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THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By Albert Hale 


“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 
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LITTLE GERMANY 


ony of Germans 
was planted in 
Sage? South Brazil. It was 
6 located thirty miles 
—_ north ofPorto Alegre, 
a town lying at the 

upper end of the La- 

| goa dos Patos (Duck 

J Lake), which lies 
close to the Atlantic 

coast for nearly one hundred and fifty 
miles. This little handful of Germans 


|: 1825 a small col- 


had been uprooted from their native soil; 
some from along the Rhine, others from 
Pomerania or East Prussia. The time of 
their migration was coincident with the re- 
actionary policy of the Holy Alliance, 
Yet these Germans were not actuated by 
any desire to escape European oppression 
or to acquire republican independence; 
they were brought over with the consent 
of a European monarchy and at the re- 
quest of an American monarchy, to con- 
quer by their industry a territory nearly 
virgin; they were planted in unredeemed 
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forest and meadow land, while their near- 
est neighbors were a few Brazilian farm- 
ers, who negligently cultivated what they 
needed and led their isolated lives, scarce- 
ly affected by the great changes in the 
world outside of them. And this was the 
beginning of Brazil’s “Little Germany.” 
I had come down ; 

from Santos, the 

port in the state of 

Sio Paulo from ;% 
which is shipped 
half the world’s sup- 
ply of coffee; the 
most progressive 
state of Brazil, 
which has only fifty 
thousand Germans, 
most of whom came 
there within the last 
few years, volunta- 
rilyandwith nostate 
aid. In Sao Paulo 
these Germans are 
energetic and pros- 
perous, like those 
who have come and 
are to-day coming 
to our own United 
States. At Santos 
I was for the first 
time brought di- 
rectly in contact 
with German activ- 
ity in Brazil; here I 
took a steamer of 
the Cruzeiro do Sul 
(Southern Cross 
line) which skirts 
the coast to Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos 
Aires, and carries 
on a local trade 
from point to point, while at the same 
time it works in harmony with German 
steamers between South America and 
Europe. It was a good little boat of 
nine hundred tons or so, built in Ger- 


many, manned with German officers (some - 


Brazilian-German) and_ stewards, who 
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LUCIEN LEE KINSOLVING 
American Bishop to South Brazil 


served German meals five times a day. 
The officers had signed a paper which de- 
clared them to be Brazilian citizens, but by 
no means called upon them to cease to be 
German subjects. 

We passed out of Santos Bay at three 
o’clock on a fine summer afternoon in 
February and skirt- 
ed the shore all that 
evening; the next 
morning we put into 
the harbor of Para- 
nagua, one hundred 
and thirty miles 
from Santos. Para- 
nagua is a port for 
the mountain town 
of Curitiba, the cap- 
ital of the state of 
Parand. Parana is 
a backward state 
which should be 
rich, but lacks the 
enterprise of her 
neighbor, Sao Pau- 
lo; there are only 
one hundred and 
twenty-five thou- 
sand Germans or 
Poles in Parana, but 
they are a sluggish 
lot,and seem to have 
lefttheir poetry and 
unrest behind them. 
In the late after- 
noon we anchored 
in the bay of Séo 
Francisco, which is 
the port for the town 
of Joinyille, in the 
state of Santa Ca- 
tarina; this state has 
one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand Germans, but the 
railroads have not reached them, and they 
seem not to wish to be discovered. All day 
we hugged the coast, and were absorbed 
in its beauty. The sea and the landscape 
are both beautiful here; no words can de- 
scribe the charm of water and mountain, 


mn | 
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of green shore and still greener hill. 
Greece and Italy offer no more beauty 
than does Brazil along the shores of 


We passed 


Parana and Santa Catarina. 
‘without stopping 
at the harbor of Ita- 
jahy, theport for the 
picturesque town of 
Blumenau, made fa- 
mous in the stories 
of colonization 
schemes by its 
founder, Doctor 
Blumenau, who 
controlled it after 
1850, and claimed that his namesake was 
a veritable Garden of Eden. Blumenau 
no longer thrives as a colony: though it 
still retains its beauty, the inhabitants are 
content with what nature gives them. 
Trade has languished, and about all 
we carried was hardwood railroad ties 
and barrels upon barrels of yerba maté, 
gathered by the natives here for natives 
farther south in Uruguay or Argentina 
to suck through their bombillas. The 


steamer made me think of a trip along the . 


Rhine, everything was so German; even 
the conversation was polyglot as it is on 
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a Rhine boat, excepting that Portuguese 
took the place of English. We had a 
dear old Brazilian baronesa, who talked 
convent French and told us stories of 
. Brazil ‘‘befo’ the 
wah,” which meant 
before the republic, - 
when the empire was 
in full bloom. She 
was a royalist, but 
only in memory; 
things used to be 
better then, she said, 
but she would not 
want tochange back 
again to the monarchy; she was _ patri- 
otic enough to want the country to go 
on as it had begun, one of the group 
of American republics; yet—with a sigh 
—the old aristocracy was dead. “Did 
she have her title still?” I asked. Of 
course, she did. Had it not been given 
to her family by authority of the em- 
peror, and did she not bear it herself by 
all legal warrant? Nothing could de- 
prive her of it, and as for her children— 
well, they were all republicans, so the 
title would die with her. Then there 
were other Brazilians who, for the first 
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time, traveled on really first-class coast- 
ing steamers and were always marveling 
at the luxury of the cabins, the neatness 
of the linen, the abundance of the table, 
all so new. And Germans, too, some Bra- 
zilian-born who talked German, but had 
nothing in common with their kin from 
across the sea; others were commercial 
travelers, who practised their Portuguese 
or chatted chiefly of bad trade, or hoped 
that something would happen to stir up 
the sleepy country, so that somebody would 
want to buy something. I had to repeat 
many times that I was a Yankee wander- 
ing in unfamiliar paths; only the captain 
knew anything about 
New York, and he 
said that the harbor 
there was poorly man- 
aged, and that the 
navigator had a hard 
time of it. The oth- 
ers thought of the 
United States as we 
think of Kamchatka. 

The next day we 
anchored off Florian- 
apolis, historically 
called Desterro, the 
capital of the state 
of Santa Catarina, on 
an island a few miles 
off the coast. I could 
not help recalling 
Italy, in this sun- 
kissed spot; here were the same blue sky, 
the same green hills, the little fishing fleet 
in the bay and the brown-skinned natives 
busily doing nothing all day long. As 
one goes farther southward in Brazil the 
negro blood becomes less evident, and the 
native, however brown his skin, shows a 
cuticle almost as clear as that of the Por- 
tuguese or Italian immigrant. The Por- 
tuguese do much of the coasting labor, 
because they prefer the sea, and cling to 
the ports and harbors so long as they 
work for themselves and are not employed 
on the contracts in the coffee estates or 
the public works farther north. It was 
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LOCOMOTIVE RUNNING BETWEEN PORTO 
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so comfortable to be lazy in the sleepy lit- 
tle town. I could find nothing to do but 
to sit in the shade and saturate myself 
with the beauty of the mountains across, 
the channel. I found one man who spoke 
English, the agent for the (English) 
Western Telegraph and Cable Company, 
which has a station there; and he listens to 
the news of the world as it passes him, 
south to Buenos Aires or north to Rio, him- 
self untouched by politics or plebiscites. 

Then for three hundred and fifty miles 
we steamed the next two days out of sight 
of the coast, which loses its mountains 
toward the lower end of Brazil, and is sim- 
ilar to the sandy hills 
of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Opposite me 
now was the Lagoa 
dos Patos, not unlike 
Chesapeake Bay in 
size and contour; we 
passed the latitude of 
Porto Alegre at the 
north end of the lake, 
and at the south end 
we turned the corner 
as at Cape Charles, 
and after maneuver- 
ing about the crooked 
channel till a little 
pilot boat leisurely 
came out to show us 
the way over the 
shifting sands, we 
dropped anchor before the wharves of 
Rio Grande, in the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, where are two hundred and fifty 
thousand Germans. Rio Grande is the 
frontier port of South Brazil, not far 
from the border of Uruguay; a sand- 
bleached, wind-blown, busy, clean and 
healthful town of fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. I was rowed ashore by a Portu- 
guese ; I had my bags carried through the 
main streets by a Brazilian German, who 
spoke both languages, and I landed final- 
ly at the Hotel Paris, kept by the widow 
Kleine, who came from Silesia: IT was in 
the heart of Little Germany. 


STREET CARS IN PORTO ALEGRE 


One sees nothing of the life of the col- 
onists in the city of Rio Grande; in fact, 
there are few Germans there. The trade 
is largely in the hands of Brazilians, al- 
though some of the big shipping houses 
show German names, and the banking in- 
terests are English. The town has re- 
cently heard of the United States because 
an American engineer had just contracted 
for the improvements of the harbor so 
that steamers of at least moderate 
draught may enter and leave at all 
times. The channel now is shallow, and 
it is not unusual for vessels to lie outside 
at anchor for days before they venture to 
comein tothedocks. r 
Once within the 
shelter of the lake 
the harbor is com- 
modious enough for 
all purposes, and it 
will need only 
dredging to make 
the docks accessible 
for coastwise and 
ocean-going steamers; and Rio Grande will 
then be one of the finest harbors and busiest 
shipping ports on the Atlantic. The town 
was therefore agog with American enter- 
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prise when I reached it, yet nobody could 
tell whether or not the contract would ever 
be consummated. The Brazilian govern- 
ment seems loth to spend so much money 
—nine million dollars—in the extreme 
south, fearing that the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul, which has always been 
turbulent, and not only fosters the mal- 
contents of Brazil, but also gives refuge 
to the revolutionists from its neighboring 
republic of Uruguay, may become too 
powerful and independent for the central 
government away off in Rio de Janeiro. 
Besides this obstacle, Porto Alegre, the 
largest city in the state, and its capital, 
is jealous of Rio 
Grande and sneers 
at the project; Porto 
Alegrians would 
like to make them- 
selves the commer- 
cial center and build 
a railway from 
their water front 
to Torres, which 
is a small Atlantic port about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles to the 
northeast—just as likely a scheme as if 
Baltimore should send all its freight to 
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Wilmington or to New York. “That is 
Brazilian human nature,” so Bishop Kin- 
solving said to me. The bishop—Lucien 
Lee Kinsolving—is our American Prot- 
estant-Episcopal missionary bishop to 
South Brazil. For fifteen years Rio 
Grande, Porto Alegre and all the adjoin- 
ing country have known and loved him, 
and they have admired, too, his stalwart, 
sincere and earnest Americanism. Hc has 
worked not alone to spread the modern 
gospel, but also to advance the ideas of 
sane and wholesome living, and his re- 
sults are enough to stir the pride of every 
one who understands and advocates our 
ideals of citizenship and government. He 
has in Rio Grande a seminary for the edu- 
cation of Brazilian candidates for the 
ministry, and the enthusiasm with which 
they follow his teaching compensates him 
and his small band of co-workers for their 
isolation away from their northern homes. 
The form of ceremony of the Episcopal 
service seems to mect a sympathy in the 
hearts of these Brazilians; they recognize 
the ritual through their Roman Catholic 
inheritance, and they find opportunity for 
personal participation which is not offered 
by the Roman Catholic church. Never 
before did I so realize the truth of the 
aphorism that cleanliness is next to god- 
liness. Bishop Kinsolving is a clean man, 
and he has taught the natives to take a 
morning bath! And he is, moreover, so 
morally pure and clean that they sce the 
wisdom of following his example in that 
respect as well. The Brazilian nature 
seems to have lost what we know is essen- 
tially existent in the Anglo-Saxon soul— 
a moral sense. They simply do not un- 
derstand what we mean by scrupulous 
honesty, and to try to explain a New 
England conscience to a native would be 
like demonstrating a problem in Fuclid 
toa child. Yet at bottom there is a thirst 
for moral teaching which only protestant- 
ism can satisfy; it preaches responsibility 
to both God and man; Romanism in South 
America seems never to have gone beyond 


preaching a hidebound devotion, a jesuit- 
ica] adherence to the earthly church. 

By one of the graces of fortune these 
missionaries have been able to minister to 
the needs of the half-abandoned German 
colonists, many of whom are descended 
from Lutheran ancestry, and who still re- 
tain their loyalty to the German creed; to 
them there is a familiarity in episcopa- 
lianism which at once attracts them. 
Many and many a marriage, baptism or 
burial have these good men solemnized; 
many a thank-offering have they received 
from grateful colonists who had hitherto 
been compelled to be satisfied with the 
civil ceremony, which in Brazil is alone 
legal. They had slipped away from any 
churchly adherence until the bishop came. 
At his suggestion I went one day to Pe- 
lotas, one hour and a half by rail from 
Rio Grande. It is a funny little road, 
narrow-gauge, single track, and runs two 
trains each way a day. ‘Three times a 
weck the passenger travel is so heavy that 
a through train runs all the way to Bagé, 
twelve hours distant. I did not dare to 
ask how far it was—twelve hours being 
the limit of travel in Brazil—nor could I 
secure a time-table, horario, as they call 
it; this is a sacred document reserved for 
general managers; ordinary passengers 
may look at it behind a glass plate on the 
wall, but the one in the station in Rio 
Grande was so dirty that the distance was 
illegible. I went first class, of course, in 
a car the like of which I have seen only on 
some lost and forgotten road in Florida. 
A second-class car is nothing but a couple 


“of benches lengthwise, and is matched, 
‘perhaps, by a fourth-class coach on a lo- 


cal train in Germany. 

Pelotas is a bustling city which is heav- 
ily interested in the cattle business. The 
river between here and Rio Grande is lined 
with stockyards and_ slaughter-houses ; 
the meat is consumed in relatively, local 
markets, and the hides go abroad; but in 
their system of killing and preserving 
there is a great deal lost besides the 
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squeal, and the odors on the outskirts of 
the town reminded me powerfully of the 
Bridgeport district in Chicago. Although 
Pelotas is Brazilian, the German mixture 
crops out in many places. Occasionally a 
German name on a sign is seen, and here 
and there is a tradesman’s bench about as 
it must have been in Germany years ago. 
But as I left the center of the city and 
touched the outskirts I began to feel that 
the nationality was changing. I found 
a little tavern with the sign “Gasthaus 
fiir Colonisten”; the proprietor was 
speaking German to several rough-look- 
ing men, and he welcomed me kindly when 
I asked if I could find some one to take me 
into the country. “Yes,” he said, “a 
young fellow named Schmidt is going out 
soon and will take you.” So I ordered a 
bottle of beer—local-brewed beer is cheap 
here among the Ger- 

mans—and talked 

to his wife. She was 

& poor, scrawny wo- 

man from the inte- 

rior, with three or 

four children of the 

creeping and inquis- 

_ itive age, who ate 
scraps off the floor; 
one put his sticky - 
finger in my eye. 
They all talked a 
withered German, 
and the woman said 
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she could speak only a little Portuguese; she 
had no use for it unless she came to town. 

Then Schmidt came and gladly allowed 
me to partake of the seat in his wagon 
and to go as far with him as I might wish. 
For an hour we rumbled along through a 
flat and somewhat sandy country that still 
retained a connection with the town; but 
the road was rough and I grew tired, for 
the wagon had no springs. The wagon 
was primitive, drawn by two horses with 
harness of small chains; at the side was 
the little revolving hand-brake quite com- 
mon in all Germany to-day; it was, in 
fact, a German wagon, but, young 
Schmidt said, made in Brazil after a pat- 
tern long popular and unchanged since 
the first model had been introduced here 
fifty years ago. This is true of most 
things, too. The colonists do not like 
new things, asa rule; 
what is good enough 
for the father and 
mother is good 
enough for the son 
and daughter. It is 
the same with plows 
and other imple- 
ments. They do not 
grow much grain; 
chiefly their prod- 
ucts are vegetables 
and garden truck 
for themselves and 
to sell in Pelotas. 
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“Have you been to Germany?” I 
asked Schmidt. “No. I am a Brazilian 
citizen and can vote, but we don’t vote 
often here. Nobody takes an interest in 
politics. But lately the Germans have 
been aroused because they wish a better 
education. The schools are no good at 
all. Have you been to Germany?” I 
told him some of my experiences in Ger- 
many, but all the time I was wondering 
what distinction he made between Ger- 
mans born in Germany and those of Ger- 
man blood born in Brazil; by Brazilian 
he sometimes meant a native of Portu- 
guese descent, sometimes a citizen of 'Teu- 
tonic origin; I found 
out later on that 
Teuto-Brazilian and 
Luso-Brazilian were 
the terms used to ex- 
press this difference. 
Schmidt, a Teuto- 
Brazilian, could 
read and write Ger- 
man very well, but 
this was not true of 
a large proportion 
of the colonists. 

We came now to 
a wayside place 
called ‘‘Tres Ven- 
das” (ThreeShops), a 
popular cross-roads 
tavern at which 
the colonists gather 
from various direc- 
tions, passing to and from Pelotas. We took 
breakfast (midday meal) here with several 
peasants. It was one of the most primi- 
tive meals I ever ate. I have visited rail- 
road camps in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica; chance once threw me into a “cracker” 
home, miles from nowhere in Georgia; I 
have sat as a guest at a farmer’s table in 
Central Germany, but never was I at a 
meal where so little formality was ob- 
served. I have read in Wallace of the 
peasants’ houses in Russia, and unavoid- 
ably my mind recalled the pictures he 
gives of the animalism of their lives. I 
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was seated with these well-to-do German 
colonists in South Brazil, eating a meal 
that cost me about fifty cents (one and a 
half milreis), yet everything was cooked 
and served in one pot—I nearly said eaten 
from it, but I acknowledge that each had 
his own plate, and each helped himself as 
best suited him, with fingers chiefly, or 
by means of a big ladle if the food was 
too hot or too liquid; fingers and a knife 
seemed the only handy utensils, although 
I did secure a fork for myself. The food 
was brought in by a bare-legged woman 
followed by a scraggy dog and a nearly 
naked little girl; she finally lugged in a 
big coffee-pot, and 
we all helped our- 
selves to a hot, black 
brew with the sugar 
already init. Icould 
not follow the con- 
versation, as it was 
largely on local af- 
fairs and mixed with 
Brazilian terms ex- 
pressive of things 
about them; it was 
also a somewhat ar- 
chaic German, such 
as one might expect 
from a settlement 
cut off for years from 
intercourse with the 
more living and cos- 
mopolitan speech. 
Afterthe meal I took 
a nap—took it literally in the stable, for 
the horses were munching their hay in 
one end of the room, the few rude cots 
made of undressed poles and covered 
with straw being the only beds for those 
who might be compelled to pass the night 
there under a roof. Washing facilities I 
saw none, and a napkin I supplied from 
my own handbag. 

At one o’clock we started off again. 
The country now changed, and became 
more rolling, with heavier wooded hills 
and rich intervening meadow land, and 
the road was rockier and harder. The 
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seat was quite as comfortless, but I tried 
to forget it by carrying on an interroga- 
tive conversation with my companion. 
This is what I learned from him: That 
there are only a few of the genuine colo- 
nies left to-day: most of them are now 
eax-colonies, because the land has-been di- 
vided among the settlers and each owns 
his own piece of ground; but the old 
habits of common work are preserved, so 
that in many ways there is still a com- 
munistic relationship among them. They 
live largely by themselves, retaining 
many of the old German family customs, 
with singing associations and _house- 
warming jollifications. German is always 
the natural language, and they mingle 
little and intermarry less with Luso-Bra- 
zilians; but occasionally such Brazilians 
take part in their social life, and then, 


as a matter of courtesy, Portuguese is 
spoken. For five hours the horses jogged 
on through a beautiful country so like 
Upper Saxony that I felt I might be in 
the old world, excepting that nowhere 
could I see the pretty villages, or snug 
farms, or hospitable wayside inns and 
modest church spires which from any rise 
of ground in Germany announces that 
man has not only spread out into every 
nook and corner, but also availed himself 
of every opportunity. Schmidt lived in 
Santa Elena, a colony fifty years old, but 
it consisted of only one main street, with 
one or two side lanes; the houses were 
low, of two or four rooms, unprovided 
with any comforts or luxuries, and afford- 
ing only such protection and necessities 
as the simplest family life demands. Be- 
tween colonies the land seems unused; in 
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some places it has never been tilled, in 
spots one can sec that it has been broken. 
But I did not find, what is so general in 
the United States, mile after mile of 
farms, acre after acre of waving wheat 
and corn, or pastures filled with grazing 
cattle; they do not exist. It must be re- 
membered that this region is, at the most, 
scarcely fifty miles from the ocean, and 
has been inhabited over fifty years, and 
that these colonists came with all the in- 
ducements a government could offer them 
to spread and multiply. The latter they 
have done; no fault can be found with 
them on that account; the families are 
large, but they do not spread out; a 
mile or so from any village the land is still 
unoccupied, and their wants are nearly as 
few and as easily supplied as was the case 
when they first came over. Neither 
should they be compared with many set- 
tler communities that have scattered them- 
selves with us in New York state, in Penn- 
sylvania or in Iowa. All of these mi- 
grated to the United States on the wave 
of some great emotion, religious or politi- 
cal, and they made the best of their op- 
portunities; primitive they may be, but 
they are clean, morally and physically ; 
they insist on a sound education and they 
are thrifty; they may finally disband, be- 
cause they have outlived their emotion, 
and their descendants, therefore, have ac- 
quired the nervous energy of those about 
them. These Brazilian Germans migrated 
solely to improve their material condition ; 
this they probably have done, and at the 
same time they have escaped from that 
militarism which so many Germans dread ; 
but they have not returned to the Lord the 
talents He entrusted to them. 

They found as fair a land as nature 
can furnish man; the latitude is that of 
southern California, and the climate dur- 
ing summer can be compared with that 
of our middle west; during winter it is 
not so rigorous, because they seldom have 
frost and never ice and snow. On the 


higher plateaus of Santa Catarina and 
Parana, farther north, the winters are 
less mild. - 

I spent one night at the country store 
of a man named Pielke. He himself was 
the third generation on this spot; his son, 
twenty-three years old, was the fourth. 
They both spoke Portuguese with the few 
local Brazilians who came to trade; but by 
choice and at home they spoke German. 
Everything was sold in this place, as in 
a backwoods grocery with us; most of the 
manufactured goods were German. On 
the floor I saw a plow made in Germany, 
but from an American pattern. I asked 
him if he sold many of them. ‘No,’ he 
said, “they are not used much. I got this 
just to try it, but the people prefer their 
own kind of plows, such as they used be- 
fore they came over. Business is dull 
anyhow. Very few newcomers arrive, and 
the country is not growing. Some go 
back to Germany, but very few remain 
there. They come back home to Brazil 
again; they like it here better.” His wife 
invited me to a really good supper with 
the abundance of a prosperous German 
farmer’s table. The Pielkes were the aris- 
tocrats of the neighborhood. One inci- 
dent, unusual in Brazil I thought, aroused 
my curiosity. In a small room on the 
other side of the house sat two men at a 
separate table; I noticed that they were 
negroes and I asked Pielke why they were 
there. “Oh,” he replied, “we don’t asso- 
ciate with negrocs as do the Brazilians. I 
have to accommodate them, but we Ger- 
mans won’t have anything to do with them 
socially.” Pielke’s was a good place to 
study this little world. My bed was in a 
tiny room in a shed containing five others 
like it; there was no window in it, no fur- 
niture beyond the bed, a chair and a can- 
dle, and the floor was mother carth. 
Early in the morning a woman with her 
charming daughters drove by in a two- 
wheeled springless cart hitched to a balky 
mule; they were all sociable, and joked 
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about going bathing in the brook back of 
the house. Pielke said that this was the 
usual way of taking a bath. At morning 
coffee I met a thoroughly intelligent na- 
tive-born German, who encouraged me to 
tell him how the Germans in my own coun- 
try grew in numbers and increased in 
vigor and activity; he was interested in 
the differences, and more than once de- 
clared that the case was otherwise in Bra- 
zil. On the table was a phonograph— 
the only thing American besides myself 
he had ever seen; probably he thought 
that we produced nothing but talking ma- 
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try. Toledo came from the class which 
has produced Pineiro Machado, one of the 
senators from the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul. Machado is in jest called by those 
who know our politics “the Mark Hanna 
of Brazil,’ because he makes a business of 
politics, advocating and adopting the 
newer ways (without graft and boodle, ° 
however) of getting votes. He tries to 
make Brazilians interested in state and 
national questions, and to cast their votes 
not necessarily for the party or for the 
machine—and South America knows well 
what a “machine” is—but for the candi- 
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chines, yet he was relatively well informed ; 
he asked me about the Russian-Japanese 
war, and he seemed to be alive to affairs 
in the greater world. Living near by and 
a frequent visitor at “the corner store” 
was a Luso-Brazilian named Toledo, who 
had been educated in London; he was one 
of the few I met who associated on fa- 
miliar terms with the German colonists, 
and his motives were public-spirited, for 
he had been instrumental in promoting 
road construction, in fostering the grow- 
ing demand for education, and he showed 


a genuine ambition to improve his coun- - 


date who will do the most good for the 
electors. His influence in the nation, and 
especially in the south, is substantial, and 
it is probable that if he has his way he 
will control his state and Brazilianize the 
Germans there so that the “German vote” 
will become as important as it is with us 
in Wisconsin. 

The villages I passed on a ride with a 
second Schmidt whom I met all seemed to 
me not unlike simple Mexican villages. My 
second Schmidt was better educated than 
the first and had really been to Germany, 
where his mother had been born. His fa- 
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ther had been born and raised in Santa 
Catarina, where the mother had lived; the 
family had gone to Germany, but returned 
to Brazil and located in Rio Grande do 
Sul, because the climate and the land were 
better here. The father had feared mili- 
tary service in the old country, but the son 
had rather liked it, and told me that in his 
opinion it would be a good thing for Bra- 
zilians; they needed such training to stir 
their sluggish blood. 

“Would you like 
to be a German?” I 
asked. ‘‘Oh, no,” he 
replied. “I am a 
Brazilian. Notmany 
of us who go to Ger- 
many care to stay 
there. We prefer Bra- 
zil.” Then I said, 
“Do you speak Por- 
tuguese?” “Sure,” 
heanswered. “‘Some- 
times I’d rather talk 
it than German, and 
if I have to do busi- 
ness in town I have 
to speak it; they'd 
get ahead of me if 
I didn’t show that I 
could trade as well 
as they. The Bra- 
zilians,” he went on 
—there it was again, 
the confusion of 
terms, but I now 
knew that he meant 
the Luso-Brazilians 
—“‘don’t do much 
farming; we Ger- 
mans( Colonisten)are 
the farmers, and they do the trading. They 
are a lazy lot and wouldn’t get much food 
if we didn’t provide it for them. We 
don’t mix with them much except in 
trade.” 

Schmidt told me that most of the colo- 
nists hereabouts were Lutherans, but that 
they had no real church; an itinerant pas- 
tor came to them every fourteen days, but 
it would be better for them if they had 
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regular service. “Are you a parson?” he 
asked. “You look like one. We all 
thought you were because only priests 
and those pastors in Rio Grande have 
clean-shaven faces. You belong to them, 
don’t you?” “No,” I replied. “I’m not 
a parson, but I am flattered that you 
think I am. Do you know those men in 
Rio Grande?” “No, but I’ve heard that 
they are good men. Every one likes them 
and thinks they are 
good men.” 

Now we stopped 
for luncheon under 
the biggest fig tree 
in South Brazil; I 
had bought some 
coarse rye bread, but 
he did not want beer 
to drink, so I shared 
with him his jug of 
cold mate (Paraguay 
tea), which was 
grateful and com- 
forting. He said 
that the Germans 
drank it commonly, 
some preferring it to 
coffee. As we watch- 
ed his sleek horses 
munch their fodder 
we were joined by a 
tramp, the only 
member of that fra- 
ternity I saw in Bra- 
zil. Schmidt offered 
him a portion, seem- 
ingly as a matter of 
course; the tramp 
tookit,and while eat- 
ing grumbled at his 
luck, declaring that his work in the slaugh- 
ter-houses had been dirty and poorly paid; 
he was going back to the farm, where he 
could be out of doors and get something 
to eat with less work. Schmidt told me 
that drink had been too much for the poor 
chap; he was no good; the colonists knew 
him for what he was worth. “There aren’t 
many wanderers with us, nor do many col- 
onists drink too much,” he said. 
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Soon after we started some Brazilian 
cowboys rode up and asked what price he 
wished for the hay with which his wagon 
was laden; they proffered less than he 
stated and the bargain was not completed. 
There seemed to be no market price, but 
Schmidt preferred to go to town, where 
he usually-sold his produce. I left him 
here. I had had a good insight into: Ger- 
man colonist life, and felt convinced of the 
truth of his statement that it was all sim- 
ilar to what my experience had given me. 
These colonists—and there are plenty 
more of them northwest of Pelotas—live 
apart and for themselves; they are slowly 
disintegrating, decreasing in numbers, 
and no new members come from outside to 
freshen their blood. As Toledo and Ma- 
chado are exceptions to the rule, so are 
Pielke and Schmidt (number two) different 
from the great majority of Teuto-Brazil- 


ians, who are sluggish, unprogressive and 
narrow. Unhappy they are not; on the 
contrary, they have sunk, after fifty years 
of experiment, into a content which is a 
combination of animalism and apathy. It 
is a saddening contrast to the energy dis- 
played by the Germans in Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin, and to that of the Swedes 
in Minnesota and Dakota, where industry 
is vitalized by contact with American life. 
The communism in South Brazil is not in- 
dustrial, it is merely neighborliness ; there 
is not, on the one hand, any highly organ- 
ized socialism nor, on the other hand, any 
competitive struggle such as has spread 
the human race over our North American 
continent. There is only indifference. 
But there are (ex-) colonies of another 
character in Rio Grande do Sul, and I 


‘must see these before I could feel entitled 
to pass secure judgment, so I journeyed 
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up the Lagoa dos Pa- 
tos to Porto Alegre. 
Itis a placid sheet of 
water by no means 
to be compared to 
Lake Champlain, 
but rather of the na- 
ture of Green Bay, a 
sandy and piny shore 
with modest hills. 
The Cruzeiro do Sul 
line has a lake boat, 
German in every detail, built especially for 
this service, which voyages back and forth 
from Porto Alegre to Rio Grande, touch- 
ing at Pelotas. The accommodation is as 
good as I have found between Norfolk 
and Washington, about the same kind of 
a trip. 

I found Porto Alegre to be a pros- 
perous city of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, the Milwaukee of Little Ger- 
many; it is built around and over a hill 
close to the lake and extends back subur- 
banwise into the country. Emptying into 
the lake are five pretty rivers, naviga- 
ble for small craft for miles toward the 
interior. The streets are broad, not so 
very well paved, and along them jog 
the old-fashioned mule cars owned about 
equally by German, Brazilian and Eng- 
lish capital. To Porto Alegre come those 
Germans who have escaped the deadliness 
of their colonies, and half the business in 
Porto Alegre is in the hands of Teuto- 
Brazilians. These have their clubs, their 
Kaffeeklatsch, their Gesang- and Schiit- 
zen-Vereine, and they try to make their 
social life similar to that of the Vater- 
land; but they do not enter national poli- 
tics, and content themselves with local af- 
fairs. There are two classes of Germans 
here, and while both are disliked by Bra- 
zilians, each hates the other; one class is 
composed of native-born Germans, the 
other of European-born Germans who 
- have within recent years migrated hither 
of their own accord; these latter look con- 
temptuously upon the former, and call 
them “Bauern.” They say, “Those Bra- 
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zilians are not Ger- 
mans; they have no 
morals or culture, 
they have no Ger- 
man energy or edu- 
cation. Bah, why 
should we call them 
kin?” 

Thelack and need 
of a good common 
school education is 
the stirring problem 
in South Brazil to-day. No wonder the 
colonists have forgotten the standards of 
their mother country. For years the 
Brazilian government pretended to teach 
them the rudiments, but the system was 
on paper only, and ignored in letter and 
in spirit; then the national government 
gave over to the state governments some 
of the higher educational institutions 
(there are no universities in Brazil), and 
schooling became worse than ever. Mean- 
while the neglected German colonists had 
no schools in the real sense of the word; 
irresponsible teachers of any nationality 
or pretense would start private schools 
into which children could voluntarily 
gather, because there is no law of compul- 
sory education in Brazil; and these teach- 
ers would take what money they could get, 
in exchange .for which they offered, some- 
times German, sometimes Portuguese, 
sometimes nothing at all. The parents 
preferred German, and therefore genera- 
tion after generation acquired only this 
(locally) foreign language. To-day the 
earnest and patriotic Germans, both na- 
tive and European born, are agitating 
and demanding a change. There must be 
some system, they cry, and the children 
must have uniform instruction; their pro- 
gram is something like the following: 
The first two years of school should be al- 
together in German; for the three years 
thereafter the instruction should be in 
both German and Portuguese, and from 
that time on all teaching must be in Por- 
tuguese. The state government seems so 
impotent that the Germans themselves are 
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taking the initiative, because their fears 
are aroused that they must create a desire 
for education and meet it or else the con- 
dition of the colonists will sink lower than 
it is now. 

And this condition is bad enough. I 
visited German colonists’ towns until I 
was convinced of the fact. North of 
Porto Alegre are San Leopoldo and Novo 
Hamburgo, one twenty-one, the other 


to grow into one full-blooded German, 
such as can be seen in any similar village 
in Saxony. There is no life in the place; 
its industry has’ declined, partly through 
competition from abroad, partly through 
inanition at home, and its activities are 
only able to keep body and soul together. 
There is no society, no aristocracy, no cul- 
ture; its one educated man is a Lutheran 
pastor who has turned storekeeper, be- 
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twenty-seven and one-half miles away. 
San Leopoldo is a little nest of a place re- 
deemed from monotony by a pretty stream 
that runs to Porto Alegre. Over it is a 
rustic bridge; the streets of the town are 
quiet and moss-grown. Once it prided it- 
self on its six thousand inhabitants, and 
this number may be there still, but it 
would take two or even three of its 
anemic, flat-chested, thin-legged children 


cause he was intellectually too lazy to try 
to elevate the people. Of themselves they 
have no initiative, but some years ago the 
Jesuits established on an attractive spot 
near the river a school which is commer- 
cially conducted, but does much to inspire 
a knowledge of life and progress. Four 
years ago, on a hill overlooking the town, 
a Franciscan sisterhood built a Kran- 
kenhaus. The sister who showed me about 
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the hospital had recently come from 
Trier (Treves); I asked her what were 
the prevailing diseases, and she replied, 
“Tuberculosis and anemia!” It was near- 
ly incredible; in a climate not unlike that 
of west Texas such diseases could be 
traced only to reduced resistance and ex- 
haustion. This hospital is completely 
modern and German in every detail. And 
even some financial aid came from home, 
the sister said, because their foundation 
was German. 

The toy railway that had brought me 
from Porto Alegre to San Leopoldo was 
built thirty-five years ago by English 
capital to bring these benighted people 
into closer touch with civilization than 
had been done by the river down which 
their produce had hitherto been floated ; 
but lack of energy, inability to get fresh 
blood, unprogressive conservatism and 
governmental restrictions have prevented 
the stockholders from becoming rich. It 
taps as fine a country with as fine a cli- 
mate, as pretty a landscape and as pro- 
ductive a soil as any that can be found in 
the southern continent, but it may honest- 
ly be questioned whether to-day there is 
one more acre tilled than there was 
twenty years ago. 

The railway ran to Novo Heinbuxgo, 
where the first German colony was found- 
ed in 1825. I went higher yet by mule- 
back over a road impassable by anything 


lighter than a springless cart, and lost © 


myself in Brazilian Germany. For weeks 
there would be no Portuguese spoken 
here; I met the fourth generation of pure 
Teutons, and if I had stayed longer I 
might have witnessed the advent of the 
fifth. The inhabitants had drunk of ne- 
penthe, Lethe had rolled over them, and 
it was Arcadia again, if happiness means 
unambition. ‘More asleep than Arkan- 
sas,” I murmured to myself and ‘rode 
slowly back to town. Here I met a real 
man. He was only a pleasant, hard-work- 
ing German Lutheran pastor who had 
given twenty-five years of his life to a 
struggle among the colonists. He was a 
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cultured, dignified gentleman, the counter- 
part of many I have met in quiet little vil- 
lages in Saxony. He invited me to his sim- 
ple afternoon coffee with Kuchen, pre- 
pared by his gentle, equally cultured wife, 
and told me story after story of his efforts 
to arouse his flock to some realization of 
their ignorance. He would soon return to 
his native land on a pension, such as any 
other Lutheran pastor received, for he was 
a regular member of the Synod, and had 
to make his quarterly reports to the Ger- 
man home office. He now began to see 
some fruit from his own work because he 
had stirred the German government to 
help him, and he had started a good Prot- 
estant school for girls, where modern, 
wholesome living was taught. 

“Are you an American?” he asked. 
“Yes, indeed,” I replied. “I hope you are 
not one of the Missouri brethren,” he con- 
tinued ; “they are the only (North) Amer- 
icans I ever met.” ‘Who are they?” I 
asked in my turn. “Don’t you know?” 
said he. “Good men who recently came 
here, but reactionary, Calvinistic, who 
preach nothing but religion and tell the 
people that they need not learn anything 
or even try to do anything but to be saved. 
They are hurting me in my work of re- 
generating these people. They come from 
Missouri; where is that??? So this was all 
the Americanism that had percolated into 
Little Germany! 

I must go higher than peasant life, I 
thought, if I wish to find any concep- 
tion and knowledge of our big country, 
so I went to the newspapers. In ‘Porto 


Alegre there is published probably the best 


German newspaper in Brazil, the Deutsche 
Zeitung, now in its forty-fifth year. Its 
German editor is ambitious and progres- 
sive, and his great desire now is to raise 
the educational standard of Rio Grande do 
Sul. He listened with interest when I told 
him of our public school system and about 
the stalwart Germans who had helped to 
build up the United States. ‘How fine!” 
he said. “We have no compulsory educa- 
tion law here and the peasants are stupid. 
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We need new blood; we do not grow; there 
has been no fresh migration to Rio Grande 
for twenty-five years. All the volunteer 
immigrants come to Séo Paulo, and just 
look at the difference! But I can get no 
direct news about the United States. I 
can’t read English and I never see an 
American paper. Do you think I could 
exchange with some good German paper 
there? All the information I ever get 
comes from Germany—it may be that I 
should read a different story if I did not 
always see through German eyes.” I 
wished that I might have stayed longer in 
Porto Alegre, because there was so much 


to study in the unusual mingling of two . 


unrelated races. It reminded me of Strass- 
burg twenty years ago, when Germans and 
French lived side by side, each preserving 
his own language and customs, each striv- 
ing to gain dominance in business and so- 
ciety. 

But I wished to gather more experi- 
ences and opinions by exploring farther 
inland. By a small river-steamer we 
reached Taquary, in the center of a rich 
and unfenced grazing country. 

In the hills north of Santa Maria there 


are more (ex-) colonies, more of the. 


sturdy, industrious Germans planted by 
the Vaterland to be a glory to the Teuton 
race; but I was done with romances. Here 
I met a world-traveled young fellow; 
the country was beautiful and rich, he 
said, and he knew he could make money 
by being industrious and by keeping his 
eyes open, but the Germans there—“Him- 
mel! I despise them. They are stupid 
boors. They know nothing and never will 
know anything until they change their 
ways of living. Even the German consul 
despises them and avoids recognition of 
them when he is not forced to it by the 
duties of his office.” 
After this I hurried on to Santa Maria. 
I was glad to get away from so much ig- 
norance. The glitter of the German settle- 
ment of South Brazil had worn away; 
their colonization here, as in Africa, had 


been a failure. Unhindered and without 
competition, they had entered a nearly vir- 
gin soil, and after more than fifty. years, 
even with state aid, they had not been able 
to perpetuate themselves, nor maintain 
their culture, nor their thrift, and this 
earthly paradise was still waiting for a 
better race to make worthy use of it. Such 
an instance as that of Daniel Boone in 
Kentucky, who hewed his way into a wil- 
derness and betweenwhiles read ancient 
history and held debates on government, 
can not be found among the Little Ger- 
mans. 

‘The Teuto-Brazilian must be educated 
by outside forces, for he has no regener- 
ative power within himself. The Brazilian 
National Government may do it; in this 
case these semi-foreigners might become 
an active influence working probably for 
good within the republic itself, loyal to 
the nation but proud as Texas of her 
statehood. The state government (Rio 
Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, Parand) 
may do it; in this case it will be under 
compulsion from the patriotic, ambitious 
and humane Brazilians and fresher Ger- 
mans who, from their vantage in such 
centers as Rio Grande or Porto Alegre, 
can see what is necessary if this branch of 
the race is not to be buried as deep as the 
Aztecs. But in this case the State of 


‘Rio Grande do Sul may become an un- 


wieldy factor in Brazilian politics ; if Bra- 
zil docs not advance the State may secede, 
and beyond that is the possibility of Ger- 
manization under territorial rule from 
Berlin. Or, as a third outcome, the Ger- 
man Government may demand the right 
openly or assume the right secretly, to ed- 
ucate the country along German lines, 
claiming as her reward the occupation of 
the land as German soil. 

Which will it be? Thus I muse as I 
leave Bagé at six in the morning, this time 
by diligence for a forty-hour (forty- 
league), hard, rough, hot, dry, dusty ride 
to the frontier. I have left Little Ger- 
many now; German speech is not heard 
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or recognized, the land is again unmixed 
Brazilian, but this region is famous in 
South American history. Over it rode 
Garibaldi in 1840, learning his lessons of 
American liberty; for generations the pa- 
triots o£ three present republics, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentine, marched and 
fought here. To-day among its rocky hills 
and dry water-beds live nobody knows how 
many refugees tending their eternal cat- 
tle and whispering to themselves of com- 
ing opportunities to strike a blow for— 
booty, chiefly, because it is all a battle of 
sham principle in which the Outs wish 
merely to become the Ins, and the Ins try 
to prevent themselves from becoming 
Outs. It is like parts of New Mexico now, 
sandy or rocky; the streams are tiny in 
the dry season, torrents in winter. The 
posadas (wayside inns) are adobe huts, 
the estancieros (ranches) simple protec- 
tions against the weather ; nowhere a wind- 
mill or water pond, although water lies 
only a few feet below the surface. The 
stage coach is a Forty-niner and I 
amuse myself by recalling Mark Twain’s 
“Roughing It.” Occasionally we get out 


to push up hill, or to relieve the eight or 
nine or ten mules and horses patiently fol- 
lowing the leader ridden by our guide who 
knows every turn and twist of the un- 
marked road. We drink surface water 
sometimes after the horses have had their 
share; the night I spent at a tavern we 
had to catch and kill the chicken for our 
evening meal; I slept on the table and was 
displaced by the coffee at six o’clock in the 
morning. Of course I had not taken off 
my clothes, for the night was cold and I 
had only a thin blanket under me. 

Another hot, dirty, sandy, primitive day 
through a country occupied for a hundred 
years. Away off in the distance is a pillar 
marking the Brazilian line; I begin to 
hear a word or two of Spanish, the gau- 
chos (cowboys) are talking an intelligi- 
ble language and a dog is called a perro 
not a cao. ‘Tired and foot-sore, under a 
beautiful canopy of blue heaven and twin- 
kling stars, we cross around Santa Anna 
do Livramento, we pass unchallenged over 
the frontier into Ribera. Everything in 
an instant becomes Spanish, and I am at 
last in Uruguay. 


The fourth article in Mr. Hale’s South American series will 


appear in the January number of Tue Reaper. 


Its subject 


is “ Uruguay,” and in it is told the story of that buffer 
state lying between its giant neighbors, Brazil on the 
north and Argentina on the south—a little state of potential 
richness, held back and undeveloped because of its fatal 
Latin proclivity for politics, plots and revolutions— 
the never-ceasing battle between the Ins and the Outs. 
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fall they had broken the oldest and 

most sacred tradition of the Leesburg 
Springs. The suggestion had come from 
Amy Burden as she sat with her fiancé in 
the blackest corner of the hotel piazza, 
and this piazza was noted throughout the 
South for its particularly black corners. 
The idea was conceived in a certain dis- 
trust of her lover’s sporting blood, but it 
must be said, to the young man’s credit, 
that if he winced at the proposition his 
chagrin was not apparent through the 
general blackness. Their escape had ap- 
parently been carried out most success- 
fully and they were now seated side by 
side on the horse-block in the Baptist 
churchyard. The night was warm and 
cloudless and a little silver crescent of a 
moon hung just over the high chimney of 
the old brick church. In the distance, 
through the spreading branches of a syca- 
more grove, shone the dim rows of lights 
of the hotel, and from time to time there 
reached across the lawn to the young lov- 
ers the echo of a waltz from the ballroom, 
or a low-pitched melody from the negroes 
at the servants’ quarters. 

For some moments there had been si- 
lence between them. The young man held 
one of the girl’s hands in both of his and 
at intervals gently pressed the long deli- 
cate fingers. 

“I hope,” said the girl, “that we will al- 
ways be known as “The Bopps.’ ” 

“It would be plea: ant,” the lover re- 
plied, “but you know there are a whole 
lot of Bopps, and be yond the fact that I 
am engaged to you, I really don’t think 
that I have ever done anything to deserve 
the title of ‘The Bopp.’ ” 

“I didn’t say anything about ‘The 


[: leaving the hotel porch after night- 


Bopp’ or ‘The Bopps,’” the girl replied. 
“What I said was ‘The Bopps.’” 

Bopps nodded his head and said, “Oh!” 
It was a very weak imitation of a man 
who understands the meaning of what is 
being said. 

“What I mean is this,” said Miss Bur- 
den. “If a man, for instance, walks into 
a club, and another man says: ‘Have din- 
ner with me,’ the first man must say: 
‘Thank you, I am dining with the Bopps.’ 
I don’t want him to say he is dining with 
Ned Bopps, or even Amy Bopps. I want 
that we and our home shall be known as 
‘The Bopps.’ There must be no predomi- 
nance; our friends must be the same and 
our personality must be singfe—never 
double. Our friends must love us for the 
mutual atmosphere we create—whether we 
are at home or visiting. If you ever hear 
aman say: ‘I am going to the theater to- 
night with the Billy Wilsons,’ you can be 
perfectly sure that the Billy Wilsons are 
all right. If he says: ‘I am going with 
Billy Wilson and his wife, or Billy Wil- 
son and Mrs. Wilson,’ he had better stay 
at home—he will not enjoy himself.” 

Bopps shook his head. “I don’t know 
them,” he mumbled. 

“Know whom?” 

“The Billy Wilsons.” 

“Now, really, Ned,” she said, “there 
are times when you are very aggravating. 
I don’t know any Billy Wilsons either; 
they were just imaginary people.” 

Bopps raised her hand and kissed the 
tips of her fingers. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “but ever since 
you said ‘yes,’ I have been in a sort of 
haze, and all I can see is you, just you— 
whether you are with me or not. I love 
you so much—I think all day, and most 
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of the night, too, what I can do to show 
you how well I understand your sacrifice.” 

This time it was the girl that gently 
pressed the fingers of the man, and this 
covert act was followed by a long but 
pleasant silence. It was finally broken by 
the girl. “Come,” she said, “we must go 
back to the hotel.” 

The man looked up into the innocent, 
pretty, pink and white face with its won- 
derful halo of. yellow curls, then he 
glanced at the crescent moon, and, with a 
sigh, rose and followed Miss Burden down 
the path to the churchyard gate. It was 
at the girl’s suggestion that he left her 
just before they reached the back piazza, 
and he watched her disappear alone in the 
shadows of the old building. But a mo- 
ment later she appeared again in the 
lighted doorway of the hotel, turned sud- 
denly and smiled at an unseen face in the 
darkness, and once more disappeared. 
Miss Burden, unseen by any one in the 
corridors, ran lightly up the stairway to 
her own room on the floor above. 

Miss Leonore Craig—or, as she was 
known to her intimates and through the 
columns of the society journals, “Patsey” 
Craig—was a young woman of consider- 
able beauty, splendid physical condition, 
and a wholesome love for games in the 
open rather than those played in the dark 
corners of hotel piazzas.. She had long 
been a friend of Amy Burden’s and was 
now her guest at the Leesburg Springs. 
The young women occupied adjoining 
rooms, and when Miss Burden stealthily 
opened her door on this particular night, 
she found the narrow bed occupied by her 


friend. Miss Craig had apparently in- . 


terrupted her own preparations for the 
night by lying down on the bed and star- 
ing, wide-eyed, at the cracked, white- 
washed ceiling overhead. 

“Well?” she asked, still staring at the 
ceiling. 

Miss Burden walked over to the bureau 
mirror, and, holding up a candle, took a 
long deliberate look at herself in the glass. 
Then she put down the candle and tried 


to undo a brooch at the back of the lace 
collar of her shirt-waist. 

“Well,” she said, “I have had him out 
in the Baptist churchyard.” 

“TI hope you broke it off ?” 

“Do girls usually take men to church- 
yards on moonlight nights to break off 
engagements? I don’t. Patsey, dear, 
will you never get used to the idea of my 
marrying Ned?” 

“T will,” said Miss Craig, “when I see 
the clergyman shake hands with you after 
the ceremony. I am not looking to you to 
marry into the nobility—even the Amer- 
ican variety ; but you are pretty, your po- 
sition is fairly secure—that is, on the 
West side—and you have some money. 
As long as your engagement is not an- 
nounced, I shall certainly not give up 
hope. I am your friend.” 

Miss Burden took off one of her patent- 
leather slippers and threw it with consid- 
erable force into a neat row of carefully 
treed shoes at the end of the little room. 

“If you were really a friend, you 
would, instead of finding fault, spend 
your time trying to get used to him.” 

“T’ll leave that to you after your mar- 
riage,” snapped Miss Craig. “In the 
meantime, I am against Bopps, strong.” 

“Why P” 

“Why ?—for twenty reasons. Princi- 
pally, he is wholly lacking in a sense of 
humor, and that, I claim, in the case of 
husbands, is the essential sense.” 

“TI can cure that,” suggested Miss Bur- 
den somewhat peevishly. 

“No, you can’t. You can cure a man 
of drink, perhaps, or the opium habit, or 
undisguised admiration for other women, 
but you can’t cure him of a lack of hu- 
mor.” 

“Perhaps I have enough for both?” 
There was a touch of irony in Miss Bur- 
den’s voice. 

Miss Craig, still lying on the bed, with 
her fingers interlaced under her head, 
smiled broadly. “Any girl who marries 
a man named Bopps has no humor to 
throw about foolishly.” The speaker 
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suddenly shifted her position, so that she 
could look directly at her friend. 

“Who is the man, anyhow? As a mat- 
ter of fact, he is the only man at the 
Springs. I admit, it is something to 
carry off the one beau here, but for Heav- 
en’s sake, don’t tote him any farther than 
the other girls can see you. He may be 
the only male at Leesburg Springs, but 
he’s not the only man who lives in New 
York—at least he wasn’t when I left it.” 

Miss Burden further disturbed the long 
row of shoes by bombarding it with her 
second slipper. Then, ironically: 

“Suppose—I say, suppose I am in love 
with the man?” 

Miss Craig smiled cheerfully. ‘You 
‘don’t love Bopps,” she said, “you pity 
him. It may be unconscious on your part, 
but that’s what it is—pity. You are just 
as sorry for a man with a name like 
Bopps as you would be if he had been 
born without legs or had a fearful past 
and had asked you to reform him. You're 
sorry, but you’re not in love. There al- 
ways was a bit of the martyr about you. 
Do you remember the time you took up 
settlement work and the week you spent 
at the hospital? I only hope this affair 
will turn out as half-baked as your other 
charities have. You can resign from sani- 
tary lodging-house boards and hospital 
visiting committees, but you can’t resign 
from Bopps—not when you are Mrs. 
Bopps.” 

“Patsey,” said Miss Burden, “you 
know perfectly well why I gave up those 
charities. The doctor said—” 

“TI certainly do know why you gave up 
those charities,’ interrupted Miss Craig, 
“and the doctor had nothing to do with 
it.” 

The argument promised to be long. 
Miss Burden sat down and tilted her chair 
against the wall at a dangerous angle. 
Miss Craig sat on the edge of the bed. 

“You quit the hospital because Archie 
Brewster was in some crazy business with 
queer hours so that he could only call on 
you in the morning and that was when you 


ought to have been at the hospital. The 
reason you dropped the settlement game 
was because your committee was called 
for the first time the day May Wilson was 
married to Joe Corcoran, and you said 
that considering the way you and Joe 
had played around together at James- 
town, it wouldn’t do for you not to be at 
the wedding—committce or no committee. 
That’s really the cause of all your trouble. 
You try to make yourself believe that you 
are naturally serious and a born settle- 
ment worker, while, as a matter of fact, 
you are as full of romance as an Adiron- 
dack canoe. If you must marry some one, 
do wait until you get back to town. 
Bopps is a case of propinquity.” 

“He lives in New York,” suggested 
Miss Burden. 

“In a way he does,” corrected Patsey. 
“He lives in a boarding-house and he 
works in Paterson. I know all about him; 
he’s an iron peddler.” 

“A what? You probably mean pud- 
dler, and he’s not that. He has a very re- 
sponsible position in an important brass 
foundry.” 

“T’ve no doubt it’s very responsible,” 
snapped Miss Craig—“but I understand 
it’s not sufficiently responsible to trust 
him with a very large sum of money to 
take home on pay-days.” 

“We'll have quite enough,” replied 
Miss Burden. “We have discussed it at 
length.” 

“Disgusting,” said Miss Craig, rising 
from the bed. ‘“What’s the matter’ with 
Sam Ogden? Have you forgotten him 
entirely? I don’t believe you and Sam 
have been separated forty-eight hours for 
the last two years. Has he no rights?” 

“Well, if he has, it’s all he has got and 
it’s all he ever will have. I’m very fond 
of Sam, but he’s just an idler.” 

‘“He’s a very charming idler,” said Miss 
Craig, “and he is very much in love with 
you.” She crossed the room and.opened 
the door into her own room. Then she 
turned to Miss Burden, who was noncha- 
lantly swinging her stockinged feet. 
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‘Amy, will you make me one promise?” 

Miss Burden shook her yellow hair. 
“Perhaps,” she mumbled. 

“Don’t announce your engagement un- 
til you get back to New York. The night 
you arrive I will have a dinner for you 
and Bopps and Sam. Please give Sam 
that chance.” 

“Sam Ogden,” said Miss Burden dog- 
gedly, and looking directly into the 
empty space before her, “is just like all 
the other young men who play at making 
a living on Wall Street.” 

“There is just one difference between 
Sam and the other young men you speak 
of,” said Miss Craig dryly. “Sam is in 
love with you and the others are not. 
Sam is sympathetic and amusing and has 
a sense of humor, and a cheap spirit of 
romance, which is just what you crave, al- 
though you will not admit it. Bopps has 
all the instincts of a Paterson commuter. 
He is sympathetic to you just now, be- 
cause he loves you, but he has no sense of 
humor. If you marry him, you will re- 
gret it within three months, and in six 
months you will be in love with Sam Og- 
den. I know you for what you are.” 

“Notwithstanding which fact,” an- 
swered Miss Burden tartly, “I am going 
to marry Ned Bopps.” 

The answer was an explosive bang 
caused by the slamming of a door. 


II 


Like all newly wed couples who live in 
New York and are not blessed with unlim- 
ited means, the Bopps had been confront- 
ed with the eternal question—the choice 
between a high-ceiling, derclict apartment 
on Washington Square and a kitchenctte 
flat in Harlem. They compromised on an 
apartment on a crosstown strect, not far 
from Riverside Drive, with a restaurant 
on the ground floor. It was the original 
understanding that this arrangement was 
but temporary, but two years and more 
had passed and the Bopps still found 
themselves in the same apartment. The 


drawing-room was a fairly bright little 
place when the sunlight came through the 
bow-window and its glow fell on the wall 
paper with the carmine roses and long 
green stems; but on this particular occa- 
sion there was no sunshine—it was rain- 
ing in torrents; the drops beat against 
the panes, the windows rattled in their 
sashes and the wind whistled and howled 
its way through the narrow streets as if 
it was going to carry away the entire 
west side and dump it into the North 
River. Mrs. Amy Bopps, pretty of face 
and still slight of figure, stood at a win- 
dow looking disinterestedly through the 
mist of the storm to the gray outlines of 
the towering apartment houses across the 
way. Miss Patsey Craig, who a little more 
than two years before had acted as her 
maid of honor, sat in a deep chair at the 
fireplace and rested her feet on the stcel 
fender. 

“You once remarked, Patsey,” said 
Mrs. Bopps, still looking into the storm, 
“that Ned had all the characteristics of a 
Paterson commuter.” 

Miss Craig extended one foot and gave 
the coal grate a jarring kick with her 
heavy walking-boot. “Well?” she asked. 

“Well, the Paterson part wasn’t neces- 
sary. I’ve studied commuters and they 
all have the same characteristics, whether 
they go to Jersey, or Long Island, or up 
Westchester way. They all start the day 
by opening their watch and putting it on 
the breakfast table where the salt-cellar 
ought to be. Then they defy conversa- 
tion by hiding behind the morning pa- 
per.” 

“One of these days,” interrupted Miss 
Craig, “when the clergyman says: ‘If 
any man can show just cause why they 
may not be joined together,’ somebody is 
going to get up and tell the truth and 
acknowledge that the just cause is a 
morning paper held up by a carafe of 
water on the breakfast table.” 

Amy left her place at the window and 
the desolation of the storm outside and 
pulled up a low chair at the side of Miss 
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Craig in front of the fireplace. “What 
I object to most about commuters,” she 
said, “is that they all believe they are 
traffic managers. If there is a crush on 
the ‘L’ platform, or a delay in the sub- 
way, or a fog on the North River, Bopps 
sits down and writes a long letter to the 
superintendent and asks him what he is 
going to do about it. My husband’s sole 
topic of conversation every night when he 
gets home is ferry-boats; whether he 
caught The Pittsburg or The Altoona 
is really about the only thing that inter- 
ests him. Why, the other day he came 
home positively in a nervous perspiration 
because The Altoona was going to be 
laid up for repairs. You might have 
thought he owned all the dry-docks in 
Hoboken.” 

Miss Craig turned in her chair to look 
at a high Dutch clock that stood in the 
corner. ‘What time does he get back?” 

“At six—to the minute.” 

“Is that clock right?” asked Miss 
Craig. 

“It is—regulating that clock is one of 
the best things Ned does. The winding 
takes place every Thursday night before 
he goes to bed. To hear Bopps pull on 
those chains you might think he was coal- 
ing up an Atlantic liner for the Orient. 

Miss Craig put out her hand and laid 
it on Amy’s arm. “You poor kid,’ she 
said. “Neither of us ever thought my 
prophecies at the Springs would really 
come true, did we?” 

Amy pressed her thin pale lips into a 
straight line. ‘They haven’t—not all of 
them. You said in six months I would be 
in love with Sam Ogden.” 

“Did I? Well, aren’t you?” 

“J certainly am not.” Amy spoke with 
an air of much personal conviction. 

“Well, you’re in love with somebody— 
and it’s evidently not Bopps from the way 
you play the piano. Women who love 
their husbands never play that way.” 

“How do I play the piano?” 

“Well, the other day when I was dying 
down in the bedroom and you didn’t know 


1 was listening, you played some music 
that ought to have been sterilized. It 
would have made a poetess of passion 
blush scarlet and knock off work for the 
day. It was awful!” 

“I have not seen Sam Ogden more than 
half a dozen times since my marriage,” 
Amy said, “and then only to say ‘How- 
do-you-do,’ or ‘It’s raining,’ or ‘It isn’t 
raining.’ He doesn’t like me any more.” 

“He does—he told me so himself yester- 
day.” Miss Craig looked up at her friend 
and found that the words were not with- 
out their result. A new color had come 
into the girl’s face and a new light, or 
rather an old light, into her eyes. 

For a few moments there was silence 
while the two girls looked down at the 
four shoes resting on the fender. 

“I expect to see Sam to-night.” It 
was Patsey who broke the silence. ‘He’s 
going to a dance at the Wellmans’.” 

“Well?” asked Amy. 

“Well, Ill tell him that he’s foolish; 
that you’re just as good a friend as you 
ever were and that he ought to come to 
see you to-morrow afternoon.” 

Amy interlaced her fingers. tightly be- 
hind her head and looked up at the tinted 
ceiling. Miss Craig pulled herself out of 
the depths of the chair, and with her chin 
resting between the palms of her hands, 
sat looking at the burning coals in the 
hearth. 

“All right,” said Amy at last. “Tell 
him I'll be home to-morrow at five.” And 
that was the last time Ogden’s name was 
mentioned that afternoon. 

It was unfortunate that on that par- 
ticular Tuesday Bopps should have re- 
turned home with a really unusual bit of 
local news. He announced that the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening he had to start 
on a short business trip to Pittsburg. It 
was an event of some moment, as it was 
the first occasion on which the firm had 
entrusted him with a mission of any im- 
port, and, incidentally, the first time he 
had left his wife over night since their 
wedding day. Of the latter fact it was 
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Amy who reminded him. On his way up 
town Bopps had secured several time- 
tables and the after-dinner hours were de- 
voted to arranging details of the coming 
trip. It was finally decided that he should 
take a through train, for which the last 
boat left Twenty-third Street ferry at 
five-fifty-five Thursday afternoon. Amy 
was to accompany him as far as Jersey 
City and then return to a modest home 
dinner or dine with Patsey Craig, while 
Bopps should take advantage of the din- 
ing-car en route. In all of this Amy pre- 
tended to take a pretty interest, but down 
in her heart she cared not at all. Her mind, 
even while she talked of trains and dining- 
cars, constantly reverted to the visit of 
Ogden the next day. Not for a moment did 
Amy admit to herself that she loved him or 
ever had loved him—he simply represented 
a life that was gone—and gone for good. 
He was the most conspicuous of several 
young men who had proposed to her, and 
any one of whom she now believed would 
have been preferable to Bopps. In the 
days of her engagement she had believed 
that these men would remain faithful to 
her, and from ardent lovers would crys- 
tallize into sincere, devoted friends. 
But in this she was quite wrong. The 
young men did not like her husband and 
stayed away. Bopps was fond of his 
slippers and his after-dinner briarwood 
pipe, and refused to go to places where a 
young married woman would naturally 
keep in touch with her old friends. From 
the very first she saw that the fight was a 
hopeless one, and so she settled down to 
be as good a housewife as her sense of hu- 
mor would permit. But it must be said 
that this sense found shape in words only 
in the long talks with her one faithful 
friend, Patsey Craig. 

Promptly at five o’clock the next day 
Ogden appeared, and for nearly an hour 
Amy and he stumbled through the rough- 
going of the new conditions, but at last 
the barriers were swept away and they 
reached the nigh perfect understanding of 


the days that were. At ten minutes to 
six Amy glanced at the clock. 

“In a few minutes Ned will be back,” 
she said, ‘and before he returns I want to 
ask you a favor. I would ask it of no 
one else, because you are, perhaps, the 
one man who understands me and my 
whims. I am going to start Ned off to- 
morrow afternoon, but I will be back here 
about seven o’clock and I wish you would 
take me some place to dinner; that is, if 
you have no engagement or one that you 
can break. For a few hours I want you 
to be very nice and sweet to me, just as 
if you cared a great deal about me in a 
silly sort of way—just as if you cared so 
much that it was hard to talk of anything 
else but of how very much you—cared; 
as if it were very difficult not to put your 
arms about me and whisper to me all you 
felt for me; but, of course, you wouldn’t 
put your arms about me because in your 
foolish way you must believe that I am 
so fine and good and beautiful that you 
wouldn’t dare to touch the ends of my 
fingers.” 

“Of course, Amy,” he said, “I under- 
stand. Where would you rather dine— 
Sherry’s?” 

The girl shook her head. “I’m afraid 
not—we would be sure to meet some one 
we know.” 

“There would be a chance,” he said, 
“but it would be the same at the Waldorf 
or Martin’s, and it is so much more con- 
spicuous at one of the smaller places. It 
looks, then—as if you really were trying 
to avoid people.” 

There was silence, while the clock ticked 
off the few minutes that remained to them. 

“Tl tell you what to do,” he said. 
“Come to my place. There is only one 
other apartment in the house, and that’s 
not occupied. The rest of the house is 
taken up with shops, and they are all 
closed at six o’clock. There’s not a soul 
in the house at night except my servant 
and myself. What do you say?” 

“Your servant?” she asked. 
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Yes, but that’s all right, Amy; I’ll 
send out for the dinner and he can get 
everything ready and then go out him- 
self. We can wait on each other.” 

For some moments the girl stood look- 
ing at him, but her eyes showed that he 
was very far from her thoughts. The 
clock began to strike the hour. 

“All right,” she said. “T’ll be there, but 
I think you had better make it eight in- 
stead of seven. I?ll have to come back 
here to dress. You’d better go now.” 

“It’s awfully good of you,” he said. 
“We'll have a fine time. I can’t tell you 
how I appreciate it.” 

Amy did not answer him, but walked 
over to the window and stood looking out. 

The following afternoon Amy and her 
husband left their home at an unnecessa- 
rily early hour, but Bopps was an ardent 
disciple of the “Better an hour too early 
than a minute too late” theory, and as a 
* result they reached the ferry in time to 
take the five-twenty-five boat—just half 
an hour ahead of their schedule. On the 
way over Bopps was suddenly seized with 
an inspiration. “I’ll tell you what we’ll 
do,” he said enthusiastically ; “we'll dine 
at the station. I hate to think of you 
going back to the apartment and eating 
all alone; we’ve plenty of time.” 

_For a moment the rail of the ferry- 
boat seemed to bob up and down before 
Amy’s eyes, and the deck to heave under 
her feet as if she were on an ocean liner 
in astorm. Then everything became nor- 
mal again and she was conscious that it 
was necessary for her to combat, and at 
once, her husband’s horrible proposition. 
And just when everything had been so 
well arranged! In former years she had 
often been a guest at little supper and 
dinner parties at Ogden’s rooms, and she 
knéw that as a host he had no peer among 
her friends. All day she had been looking 
forward to the wonderful dinner he would 
have prepared for her, and now it seemed 
as if she must ruin it all by eating at a 
station restaurant—with Bopps. 

“I simply won’t think of it, Ned,” she 


said. “It would be an outrage. You told 
me only this morning how much yov en- 
joyed those table-d’héte dinners on the 
cars, and Katie has a nice little dinner 
waiting for me at home. And you know . 
how it hurts Katie’s feelings when I don’t 
eat everything she cooks.” As a matter 
of fact, Amy had planned on her return 
to tell Katie that she had suddenly been 
called away to fill a place at a formal din- 
ner at Miss Craig’s. 

But Bopps was adamant—the nearer 
the boat got to Jersey City, the more en- 
thusiastic he became over this farewell 
dinner @ deux. As soon as the boat was 
docked he rushed Amy through the long 
station to the restaurant. 

“Not time to sit down at a table,” he 
said cheerfully. ‘We'll just climb up on 
stools at the instantaneous lunch counter 
and order something that’s ready.” 

Amy accepted her fate as gracefully 
as she could and climbed nimbly on a 
high stool at the long counter, but in all 
her life she had never wanted so much to 
break out in unrestrained tears. 

“Just the thing!’ exclaimed Bopps, 
looking over the menu. “And something 
you are very fond of, Amy,—chicken 
fricassee with home-made dumplings.” 

Amy cast one fleeting look of reproach 
at the grinning negro waiter as he dashed 
off after the chicken. All the strength 
seemed to have gone out of her back, and 
for a moment she feared she was going 
to double up like a jack-knife. It was 
Bopps’ voice that brought her back to 
the real situation. 

‘Those crullers down there, Amy, un- 
der the cover,—to finish off with, eh?” 

Amy glanced down the long counter 
and saw a pile of crullers a foot high; 
under other glass covers there were pyra- 
mids of pound cakes, stacks of sand- 
wiches in greased paper wrappings, and 
many quarters of many kinds of pie. 
She wondered at what point Bopps’ de- 
sire for restaurant food would fail him. 

The smiling waiter returned and placed 
before them two great plates of chicken 
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fricassce. The chicken appeared to Amy 
to be all legs and the dumplings as large 
as grape fruit. Over it all was a most 
generous supply of heavy yellow gravy. 

“One portion would have been enough 
for two,” said Bopps, helding himself. 

“For two,” said Amy--“for two 
armies.” 

Bopps chuckled at her little joke. 
“And, George,’ he called to the waiter, 
“two glasses of milk—cold.” 

Amy was picking ostentatiously at a 
small bone. 

“What’s the matter, dear,” he said. 
“Don’t you care for the dumplings?” 

Amy cut into a great mass of dough. 
“JT don’t think I am feeling very hungry,” 
she said. 

“Now don’t tell me you are going to be 
ill,” Bopps said between bites. 

Two tears forced themselves into the 
girl’s eyes. The situation had far ex- 
ceeded her sense of humor. Bopps looked 
up just in time to see his wife dab her 
handkerchief into both eyes. 

“Poor little woman,” he said—“please 
try to enjoy your dinner. I’ll be out to 
Pittsburg and back before you know it.” 

In answer Amy only sniffed and ‘blew 
her nose rather violently. Throughout 
the rest of the dinner Bopps watched her 
with much solicitude, and the last chance 
only to feign eating was lost to her. He 
had not only made her devour a great part 
of the chicken and dumpling but a huge 
slice of lemon meringue pie, for which on 
other occasions she had, unfortunately, 
expressed her partiality. 

But at last the most unhappy meal of 
her life came to an end, and Amy followed 
her husband to the train gate. 

“Now don’t be miserable,” he said by 
way of farewell, “and don’t worry about 
my giving up dinner on the train. I 
enjoyed our little party very much.” 

When Amy arrived at her apartment 
she found a large purple box waiting for 
her. She carried it into her room and 
opened it when she was quite sure that she 
was alone. She laid the flowers on her 


dressing-table—they were the first she 
had received since the day of her wedding. 
There had been days when purple boxes 
had heen so plentiful that she had regard- 
ed them as her natural due; there had 
been days when her vanity had even re- 
belled egainst writing a note of acknowl- 
edgment. These were the thoughts that 
came to her as she stood in front of her 
mirror with the bunch of damp violets 
and orchids pressed against her check. 
Half an hour later, when she was dressed, 
she explained her departure, as she had 
planned to do, to her two servants. She 
would see Patsey Craig the next day and 
tell her what she had done, and thus se- 
cure herself against the only source 
through which her husband might know 
where she had really dined. 

Ogden received her at the door of his 
study, and she went alone into his own 
room to take off her cloak. It was the 
same room she had known as a girl two 
years before, when she had gone there as 
one of several well-chaperoned girls. As 
a married woman she wondered that the 
bachelor apartment still held the same fas- 
cination of mystery for her. At the mir- 
ror she carefully arranged her hair and 
pinned the bunch of violets at her waist 
and then walked slowly about the room, 
looking for new faces among the photo- 
graphs of Ogden’s friends. There were 
several of groups in which both she and 
Ogden appeared, and, with one exception, 
he had been standing, in every instance, 
at her side. The one exception was the 
picture of her wedding party. She picked 
the photograph up and looked at it care- 
fully under an electric light. Then she 
walked back to the mirror. The face was 
just the same, but the difference between 
the stiff, high-necked satin wedding-dress 
with its absurd veil and the low-cut dinner 
gown she wore now, made her smile pleas- 
antly at the woman in the mirror. For 
some moments she stopped to look at her 
reflection. Her black chiffon gown with 
its steel spangles made a fine foil for the 
full white throat and the firm, well-round- 
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ed arms, the pink cheeks and the hair piled 
high on the well-poised head. 

“Do hurry up, Amy,” Ogden called 
from the outer room, “the dinner is get- 
ting cold.” His voice recalled her to her 
position and the absurdity of any at- 
tempt on her part to eat another dinner, 
but she went in and took her place at the 
little table. It was almost as it used to be 
—better, perhaps, for, instead of places 
for six or eight, the table was now set for 
only two—the one man that really count- 
ed for the moment—and herself. Such 
light as there was came from the four can- 
dles on the table; the cloth was almost 
hidden by American Beauty and Bride 
roses lying on a bed of smilax, scarcely 
leaving space for the wonderful china and 
glass on which Ogden so justly prided 
himself. Amy glanced about the little 
room and smilingly recognized the heavy 
hangings, the mezzotints, the sporting 
prints, the broad marquetry desk and the 
mahogany side-board, on which there were 
many decanters and two silver chafing 
dishes with their wicks burning brightly. 

She drew the chair close to the table, 
and, resting her elbows on either side of 
her plate, held her face between both 
palms. Between the shaded candles Og- 
den looked across the smilax and the roses 
at the delicately tinted cheeks, the small, 
straight nose, the smiling lips, the golden 
curling hair, the ivory throat and arms. 

“Well?” she asked. 

Ogden smiled. “Well,” he said and 
raised his glass. 

The girl nodded and, reaching across 
the narrow table, touched her glass to his. 

“To you!” he said. 

“To you, too,” she answered, “and to 
the days that were.” For a few moments 
there was silence, while Amy looked down 
at the square piece of toast and the caviar 
on her plate. Then she put down her 
fork and smiled whimsically at her host. 
“I suppose I ought to cry, or try to eat 
this, or—to do something, but instead I 
am going to tell you just what happened. 
Bopps forced me to eat a terrible dinner 


with him at the Jersey City depot about 
an hour ago. I don’t feel as if I could 
ever look food in the face again. He 
forced fricassee chicken and dumplings 
and lemon pie down my throat the way a 
child feeds a pet crocodile. It’s no use, 
Sam, I can’t eat anything.” 

Ogden did not attempt to conceal his 
disappointment. He and his servant had 
worked hard over this dinner, and it had 
promised very well. 

“Nothing?” he asked. 

Amy shook her head. Her eyes werc 
becoming a little misty and Ogden saw 
that such humor as there might have been 
in the situation for her had disappeared 
entirely. She picked up one of the long- 
stemmed beauty roses and pressed it with 
both hands to her lips, which had suddenly 
become white and straight. 

“It almost seems,” she said, “as if he 
might have let me have this one hour of 
pleasure.” 

Ogden got up and started to walk 
around the table to her side, but he 
stopped half way and leaned against the 
desk. The girl interlaced her fingers be- 
hind her head and stared up at the ceil- 
ing, her face white and expressionless. 

“There will be other days, Amy,” he said. 

“No, Sam, there will not be other days. 
It’s no use trying to deceive one’s self.” 
Her voice sounded tired, and she appar- 
ently spoke without any feeling of anger 
or resentment. “If my love of pleasure 
were half as great as my fear of respect- 
ability, there might be many days in 
which Ned would have no part. I knew 
that I was going to regret this foolish- 
ness when I came here and I do already. 
Young women with morals should be more 
careful whom they marry.” 

“I do wish,” Ogden said, “you would 
try to cat and drink something.” 

Amy shook her head. “I couldn’t— 
the memory of Bopps and his dumplings 
is too evident. Ring for a cab, won’t you? 
I must go back home.” 

“Please, Amy,” Ogden begged, “don’t 


go now.” 
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“I have to, Sam,” she said. “I just 
have to. I know it’s hard on you, but I 
wanted to try an experiment and it has 
failed, that’s all. If it hadn’t been dum- 
plings and lemon pie, it would have been 
Bopps in some other form. Please ring 
for the cab.” 

“You'll let me drive back with you?” 

She shook her head. “I would rather 
go alone. You’ve been so good to me, 
please let me have my way once more.” 

When Amy got out of the cab she saw 
the lights from the living-room of her 
apartment and she knew that her husband 
must have returned. She had told her 
servants that they might go out for the 
evening, and she was sure that they would 
not return until very late. It was Bopps 
who opened the door of the apartment. 

“Why, Ned,” she said smiling. ‘This 
is a surprise. Why did you come back?” 

“Well,” he answered, helping her off 
with her cloak, “it was like this: Old 
Burton got back to the office after I had 
started. You know he has been away on 
a long trip. I suppose he didn’t approve 
of the deal and so he wired me at Trenton 
to return and see him to-morrow. I got 
off and took the next train back. But I 
didn’t expect you home so soon—Katie 
told me you had gone to Patsey Craig’s 
to a dinner party.” 

Amy followed her husband into the liv- 
ing-room. Bopps stretched himself at 
full length in a morris chair by the side 
of the center table and picked up a book 
which he had been reading. Amy was 
standing in front of the fire with her 
hands clasped behind her. As Bopps 
found the page for which he had been 
looking, he glanced up as if conscious of 
the eyes that were turned on him. 

“How did you find Patsey—all right?” 

“I haven’t seen Patsey,” Amy said. “I 
didn’t go there.” 

Bopps put down the opened book on 
the table. “You didn’t go there,” he re- 
peated. “Why, where did you go?” 

Amy half turned from him and the 
fingers of her right hand closed about a 


little vase on the mantel-shelf. “I was 
dining,” she said, “with a man I used to 
know. I dined at his apartment.” 

“Alone?” he asked. 

“Quite.” 

Bopps sat up and put his pipe on an 
ash receiver on the table. “Why did you 
do this, Amy?” 

“Why? She picked up the vase she 
had been fingering and looked carefully 
at the hieroglyphics on it as if they would 
give her the reason. “I thought,” she 
said quite dispassionately, “that a little 
excitement and pleasure would do me 
good. Don’t worry, though—it didn’t. 
I felt really very ill at ease all the time, 
and that dinner you forced on me at Jer- 
sey City had quite taken away my appe- 
tite.” 

Bopps put the palms of his hands to- 
gether deliberately, so that the tips of his 
fingers touched each other. 

“Can’t you find pleasure in your own 
home?” he asked. 

“Not very much,” she said. She 
crossed over to a chair opposite her hus- 
band and sat with her elbows resting on 
her knees and her cheeks between her 
palms. 

“Who was the blackguard?” he asked. 
“T want to see him.” 

“He isn’t a blackguard; he’s a very nice 
sort of boy. I invited myself to dinner, 
so you see it is quite unnecessary for you 
to see him. That is, unless you want to 
thank him.” 

“I don’t understand you at all, Amy,” 
he said. 

The girl smiled. “I’m afraid you 
don’t. You never did. It is not easy to 
explain to you, because if you haven’t un- 
derstood in two years, it is difficult to 
make you understand in a few words 
now.” Her voice was without inflection, 
and she was speaking apparently to the 
lamp-globe on the center table. 

“When I married you there were women 
who told me the way to hold a man was 
to keep him guessing, but what’s the use 
if every time you ask him a riddle the 
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man shakes his head and says: ‘I give it 
up.’ One trouble about you, Ned, is, you 
have no curiosity. Did you ever, for in- 
stance, notice this dress I have on?” 

Bopps glanced at the black chiffon 
waist with the steel spangles and hesi- 
tated a moment before he spoke. “I—I 
don’t know.” 

“Well, it’s a handsome dress,” Amy 
went on. “I bought it several months ago. 
It cost a lot of money and I thought it 
might please you. I wore it at dinner 
when we were alone here one night and 
you didn’t notice it at all. It didn’t even 
shock you. Really, Ned, it ought to have 
done that, but so far as you were con- 
cerned, it might have been a cotton shirt- 
waist.” 

“I work hard all day,” Bopps protest- 
ed, “and often I am tired at night and I 
can’t understand how you expect me to 
notice everything. You know, after all, 
that I spend nearly all of my time work- 
ing for you.” 

“That’s just it, Ned; that’s just it. I 
don’t want you to spend all of your time 
working for me—I want you to squander 
some of it on me—just waste it on me 
foolishly. That’s why I went out to din- 
ner to-night. I wanted to hear some one 
say ‘I love you.’ I wanted to hear a man 
say that I looked well, that my dress was 
pretty. I wanted to see a man figurative- 
ly on his knees begging something of me; 
I wanted him to treat me as if I was made 
of a little finer clay than he was; I wanted 
to hear a man beg for a favor—not de- 
mand it. Since you married me have you 
ever looked at my calendar? No, I don’t 
mean the calendar on the desk over there. 
I mean my calendar—the calendar every 
woman carries in her heart, with certain 


days marked in red on it. Wedding days, 


birthdays, Easter, Christmas and foolish 
anniversary days that should mean noth- 
ing except to you and to her.” 

“You know what I did at Christmas,” 
he protested. 

“J do, indeed,” she said. “You gave 
me something which you could ill afford. 


You told me so then, and you have told 
me of it many times since then. I should 
have been happier if you had given me a 
Christmas tree which you had dressed with 
your own hands—if you had only given 
me a stocking with a foolish toy.” 

Bopps got up and paced the floor, his 
hands clasped behind his back. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean,” he said, “I don’t 
know what you mean.” He glanced down 
at her, but she looked at him wide-eyed 
and as if he was something quite inani- 
mate, as if he was a part of the furniture. 
The clock in the corner began to strike 
the hour, and for a few moments there 
was silence. 

Amy got up and crossed to the door 
which led to her own room. “It’s Thurs- 
day night, Ned,” she said; “don’t forget 
to wind the clock.” She closed the door 
softly behind her and crossing the bed- 
room to her mirror stood listening, with 
her hands resting on the dressing-table, 
And then from the living-room came the 
sound of Bopps winding up the chains of 
the Dutch clock. Smilingly Amy looked 
at the face in the mirror before her. 
“What a kid you are,” she said to the blue 
eyes looking into hers. “What a fool to 
talk to a man without a sense of humor.” 

With her knuckles still resting hard on 
the dressing-table she pressed her face 
close to the mirror and looked searchingly 
into the reflection of her own drawn white 
features, and for the moment she seemed 
to be looking into the eyes of all the girls 
she had ever known. 

‘What fools the most of us girls are,” 
she whispered—“‘what dull, stupid fools! 
We think we are marrying men, but we’re 
not. They’re not real husbands—only 
janitors.” 

And then the face in the mirror sud- 
denly became blurred. The girl’s arms 
relaxed and she groped her way across the 
room, and throwing herself on the bed, 
pressed her wet burning eyes against the 
soft, cool linen. And from the outer 
room there came to her the sound of Bopps 
winding the clock. 
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LONG time ago, when I was very 
well and quite young, I used to think 


it would be a most delightful thing 
to have a diary, I think I called it a jour- 
nal, that locked. 

To inscribe the day’s doings, your 
thoughts and feelings about them, your 
opinions of people; to pour out longings 
and heart-aches, and then to turn the key 
neatly on them all, and lay them away! 
It appealed to the secret, reserve side of 
me, and I meant some day to do it. 

But I hadn’t time then to do all the 
things there were to be done, lect alone 
write any of them down. So the years 
slipped, galloped by. 

Now I am too idle; there is nothing to 
write. 

Of course, I can “inscribe”—I believe 
that was the word I used—my opinions 
of the people about me; but they are in- 
different opinions. 

My doctors, two gray-bearded tortur- 
ers, who maltreat my poor back to the 
point of hysterical rebellion on my part, 
there’s no particular idea I have about 
them, except an unholy wish that they 
would both fall dead while they are per- 
forming their evil rites. But others 
would spring up in their places. It is a 
waste of what tiny energy I still pos- 
sess to “inscribe” a “longing” about them. 

I put my “journal” away now. I hear 
them coming. Beasts! Torturers! Why 
can’t they let me lie here and live, if I 
must, die if I can—without their assist- 
ance either way! 
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After a night of weakness and slowly 
vanishing pain, I “take my pen in hand” 


—it is leaking badly, too. The gray- 
bearded ones yesterday brought a smooth- 
faced one with them, and the three of — 
them went through a succession of manip- 
ulations that would have put thumb- 
screws and the rack on the list of incom- 
petents. I have only a hazy idea what a 
rack was, but if it was anything more 
painful than the smooth-faced one’s fin- 
gers as they played scales up and down 
my spine, then I take off my hat to the 
rack. 

Of a sudden everything grew black, 
and it was a scratchy harsh black, not the 
soft nice black that it doesn’t hurt to 
faint away into. 

Then I heard one of the gray-bearded 
ones say: “Poor child, I don’t believe her 
strength will stand it,” and a voice close 
to my ear responded, “Throw that blanket 
over her, there’s too much air.” 

I came out of the blackness into a soft 
gray that was restful and quiet. I whis- 
pered to the voice that had spoken last, 
“Let me stay here,” and the voice an- 
swercd, very softly, “You shall.” 

And it went on saying something to 
the other voices, and they grew farther 
away and murmured something about .- 
“coming to” and “in the library.” 

But I stayed still and quiet in the gray, 
and rested, and snuggled closer in it. 

Then the sunlight came. There was 
Mandy, my maid, on her knees by me, and 
her dear old black face had two big tears 
on it. 

I shut my eyes again, but the gray had 
disappeared and around from the head of . 
my couch came the smooth-faced one. 

I put out my hands to him and begged 
him not to play any more scales. “Of 
course not,” he answered promptly, “once 
was enough, and you stood it well.” 
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‘Where is the gray?” I asked, closing 
my eyes again. “I wanted to stay in it.” 
And I pushed away the glass he held to 
me. 
He gave the glass to Mandy. 
“Get her to take it,” he said. 
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I’ve been too ill to see any one to-day, 
though mother came in a few moments. 

“They consulted about you yesterday,” 
she told me. 

“If they’d only consulted!” I groaned. 

“It seems that Lutzig and Braun are 
going to Germany ; there’s something go- 
ing on there they’re crazy to hear about. 
They’ve given you over to Dr. Varick.” 

Mother was trying to see if the bird in 
her new hat was at a pleasing angle. 

“He’s probably no worse than the 
others,” I said wearily, “though he seemed 
so yesterday.” 

Mother let the bird alone and came 
around to my side. 

“Alice,” she said, “we must try to bear 
it.” 

I looked up at her. 

“You're bearing it fairly well,” I said. 

“Now don’t be sarcastic,” she said. 
“You know, dear child, how I sympa- 
thize.” 

“Yes mother,” I said. 
you sympathize.” 

“I think you should appreciate the fact 
that I have to leave your father and stay 
up North here with you.” 

“You don’t need to,” I said. “I'll give 
you back to father. I mustn’t be selfish.” 

Then mother went away to her tailor’s 
and a luncheon. Poor mother! 

Then I sent a telegram to father: 
“Send for her. I want to be alone.” 

He will send. 
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My journal is taking to itself individu- 
ality. It is my confidante, my bosom 
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friend. I feel as if its name must be 
Celia. For once there was a girl named 
Celia that I loved. She was the only per- 
son, except Mandy, I ever could tell 
things to, and Mandy has always been 
my shadow; literally and figuratively, 
my large, fat, distorted, companionable 
shadow! One can always tell things to 
one’s shadow. 

But Celia died. 

Why do I feel that she knows about my 
journal? Why do I feel that she knows 
about my poor battered back and aching 
spine? At times her little finger-tips fol- 
low the doctors’ in their torture-journey, 
and their soothing is all that keeps me 
from crying aloud with pain and hope- 
lessness. 

For that is what is killing me! 

I shall never walk again, never ride, 
never dance. Written down, the words 
look almost meaningless: Never walk— 
never ride—never dance! But when I 
whisper them to myself they are like the 
echoes of lost souls sweeping by me in 
vain search of some vanished earthly hap- 
piness. 

Nev-er walk, nev-er ride, nev-er walk— 
nev-er ride! They beat themselves in a 
rhythm on my brain at night, and my 
brain takes it up and echoes it through- 
out my sleep. 

Why need it have been? If Eleanor 
must have gone with us that morning, 
after she had said no, why did I offer 
her my horse and take, myself, old Hat- 
ter, who stumbles as naturally as he 
breathes. Why did I forget Hatter, 
stumbling, everything except the morn- 
ing air, and the pink coats, and the cry 
of the hounds? Why did I jump? Why 
need I fall? God must have forgotten 
me that morning. He must have been 
looking out for the rest that took the 
fence so safely, then turned away, as a 
daring, foolish little creature on a big, 
half-blind horse leaped into the air gal- 
lantly, to fall—so ignominiously. As long 
as you live, dear little Celia-Journal, you 
will never know, I can never put in words, 
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the vision that flashed over me as we fell. 

It was as if I saw that it might have 
been Eleanor, but it was I. Oh, God, it 
was |! 


It is nice that I have a journal, and it 
is nice that I want to write in it. 

Mother has gone South to-day. She 
will have her teas and luncheons, and the 
women that haven’t been North this year 
will know all about the New York fash- 


ions and fads. And they ail will ask 
about me, and mother will shake her 
pretty blond head and say: “Poor Alice, 
she takes it so hard!” Then they will 
talk about Eleanor’s engagement to my 
cousin Hollis, and some of them will say 
to themselves, ‘Poor Alice!’ again. And 
they won’t know that I don’t care; that 
I’m glad he is going to marry her. 

It was I who broke our engagement, 

he who insisted it should not be broken. 

_ They wept at the plighting of their troth. 
And yet they were not to blame. Love 
goes whither it will. 

The sun shines into my ‘pretty room, 
and flowers scent the air. Mandy croons 
in a low chair as she mends some lace my 
impatient fingers have torn. 

It is time for the new doctor. Stay 
very close to me, little Celia, with your 
tender touch. - 


The a smooth-faced one is tall and broad. 
The others were stooped and narrow. The 
others gazed at me with gentle eyes of 


pity. He has a frank, clear glance that 
meets mine squarely. 

It rains to-day. All morning on my 
window pancs the rain-drops have pelted, 
and I have closed my eyes and have seen 
the woods with their dripping trees and 
wet glistening paths, and have breathed 
in the cold, damp, fragrant air of the au- 
tumn storm. 

No pain to-day! 
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Last night Mandy said Psalms to me 
as I tried to sleep. She repeats them 


fragmentarily, 
hopefully. 

“De Lord am my shepherd.” 

“TI shall not want.” 

“Sho’ly goodness and mercy will foller 
me all my days.” 

“He shall cover thee with His feath- 
ers.” 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the ter- 
ror by night.” 

I made her ,say that over and over 
again, and the last one I remember was: 
“He shall give His angels charge over 
thee.” 

It seemed like a prophecy and a prom- 
ise. : 
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I wonder, little Celia-Journal, if you 
are one of the angels Mandy’s psalm tells 
about. Surely your sympathetic spirit 
lives between these brown covers and flies 
to meet me when I unfasten this tiny pad- 
lock. 

And Mandy is another angel, a nice, 
big, cozy, black angel, with room in her 
lap for a tired, aching head, and room in 
her heart for me and all my pains and 
tiresome moanings. 

I told her as much this morning. 

“Laws, honey, Miss Alice,” she said, 
“T ain’t a angel. I’m just yo’ nuss and 
yo’ maid. But if it’ll accommerdate you 
or any them lil’ pretty ideas o’ yours, 
why Mandy’ll be a angel fer yer.” 

And maybe the new doctor is an angel, 
a great big man-angel, with strong, broad 
invisible wings. 

He floats in—walks in, I mean, and a 
touch of strength comes to me. I almost 
move sometimes to go to meet him. There 
is something remarkable about him, 
though he is far from the breezy, knock- 
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things-over kind, that you associate with 
people of exceptional vital force. 

I almost laughed the other day while 
he was here. I thought this out sud- 
denly, the man-angel part, and he looked 
up and caught me broadly grinning at 
him. 

He smiled back. 

“J was thinking how you’d look with 
wings,” I said brilliantly, and could feel 
my face crimson. 

He looked at me sharply for a moment, 
then the smile twitched again at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

“They’d be mighty convenient,” he 
said, “when my horses get lame and the 
auto breaks down.” 

He finished a little powder and came 
over to me. 

“Tyon’t think too much,” he said. 
“Read mush and rest and—don’t care.” 

He put his hand on my forehead. 

“Cool as a cucumber,” he said. “You’re 
a plucky little girl.” 

And I said meekly, “Thank you,” and 
cried a little when he was gone. 


It’s nice to have a big, kind man-angel 
around, but you miss him when he goes. 


I sent for a lot of “mush” novels. They 
have come, and are in a row on the low 
book-stand at the side of my couch, 

The man-angel picked one up to-day. 


““Q) Tender Dolores?” he read. “A 
woman has courage to send a book out 
with a title like that.” 

“And as likely as not she wasn’t tender 
at all,” I said. “Do they look mushy 
enough?” 

“They'll do, I think,” he answered. 

“Tt seems an insult to one’s brain,”? I 
complained. 

“Your brain won’t consider them an 
insult. Maybe they will serve as an 
air cushion. Your brain cells have been 
most uncommonly overworked these last 
months ; they must feel good and bruised.” 

“They are numb, most of the time,” I 
told him. “They wake up at intervals 
and howl.” 
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“Next time they howl read this,” he 
laughed, and threw “Dolores” 
couch. 

So I read it and let its soft, sentimental 
waters lap about me, and really, like 
“Emma Jane,” I “had no thoughts of 
any kind” for the rest of the afternoon. 


on the 
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who died and left me, had strange fancies 
that she wove, in childish language, into 
a fairy carpet whereon we both would 
float in Happy Land. Since then Pve 
never cared for fairy tales. 

She died and left me. At any rate she 
died. 


Once a saiecen walked in his garden, 
and a wild rose lay at his feet. Its slen- 
der stem was broken; its petals drooped. 
He stooped and picked it up and held it 
tenderly. ; 

“Here are flowers, prince,’ ? called the 
nobles and ladies about him. ‘Perfect 
flowers of beauty and rare perfume.” 

But the prince smiled and waved them 
away. 

And they whispered among themselves: 
“He is thinking of the princess who lies 
helpless. Poor prince!” 

But the prince carried the rose to his 
palace and: the princnes: nursed it in a 
glass. . 

“My two wild roses!’ whispered the 
prince-sweetheart.. 

And the princess-sw eetheart kissed him 


and was happy. 
Fu ne Ae aby tet ne, 
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There was a pearl, and it had no sct- 
ting, and lovers of jewels passed it by. 

But one lover saw it. He took it, 
casket and all, and soon a tiny band of 
gold encircled the pearl, and the lover 
wore it next his heart. 

And once a soul lay bruised and 
crushed. <A good saint came her way, and 
poured the wine of life out for her, and 
the bread of hope he broke for her. 

And when the poor, bruised soul was 
healed, the saint—the good saint—went 
his way and— 

Oh, little Celia- Journal, what are these 
thoughts that creep out from your brown 
covers and trace themselves in my hand- 
writing on your pages? My little friend. 


The two gray-whiskered, bent and nar- 
row ones returned last week. To-day 
they came into my room like memories. 

“Well,” said one, “she seems to have 
survived our absence.” , 

He looked for my approval of his jest. 
I tried to answer, but my heart was on 
my lips. 

It meant—no big man-angel to give me 
life and courage; no one coming to the 
door, toward whom I make vain but invol- 
untary effort to rise and greet. It meant 
no good saint, only two physicians, Lut- 
zig and Braun, highly respected, and the 
most expensive in the city. 

But the second, the one who does not 
rub his hands together, said: 

“Are you satisfied, child? 
doing well for you?” 

And I answered: 

“He is doing well for me.” 

After a while they went. 
came and is to come. 

Truly when the gods threaten they do 
it oftentimes in play. 

To-day I am much better. I shall 
never walk, but one can be almost quite 
well and never walk. 


Is Varick 


To-day he 


The days are fuller now. 
that my mind will not grow dull and self- 
centered. And I write letters home, to 
mother, and father, to Eleanor, and one 
or two to Hollis. 

Their wedding comes this week. How 


I read, so 


glad I am they are to be happy. There 
is not a tiniest regret nor any thoughts of 
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them but those of love and good will. All 
lovers should be happy. 

Mandy sits and croons again in the low 
chair and—here is the good saint of heal- 
ing coming. You must hide, little Celia! 

He sat and talked a while to-day. 

I asked him what made him think of 
spines and hips and twisted bones to 
study about. 

He had a sister once. <A beautiful soul 
within a tortured body. As a boy he 
watched her grow more beautiful and more 
misshapen. He suffered with her; when 
she died he made a vow. 

He sold all there was to sell, and went 
to college. He worked, did what there 
was to do to carn the moncy to finish his 
course; then came special courses, and so on. 

“And now,” I said, “you know her life- 
suffering was not-in vain.” 

He looked at me quickly. 

“I am glad I told you,” was all he said. 

But he took my hand as he left. 

“Sometimes,” he said slowly, “your 
eyes look like my sister’s. Yet you do 
not suffer any more. That’s over.” 

“So,” I said, “I do not suffer any more.” 

“What is it then?” 

“I wish sometimes that I were going to 
—to be like other women.” 

“Like other women? How?” 

“I want to walk.” 

There was a dead silence. 
draw his breath quickly. \ 

“But you will walk!” 

I opened my eyes. I had not dared to 
look at him before. 

“Don’t,” I said, faintly. 
not. It only makes it harder.” 

“T heard,” I went on. “I heard, the 
day you came. You all were in the room 
beyond these. The register was open. 
The words came through. But then, I 
knew before.” 

He leaned down and took my hand 
from my side where my heart beat in 
heavy throbs that hurt me. 

“You said,” I could hardly ¢ wp the 
words, “you said, ‘she'll never walk a step 
again” I heard you.” 


I heard him 


“You must 
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His face changed. He still held my 
hand, and he sank on a footstool by me. 

“Listen,” he said very quietly, “I was 
speaking of another case, another case 
entirely. I said there was hope for ‘you, 
I thought. But, unfortunately, you 
didn’t hear that. I must have turned this 
way as I spoke of the other; she will 
never walk another step, poor soul!” 

His eyes looked so truthfully into 
mine! Then he added: 

“She is a woman old enough to be your 
grandmother.” 

I only looked at him. 

He leancd closer. 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

I shook my head. 

A flood of color swept his face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said and started to rise. 

But I clung to his hand. 

“I thank you, though,” I said to him, 
“IT know you meant—” 

“Never mind what I meant—” he inter- 
rupted more roughly than I had ever 


heard him speak, and he laid my hand 


down on the cover, gently, and was gone. 

Mandy says he will not be here for a 
week. I shall not need him, for the pain 
is gone. I almost wish—a week! 


Four nights ago I slept badly. Poor 
Mandy was up and down all night wait- 
ing on a fretful, wikeful mistress. 

“I’m goin’ send for de doctor, if you 
carries on like dat to-night, Miss Alice, 
honey,” she said next day. “He'll quiet 
you, sure ’nuff.” 

I was ashamed. It seemed, by daylight, 
as though I could have helped it, and 
when night came again, I lay quite still 
and counted sheep. But they grew so 
many! There were ficlds and fields of 
them! 

Then my eves opened wide, my hands 
twitched, and always those horrible 
crowding sheep looked at me with re- 
proachful eves. 
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Then Mandy moved toward the tele- 
phone, but I saw and stopped her. 

“Ts it such a dreadful thing,” I asked 
her, “that I should be awake a few hours? 
I don’t mind it in the least. Bring me a 
book.” 

Poor Mandy brought the book. I bade 


her sleep. 
[ste answered “Yes, Miss Alice,” in a 
rt-broken voice, and I flung the book 
aside and beckoned her to me. 
“Say the Psalms,” I whispered. 
And she sobbed, in tearful relief, “De 
Lord am my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
T let her go on. But I do want, I do! 
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Last nig t the pain came back. I could 


have stood it, only that I had had no rest. 

But I told myself I did not need him— 
and I would not send. 

Then Mandy crept away, and as I lay 
there moaning, little moans of pain and 
self-pity, there was a long stride across 
the floor, and a voice close to my ear. 

I reached up my hands. 

“Oh, good saint—” I began. 
realized I was saying it aloud and I 
stopped. 

He asked no questions, only called fox 
hot water, fingered a needle swiftly, and 
a sharp little pain shot up my arm. 

Then his hand smoothed the hair from 
my forehead, while grim pain and all its 
cohorts swept backward into oblivion; a 
softness crept to my pillows and heavi- 
ness to my limbs. 


ThenI . 
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To-day he talked with me about the ac- 


cident. He led me on to tell him how it 
happened, what I thought when I fell, 
and all the morbid horrid details that 
make of a catastrophe a vivid picture 
photographed on one’s brain. 

“Who picked you up?” he asked. 

“Hollis,” I told him. 

“He is—?” 

“My cousin. He was my fiancé.” 

“I did not know.” 

' “There’s nothing to know. 
Eleanor next week.” 

“Eleanor?” — 

“The girl who rode my horse.” 

He looked at me soberly. 

“Fate certainly had it up her sleeve for 
you,” he said. 

“One can’t give up what doesn’t really 
belong to one,” I said. ‘The horse was 
mine.” 

“If you don’t mind a bit more catechiz- 
ing, do you remember what words you 
first heard after you fell?” 

I smiled. I think it wasn’t a pleasant 
smile. 

“Mother was crying,” I told him, 
“ ‘Never walk again? she was almost 
screaming. ‘Why, she might as well be 
dead.’ I rather agreed with her.” 

He bit his lip. 

“I shouldn’t have told you literally,” I 
said, reproaching myself. It is always a 
temptation to speak bitterly when I let 
mysclf talk of that time. 

“That is just what I wanted—a literal 
_ account,” he assured me. 

“T felt,” I went on, “as if earth and 
sky had met and I was in between them. 


He marries 


Then mother’s well-timed exclamation, 
then Mandy’s weepings and calling on 


the Lord to spare me; then Hollis’s scared 
looks when he came near me! Later his 
insisting that he should marry me, that a 
little thing like getting about as other 
women do wasn’t going to make a cad of 
him; and finally Eleanor’s confession, 
poor child, that they were getting up 
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their courage to tell me they’d fallen in 
love with cach other when my little affair 
took place and closed their mouths. Oh, 
it all came in orderly sequence, but by the 
time I came North it was like a dreadful 
dream—the only part that was real was 
me.” 

And then he rose to go. 

“Forgive the questionings,” he said. 
“They’re over.” 


To-day a big, big bunch of roses came. 
“From an inquisitor.” 

I sent a line of thanks. 

Oh, Celia-Journal, if I had not you to 
tell these things to! 

Sometimes, after your smal] hands close 
my eyes to slumber, and I feel their soft 
caressings, the same touch that in child- 
hood used to soothe me, it seems that sud- 
denly,in their stead, firmer and longer fin- 
gers pressed my eyelids down and lay 
along my forehead. 

It may be shame to any woman to think 
these things of any man who has said no 
word of love to her. But the fragrance 
of his roses sends a madness over me. 

His voice, I hear it when he’s far away, 
is striving and compelling and tender: 
and the sound of his step and the echo of 
his laugh are company for me when the 
days and the nights are long. 

And if it be a shame for a woman to 
love, then shamed am I. A blessed shame! 

And no one but you, little Journal, will 
ever know. 


One day last week, when he came in, I 
made a movement as. if to rise to mect 


him. He looked at me oddly. 

“It seems so strange, even yet, to lie 
still and grect one’s friends.” 

It was poorly thought up. He is my 
physician, and one does not run to meet 
the family doctor, as a rule. 
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“You have those impulses often, now 
that you are better, don’t you?” he asked. 
“That is natural. It shows that nature is 
tapping away at the roots.” 

“I wish she’d tap a little harder,” I 
said, “then I’d be on my fect. But truth- 
fully, I can’t say I feel it very keenly, ex- 
cept when you come.” 

Then I turned a bright scarlet. 

But I plunged boldly on. “Ever since 
you first came,” I found myself saying, 
“I have that queer feeling that I must 
get up. Have you been saying telepath- 
ically to me, ‘Get up and walk,- lazy 
girl?’ ” 

To my surprise, he turned as red as I. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” he answered, 
“but Td try it if I thought it would make 

ou.’ 

“[’m afraid it wouldn’t,- quite,” I 
laughed. 


Strange I have 


His eyes are blue. 
never known it. 

Some day they will look on a woman as 
I have dreamed they looked on me. 

Oh, blessed little Celia-friend. Can’t’ 
you whisper through the silence and tell 
me how to take this love from my heart, 
where it aches and throbs and cries out 
in its loneliness? !God loved you when vl 
took you all too young to know a woman’s 
heart-ache.[ 


“JT don’t think you need me any more,” 
he said to-day. 

I took hold of the coverlet, and smiled . 
back at him. 

“Have I been such a troublesome pa- 
tient that you are going to cast me off?” 


“[’m not going to cast you off,” he 
said. “I’m coming just the same, if I 
may. I hope I’m your friend now, and 
when I come you must forget I’m a physi- 


cian.” 
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“I’m under orders,” I said. “I’ll for- 
get anything I’m told to.” 

He looked at me seriously. How blue 


his eyes are, dark blue, that turn almost 
black when he speaks so earnestly. 

“I wish you would or could,” he said. 

Then he changed the subject. 

What could he have meant? What 
does he want me to forget? It can’t be 
Hollis.. I have told him that plainly— 
too plainly, I OHERY, that he is nothing 
to me. 

What can it be? My suffering? But 
I have nearly forgotten that, too. He 
must see how contented, how nearly happy 
I am when he is here. And surely he is 
not second-sighted to sce my foolish com- 
plaints whesr be is not here. And not a 
word do I‘‘speak except to you, little 
brown book.. Not even to dear dumb 
Mandy, who watches me with questioning 
looks. 

» I heard him talking to her the other 
day. Car he have suggested that I go 
South? Back to father and mother, to 


lic on a couch there and be piticd! 


I called Mandy then. 

“Did Dr. Varick say anything to you 
about me?” I abked her sharply. 

Then I bethought myself that I was 


prying. 


*:. “T mean, Mandy, °° IT said more pentlys 


“did he think we’d better go home South 
—you and I?” 

“Law, no, honey, he never said a single 
word ’bout us goin’ away from here.” 

I’ve thought and thought. : 

Can it be that there is something yet 
untried, something that would hurt—tor- 
ture me, and he does not dare to speak of 
it to me? Have I proved myself such a 
eoward in pain? Ah, yes, I was a coward. 
But I am stronger. And if he would hold 
my hands tight, tight, I think, maybe, I 
could bear anything he told me to. 

I shall ask him. 


I ROSE AND WENT TOWARD HIM 
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More roses came to-day. 

“To remind you of the South,” the 
card said. 

But I do not want to be reminded of 
the South. I want the North. 

The snow is sifting down in fine white 
flakes, and opposite my windows the bare 
branches of a tree have taken on white 
blankets. I want it all, the North, the 
cold, the snow, even the helplessness of 
lying here, as long as everything is as it 
is; as long as the roses come to tell me 


about him; as long as his tall, strong fig- *” 


ure stands in my doorway on the happy 
days of the weck; as long as his voice 
calls, “Well, little Southerner!’ and sets 
the blood tingling warm in my veins. 

I want the North as long as all this is 
unchanged. 

When the roses cease to come, when my 
doorway is forever empty, when I can not 
hear his voice, then the South, or any 
place to hide in! 

I shall tear out these last pages. I 
have been reading them over. Will it 


hurt you, Celia-Journal, to tear these in- 
timate confidences from you? Will you 
take back your sympathy, your under- 
standing of me, if I do? 


I asked him to-day. He seemed a little 
startled. 

“Nowadays,” he told me, “there always 
seems just one more thing to try, even 
when a case seems hopeless.” 

“And you are afraid it will hurt me too 
much?” I said. ° 

He shook his head. 

“I am afraid, sometimes, you will not 
respond.” 

“If there is any chance,” I said eagerly, 
“any chance at all— 

“Will you believe there is a chance if 
I tell you so?” 
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“T will,” I said. 

“Then I have gained that much,” he 
said, almost as if to nmuets, 

A chance! | 


If I could stand on my feet! If I could 
walk about the room, could greet him 
when he comes, could have the color of 
health on these pale cheeks—perhaps. 


They used to call me beautiful! Now 
my mirror shows a white, white face and 
dark, staring, hateful eyes. My hair 
looks dull gtd ugly, and my prettiest 
gowns are, after al], shapeless lounging 
robes, invalid dresses! Bah, how I hate 
the word! 

And he is full of life and strength and 
magnetism. I draw from him! What 
could I give to him? Nothing, nothing! 
I tire of it ail! The thinking, the tiny 
hopes, the swift dying of those hopes. 

There is no chance. He only tried to 
comfort me. Yet I ‘must believe him or 
my belief in God himself is dead. 
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They say the clouds are lined with sil- 
ver, but it is not-so. At least some light, 
light cloud may have a silver lining, but 
the blackest, thickest clouds, the clouds 
that wrap around and beat you down and 
try to smother you are lined with gold, 
pure gold, and set with diamonds of light. 

Yesterday—it was yesterday, though 
my heart says it was a year ago—he came. 
He was nervous and ill at ease, and I ral- 
lied him on his restlessness. 

“You have a bad conscience,” I told 
him. 

“If it were only my conscience,” he 
said. 

Then I was still, for I knew that some- 
thing troubled him. 

“Can you tell me?” I began. 

“TI must tell you,” he said. 
listen carefully ?” 


“Will you 
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Suddenly he sat down; almost across 
the room the chair was, but opposite my 
couch and where I could see him clearly. 

“If I can help—” I murmured un- 
easily. 

I was afraid. 

“I love a woman,” he began abruptly, 
“love her dearly.” I heard his voice 
through rushing waters. “She is very 
beautiful, an angel for sweetness and gen- 
tleness.” 

“Why—why do you tell me?” I could 
hear my voice quavering out the foolish 
question. 

“This woman,” he went on, “is in the 
hands of a power that holds her a slave. 
It is wrong for her to submit to it. How 
can I tell her? How make her break her 
chains?” 

She is married, I thought. 

For a moment a cruel joy took posses- 
sion of me. He could not have her. It 
would be wrong. If he asked me I should 
tell him so. 

“Shall I tell her to throw off this ac- 
cursed bondage? Shall I?” 

He leaned toward me and I thought I 
was going to say “No, no, it would be 
wrong.” 

But I could not. 
while I thought— 

This is what I did say. 

“Yes, tell her. Make her yours. I 
want you happy.” 

‘Alice !” 

What did it mean? In that one speak- 
ing of my name the black cloud began to 
break, and one of its diamond lights twin- 
kled through. I raised myself toward him. 


Thank God. Even 
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“Alice, you are the woman. Can’t you 
see? Don’t you know? Come to me!” 

He stood, but did not move. He 
stretched out his arms and I—ah, if I 
had been twice dead I think I should have 
come to life. 

I rose from my couch and went toward 
him. I reached my haven. And the voice 
I love was in my ear, the arms I love about 
me. 

Then his words, broken and breathless, 
came to me. 

“}“My little girl! My little girl!” 

He carried me back to the couch, and 
the gold of those black clouds wrapped 
us about. 

I told him how I loved him, quite shame- 
lessly ; and I held his hand tight. 

And finally I said: ‘And if you will 
hold me, I will have anything done to cure 
me. I must be well for you.” 

Then he laughed, but it sounded almost 
like crying. 

“Have you forgotten, sweetheart, that 
you walked to me?” he said. 

I had forgotten. 
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To-day we were married. It is only 
a week from that dark ck cloudy day, that 
turned such golden weather, but he would 
have it so. 

And to-night we go aboard the ship 
that takes us across to Happy Land. 

Ah, little Celia-friend, I’ve gotten back 
into that land where you and I once trav- 
eled. Only our journeys were in fancy. 

This is real. 


TRUE AMERICAN CULTURE 
By Lewis Worthington Smith 
1 HIS is the age of short cuts to everything. Schemes for getting 


rich while the other man sleeps are no more numerous than 
€g WK _| schemes for attaining at a cheap rate to the blessings of general 
ESI) culture. This is but a natural outcome of the democratic spirit. 
We: ee In the first establishment of it among men, equality was but a 
ENCTAS® | matter of sharing alike in the privileges of the ballot. When it 
appeared that men still were not equal, the maif who suffered most under the 
sense of the inequality discovered that the acquisition of a few more dollars 
would make him just as good as any man that walked the planet. Then that 
delusion vanished. In its place a large body of good Americans have estab- 
lished knowledge as the touchstone of personal worth. It is a good fetish. 
There are still several millions of people, perhaps, who could advance their 
idolatry one stage nearer to the religion of humanity by making it their object 
of worship. There are, too, some hundreds who bow before it with a too sincere 
devotion, for adoption of the cult of knowledge has some strange incon- 
sistencies, 

In the first place, we have countless thousands of devotees of the good and 
the beautiful and the inspiring who are accumulating facts industriously and 
rejoicing with pitiful innocence in the stores they gather. Of the scientist they 
learn that he had this difficulty, that he overcame that obstacle, that he estab- 
lished the truth of these deductions. Of the poct they learn that he was married 
early, that he wrote what the critics account his best poetry before he was 
forty, that in the immortal lines known to every one he tells us unmistakably 
that the world is a devil’s smithy. 

Now, it will forever be impossible to persuade some people that knowledge 
and intelligence do not constitute culture. Culture is but a state of mind for 
which knowledge is but a prerequisite, an experience for which intelligence 
is only the preparation and condition, a perception of the value of things for 
which things themselves but furnish the opportunity and the occasion. To 
learn how some delver into the hidden secrets of earth discovered a law of nature 
is not to be lifted up in spirit with the discovercr as he saw the vital conse- 
quences to flow from his long search for the elusive truth. To trace the devious 
course of human emancipation from the shackles of wrong and error is not to 
grow free ourselves. To know the meaning of some poet-prophet’s message is 
not to take the divine fire to one’s own breast. 

Let those who must be content, with the shadows of things get what joy of 
them they can, but let us not help to deceive them. Things, ideas, sentiments 
must always receive their value from the appreciative capacities of him who 
knows them, holds them, takes them to his heart. The light that never was on 
sea or land I half create myself or it does not glow for me at all. Perhaps it is 
enough, if I sometimes can make the man who stands beside me believe that I 
really see what he can never see, what he could never hope to understand. 


ON GETTING STARTED . 


By Osmer Lewis Shepard 


“One for the money, 
Two for the show, 

Three to make ready, 
And Fo-o-our to go!” 


essence of deliberative reluctance. It 

is a sort of fencing with the inevitable, 
and at the envoy’s end, Fate ever cries, 
“I touch!” But it is more than this. The 
child, by its repetition, nerves himself for 
the doing of some rash deed, the bare 
thought of which afterward makes him 
shudder. It is thus at once a key for 
screwing up courage and a releasc-pawl 
of performance. 

To juvenile onlookers, it is the best 
short story in the world. It has the ele- 
ment of suspense, an almost unbearable 
cumulation of horrified interest. The 
natural clocution with which it is always 
delivered heightens the effect. Then 
comes the climax, not in words, but in a 
thrilling action. We hold our breath—. 
The deed is done, and the lad scrambles 


I’ this bit of child-rhyme is the quint- 


to his fect, laughing. It is the happy © 


ending. He is safe. Perhaps it was not 
such a foolhardy act after all. 

Oh, for a like formula, suited to my 
adult needs! If I but had some strong, 
manly verses, vibrant with auto-sugges- 
tion, verses which would bear me forcibly 
up to the point of action; then, indeed, I 
might yet perform some uscful work. 
Lacking such, I waste a good half of my 
time in trying to get started, and the 
other half in remorse for not having done 
so. Instead of swinging my arms, chant- 
ing a potent incantation, and jumping in 
medias res, IT spend the hours in. self- 
search for ability, argument with fears, 
and weak concessions to present ease. In 
the end, I have no better excuse to offer 


for barren days than that given to the 
master of Christ’s Hospital by a lad who 
had neglected to do his Latin exercises ; 
“Sir, hada lethargy!” . 

_ This lethargy is not, with me, so much 
a hatred of work as it is a sort of moral 
paralysis which forbids a beginning. 
“Wait a minute,” is the prelude to a de- 
bate which too often ends with ‘“‘What’s 
the use?” This habit of questioning every 
impulse to action is the worst of all time- 
devourers. If it were only about import- 
ant matters that I thus considered, it 
might pass for judicious preparation. 
But I fritter away the golden hour over 
petty tasks inseparable from decent liv- 
ing, little jobs which, if done promptly 
and habitually, require a few minutes 
only, but which, if made to wait upon de- 
liberation, consume whole days. 

For example, the will to shave and put 
on a fresh collar is lost in the thought that 
I neither intend to go out, nor expect 
visitors to-day. Again, it is too wet to 
hoe my beans, or too warm to expose my- 
self. If I turn over a packet of unan- 
swered letters, I find the first quite too 
recent to warrant so quick a transfer of 
the obligation. The next is just old 
enough, but it was so long coming that I 
must be revenged on its dilatory writer. 
The next has been neglected so long that 
I am now ashamed to answer it. And the 
next, which happens to be E—W—”’s, is 
so good that I must wait until I am in a 
fine fettle of what he calls “cordial discur- 
siveness.” Thus, from morning till night, 
T argue down my obligations. 

By far the most severe battle of all 
marks the day’s beginning. What accom- 
plished lie-abed does not recall Elia’s elo- 
quent treatment of the popular fallacy 
“That we should rise with the lark?” He 
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begins: “At what precise minute that 
little airy musician doffs his night gear, 
and prepares to tune up his unseason- 
able matins, we are not naturalists enough 
to determine. But for a mere human gen- 
tleman—that has no orchestra business 
to call him from his warm bed to such 
preposterous exercises—we take ten, or 
half after ten (eleven, of course, during 
this Christmas’ solstice), to be the very 
earliest hour at which he can think of 
abandoning his pillow. To think of it, we 
say; for to do it in earnest requires an- 
other half-hour’s good consideration.” 
Then follows his beautiful analysis of that 
deliberation, which with him, rare spirit 
that he was, partook of a melancholy 
preparation for death. 

The trouble of dressing is, indeed, no 
small matter. So little a thing as a broken 
shoestring is sometimes sufficient cause of 
ten minutes’ “good consideration.” 

Thus begins the interminable debate 
with insignificant duties. More days are 
lost by this matutinal hesitation than by 
any other cause whatsoever ; for in a day’s 
work, as in a foot-race, a good start is 
indispensable. It is the one who can “get 
away” with most dispatch, who loses no 
time in uscless gyrations, that is most 
likely to make a clean finish. One little 


surrender to the demon of indolence in the — 


morning, and you must wear his chains 
throughout the day. 

Once up, the literary man who is re- 
sponsible to no taskmaster but his own 
conscience, unless that conscience happens 
to be of unusual sensitiveness, continues 
the endless quarrel with work. He scizes 
upon any excuse that he may avoid a real 
beginning. He says, “I shall be able to 
work much faster if I first clean up my 
desk and put my papers in order.” With 
the idea that he is facilitating matters, he 
tinkers up useless shelves and boxes. 
Then, his typewriter needs cleaning and 
oiling. About the time that is done, the 
mail arrives. He must look through it, 
of course, for anything needing prompt 


‘attention. An hour later he awakes to 


realize that he has wasted the time over 
advertising circulars. It is then too late 
to think of work before dinner. The aft- 
ernoon melts away as did the morning— 
the evening, likewise. Then, at last, if he 
has just a grain of self-respect, he begins, 
about 9 p. m., to work feverishly, and con- 
tinues to scribble until midnight. At last, 
he again resolves to “get up early,” and 
drops upon a troubled bed to dream of 
wasted years and unrewardcd genius. 

When such puttering becomes a fixed 
habit of mind, the schedule of life is 
broken; and, unless quickly repaired, one 
is in a fair way of becoming the drivel- 
ing slave of chronic idleness, that “Nurse 
of Naughtiness,” as it is called by the 
melancholy Burton. Lazybones is aware of 
this, but he drones on, fearful of the day 
of reckoning which he knows will surely 
come. 

When, I ask, does this idle fellow expect 
to accomplish that for which he came into 
the world? To-morrow. - 

To-morrow! O golden day! Then the 
birds will waken us early; the air will be 
fresh and clear; courage will be high and 
hope strong; thoughts will be free; the 
hand sure and the feet light. We shall 
then go to our work rejoicing, even as a 
strong man to run his course. It will be 
a fruitful time. The results of that day’s 
activities will unfold through the coming 
years, forming, at last, the perfect blos- 
som of success. Then will begin our suffi- 
cient excuse for having lived, the initial 
step of our justification. 

To-morrow! Thou Baldric of Porthos, 
all glittering with rich embroidery when 
seen in front, but in the rearward view 
presenting only an expanse of shoddy ma- 
terial! What a flat, stale, unprofitable 
time was yesterday! What paralysis of 
good intentions marked thy hours! what 
ineffectual efforts to make a worthy be- 
ginning! what weak struggles to shake 
off the ponderous daymare of lethargy. 
Anathema sit! 
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“Let that day be darkness ; 

Let not God regard it from above. 

Neither Ict the light shine upon it. 

Let darkness and the shadow of death 
claim it for their own; 

Let a cloud dwell upon it; 

Let all that maketh black the day terrify 
it.” 


In childhood, each day was in itself a 
sufficient friend. To-day was then to us 
all that we now hope for the morrow. We 
accepted it as wholly beautiful when it 
came, nor turned disdainfully from the 
present time to ask a better. Even in our 
little bedtime prayer, “Now I lay me,” 
there was no hint of a petition for the 
next day’s happiness. We knew that it 
would be but another to-day, and all to- 
days were happy. 

Happy, indeed! Who can forget the 
quiet exultation of his little person in the 
balmy airs of spring and the life-giving 
warmth of summer? Who can erase child- 
hood memories of the intoxicating charm 
of the winter fireside? Over all, over 
every hour of both winter and summer, 
was the mysterious glory of a new world. 
Everything was so interesting! Any box 
might contain undreamed-of treasures. 
Any block of wood, if split apart, might 
reveal a wonderful seerct. Every bush 
was a burning bush. The winds whis- 
pered ; the birds talked. Day unto day ut- 
tered speech, and night unto night showed 
knowledge. Yesterdhy was blotted out by 
the joyful activities of the present. To- 
morrow was left unreservedly to God. To- 
day was the time of delight, and it was 
very long. 

It is the memory of those happy years 
that makes the present seem so mean in 
comparison. Now, we are unable to de- 
cide upon any time as propitious when it 
has arrived. We no longer perceive the 
reality of to-day. Every morning brings 
its own cares; why should we think of 
starting new ones? We are deafened by 
the clamor of our restless souls. We no 
longer hear the winds and the birds speak 


to us. Every box now contains only com- 
mon things, or at best, but sad memen- 
toes of happier times. And it is this very 
remembrance of a time when we were not 
so troubled that inclines us to project 
fondly into the future a hope of its re- 
newal. To-morrow, we say; ever, to-mor- 
row! 

When was it we first let go of the rich 
life in the present (the only real life we 
have) and began to look forward to some- 
thing better yet to come? When, in fact, 
did we begin to die? It was at that mo- 
ment in which we first knew regret for 
yesterday. Since then we have been wan- 
ing gradually, and have become, at last, 
so moribund that we are awake to noth- 
ing save the promise of an eternity in 
which to make up wasted time, forgetting 
that we must again become as little chil- 
dren if we would enter into that inherit- 
ance. 

The years pass. We manage, somehow, 
to keep out of the poorhouse. Yet, we 
are always sighing for some artificial 
stimulus like the child-rhyme, that will 
nerve us up to our full duty and give a 
finish to our half-hearted endeavors. It is 
only as we near the end that we discover 
that the simple quatrain, which we 
thought we had outgrown, is an epitome 


of our whole life. 


“One for the money,” has been ever our 
first consideration. We have held it stead- 
ily in mind from the day our struggles 
began. “Two for the show,” has been a 
close second in our hearts. We have 
striven to make as much display as possi- 
ble with the money we have acquired, and 
sometimes, if ours has proved insufficient, 
with other people’s. A time comes, at last, 
when we begin to sicken of it all, and then, 
“Three to make ready.” Money no longer 
satisfies ; show disgusts. Readiness is the 
thing for us. Readiness for what? To 
go! “And Four to go!’ And we are 
gone! Let us hope that we shall experi- 
ence the happy anti-climax of childhood, 
and find that it is not such a terrible thing 
after all. 
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CHAPTER V 


A LOST CIGARETTE CASE 


He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 
—MILTon. 


the body with his legs while he struck 

a match on a box he produced from 
his pocket. The suddenness with which he 
had been flung into the kitchen had 
knocked the breath out of Armitage, and 
the huge thighs of his captor pinned his 
arms tight. The match spurted fire and he 
looked into the face of the servant whom 
he had seen in the room above. His round 
head was covered with short, wire-like hair 
that grew low upon his narrow forehead. 
Armitage noted, too, the man’s bull-like 
neck, small sharp eyes and bristling mus- 
tache. The fitful flash of the match dis- 
closed the rough furniture of a kitchen; 
the brick flooring and his wet inverness 
lay cold at Armitage’s back. 

The fellow growled an imprecation in 
Servian; then with ponderous difficulty 
asked a question in German. 

“Who are you and what do you want 
here?” 

Armitage shook his head; and replied 
in English: 

“T do not understand.” 

The man struck a scries of matches 


Te man clenched Armitage about 


that he might scrutinize his captive’s 
face, then ran his hands over Armitage’s 
pockets to make sure he had no arms. 
The big fellow was clearly puzzled to find 
that he had caught a gentleman in water- 
soaked evening clothes lurking in the 
area, and as the matter was beyond his 
wits it only remained for him to com- 
municate with his.master. This, how- 
ever, was not so readily accomplished. He 
had reasons of his own for not calling 
out, and there were difficulties in the way 
of holding the prisoner and at the same 
time bringing down the men who had gone 
to the most distant room in the house for 
their own security. 

Several minutes passed during which 
the burly Servian struck his matches and 
took account of his prisoner; and mean- 
while Armitage lay perfectly still, his 
arms fast numbing from the rough clasp 
of the stalwart servant’s legs. There 
was nothing to be gained by a struggle 
in this position, and he knew that the 
Servian would not risk losing him in the 
effort to summon the odd pair who were 
bent over their papers at the top of the 
house. The Servian was evidently a man 
of action. 

“Get up,” he commanded, still in rough 
German, and he rose in the dark and 
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jerked Armitage after him. There was a — 


moment of silence ip which Armitage 
shook and stretched himself, and then the 
Servian struck another match and held 
it close to a revolver which he held pointed 
at Armitage’s head. 

“I will shoot,” he said, ape in his 
halting German. 

Something in the fellow’s manner made 
Armitage laugh. He had been caught and 
he did not at once see any safe issue out 
of his predicament ; but his plight had its 
preposterous side and the ease with which 
he had been taken at the very outset of 
his quest touched his humor. Then he 
sobered instantly and concentrated his 
wits upon the immediate situation. 

The Servian backed away with a match 
upheld in one hand and the leveled re- 
volver in the other, leaving Armitage in 
the middle of the kitchen. 

“I am going to light a lamp and if you 
move I will kill you,” admonished the fel- 
low, and Armitage heard his fect scraping 
over the brick floor of the kitchen as he 
backed toward a table that stood against 
the wall near the outer door. 

Armitage stood perfectly still. The 
neighborhood and the house itself were 
quiet; the two men in the third-story 
room were probably engrossed with the 
business at which Armitage had left 
them; and his immediate affair was with 
the Servian alone. The fellow continued 
to mumble his threats; but Armitage had 
resolved to play the part of an English- 
man who understood no German, and he 
addressed the man sharply in English 
several times to signify that he did not 
understand. 

The Servian half turned toward his 
prisoner, the revolver in his left hand, 
while with the fingers of his right he felt 
laboriously for a lamp that had been re- 
vealed by the intermittent flashes of the 
matches. 

“You will go to that corner,” he said, 
when the job was done, and translated 
for his prisoner’s benefit with a gesture 
of the revolver. 
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“Anything to please you, worthy fel- 
low,” replied Armitage, and he obeyed 
with amiable alacrity. The man’s object 
was to get him as far from the inner door 
as possible while he called help from above, 
which was, of course, the wise course from 
his point of view, as Armitage recognized. 

Armitage stood with his back against 
a rack of pots; the table was at his left 
and beyond it the door opening upon the 
court; a barred window was at his right; 
opposite him was another door that com- 
municated with the interior of the house 
and disclosed the lower steps of a rude 
stairway leading upward. The Servian 
now closed an€ locked the outer kitchen 
door with care, and backing away toward 
the inner door with his revolver still 
pointed at Armitage’s head he began 
calling lustily up the narrow stair-well 
in Servian, changing in a moment to Ger- 
man. He made a ludicrous figure, as he 
held his revolver at arm’s length, craning 
his neck into the passage, and howling 
until he was red in the face. He paused 
to listen, then renewed his cries, while Ar- 
mitage, with his back against the rack of 
pots, studied the room and made his plans. 

“There is a thief here! I have caught 
a thief!” yelled the Servian, now exasper- 
ated by the silence above. Then, as he 
relaxed a moment and turned to make sure 
that his revolver still covered Armitage, 
there was a sudden sound of steps above 
and a voice bawled angrily down the stair- 
way: 

“Zmai, stop your noise and tell me 
what’s the trouble.” 

It was the voice of Durand speaking in 
the Servian dialect; and Zmai opened his 
mouth to explain. 

As the big fellow roared his reply Ar- 
mitage snatched from the rack a heavy 
iron boiling-pot, swung it high by the bail 
with both hands and let it fly with all his- 
might at the Servian’s head, upturned in 
the earnestness of his bawling. On the 
instant the revolver roared loudly in the 
narrow kitchen and Armitage seized the 
brass lamp and flung it from him upon 
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the hearth, where it fell with a great 
clatter without exploding. 

It was instantly pitch dark. The Ser- 
vian had gone down like a felled ox and 
Armitage at the threshold leaped over 
him into the hall, past the rear stairs down 
which the men were stumbling, cursing 
volubly as they came. 

Armitage had assumed the existence of 
a front stairway, and now that he was 
launched upon an unexpected adventure, 
he was in a humor to prolong it for a mo- 
ment, even at further risk. He crept 
along a dark passage to the front door, 
found and turned the key to provide him- 
self with a ready exit; then as he heard 
the men from above stumble over the pros- 
trate Servian he bounded up the front 
stairway, gained the second floor, then 
the third, and readily found by its light 
the room that he had observed earlier from 
the outside. 

Below there was a smothered confusion 
as Durand and Chauvenet sought to 
grasp the unexpected situation that con- 
fronted them. He hurriedly turned over 
the packets of papers that lay on the 
table. They were claims of one kind and 
another against several South and Cen- 
tral American republics, chiefly for naval 
and military supplies, and he merely 
noted their general character. They were, 
on the face of it, certified accounts in the 
usual manner of business. 

Armitage snatched up the coat which 
Chauvenet had so carefully placed on the 
back of his chair, ran his hands through 
the pockets, found them empty, then 
gathered the garment tightly in his 
hands, laughed a little to himself to feel 
papers sewn into the lining, and laughed 
again as he tore the lining loose and drew 
forth a flat linen envelope brilliant with 
three seals of red wax. 

Steps sounded below; a man was run- 
ning up the back stairs; and from the 
kitchen rose sounds of mighty groanings 
and cursings in the heavy gutturals of the 
Servian as he regained his wits and sought 
to explain his plight. 
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Armitage picked up a chair, ran noise- 
lessly to the head of the back stairs, and 
looked down upon Chauvenet, who was 
hurrying up with a flaming candle held 
high above his head, its light showing 
anxiety and fear upon his face. He was 
half-way up the last flight, and Armi- 
tage stood in the dark, watching him with 
a mixture of curiosity and something, too, 
of humor. Then he spoke—in French— 
in a tone that imitated the cool irony he 
had noted in Durand’s tone: 

‘A few murders more or less! But Von 
Stroebel was hardly a fair mark, dearest 
Jules !” 

With this he sent the chair clattering 
down the steps, where it struck Jules 
Chauvenet’s legs with a force that carried 
him, howling lustily, backward to the sec- 
ond landing. 

Armitage turned and sped down the 
front stairway, hearing renewed clamor 
from the rear and cries of rage and pain 
from the second story. In fumbling for 
the front door he found a hat, and, having 
lost his own, placed it upon his head, drew 
his inverness about his shoulders, and 
went quickly out. A moment later he 
slipped the catch in the wall door and 
stepped into the boulevard. 

The stars were shining among the fly- 
ing clouds overhead and he drew dcep 
breaths of the freshened air into his lungs 
as he walked back to the Monte Rosa. Oc- 
casionally he laughed quietly to himself, 
for he still grasped tightly in his hand, 
safe under his coat, the envelope which 
Chauvenet had carried so carefully con- 
cealed; and several times Armitage mut- 
tered to himself: 

“A few murders, more or less!” 

At the hotel he changed his clothes, 
threw the things from his dressing-table 
into a bag, and announced his departure 
for Paris by the night express. 

As he drove to the railway station he 
felt for his cigarette case, and discovered 
that it was missing. The loss evidently 
gave him great concern, for he searched 
and researched his pockets and opened 
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his bags at the station to see if he had by 
any chance overlooked it, but it was not 
to be found. : 

His annoyance at the loss was balanced 
—could he have known it—by the interest 
with which, almost before the wall door 
had closed upon him, two gentlemen—one 
of them still in his shirt sleeves and with 
a purple lump over his forehead—bent 
over a gold cigarette case in the dark 
house on the Boulevard Froissart. It 
was a pretty trinket, and contained, when 
found on the kitchen floor, exactly four 
cigarettes of excellent Turkish tobacco. 
On one side of it was etched, in shadings 
of blue and white enamel, a helmet, sur- 
mounted by a falcon, poised for flight, 
and, beneath, the motto Fide non armis. 
The back bore in English script, written 
large, the letters “F. A.” 

The men stared at each other wonder- 
ingly for an instant, then both leaped to 
their feet. 

“It isn’t possible!” gasped Durand. 

“The emblem is unmistakable,” replied 
Chauvenct. “Good God, look!’ 

The sweat had broken out on Chauve- 
net’s face and he leaped to the chair 
where his coat hung, and caught up the 
garment with shaking hands. The inner 
lining fluttered loose where Armitage had 
torn out the envelope. 

“Who is he? Who is he?” whispered 
Durand, very white of face. 

“It may be—it must be some one deep- 
ly concerned.” 

Chauvenct paused, drawing his hand 
across his forehead slowly ; then the color 
leaped back into his face, and he caught 
Durand’s arm so tight that the man 
flinched. 

“There has becn a man following me 
about; I thought he was interested in the 
Claibornes. He’s here—I saw him at the 
Monte Rosa to-night. God!” 

He dropped his hand from Durand’s 
arm and struck the table fiercely with his 
clenched hand. 

“John Armitage—John Armitage! I 
heard his name in Florence.” 
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His eyes were snapping with excite- 
ment, and amazement grew in his face. 

“Who is John Armitage?” demanded 
Durand sharply ; but Chauvenet stared at 
him in stupefaction for a tense moment, 
then muttered to himself: 

“Is it possible? Is it possible?” and 
his voice was hoarse and his hand trem- 
bled as he picked up the cigarette case. 

“My dear Jules, you act as though you 
had seen a ghost. Who the devil is Armi- 
tage?” 

Chauvenet glanced about the room cau- 
tiously then bent forward and whispered 
close to Durand’s ear: 

“Suppose he were the son of the crazy 
Karl! Suppose he were Frederick Au- 
gustus !”” 

“Bah! It is impossible! What is your 
man Armitage like?” asked Durand ir- 
ritably. 

“He is the right age. He is a big fel- 
low and has quite an air. He seems to be 


- without occupation.” 


“Clearly so,” remarked Durand iron- 
ically. “But he has evidently been watch- 
ing us. Quite possibly the lamented 
Stroebel employed him. He may have 
seen Strocbel here—” 

Chauvenet again 
smartly. 

“Of course he would sce Strocbel! 
Stroebel was the Archduke’s friend; 
Strocbel and this fellow between them—” 

“Strocbel is dead. The Archduke is 
dead; there can be no manner of doubt 
of that,” said Durand; but doubt was in 
his tone and in his eyes. 

“Nothing is certain; it would be like 
Karl to turn up again with a son to back 
his claims. They may both be living. 
This Armitage is not the ordinary pig of 
a secret agent. We must find him.” 

“And quickly. There must be—” 

“Another death added to our little list 
before we are quite masters of the situa- 
tion in Vienna.” 

They gave Zmai orders to remain on 
guard at the house and went hurriedly 
out. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TOWARD THE WESTERN STAR 


Her blue eyes sought the West afar, 
For lovers love the Western star. 
—Lay or Tue Last Minstrev. 


Geneva is a good point from which to 
plan flight to any part of the world, for 
there at the top of Europe the whole con- 
tinental railway system is easily within 
your grasp, and you may make your 
choice of sailing ports. It is, to be sure, 
rather out of your way to seek a ship at 
Liverpool unless you expect to gain some 
particular advantage in doing so. Mr. 
John Armitage hurried thither in the 
most breathless haste to catch the King 
Edward, whereas he might have taken the 
Touraine at Cherbourg and saved himself 
a mad scamper; but his satisfaction in 
finding himself aboard the King Edward 
was supreme. 

Shirley Claiborne and Captain Richard 
Claiborne, her brother, were on deck 
watching the shipping in the Mercy as 
the big steamer swung into the channel. 

“I hope,” observed Dick, “that we have 
shaken off all your transatlantic suitors. 
That little Chauvenet died easier than I 
had expected. He never turned up after 
we left Florence, but I’m not wholly sure 
that we shan’t find him at the dock in 
New York. And that mysterious Armi- 
tage, who spent so much railway fare fol- 
lowing us about, and who almost bought 
you a watch in Geneva, really disap- 
pointed me. His persistence actually com- 
pelled my admiration. For a glass-blower 
he was fairly decent, though, and better 
than a lot of these little toy men with 
imitation titles.” 

“Is that an American cruiser? I really 
believe it is the Tecumseh. What on earth 
were you talking about, Dick?” 

Shirley fluttered her handkerchief in 
the direction of the American flag dis- 
played by the cruiser and Dick lifted his 
cap. 
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“I was bidding farewell to your for- 
eign suitors, Shirley, and congratulating 
myself that as soon as pére et mére get 
their sea legs they will resume charge of 
you, and let me look up two or three 
very presentable specimens of your sex I 
saw come on board. Your affairs have an- 
noyed me greatly and I shall be glad to 
be free of the responsibility.” 

“Thank you, Captain.” 

“And if there are any titled black- 
guards on board—” 

“You will do dreadfully wicked things 
to them, won’t you, little brother?” 

“Humph! Thank God, I’m an Amer- 
ican |” 

“Yes, dearest,” mocked Shirley. “Oh, 
my large brother, I have a confession to 
make. Please don’t indulge in great oaths 
or stamp a hole in this sturdy deck, but 
there are flowers in my stateroom—” 

“Probably from the Liverpool consul 


. —he’s been pestering father to help him 


get a transfer to a less gloomy hole.” 

“Then I shall intercede myself with the 
President when I get home. They’re 
orchids—from London—but—with Mr. 
Armitage’s card. Wouldn’t that excite 
you?” 

“It makes me sick!” and Dick hung 
heavily on the rail and glared at a pass- 
ing tug. 

“They are beautiful orchids. I don’t 
remember when orchids have happened 
to me before, Richard—in such quanti- 
ties. Now, you really didn’t disapprove 
of him so much, did you? This is prob- 
ably good-by forever, but he wasn’t so 
bad; and he may be an American, after 
all.” 

“A common adventurer! Such fellows 
are always turning up, like bad pennies. 
If I should see him again—” 

“Yes, Richard, if you should meet 
again—” 

“T’d ask him to be good enough to stop 
following us about, and if he persisted I 
should muss him up.” 

“I shan’t; but please don’t be violent! 
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Do not murder the poor man, Dickie, 
dear,’—and she took hold of his arm 
entreatingly—“‘for there he is—as tall 
and mysterious as ever—and me found 
guilty with a few of his orchids pinned 
to my jacket!” 

“This is good fortune, indeed,” said 
Armitage a moment later when they had 
shaken hands. “I finished my errand at 
Geneva unexpectedly and here I am.” 

He smiled at the feebleness of his ex- 
planation; and joined in their passing 
comment on the life of the harbor. He 
was not so dull but that he felt Dick Clai- 
borne’s resentment of his presence. He 
knew perfectly well that his acquaintance 
with the Claibornes was too slight to be 
severely strained, particularly where a 
fellow of Dick Claiborne’s high spirit 
was concerned. He talked with them a 
few minutes longer, then took himself off ; 
and they saw little of him the rest of the 
day. 

Armitage did not share their distinc- 
tion of a scat at the captain’s table, and 
Dick found him late at night in the smok- 
ing-saloon with pipe and book. Armitage 
nodded and asked him to sit down. 

Dick Claiborne was a good deal amused 
at finding himself sitting beside Armi- 
tage,—enjoying, indeed, his fellow trav- 
eler’s hospitality; but Armitage, he was 
forced to admit, bore all the marks of a 
gentleman. He had, to be sure, followed 
his sister about, but even the young man’s 
manner in this was hardly a matter at 
which he could cavil. And there was 
something altogether likable in Armitage; 
his very composure was attractive to Clai- 
borne; and the bold lines of his figure 
were not wasted on the young officer. In 
the silence, while they smoked, he noted 
the perfect taste that marked Armitage’s 
belongings, which to him meant more, 
perhaps, than the steadiness of the man’s 
eyes or the fine lines of his face. Uncon- 
sciously Claiborne found himself watch- 
ing Armitage’s strong ringless hands, 
and he knew that such a hand, well kept 
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though it appeared, had known hard work, 
and that the long supple fingers were such 
as might guide a tiller fearlessly or set 
a flag daringly upon a fire-swept parapet. 

Armitage was thinking rapidly of 
something he had suddenly resolved to say 
to Captain Claiborne. He knew that the 
Claibornes were a family of distinction; 
the father was an American diplomat and 
lawyer of wide reputation; the family 
stood for the best of which America is 
capable, and they were homeward bound 
to the American capital where their social 
position and the father’s fame made them 
conspicuous. 

Armitage put down his cigar and bent 
toward Claiborne, speaking with quict 
directness, 

“Captain Claiborne, I was introduced 
to you at Geneva by Mr. Singleton. You 
may have observed me several times previ- 
ously at Venice, Rome, Florence, Paris, 


. Berlin. I certainly saw you! I shall not 


deny that I intentionally followed you, 
nor”—John Armitage smiled, then grew 
grave again—‘can I make any adequate 
apology for doing so.” 

Claiborne looked at Armitage wonder- 
ingly. The man’s attitude and tone were 
wholly serious and compelled respect. 
Claiborne nodded and threw away his 
cigar that he might give his whole at- 
tention to what Armitage might have to 


say. 


‘A man docs not like to have his sister 
forming the acquaintances of persons who 
are not properly vouched for. Except for 
Singleton you know nothing of me; and 
he knows very little of me.” 

Claiborne nodded. He felt the color 
creeping into his cheeks consciously as 
Armitage touched upon this matter. 

“I speak to you as I do because it is - 
your right to know who and what I an, 
for I am not on the King Edward by ac- 
cident but by intention, and I am going to 
Washington because your sister lives 
there.” 

Claiborne smiled in spite of himself, 
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“But, my dear sir, this is most extraor- 
dinary. I don’t know that I care to hear 
any more ;—by listening I seem to be en- 
couraging you to follow us—it’s alto- 
gether too unusual. It’s almost prepos- 
terous !” 

And Dick Claiborne frowned severely ; 
but Armitage still met his eye gravely. 

“It’s only decent for a man to give his 
references when it’s natural for them to 
be required. I was educated at Trinity 
College, Toronto. I spent a year at the 
Harvard Law School. And I am not a 
beggar utterly. I own a ranch in Mon- 
tana that actually pays, and a thousand 
acres of the best wheat land in Nebraska. 
At the Bronx Loan and Trust Company 
in New York I have securities to a con- 
siderable amount,—I am perfectly will- 
ing that any one who is at all interested 
should inquire of the Trust Company 
officers as to my standing with them. If 
I were asked to state my occupation I 
should have to say that I am a cattle 
herder—what you call a cowboy. I can 
make my living in the practise of the busi- 
ness almost anywhere from New Mexico 
north to the Canadian line. I flatter my- 
self that I am pretty good at it,” and 
John Armitage smiled and took a cigar- 
ette from a box on the table and light- 
ed it. 

Dick Claiborne was greatly interested 
in what Armitage had said, and he strug- 
gled between an inclination to encourage 
further confidence and a feeling that he 
should, for Shirley’s sake, make it clear 
to this young stranger that it was of no 
consequence to any member of the Clai- 
borne family who he was or what might be 
the extent of his lands or the unimpeach- 
able character of his investments. But it 
was not so easy to turn aside a fellow who 
was so big of frame and apparently so 
sane and so steady of purpose as this 
Armitage. And there was, too, the fur- 
ther consideration that while Armitage 
was volunteering gratuitous information, 
and assuming an interest in his affairs by 
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the Claibornes that was wholly unjustified, 
there was also the other side of the matter: 
that his explanations proceeded from mo- 
tives of delicacy that were praiseworthy. 
Dick was puzzled, and piqued besides, to 
find that his resources as a big protecting 
brother were so soon exhausted. What 
Armitage was asking was the right to seek 
his sister Shirley’s hand in marriage, and 
the thing was absurd. Moreover, who was 
John Armitage? ; 

The question startled Claiborne into a 
realization of the fact that Armitage had 
volunteered considerable information 
without at all answering this question. 
Dick Claiborne was a human being, and 
curious. 

“Pardon me,” he asked, “but are you 
an Englishman?” 

“I am not,” answered Armitage. “I 
have been so long in America that I feel 
as much at home there as anywhere—but 
Iam neither English nor American by 
birth; I am, on the other hand—” 

He hesitated for the barest second, and 
Claiborne was sensible of an intensifica- 
tion of interest; now at last there was to 
be a revelation that amounted to some- 
thing. 

“On the other hand,” Armitage re- 
peated, “I was born at Fontainebleau, 
where my parents lived for only a few 
months; but I do not consider that that 
fact makes me a Frenchman. My mother 
is dead. My father died—very recently. 
I have been in America enough to know 
that a foreigner is often under suspicion 
— particularly if he have a title! My dis- 
tinction is that I am a foreigner without 
one!” John Armitage laughed. 

“It is, indeed, a real merit,” declared 
Dick, who felt that something was ex- 
pected of him. In spite of himself, he 
found much to like in John Armitage. 
He particularly despised sham and pre- 
tense, and he had been won by the evident 
sincerity of Armitage’s wish to appear 
well in his eyes. 

“And now,” said Armitage, “I assure 
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you that I am not in the habit of talking 
so much about myself—and if you will 
overlook this offense I promise not to bore 
you again.” 

“T have been interested,” remarked 


Dick ; “and,” he added, “I can not do less__ 


than thank you, Mr. Armitage.” 

Armitage began talking of the Amer- 
ican army—its strength and weaknesses— 
with ah intimate knowledge that greatly 
surprised and interested the young offi- 
cer; and when they separated presently 
it was with a curious mixture of liking 
and mystification that Claiborne reviewed 
their talk. 

The next day brought heavy weather, 
and only hardened sea-goers were abroad. 
Armitage, breakfasting late, was not sat- 
isfied that he had acted wisely in speaking 
to Captain Claiborne; but he had, at any 
rate, eased in some degree his own con- 
science, and he had every intention of see- 
ing all that he could of Shirley during 
these days of their fellow-voyaging. 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE DARK DECK 


These are our realms, no limit to their sway,— 
Our flag the scepter all who meet obey. 
. —Byron. 


“I am Columbus every time I cross,” 
said Shirley. “What lics out there in the 
west is an undiscovered country.” 

“Then I shall have to take the part of 
the rebellious and doubting crew. There 
is no America, and we’re sure to get into 
trouble if we don’t turn back.” 

“You shall be clapped into irons and 
fed on bread and water, and turned over 
to the Indians as soon as we reach land.” 

“Don’t starve me! Let me hang from 
the yardarm at once, or walk the plank. 
I choose the hour immediately after din- 
ner for my obsequies !” 

“Choose a cheerfuller word!” pleaded 
Shirley. 
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They were silent for a moment, con- 
tinuing their tramp. Fair weather was 
peopling the decks. Dick Claiborne was 
engrossed with a vivacious California girl, 
and Shirley saw him only at meals; but he 
and Armitage held night sessions in the 
smoking-room, with increased liking on 
both sides. 

“Armitage isn’t a bad sort,” Dick ad- 
mitted to Shirley. “He’s either an awful 
liar, or he’s seen a lot of the world.” 

“Of course, he has to travel to sell his 
glassware,” observed Shirley. “I’m sur- 
prised at your seeming intimacy with a 
mere ‘peddler,’—and you an army officer.” 

“Well, if he’s a peddler he’s a high- 
class one—probably the junior member 
of the firm that owns the works.” 

Armitage saw something of all the 
Claibornes every day in the pleasant in- 
timacy of ship life, and Hilton Claiborne 
found the young man an interesting 
talker. Judge Claiborne is, as every one 
knows, the best-posted American of his 
time in diplomatic history ; and when they 
were together Armitage suggested topics 
that were well calculated to awaken the 
old lawyer’s interest. 

“The glass-blower’s a deep one, all 
right,” remarked Dick to Shirley. ‘He 
jollies me occasionally, just to show 
there’s no hard feeling; then he jollies the 
pater; and when I saw the mater footing it 
on his arm this afternoon I almost fell in 
a faint. I wish you’d hold on to him tight 
till we’re docked. My little Californian is 
crazy about him—and I haven’t dared to 
tell her he’s only a drummer; such a fling 
would be unchivalrous of me—” 

“It would, Richard. Be a generous foe 
—whether—whether you can afford to be 
or not!” 

“My sister—my own sister says this to 
me! This is quite the unkindest. I’m 
ing to offer myself to the daughter of the _ 
redwoods at once.” 

Shirley and Armitage talked—as peo- 
ple will on board—of everything under 
the sun. Shirley’s enthusiasms were in 
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themselves interesting; but she was in- 
formed in the world’s larger affairs, as 
became the daughter of a man who was 
an authority in such matters, and found 
it pleasant to discuss them with Armi- 
tage. He felt the poetic quality in her; 
it was that which had first appealed to 
him; but he did not know that something 
of the same sort in himself touched her; 
it was enough for those days that he was 
courteous and amusing, and gained a 
trifle in her eyes from the fact that he 
had no tangible background. 

Then came the evening of the fourth 
day. They were taking a turn after din- 
ner on the lighted deck. The spring 
stars hung faint and far through thin 
clouds and the wind was keen from the sea. 
A few passengers were out ; the deck stew- 
ards went about gathering up rugs and 
chairs for the night. 

“Time oughtn’t to be reckoned at all at 
sea, so that people who feel themselves 
getting old might sail forth into the deep 
and defy the old man with the hour- 
glass,” said Shirley dreamily. 

“Pretty, and very creditable to your 
imagination! But I thought your fancy 
was more militant. Now, for example, 
you like battle pictures—” he said, and 
paused inquiringly. 

She looked at him quickly. 

“How do you know I do?” 

“You like Detaille particularly.” 

“Am I to defend my taste?—what’s 
the answer, if you don’t mind?” 

“Detaille is much to my liking, also; 
but I prefer Flameng, as a strictly per- 
sonal matter. That was a wonderful col- 
lection of military and battle pictures 
shown in Paris last winter.” 

She half withdrew her hand from his 
arm, and turned away. The sea winds did 
not wholly account for the sudden color in 
her cheeks. She had seen Armitage in 
Paris—in cafés, at the opera, but not at 
the great exhibition of world-famous bat- 
tle pictures; yet undoubtedly he had seen 
her; and she remembered with instant con- 
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sciousness the hours of absorption she had 
spent before those canvases. 

“It was a public exhibition, I believe; 
there was no great harm in seeing it.” 

“No; there certainly was not!’ He 
laughed, then was serious at once. Shir- 
ley’s tense, arrested figure, her bright, 
eager eyes, her parted lips, as he saw her 
before the battle pictures in the gallery 
at Paris, came up before him and gave 
him pause. He could not play upon that 
stolen glance or tease her curiosity in re- 
spect to it. If this were a ship flirtation, 
it might be well enough; but the very 
sweetness and open-heartedness of her 
youth shielded her. It seemed to him in 
that moment a contemptible and unpar- 
donable thing that he had followed her 
about—and caught her, there at Paris, 
in an exalted mood, to which she had been 
wrought by the pictures. 

“I was in Paris during the exhibition,” 
he said quietly. “Ormsby, the American 
painter,—the man who did the ‘High Tide 
at Gettysburg,’ is an acquaintance of 
mine.” 

“Oh 19 

It was Ormsby’s painting that had par- 
ticularly captivated Shirley. She had re- 
turned to it day after day; and the 
thought that Armitage had taken advan- 
tage of her deep intcrest in Pickett’s 
charging gray line was annoying, and 
she abruptly changed the subject. 

Shirley had speculated much as to the 
meaning of Armitage’s remark at the car- 
riage door in Geneva—that he expected 
the slayer of the old Austrian prime min- 
ister to pass that way. Armitage had not 
referred to the crime in any way in his 
talks with her on the King Edward; their 
conversations had been pitched usually 
in a light and frivolous key, or if one 
were disposed to be serious the other re- 
sponded in a note of levity. 

“We're all imperialists at heart,” said 
Shirley, referring to a talk between them 
earlier in the day. “We Amcricans are 
hungry for empire; we’re simply waiting 
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for the man on horseback to gallop down 
Broadway and up Fifth Avenue with a 
troop of cavalry at his heels and proclaim 
the new dispensation.” 

“And before he’d gone a block a big 
Irish policeman would arrest him for dis- 
orderly conduct or disturbing the peace, 
or for giving a show without a license, 
and the republic would continue to do 
business at the old stand.” 

“No; the police would have been bribed 
in advance, and would deliver the keys of 
the city to the new emperor at the door of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and his majesty 
would go to Sherry’s for luncheon, and 
sign a few decrees, and order the guillo- 
tine set up in Union Square. Do you fol- 
low me, Mr. Armitage?” 

“Yes! to the very steps of the guillo- 
tine, Miss Claiborne. But the looting of 
the temples and the plundering of banks 
—if the thing is bound to be—I should 
like to share in the general joy. But I 
have an idea, Miss Claiborne,” he ex- 
claimed, as though with inspiration. 

“Yes—you have an idea—” 

“Tet me be the man on horseback; and 
you might be—” ’ 

“Yes—the suspense is terrible !—what 
might I be, your Majesty?” 

“Well, we should call you—” 

He hesitated, and she wondered whether 
he would be bold enough to mect the issue 
offered by this turn of their nonsense. 

“TI seem to give your Majesty difficulty ; 
the silence isn’t flattering,” she said 
mockingly ; but she was conscious of a cer- 
tain excitement as she walked the deck be- 
side him. 


“Oh, pardon me! The difficulty is only | 


as to title—you would, of course, occupy 
the dais ; but whether you should be queen 
or empress—that’s the rub! If America 
is to be an empire, then of course you 
would be an empress. So there you are 
answered.” 

They passed laughingly on to other 
phases of the matter in the whimsical vein 
that was natural in her, and to which he 
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responded. They watched the lights of 
a steamer that was passing near. The 
whistles of the King Edward were shat- 
tering the air. Then the deck lights went 
out so suddenly it seemed that a dark cur- 
tain had descended and shut them in with 
the sea. 

“Accident to the dynamo—we shall 
have the lights on in a moment!” shouted 
one of the ship’s officers near by. 

“Shall we go in?” asked Armitage. 

“Yes, it is getting cold,” replied Shir- 
ley. 

For a moment they were quite alone on 
the dark deck, though they heard voices 
and low, sharp commands near at hand. 

They had taken a few steps through 
the dark toward the main saloon, where 
they had left Mr. and Mrs. Claiborne, 
when Shirley was aware of some one lurk- 
ing near. A figure seemed to be crouch- 
ing close by, and she felt its furtive move- 
ments and knew that it had passed but re- 
mained close at hand. Her hand on Ar- 
mitage’s arm tightened. 

“What is that ?—there is some one fol- 
lowing us,” she said. 

At the same moment Armitage, too, be- 
came aware of the presence of a stooping 
figure behind him. He stopped abruptly 
and faced about. 

“Stand quite still, Miss Claiborne.” 

He peered about, and instantly, as 
though waiting for his voice, a tall fig- 
ure rose not a yard from him and a long 
arm shot high above his head and de- 
scended swiftly. They were close to the 
rail, and a roll of the ship sent Armitage 
off his feet and away from his assailant. 
Shirley at the same moment threw out her 
hands, defensively or for support, and 
clutched the arm and shoulder of the man 
who had assailed Armitage. He had driv- 
en a knife at John Armitage, and was 
poising himself for another attempt when 
Shirley seized his arm. As he drew back 
a fold of his cloak still lay in Shirley’s 
grasp, and she gave a sharp little cry as 
the figure, with a quick jerk, released the 
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ARMITAGE, AS THOUGH MASTERING A PHRASE THEY WERE TEACHING HIM, 
RAISED HIS HEAD 
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cloak and slipped away into the shadows. 
A moment later the lights were restored, 
and she saw Armitage regarding ruefully 
a long slit in the left arm of his ulster. 

“Are you hurt? What has happened p?? 
she demanded. 

“It must have been a sea-serpent,” he 
replied, laughing. 

One of the ship’s officers regarded 
them curiously as they blinked in the glare 
of light, and asked whether anything was 
wrong. Armitage turned the matter off. 

“J guess it was a sea-serpent,” he said. 
“It bit a hole in my ulster, for which I am 
not grateful.” Then in a lower tone to 
Shirley: “That was certainly a strange 
proceeding! I am sorry you were startled ; 
and I am under greatest obligations to 
you, Miss Claiborne. Why, you actually 
pulled the fellow away!” 

“Oh, no,” she returned lightly, but still 
breathing hard; “it was the instinct of 
self-preservation. I was unsteady on my 
feet for a moment, and sought something 
to take hold of. That pirate was the near- 
est thing, and I caught hold of his cloak; 
I’m sure it was a cloak, and that makes 
me sure he was a human villain of some 
sort. He didn’t feel in the least like a sea- 
serpent. But some one tried to injure you 
— it is no light matter—” 

“Some lunatic escaped from the steer- 
age, probably. I shall report it to the offi- 
cers.” 

“Yes, it should be reported,” said Shir- 
ley. 

“It was very strange. Why, the deck 
of the King Edward is the safest place in 
the world; but it’s something to have had 
hold of a sea-serpent, or a pirate! I hope 
you will forgive me for bringing you into 
such an encounter; but if you hadn’t 
caught his cloak—” 

Armitage was dinédeaPorlable. He was 
greatly surprised and more shaken than 
he wished Shirley to believe. The thing 
was disquieting enough, and it could not 
but impress her strangely that he, of all 
the persons on board, should have been the 
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object of so unusual an assault. He was 
in the disagreeable plight of having sub- 
jected her to danger, and as they entered 
the brilliant saloon he freed himself of the 
ulster with its telltale gash and sought 
to minimize her-impression of the incident. 

The attack had found Armitage unpre- 

pared and off guard, but with swift reac- 
tion his wits were at work. He at once 
sought the purser and scrutinized every 
name on the passenger list. It was un- 
likely that a steerage passenger could 
reach the saloon deck unobserved; a sec- 
ond cabin passenger might do so, however, 
and he sought among the names in the 
second cabin list for a clue. He did not 
believe that Chauvenet or Durand had 
boarded the King Edward. He himself 
had made the boat only by a quick dash, 
and he had left those two gentlemen at 
Geneva with much to consider, 
_ It was, however, quite within the prob- 
abilities that they would send some one to 
watch him, for the two men whom he had 
overheard in the dark house on the Boule- 
vard Froissart were active and resource- 
ful rascals, he had no doubt. Whether 
they would be able to make anything of 
the cigarette case he had stupidly left 
behind he could not conjecture; but the 
importance of recovering the packet he 
had cut from Chauvenet’s coat was not a 
trifle that rogues of their caliber would ig- 
nore. There was, the purser said, a sick 
man in one of the second cabins, who had 
kept close to his berth. The steward be- 
lieved the man to be a continental of some 
sort, who spoke bad German. He had 
taken the boat at Liverpool, paid for his 
passage in gold, and, complaining of ill- 
ness, retired evidently for the voyage. 
His name was Peter Ludovic, and the 
steward described him in detail. 

“Big fellow ; bullet head; bristling mus- 
tache ; small eyes— 

“That will do,” said Armitage, grin- 
ning at the ease with which he identified 
the man. 

“You understand that it is wholly ir- 
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regular for us to let such a matter pass 
without acting—” said the purser. 
“It would serve no purpose, and might 
do harm. I will take the responsibility.” 
And John Armitage made a memoran- 
dum in his note book: 


“Zmat ; travels as Peter Ludovic.” 
Armitage carried the envelope which he 
had cut from Chauvenet’s coat pinned into 
an inner pocket of his waistcoat, and since 
boarding the King Edward he had exam- 
ined it twice daily to see that it was intact. 
The three red wax seals were in blank, re- 
placing those of like size that had orig- 
_ inally been affixed to the envelope; and at 
once after the attack on the dark deck he 
opened the packet and examined the pa- 
pers—some half-dozen sheets of thin 
linen, written in a clerk’s clear hand in 
black ink. There had been no mistake in 
the matter; the packet which Chauvenet 
had purloined from the old prime minister 
at Vienna had come again into Armitage’s 
_ hand. He was daily tempted to destroy it 
and cast it in bits to the sea winds; but 
he was deterred by the remembrance of 
“his last interview with the old prime min- 
ister. 

“Do something for Austria—something 
for the Empire.” These phrases repeated 
themselves over and over again in his mind 
until they rose and fell with the cadence 
of the high, wavering voice of the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Vienna as he chanted 
the mass of requiem for Count Ferdinand 
von Stroebel. 


CHAPTER VIII 


“oHE KING IS DEAD; LONG LIVE THE KING” 


Low he lies, yet high and great 

Looms he, lying thus in state— 

How exalted o’er ye when 

Dead, my lords and gentlemen! 
—James Wuirtcoms RIitey. 


John Armitage lingered in New York 
for a week, not to press the Claibornes too 
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closely, then went to Washington. He 
wrote himself down on the register of the 
New American as John Armitage, Cinch 
Tight, Montana, and took a suite of 
rooms high up, with an outlook that swept 
Pennsylvania Avenue. It was on the even- 
ing of a bright April day that he thus 
established himself; and after he had un- 
packed his belongings he stood long at the 
window and watched the lights leap out 
of the dusk over the city. He was in 
Washington because Shirley Claiborne 
lived there, and he knew that even if he 
wished to do so he could no longer throw 
an air of inadvertence into his meetings 
with her. He had been very lonely in those 
days when he first saw her abroad; the 
sight of her had lifted his mood of de- 
pression; and now, after those enchanted 
hours at sea, his coming to Washington 
had been inevitable. 

Many things passed through his mind 
as he stood at the open window. His 
life, he felt, could never be again as it 
had been before, and he sighed deeply 
as he recalled his talk with the old prime 
minister at Geneva. Then he laughed 
quietly as he remembered Chauvenet and 
Durand and the dark house on the Boule- 
vard Froissart; but the further recollec- 
tion of the atttack made on his life on 
the deck of the King Edward sobered him, 
and he turned away from the window im- 
patiently. He had seen the sick second- 
cabin passenger leave the steamer at New 
York, but had taken no trouble either to 
watch or to avoid him. Very likely the 
man was under instructions, and had been 
told to follow the Claibornes home; and 
the thought of their identification with 
himself by his enemies angered him. 
Chauvenet was likely to appear in Wash- 
ington at any time, and would undoubted- 
ly seek the Claibornes at once. The fact 
that the man was a scoundrel might, un- 
der some circumstances, have afforded 
Armitage cornfort, but here again Armi- 
tage’s mood grew dark. Jules Chauvenet 
was undoubtedly a rascal of a dangerous 
type; but who, pray, was John Armitage? 
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The bell in his entry rang, and he 
flashed on the lights and opened the door. 

“Well, I like this! Setting yourself up 
here in gloomy splendor and never saying 
a word. You never deserved to have any 
friends, John Armitage !”. 

“Jim Sanderson, come in?’ Armitage 
grasped the hands of a red-bearded giant 
of forty, the possessor of alert brown 
eyes and a big voice. 

“It’s my rural habit of reading the reg- 
ister every night, in search of constitu- 
ents, that brings me here. They said they 
guessed you were in, so I came up to see 
whether you were opening a poker game 
or had come to sneak a claim past the 
watch-dog of the treasury.” 

The caller threw himself into a chair 
and rolled a fat, unlighted cigar about in 
his mouth. “You’re a peach, all right, 
and as offensively hale and handsome as 
ever. When are you going to the ranch?” 

“Well, not just immediately, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“You’re getting soft,—that’s what’s 
the matter with you! You’re afraid of 
the spring zephyrs on the Montana range. 
Well, I’ll admit that it’s rather more di- 
verting here.” 

“There is no debating that, Senator. 
How do you like being a statesman? It 
was so sudden and all that.” 

“John, I want you with us at the 
Secretary of State’s push. Not many of 
the Montana boys get this far from home, 
and I want you for exhibition purposes. 
Say, John, when I saw Cinch Tight, Mon- 
tana, written on the register down there 
it increased my circulation seven beats! 
You’re all right, and I guess you’re about 
as good an American as they make—any- 
where—John Armitage!” 

The function for which the senator 
from Montana provided an invitation for 
Armitage was a large affair in honor of 
several new ambassadors. At ten o’clock 
Senator Sanderson was introducing Ar- 
mitage right and left as one of his repre- 
sentative constituents. Armitage and he 
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owned adjoining ranches in Montana, and 
Sanderson called upon his neighbor to 
stand up boldly for their state before the 
minions of effete monarchies. 

Mrs. Sanderson had asked Armitage to 
return to her for a little Montana talk, as 
she put it, after the first rush of guests 
was over, and as he waited in the drawing- 
room for an opportunity of speaking to 
her, he talked to Franzel, an attaché of 
the Austrian embassy, to whom Sanderson 
had introduced him. Franzel was a 
gloomy young man with a monocle, and 
he was waiting for a particular girl, who 
happened to be the daughter of the Span- 
ish Ambassador. And, this being his ob- 
ject, he had chosen his position with care, 
near the door of the reception-room, and 
Armitage shared for the moment the ad- 
vantage that lay in the Austrian’s point of 
view. Armitage had half expected that 
the Claibornes would be present at a func- 
tion as comprehensive of the higher official 
world as this, and he intended asking Mrs. 
Sanderson if she knew them as soon as op- 
portunity offered. The Austrian attaché 
proved tiresome, and Armitage was abou 
to drop him when suddenly he caught 
sight of Shirley Claiborne at the far end 
of the broad hall. Her head was turned 
partly toward him; he saw her for an in- 
stant through the throng; then his eyes 
fell upon Chauvenet at her side, talking 
with liveliest animation. He was not 
more than her own height, and his profile 
presented the clean, sharp effect of a 
cameo. The very camco-like perfectness 
of his dark features held Armitage’s eyes ; 
then as Shirley passed on through an 
opening in the crowd her escort turned, 
holding the way open for her, and Armi- 
tage met the man’s gaze. 

It was with an accented gravity that 
Armitage nodded his head to some dec- 
laration of the melancholy attaché at this 
moment. He had known when he left 
Geneva that he had not done with Jules 
Chauvenet; but the man’s prompt ap- 
pearance surprised Armitage. He ran 
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over the names of the steamers by which 
Chauvenct might easily have sailed from 
either a German or a French port and 
reached Washington almost as soon as 
himself. Chauvenet was in Washington, 
at any rate, and not only there, but so- 
cially accepted and in the good graces 
of Shirley Claiborne. 

The somber attaché was speaking of 
the Japanese. 

“They must be crushed—crushed,” 
said Franzel. The two had been convers- 
ing in French. 

“Yes, he must be crushed,” returned 
Armitage, absent-mindedly, in English; 
then, remembering himself, he repeated 
the affirmation in French, changing the 
pronoun. 

Mrs. Sanderson was now free. She was 
a pretty, vivacious woman, much younger 
than her stalwart husband,—a college 
graduate whom he had found teaching 
school near one of his silver mines. 

“Welcome once more, constituent! 
We’re proud to see you, I can tell you. 
Let me point out some of the lions—the 
old gentleman by that cabinct is the 
Baron von Marhof, the Ambassador from 
Austria-Hungary. He’s a brother-in-law 
of Count von Stroebel, who was murdered 
so horribly in a railway carriage a few 
weeks ago.” 

“Ah, to be sure! 
Baron in years.” 

“Then you knew him,—in the old 
country ?” 

“Yes; I uscd to see him—when I was 
a boy,” remarked Armitage. 

Mrs. Sanderson glanced at Armitage 
sharply. She had dined at his ranch 
house in Montana and knew that he lived 
like a gentleman,—that his house, its ap- 
pointments and service were unusual for 
a Western ranchman. And she recalled, 
too, that she and her husband had often 
speculated as to Armitage’s antccedents 
and history, and without arriving at any 
conclusion in regard to him. 


The room had slowly filled and they 
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strolled about, dividing attention between 
distinguished personages and the not less 
celebrated works of art. 

“Oh, by the way, Mr. Armitage, there’s 
the girl I have chosen for you to marry. 
I suppose it weuld be just as well for 
you to meet her now, though that dark 
little foreigner seems to be monopolizing 
her.” 

“J am wholly agreeable,” laughed Ar- 
mitage. ‘The sooner the better, and be 
done with it.” 

“Don’t be so frivolous. There—you 
can look safely now. She’s stopped to 
speak to that bald and pink Justice of 
the Supreme Court,—the girl with the 
brown eyes and hair,—have a care!” 

Shirley and Chauvenet left the vener- 
able Justice, and Mrs. Sanderson inter- 
cepted them at once. 

“To think of all these beautiful things 
in our own America!” exclaimed Shirley. 
“And you, Mr. Armitage,—” 

“Among the other curios, Miss Clai- 
borne,” laughed John, taking her hand. 

“But I haven’t introduced you yet—” 
began Mrs. Sanderson, puzzled. 

“No; the King Edward did that. We 
crossed together. Oh, Monsieur Chauve- 
net, let me present Mr. Armitage,” said 
Shirley, seeing that the men had not 
spoken. 

The situation amused Armitage and he 
smiled rather more broadly than was nec- 
essary in expressing his pleasure at meet- 
ing Monsieur Chauvenet. They regarded 
each other with the swift intentness of 
men who are used to the sharp exercise 
of their eyes; and when Armitage turned 
toward Shirley and Mrs. Sanderson, he 
was aware that Chauvenet continued to 
regard him with fixed gaze. 

“Miss Claiborne is a wonderful sailor; 
the Atlantic is a little tumultuous at times 
in the spring, but she reported to the cap- 
tain every day.” 

“Miss Claiborne is nothing if not ex- 
traordinary,” declared Mrs, Sanderson 
with frank admiration. 
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“The word seems to have been coined 
for her,” said Chauvenet, his white teeth 
showing under his thin black mustache. 

“And still leaves the language distin- 
guished chiefly for its poverty,” added 
Armitage; and the men bowed to Shirley 
and then to Mrs. Sanderson, and again 
to each other. It was like a rehearsal of 
some trifle in a comedy. 

“How charming!” laughed Mrs. San- 
derson. ‘And this lovely room is just the 
place for it.” 

They were still talking together as 
Franzel, with whom Armitage had spoken 
below, entered hurriedly. He held a crum- 
pled note, whose contents, it seemed, had 
shaken him out of his habitual melancholy 
composure. 

“Is Baron von Marhof in the room?” 
he asked of Armitage, fumbling nervously 
at his monocle. 

The Austrian Ambassador, with several 
ladies, and Ied by Senator Sanderson, was 
approaching. 

The attaché hurried to his chief and ad- 
dressed him in a low tone. The Ambassa- 
dor stopped, grew very white, and stared 
at the messenger for a moment in blank 
unbelief. 

The young man now repeated, in Eng- 
lish, in a tone that could be heard in all 
parts of the hushed room: 

“His Majesty, the Emperor Johann 
Wilhelm, died suddenly to-night, in Vien- 
na,” and gave his arm to his chief. 

It was a strange place for the delivery 
of such a message, and the strangeness of 
it was intensified to Shirley by the curious 
glance that passed between John Armi- 
tage and Jules Chauvenet. Shirley re- 
membered afterward that as the attaché’s 
words rang out in the room Armitage 
started, clenched his hands, and caught 
his breath in a manner very uncommon 
in. men unless they are greatly moved. 
The Ambassador walked directly from the 
room with bowed head, and every one 
waited in silent sympathy until he had 


gone. 
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The word passed swiftly through the 
great house, and through the open win- 
dows the servants were heard crying loud- 
ly in the court below for Baron von Mar- 
hof’s carriage. 

“The King is dead; 
King!” murmured Shirley. 

“Long live the King!” repeated Chau- 
venet and Mrs. Sanderson, in unison; and 
then Armitage, as though mastering a 
phrase they were teaching him, raised his 
head and said, with an unction that sur- 
prised them, “Long live the Emperor and 
King! God save Austria!” » 

Then he turncd to Shirley with a smile. 

“It is very pleasant to see you on your 
own ground. I hope your family are 
well.” 

“Thank you; yes. My father and 
mother are here somewhere.” 

“And Captain Claiborne?” 

“He’s probably sitting up all night to 
defend Fort Myer from the crafts and as- 
saults of the enemy. I hope you will come 
to sce us, Mr. Armitage.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind,” he 
said gravely. “I shall certainly give my- 
self the pleasure very soon.” 

As Shirley passed on with Chauvenet 
Mrs. Sanderson launched upon the girl’s 
praises, but she found him suddenly pre- 
occupied. 

“The girl has gone to your head. Why 
didn’t you tell me you knew the Clai- 
bornes ?”? 

“I don’t remember that you gave me a 
chance; but I’ll say now that I intend to 
know them better.” 

She bade him take her to the drawing- 
room. As they went down through the 
house they found that the announcement 
of the Emperor Johann Wilhelm’s death 
had cast a pall upon the company. All 
the members of the diplomatic corps had 
withdrawn at once as a mark of respect 
and sympathy for Baron von Marhof, and 
at midnight the ballroom held all of the 
company that remained. Armitage had 
not sought Shirley again. He found a 
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room that had been set apart for smokers, 
threw himself into a chair, lighted a cigar 
and stared at a picture that had no inter- 
est for him whatever. He put down his 
cigar after a few whiffs, and his hand 
vent to the pocket in which he had usually 
carried his cigarette case. 

“Ah, Mr. Armitage, may I offer you a 
cigarette?” 

He turned to find Chauvenet close at his 
side. He had not heard the man enter, 
but Chauvenet had been in his thoughts 
and he started slightly at finding him so 
near. Chauvenet held in his white-gloved 
hand a gold cigarette case, which he 
opened with a deliberate care that dis- 
played its embellished side. The smooth 
golden surface gleamed in the light, the 
helmet in blue and the white falcon 
flashed in Armitage’s eyes. The meeting 
was clearly by intention, and a slight 
smile played about Chauvenet’s lips in his 
enjoyment of the situation. Armitage 
smiled up at him in amiable acknowledg- 
ment of his courtesy, and rose. 

“You are very considerate, Monsieur. I 
was just at the moment regretting our 
distinguished host’s oversight in provid- 
ing cigars alone. Allow me!” 

He bent forward, taking the out- 
stretched open case into his own hands, re- 
moved a cigarette, snapped the case shut 
and thrust it into his trousers pocket,— 
all, as it seemed, at a single stroke. 

“My dear sir,” began Chauvenet, white 
with rage. 

“My dear Monsieur Chauvenet,” said 
Armitage, striking a match, “I am in- 
debted to you for returning a trinket that 
I value highly.” 

The flame crept half the length of the 
stick while they regarded each other ; then 
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Armitage raised it to the tip of his cigar- 
ette, lifted his head and blew a cloud of 
smoke. 

“Are you able to prove your property, 
Mr. Armitage?” demanded Chauvenet fu- 
riously. 

“My dear sir, they have a saying in 
this country that possession is nine points 
of the law. You had it—now I have it— 
wherefore it must be mine!” 

Chauvenet’s rigid figure suddenly re- 
laxed; he leaned against a chair with a re- 
turn of his habitual nonchalant air, and 
waved his hand carelessly. 

“Between gentlemen—so small a mat- 
ter!’ 

“To be sure—the 
laughed Armitage. 

“And where a gentleman has the pred- 
atory habits of a burglar and _ house- 
breaker—” 

“Then lesser affairs, such as picking up 
trinkets—” 

“Come naturally—quite so!’ and 
Chauvenet twisted his mustache with an 
air of immense satisfaction. 

“But the genial art of assassination— 
there’s a business that requires a calculat- 
ing hand, my dear Monsieur Chauvenet !” 

Chauvenet’s hand went again to his lip. 

“To be sure!” he ejaculated with zest. 

“But alone—alone one can do little. 
For larger operations one requires—I 
should say—courageous associates. Now 
in my affairs—would you believe me?—I 
am obliged to manage quite alone.” 

“How melancholy !” exclaimed Chauve- 
net. 

“Tt is indeed very sad!? and Armitage 
sighed, tossed his cigarette into the smol- 
dering grate and bade Chauvenet a cere- 
monious good night. 


merest trifle,” 
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DECEMBER MAYING 


: By Sinclair Lewis 


M love and I go Maying, 
Though wan the winter skies. 
Our garlands are decaying, 
And weather-weary lies 
Our May pole to the blizzard’s will, 
But Love and I go Maying still. 


My love and I went Maying 
On dewy morns of May; 
As careless children playing 

Through daisies, glad as they. 
Snows scourge the graves those daisies fill, 
Though Love and I go Maying still. 


~ My love and I went Maying 

On drowsy August noons; 

And, weary with the haying, 
Saw spiders spin their runes. 

Their gray shrouds haunt that shady hill, 

Yet Love and I go Maying still. 


My love and I went Maying 
Amid October vines; 
The courtly moonlight paying 
Rich tribute to rich wines. 
The wines are drunk, the moon wanes chill, 


While Love and I go Maying still. 


The witch-winds of December 
Their harps of iron have rasped 
Above the ebbing ember 

Where Love and I sit clasped. 

Our garlands, winter-wrath may kill, 

But Love and I go Maying still. 
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THE BEST YEARS 
By Emerson G. Taylor 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “THE REVERIES OF A BACHELOR” 


|HE best years of a man’s life,” say the chron- 

iclers. Not boyhood, we think they mean, for 

that is merely cloudy sunrise; not old age, for 

that is merely dim twilight. “The best years’ 

are when men are making their names and for- 

tunes, fighting for what they need and desire, 

“= subtly planning, boldly attacking, tearing down, 

patiently building up. Strong, the strength of the world is meas- 

ured by them; weak, the world’s weakness is what they have put 

into it. There are perhaps some two score of these ‘“‘best years” 

out of the psalmist’s allowance, the time when a grown man is 

achieving his purpose, and some there are who say that they are 
the only years that count at all. Is it so? 

Artists aver that the whole beauty of the landscape is revealed 
only in the afternoon. I never study the serene and beautiful face 
of age—all old faces are both beautiful and serene—without 
feeling that in the sunset time and the afterglow are those “best 
years,” which popular philosophy limits to the heat and the bur- 
den-bearing of the day. If to be old is merely to rest with folded 
hands, popular philosophy is right; but to be old is not to rest. 
To be old is to be born again. It is another life, motived more by 
love than hate, more by self-effacement than by ambition, more 
by catholic charity than by headlong zeal. Not rest, but the ex- 
erting of exquisite influences; not the end of the day, but the be- 
ginning of starlight. But if the old men see visions, so the young 
men dream dreams; and what value greater than the realization 
of dreams resides in the achievements of the years of power? 
After all, is the serenity of age sweeter than the activity of 
prime? Is either more to a man than his youth? 

Is not all of it splendid? Yes, if one lives with joy in the 
spirit of each successive chapter. The happiest youth is he that 
rejoices to live in those dream-days of question and brave aspira- 
tion. The grown man elbows a place for himself,man-fashion,in 
a crowded world—can he believe that youth or age are richer than 
his vigorous middle life? And if in the eyes of this portrait, say, 
there is happiness that the traveler has come to his own place; if 
there is peace and gentle joy in the old face, it is because, uphill 
and down, in dream-days and days of doing, there has glowed in 
the heart the spirit of a boy and that of a man. “The best years 
of his life’-—not youth, not manhood, not old age, but every year, 
since the joy and strength of each is bound up inseparably with 
the joy and strength of all the rest. 
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“When at the front, in swiftest death, you met 
The patriot's doom and best reward in one” 
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THE HOME VOYAGE 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


General Henry W. Lawton—Fel! at San Mateo, 


December 19, 1899 


Show equal measure with our pits excess 
In greeting you in this your helplessness 


B= with us, O Great Captain, if our pride 
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To countermand our vanity or hide 

Your stern displeasure that we thus had tried 
To praise you, knowing praise was your distress: 
But this homecoming swells our hearts no less— 
Because for love of home you proudly died. 

Lo! then, the cable, fathoms ‘neath the keel 
That shapes your course, is eloquent of you; 
The old heg, too, at half-mast overhead— 

We doubt not that iy dele kissed ripples feel 

A prouder sense of and white and blue,— 
The stars—Ah, God, were they interpreted | 


In strange lands were your latest honors won— 
In strange wilds, with strange dangers all beset; 
With rain, like tears, the face of day was wet, 
As rang the ambushed foeman’s fateful gun: 
And as you felt your final duty done, 

We feel that glory thrills your spirit yet,— 
When at the front, in Scher death, you met 
The patriot’s doom and best reward in one. 
And so the tumult of that island war, 

At last, for you, is stilled forevermore— 

Its scenes of blood blend white as ocean foam 
On your rapt vision as you sight afar 

The sails o ce, and from that alien shore 
The proud ship bears you on your voyage home. 


Or rough or smooth the wave, or lowering day 
Or starlit sky—you hold, by native right, 

Your high tranquillity—the silent might 

Of the true hero—so you led the way 

To victory through stormiest battle fray, 

Because your followers, high above the fight, 
Heard your soul’s lightest whisper bid them smite 
For God and man and space to kneel and pray. 
And thus you cross the seas unto your own 
Beloved land, convoyed with honors meet. 
Saluted as your home’s first heritage— 

Nor salutation from your State alone, 

But all the States, gathered in mighty fleet, 

Dip colors as you move to anchorage. 
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TRUE AMERICAN HUMOR 
By Frank Crane 


RUE American humor is funny. That is wherein it differs from 
: p| all other brands. 

There are many degrees of humor, ranging from the In- 
| dian’s little joke of roasting a white man at the stake, to—the 
Boston Transcript. But not much of it is funny. Some of it, 

~} as the colored supplement, even makes you mad. 

"The saree is witty. His mot is vastly more intellectual, subtler, 
keener than the American joke. But it isn’t funny ; it produces only an agree- 
able glow among the thought-lumps. 

The Germans are comic. Nothing exists more deliciously absurd than 
Simplicissimus and the Fliegende Blatter, But, at bottom, one laughs at them 
as one laughs at the hunch-back-and-bandy-leg stage make-up. 

As for the Englishman’s sense of humor, the only thing funny about that 
is the claim that he has it. 

If you ask me to be more explicit, and to define exactly what I mean by 
American humor, my sole reply must be—Mark Twain, that’s all. 

There are some deep cosmic reasons, however, why real humor is indigenous 
to these shores. In the first place, the American is born unafraid. No hoary, 
institutions stifle him, no upper classes smother him. All Europe is subcon- 
sciously afraid of somebody else, socially, politically or morally. The Euro- 
pean has to consult his ““Who’s Who” to see whether to laugh or not; the 
American laughs anyhow. Then, Americans are remarkably sane. No sane 
person takes himself too seriously. For humor is the result of a sense of pro- 
portion. It is an appreciation of the perspective in things. It is a recogni- 
tion of the valuelessness of minor details. If a man is serious about everything, 
he had as well be serious about nothing. Crazy folk in the mad-house laugh 
at everything; crazy folk out of the mad-house elevate all the trivialities of 
life.to the dead level of solemnity. The true American can afford to be much 
in earnest about a few things, because most things amuse him. 

Genuine humor is only pervasive among a people thoroughly grounded 
in.democracy. The valet laughs at his master’s wit, and the British tradesman 
is convulsed at my lord’s pleasantry ; but they explain afterward that while it 
was funny, it was not what you might call “darn funny.” Humor is only 
possible among equals. And lastly, American humor is the bright side of 
Puritanism. Hence, it is clean. 

What I have here said is not to be refuted by an appeal to our colored sup- 
plements and comic operas and stock of mother-in-law and goat jokes. These 
are not samples of American humor; they are merely indications of a quench- 
less thirst, an endless demand for which there is no adequate supply. When the 
boarder passed up his coffee-cup for a third helping the landlady icily re- 
marked, “You must be very fond of coffee.” To which he replied, “I should 
think so, from the amount of slops I have to drink to get any.” 


FROM MISS BETTINA WARREN TO MISS MARJORIE BROWNE 


“Wattuam, September 15, 1904. 

io OU’LL doubtless marvel much, my 
V[ iiss Marjorie, though not more 

than I marvel myself, when I tell 

you that I, Bettina Warren, your frivo- 
lous, flirtatious Betty, ‘being of sound 
mind and disposing memory,’ though you 
mightn’t imagine it, have pledged myself 
to wed at short notice—not my cousin 
Billy, as you’ll instantly surmise, nor yet 
Lester Kent or Archie Hubbard—but a 
staid and sober widower, eighteen years 
my senior and the fond father of a trio of 
angel children (‘Cherubim’ Billy irrever- 
ently dubs them) aged respectively eight, 
five and three. Think of it, Marjorie! 
I can picture myself in sundry pretty 
Madonna poses with—say the cherubic 
youngest ; I might even manage with two; 
but three is distinctly what Billy would 
style ‘de limit.? Fancy looking like an 
eleemosynary institution on parade when- 
ever one went out for a walk! And fancy 
me, Betty the insouciante, the dashing, 
binding up cut fingers and stubbed toes ; 
administering catnip or hive syrup or 


whatever it is they give infants; inculcat- 
ing moral precepts and crooning lullabies 
—and fancy how Billy and the rest would 
guy me! I simply couldn’t stand for it, 
cherie; V’ve neither taste nor talent for 
maternal stunts and I said so frankly. 

“I suppose I’m a horrid, selfish little 
beast and all that, but I really don’t care 
for children—I never did, you know; I’m 
young and full of the joie de vie and I 
can’t see why I should bind myself -to the 
treadmill for life, even for Regis’ sake. 
Of course you'll argue that I don’t really 
love Regis (Regis Kendall, of Trent and 
Kendall—and a most eligible parti but 
for the olive branches) or I’d be willing to 
make the sacrifice for him; but I do love 
him, Marjorie, truly I do, with all my 
selfish, sordid little soul. If it were only 
anything else—dogs, now, or horses (you 
know how I dote on horses. I fairly wor- 
ship Gaygirl, the little mare Billy’s been 
Ietting me ride and which would have been 
mine, had I elected to become Mrs. Billy. 
I’m frantic for father to buy her for me, 
but the price Billy’s put upon her is pro- 
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hibitive—sheer spite, of course!). If Re- 
gis had a weakness for pit-games or pet 
monkeys or a dancing bear, I might e’en 
make shift to put up with it, but children 
(and I fancy they’re the typical enfants 
terribles!) to be cared for and brought up 
in the way they should go—just think 
what it would mean. It would entail upon 
me the giving up of dinners, dances, 
bridge, the theater, every form of amuse- 
ment in fact, in order that I might spend 
my evenings with them in the nursery; 
I’d have to arbitrate their quarrels and 
mend their stockings; I’d be supposed to 
dress and train and mother them and to 
exercise some sort of supervision and con- 
trol over their conduct. 

“And there’s something else—some- 
thing I’m almost ashamed to confess even 
to you, dear. I’m jealous of them—hor- 
ribly, bitterly jealous of those three poor 
little motherless babies. I’m just mean 
and small and narrow enough to want my 
husband’s whole heart, his undivided de- 
votion; I can’t bear to share his affection 
even with his children, his—and hers. 
Don’t you see that they’d be a perpetual 
reminder that I must inevitably hold sec- 
ond place in his affection, that he’d loved 
another woman before he ever thought of 
me? Don’t you see how they’d come be- 
tween us and spoil all our joy in life and 
each other? 

“I didn’t try to pretend, Marjorie. I 
just told Regis the truth—that I loved 
him with all my heart, but that I was only 
a foolish, frivolous butterfly; that I 
wasn’t big and fine and generous enough 
to devote myself and my life to his chil- 
dren; and that he must make choice be- 
tween them and me. (It seems horribly 
cold-blooded, set down in black and white, 
doesn’t it?) 

“I was thoroughly ashamed of myself 
all the while and I think it was a shock to 
Regis to find me so ignoble; but he only 
said that he quite saw my position, and 
that he would take the matter under care- 
ful consideration before he came again. 
There followed a week of struggle and 
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suffering for us both. But yesterday Re- 
gis ran down from Marshfield to say 
that he had made his choice ; that he found 
he couldn’t give me up; and that he had 
arranged to have his sister take charge 
of the children at the old Kendall home- 
stead. He added that this would elim- 
inate the possibility of their annoying 
me—that I necd never even see them 
unless I liked. (I suppose it’s charac- 
teristically feminine that I should have 
been a trifle disappointed in Regis for 
making the concession, though of course 
in a way it was a tribute.) But he didn’t at 
all relish the réle of unnatural father; his 
face was positively haggard, Marjorie. I 
knew what the struggle between love and 
duty had meant to him; knew that he had 
sacrificed the latter to the former, and 
knew what the sacrifice had cost him—but 
—despise me if you will!—I accepted it. 
I know he despises himself for yielding, 
but I think he really cares for me, Mar- 
jorie, though I don’t quite sce how he can; 
and so (love’s a very potent factor in our 
actions after all!) he compounded with his 
conscience and accepted my ultimatum. 
“We're to be married in October—the 
fourth. I want you for maid of honor, 
though it’s to be the quietest of home af- 
fairs. You'll need only a simple organdie 
—but we can discuss all that when you 
come, as I wish you to at once. There are 
worlds of things to talk over; you must 
help me plan my trousseau and all the de- 
tails of the wedding, so write me that 
you’ll come immediately, like the dear you 
are. Can’t you make it Thursday next? 
Write or wire me and I’ meet you at the 
station. Meantime believe me, as ever, 


“Thine, Bettina.” 
II 
FROM MRS. REGIS KENDALL TO MISS MARJORIE 
BROWNE 


“MARSHFIELD, November 2, 1904. 
“Yes, Marjorie mine, I’m happy—that 
is, as happy as this ‘sorry scheme of 
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things’ in which we’re impotent factors 
permits. I don’t suppose—do you?—that 
any one is ever unqualifiedly happy except 
on the instalment plan. Of course we have 
our supreme moments, our hours of up- 
lift and rapture ;,but when it comes down 
to plain, every-day, continuous-perform- 
ance happiness, it simply isn’t on the bills. 
“Regis is a dear, of course, and I’m 
more idiotically in love with him than ever 
—but, Marjorie, he’s eating his heart out 
for his children and even having me 
doesn’t quite compensate him for their 
loss. His conscience tortures him for de- 
serting them, as he construes it, though he 
goes to see them weekly—he’s never asked 
me nor have I ever offered to accompany 
him on his visits to Beechwood. He doesn’t 
complain—he never even speaks of them; 
but by a thousand little signs and tokens 
I can see how he misses and yearns for 
them. After all, they are his, his own flesh 
and blood—and it’s I who am the inter- 
loper. Their right to him is equal to, if 
not greater than mine. I realize all this; 
I know my duty perfectly but I simply 
haven’t the courage to rise up and do it. 
“Regis ought to have married Mar- 
garet Trent. I see it now. Every one said 
they were made for each other, and I’m 
very sure she would have suited him in- 
finitely better than your poor, silly, 
empty-headed little Betty, who has been 
spoiled and petted, flattered and indulged 
until the small good originally in her com- 
position has shrunk to sheer selfishness. 
Margaret would have done her full duty 
by the children and found the duty a 
pleasure—she’s made like that ; she’d have 
been the most perfect of wives, the best of 
mothers and an ideal helpmeet for Regis 
—but, Marjorie,she wouldn’t, she couldn’t 
have loved him better than I. Don’t you 
see, dear, that it’s just because I love him 
so, because he’s so utterly and entirely all 
in all to me that I can’t bear to share him 
with these other claimants to his affection? 
I thought I loved him, Marjoric, before 
we were married, but I didn’t know the 
meaning of the word then. I know now. 


“YESTERDAY REGIS RAN DOWN FROM 
MARSHFIELD ” 


‘And yet—such is the perversity of hu- 
man nature—though I would cheerfully 
give my life for him, I can’t somehow 
seem to be able to give that life to him 
and his children. How am I, a spoiled girl 
of nineteen without an idea above a card 
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party or a cotillion, fitted to assume the 
fearful responsibility of directing three 
little lives? Theoretically it seems simple 
enough, but in practice it’s quite another 
story. To the making of a good mother 
infinite wisdom, infinite patience and in- 
finite tenderness are requisite—and I’m 
short on all three. If I undertook the care 
of Regis’ cherubs I’m sure I should 
shortly brand myself the typical cruel 
stepmother, for when they got on my 


nerves (as they speedily would) I should 


probably slap them individually and col- 
lectively, and when the trio shrieked in 
concert I’d be morally certain to ‘whip 
them all soundly and put them to bed.’ 
- So perhaps I’d best go on as I’ve 
begun, though I know I’m making my 
husband sin against his conscience and 
consequently feel as if I were compound- 
ing a felony. Life with Regis, under pres- 
ent conditions, ‘were Paradise enow,’ but 
fancy, Marjorie, a Paradise shared with 
three small scraphs with lusty lungs and 
sticky fingers! I can’t have them—and I 
won’t! So there! 

“Like Tennyson’s strong-minded Prin- 
cess, ‘for mine own part I would that 
children grew on trees’—only the frost 
would be likely to nip them if it devolved 
on me to pluck them off. Herod’s my pet 
hero at present—his methods were com- 
- mendable, if something sweeping. 

Oh, I know I’m horrid and inhuman and 
abnormal and all that; I realize that ’m 
lacking in the domestic graces which from 
time immemorial have been considered the 
insignia of true womanhood; but I was 
born so; I can’t help it—and I don’t care! 
“Your miserable (though happy) 
“Berry.” 


Il 


REGIS KENDALL TO MISS MARJORIE 
BROWNE 


“January 2, 1905. 
“T hasten to advise vou, sweet Mar- 
joram mine, that vour lengthy lecture was 
received in the proper spirit and with all 
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due meckness. I admit the truth of all 
you say; and I won’t even hint that ‘it 
were easier to tell twenty what were good 
to be done,’ etc. But honestly should you, 
now should you, Marjorie, really relish 
having wholesale maternity thrust upon 
you when you were pretty certain that the 
‘burden of the honor’ would prove too 
much for you? Should you fancy sud- 
denly finding yourself ‘the mother of your 
country’? I don’t believe you’d revel in 
it. No more do I, but—well, since I’m on 
the subject (the one subject I’ve been able 
to think of lately), I might as well afflict 
you with the whole story. 

“To begin with, I’]] admit I’m a horrid, 
heartless little wretch but (like a certain 
personage) I’m not perhaps so black as 
I’m painted. At any rate my conscience 
(or whatever corresponds to a conscience 
in my erratic make-up) tormented me con- 
stantly after I’d forced Regis to choose 
between his children and me. I tried to 
drown its reproaches in a praiseworthy 
attendance on the funereal functions 
Marshfield construes as gayeties ; I danced 
and dined, entertained and was entertained 
ad nauseam; yct all the while that trouble- 
some conscience kept on pricking me— 
pretty sharply sometimes when I allowed 
myself to see that Regis was growing 
sterner and sadder day by day. 

“And as the Christmas season drew on, 
I could see that it was getting harder for 
him. Christmas is so essentially the chil- 
dren’s holiday and I could guess what a 
delight it had been to Regis always to 
make it a happy time for his little ones. 
I knew perfectly that he couldn’t bear to 
think of spending Christmas away from 
his babies—for the first time in their little 
lives: and I knew quite well that he would 
scarcely be able to bring himsclf to desert 
his bride of three brief moons. I could see 
how he was being torn by internal con- 
flict; but I wasn’t generous enough to waive 
my rights, or to ask him either to take me 
to them or to bring them to me for Yule- 
tide; so we were both about as miserable 
as it’s possible for two happy people to be. 
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“Regis brightened a bit when I showed 
him some little things—the merest trifles 
—I’d ordered for the cherubs, and offered 
to help him select his own gifts fcr them; 
and he was grateful out of all proportian 
when [I at last found grace to suggest that 
he go to them for 
Christmas Eve, 
returning by a 
midnight train 
for Christmas day 
with me. But,un- 
luckily, the very 
day before the hol- 
idays, there came 
an imperative tel- 
egram which 
made it necces- 
sary for him to 
hasten to the op- 
posite side of the 
state to transact 
some important 
business—busi- 
ness which might 
be settled in an 
hour or two or 
which, with the 
perversity of mat- 
ters in general, 
might drag 
along for a fort- 
night. Poor 
Regis’ distress 
was palpable, and 
I didn’t like to 
think of the chil- 
dren’sdisappoint- 
ment. As for myself, I felt it would serve 
me quite right for my selfishness should I 
find myself compelled to spend the holi- 
days alone in this great barrack of a house. 

“The day after Regis left was a long, 
lonely one for me. I found an unlimited 
amount of my own society anything but 
exhilarating ; I tried to interest myself in 
tying up my holiday offerings in fasci- 
nating packages liberally adorned with 
holly and red ribbon; but it was no use. 
The thought that though I’d ordered my 


“GAZING WISTFULLY AT ME ACROSS THE HALF- 
DOOR WAS MY PRECIOUS GAYGIRL” 


husband a recklessly extravagant gift 
(for which he probably wouldn’t care in 
the least) I was withholding from him 
the one gift he most desired made me 
thoroughly wretched. It’s not a pleasant 
thing to be small and selfish and mean— 
and to know it. 
“As dusk drew 
on, too restless to 
sit alone in the 
big empty house, I 
put on my jacket 
and tam and went 
out for a solitary 
stroll. The rose- 
ate afterglow yet 
lingered faintly; 
the air was cool 
and crisp; the 
trees and shrubs 
wore ermine man- 
tles and the land- 
scape was one Vast 
glitter of silver 
and crystal; there 
was a distant 
sound of bells 
across the snow— 
an ideal setting 
for scenes of 
Christmas cheer. 
But I was con- 
scious only of 
feeling cross, 
homesick and 
generally horrid. 
“At length, 
moved by a desire 
to feel myself in touch with something more 
nearly human than the snow-clad pines 
and larches on the lawn, I turned toward 
the stables, thinking to look in upon the 
fat, sluggish carriage pair which had be- 
longed to Regis’ mother, and which, 
though rather uninteresting as a rule, 
were at least alive and amenable to human 
kindness. As I opened the stable-door and 
stepped inside a familiar sound, a soft, 
seductive little whinny fell upon my ear. 
A great wave of homesickness and longing 
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swept over me—it so reminded me of Gay- 
girl—you can’t think how I’ve missed her 
all these weeks! I tried to ascribe the cor- 
dial greeting to Dot or Dolly, though 
neither of those portly equines is given to 
welcoming me with any particular enthusi- 
asm, though they always greedily gobble 
the dainties I proffer. But as I advanced, 
again came the familiar whicker, soft and 
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her pretty crest. In that instant, Marjorie, 
I realized, as I hadn’t quite done before, 
just what the past three months had meant 
to my husband. If I had so pined for a 
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so gre rent 


“THE LOOK ON REGIS’ FACE WAS REWARD ENOUGH FOR ANYTHING” 


seemingly close at hand. I glanced quick- 
ly about—and there, gazing wistfully at 
me across the half-door of an adjacent 
loose-box, was Gaygirl, my precious Gay- 
girl, with her white-starred forehead and 
her big, beautiful eyes, which I always in- 
sisted held human intelligence. In an in- 
stant my arms were about her neck and I 
was sobbing my hungry heart out against 


soulless, dumb thing like Gaygirl, how 
must he have yearned for his children? 
On the instant I made a resolve—but I 
mustn’t anticipate. Just at this juncture, 
James stepped up with a deferential touch 
of his hat and a distinctly sheepish ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“*Beo parding, ma’am,’ he ventured, 
‘but you wasn’t to see the mare till Christ- 
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mas morning. ’Is hown horders, ma’am.’ 
“Marjorie, that blessed old dear. f a 
husband of mine, in addition to the sables 
I surmised he’d ordered, had bought the 
little mare (at a pretty long price, James 
told me—Billy can be horrid when he 
likes) as a Christmas surprise for me. 
He had remembered a casual wish of mine, 
while I—Maryjorie, I felt like a thief ! 
“Early next morning I had a wire from 
Regis. He would get through with that 
troublesome business at a late hour that 
evening, barely in time to make the last 
train for Marshfield. He did not speak of 
the children or their inevitable disap point- 
ment, but I read between the lines. 
“When Regis, tired, cold and dejected, 
got in that evening (Christmas Eve) I 
omitted to mention the result of a lengthy 
telegram I had sent the previous night. 
We got through our late supper somehow 
(I was so nervous and excited that I liber- 
ally peppered my tea). Afterward, when 
Regis was comfortable in lounging robe 
and slippers, I sprung my surprise. With 
due regard for dramatic effect, I chose the 
moment when he had leaned wearily back 
in his chair and given himself over to 
musings presumably melancholy to throw 
open the door of an adjoining apartment, 
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whence all sorts of queer sounds had been 
proceeding for the past half-hour. In- 
stantly three little figures, as if hurled 
from a catapult, launched themselves 
through space and landed in an indiscrim- — 
inate mass in the arms of their startled 
father. The look on Regis’ face, when to 
the obvious ‘Favver, we’re here!’ of the 
youngest cherub was appended the less ob- 
vious ‘And we’ve come to stay’ of the eld- 
est, was reward enough for anything. 
“Now don’t fancy, Marjorie, that I 
imagine it’s to be plain sailing henceforth 
—a case of ‘living happily ever after’ and 
all that. I know that it’s much easier to 
yield to a sudden generous impulse than 
to later live up to the obligations that im- 
pulse involves. I realize the gravity of 
the undertaking and my own unfitness 
therefor. I know there’ll be moments 
(many of them) when my patience will 
wear thin; I know I shall make mistakes 
and fall short of the standard I’ve set my- 
self. It’s very possible that I shan’t suc- 
ceed in doing my whole duty by my hus- 
band’s children (I’m sadly fallible, I 
know )—but, please God, I mean to try. 
“A happy New Year te you, dear, and 
a world of love and good wishes from 
“Your devotcd, “Betty.” 


CONTEMPORARY FICTION 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


AUTHOR OF “VARIED TYPES,” ETC. 


UR grandmothers (or some of 
them) said that the growth of 
novel reading was dangerous. 

Our grandmothers were quite right. They 
made out of it a rigid and wrong general- 
ization; they applied it to cases to which 
it does not apply; they put it consistently 
and entirely upon the wrong grounds; 
but they were quite right. The novel has 
become almost a positive evil; because it 
has become so powerful and so universal. 
Of course the evil of it is not any of the 
clumsy things commonly said against it. 
The evil is not that fiction is fictitious. 
Even those who originally objected to fic~ 
tion never really objected to it on the 
ground that it was fictitious. The grand- 
mothers who forbade novels often per- 


mitted fairy tales. There is a good Eng- - 


lish phrase which is alone enough to prove 
that old women loved romance if possible 
even more than young women. When we 
wish to describe a thing as being espe- 
cially wild and poetical we call it “an old 
wives’ fable.” There is a great deal of 
history, a great deal of information mixed 
up with the romance of Walter Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather.” There was 
never any blot or stain of information 
about the tales of a grandmother. If the 
grandmother disliked novels it was not be- 
cause they were too fictitious, but because 
they were not fictitious enough. They 
might excite the young not because they 
were imaginative but because they were 
exact. The fire of the fairy tales was re- 
mote, like the fire of the stars; the fire of 
the novels was close to actuality and might 
burn down the house. But even in the 
fairy tales there were the clements of all 
fictitious romance. We think it very snob- 
bish and modern when a novelette de- 
scribes an under-kitchenmaid who capti- 


vates a duke. It may be snobbish but it is 
not modern. It is only the story of Cin- 
derella, 

If our ancestors feared the growth of 
fiction, it was not because they objected to 
anything fictitious. It was because they 
felt a subconscious certainty that the 
novel would swallow up everything else. 
And the novel has swallowed up every- 
thing else. A man writes a novel now who 
in any other age would have written some- 
thing else and written it better. The man 
who in ancient Greece would have written 
a good epic now writes a bad novel; his 
novel is bad because it is epic. The man 
who in Elizabethan England would have 
written a good drama now writes a bad 
novel; his novel is bad because it is dra- 
matic. The man who in the somber crises 
of the seventeenth century would have 
written a good pamphlet now writes a 
bad novel. His novel is a bad novel be- 
cause it is a good pamphlet. 

But the novel has been mainly noxious 
in abolishing the two extreme forms, of 
human literature. The point may be put 
shortly thus. The old epics and dyamas 
were religious ; that is,they were concerned 
with man as man, with the difference be- 
tween him and the beast, between him and 
the angel. The novel has abolished this 
study; for the novel is wholly concerned 
with the difference between one man and 
another. In the days when men saw the 
devil and saw the angel they saw clearly 
that third and strange thing, man. Now 
we see nothing but man and so do not see 
man at all; we only see men. This old 
sense of human solidarity had its complete 
expression in the middle ages, but it lin- 
gered on even until the time of Shake- 
speare. Hamlet is (unfortunately for 
himself) an individual; but Hamlet is 
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also Man. But two hundred years before 
“Hamlet” was written a play appeared 
the name of which was the very title and 
subject of all medieval writing. The play 
was called “Everyman.” 

The old epic dramas, we say, were 
religious. That is they were impersonal. 
but while the old utterance on religion 
was impersonal, the old utterance on poli- 
tics was highly personal. Our fathers 
were cither very theoretic or very prac- 
tical. The modern novel steers_between 
the two. e novelist can utter universal 
opinions and then say afterward that 
they are not his opinions. The novelist 
can satirize particular people and then 
say afterward that they are not particu- 
lar people. The writer of a previous time 
was called upon to show more intellectual 
courage. If he made a cosmic generaliza- 
tion, it had to be what we now call a 
dogma. 

If he made an individual psychological 
study, it had to be what we now call a 
criminal libel. When the old writer studied 
one individual soul, it was an individual 
soul who really existed and who might hit 
him back. In short, the old literature con- 
sisted mainly of very impersonal poetry 
or of very personal pamphlets. 

It was concerned with man or it was 
concerned with a man. The modern novel 
is concerned with the subtle and delicate 
difference between one man who does not 
_exist and another man who does not exist. 
The novel has come in as a-relief from 
strenuousness ; it is a way in which a man 
can avoid making up his mind about the 
universe and avoid making up his mind 
about the man next door. He can create 
an imaginary world in which he can main- 
tain doctrines that he could not really de- 
fend and triumph over individuals whom 
he could not really overcome. This is the 
real peril of the thing called fiction ; it is 
used as a mere sink or dust bin for all the 
emotions which were once and still ought 
to be poured into public life. Men are 
mentally cowardly and dare not put them 


into religion; men are politically coward- 
ly and dare not put them into politics. So 
they put them into novels and all these 
essential emotions are drained away like 
a river to the sea, without affecting the 
world at all. Think what we have lost 
through the fact that the psychological 
insight which dissects Roderick Hudson 
or Richard Feverel can not be applied to 
Mr. Chamberlain or President Roosevelt. 
The thing would be impossible now; it 
would be called “personal.”” We have ac- 
tually reached so insane a condition that 
we use as an expression of contempt the 
word “personal,” which is the highest and 
most mystical of the attributes of God. 
This general weakness in the position 
of fiction must be stated first if we are to 
form any kind of fair estimate of con- 
temporary fiction. In contemporary fic- 
tion there is an enormous number of bad 
novelists ; but it must not be assumed that 


because a man is a bad novelist he is a 


fool. He is forced by the modern world to 
put his conceptions and his personality 
into one particular shape; and perhaps 


that shape does not suit him. This enables 


us to clear away whole cartloads of char- 
acteristic modern writers. Miss Marie 
Corelli is not a novelist; but she is not a 
fool. She is a demagogue, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain and many other people who are 
certainly capable and possibly useful. 
Her ideas look trite and tiresome when 
they are considered as literature. So do 
the ordinary politician’s ideas look trite 
and tiresome if they are considered as 
literature. But we need think none the 
worse of Mr. Chamberlain and Miss Marie 
Corelli because they only say things that 
have been said before and say them with 
a crusading fervor. The whole of human 
society would go to pieces if there were not 
a large number of people filled with a 
flaming and passionate attachment to tru- 
isms. A good politician must be madly in 
love with truisms. A good judge or law- 
yer must lie awake at night and think of 
the loveliness of truisms. A good police- 
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man must comfort himself with truisms as 
he watches alone under the stars. But 
literature is not the place for truisms; 
therefore it is not the place for dema- 
gogues or for Miss Corelli. But let us 
always remember that when we thus ex- 
clude such writers we are not excluding 
them from a high degree of human intelli- 
gence, but only from the particular busi- 
ness of novel writing. And that particu- 
lar business of novel writing is so uni- 
versal an intellectual business to-day that 
they are hardly to blame if they have hap- 
pened to adopt it. The mistake is still the 
same; the mistake is in supposing that 
any one who had any kind of ideas or any 
sort of mission must write a novel. This 
mistake enables us to cover for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion a fair 
number of the most popular modern novel- 
elists at any rate in England. Miss 
Corelli is not a novelist; she is a great 
journalist and would be well worth a good 
salary on any paper in the world. Mr. 
Hall Caine is not a novelist; he would be 
supremely eloquent and successful as a 
great non-conformist popular preacher, 
like Dr. Parker or the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. When we pass to more cultured 
and perhaps more dignified writers the 
case is still the same. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is not properly a novelist. That is 
to say, she would never have been a novel- 
ist or anything like a novelist except in a 
special age of novels. She might have 
been the head of a salon, a center of cul- 
ture and conversation; she might have 
been a writer of charming semi-philosoph- 
ical letters, in the manner of the eight- 
eenth century. In our own time she 
might have been, if she had had good 
luck, a lady abbess, or if she Had had bad 
luck, a lady lecturer. But she has no ro- 
mantic element about her; she has no basic 
instinct to tell tales. ~ 
When we have put these and many more 
clever people on one side there remains in 
the modern world the mass of true fiction ; 
of work really done from a natural im- 


pulse of narrative and the desire to show 
the human soul as it is, alive and in the act 
of leaping. With one or two exceptions 
this active fiction consists of revivals. Re- 
vivals are of many kinds; perhaps few, 
after all, are so amusing or so sensible as 
religious revivals. AUsthetic and literary - 
revivals have often been useful and often 
indispensable; but they have all this pe- 
culiarity that they do not really breathe 
life into the dead; it is quite enough of a 
miracle that they breathe life into the 
living. A Greek revival would not revive 
the Greeks; we may count ourselves lucky 
if it revives us. All these returns from 
the past have really been appeals to the 
present. The Renaissance is called a re- 
turn to Paganism ; but it was not really in 
the least pagan. Michael Angelo used the 
power of pagan’s sculpture; but if ever 
there was a man in a state of uncontrol- 
lable Christianity it was Michael Angelo. 
The art of Rossetti and Burne-Jones is 
called medieval. But if ever there were 
two men who were utterly modern and not 
medieval at all, they were Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones. They could feel the sad- 
ness of the middle ages, because they 
were outside them; but they missed the 
cheerfulness of the middle ages. You can 
disbelieve a creed and still see its serious- 
ness. But you must believe a creed in or- 
der to see its happiness. There is one thing 
that is in Botticelli and is not in Burne- 
Jones ; and that is the fact that the robes 
flutter and the feet dance. In both schools 
of painting there is always a kind of 
clearness as of pearl and pale gold round 
the corners of the hills. Often the actual 
colors are the same. But somehow in 
Burne-Jones we know that it is evening 
and in Botticelli we know that it is dawn. 
Something is always left out in a re- 
vival. Something is left out in the re- 
vivals in contemporary fiction. First of 
all there is that great and most righteous 
revival which Stevenson led and which still 
occupies a number of our best and briskest 
novelists; I mean the revival of romance. 
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This was a revival of Dumas and Scott, 
and Scott was himself a revival of re- 
moter things. That Stevensonian revival 
was based on an excellent and neglected 
truth. Realism was founded on careful 
observation. Romance was founded on 
violent decision. And real human life as 
it is actually lived has much more to do 
with violent decision than with careful 
observation. If a man’s life is not roman- 
tic he must be either very timid or very 
rich. Generally he is both. Life for the 
average man, life for mankind, is a per- 
petual crisis. Any one can discover this 
who chooses to live where mankind lives; 
that is, in the slums, in Houndsditch or 
the Walworth Road. Therefore, any 
stories, however wild, which describe life 
as a crisis are much truer than any, how- 
ever careful, which describe it as a process 
or a state. Our best living novelists are 
always at their best when they are most 
romantic. Mr. Anthony Hope, for in- 
stance (one of the best intelligences in 
modern literature), is a man with a fine 
romantic inspiration who occasionally 
condescends to mere reality; I mean to 
mere reality of detail. His “Prisoner of 
Zenda” is much more like human life than 
his “Dolly Dialogues.” 

But Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. Stan- 
ley Weyman and all those who work back 
through Stevenson to Scott have made a 
mistake, for all that. They have left out 
something in their original model and 
something that is essential. They have 
committed the supreme mistake of leaving 
out the dull parts of Scott. The dull 
parts of Scott made us familiar with the 
characters and slowly built up a sense of 
reality. We learned to care for people at 
their ease before we were called upon to 
follow them into danger. Mr. Stanley 
Weyman and most of the modern ro- 
mancers err by trying to be too breath- 
lessly romantic. Mere incident without 
character is not merely not convincing. 
Mere incident without character is not 
even exciting. The modern romancer is 


content with throwing his hero into the 
sea. He forgets that it is a part of his 
duty to make us care whether he is 
drowned. The modern romancer is con- 
tent to make his hero win. He forgets 
that it is his business to make us want him 
to win. We shall never have this human 
solidity till we go back to the old slower 
methods. Until we are as prosaic as Scott 
we shall never be as poetical. 

This fault which belongs to many good 
writers, such as Mr. Stanley Weyman, to 
many excellent writers such as Mr. An- 
thony Hope, becomes an absolute imbecil- 
ity in the hands of the great mass of 
craftsmen who are concerned with this 
kind of fiction. It is true that the larger 
number who fall heavily into this fault 
are concerned with popularity rather than 
with art. That does not matter. Popu- 
larity is much more important than art. 
The literature of democracy is the main 
matter for the modern world, not the liter- 
ature of this or that section of the edu- 
cated. In the abstract the educated have, 
no doubt, an advantage over the unedu- 
cated; only it happens-that we all have a 
gradual and growing. conviction that 
those who have been educated have been 
educated wrong. And in the papular liter- 
ature this danger has almost reached des- 
peration. Detective stories, for instance, 
have simply ceased to exist, because the 
writers of them can not make their char- 
acters interesting enough even to be ef- 
fectively charged with murder. Even a 
detective story depends upon human psy- 
chology. You must at least have-ealized 
a man as innocent before ygacan be as- 
tonished at his being guilty. Before our 
modern sensational novelists are able to 
give a vivid picture of guilt, they will have 
to learn to give a vivid picture of inno- 
cence. 

With.very few exceptions all the other 
modern movements are revivals also. For 
instance, there has been a serious attempt 
to revive the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. G. S. 
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Street, Mr. Max Beerbohn, have been full 
of it. But here again the revival has 
omitted something; it has omitted the 
masculinity of the eighteenth century. 
The effeminacy of the eighteenth century 
was very superficial. It was a question of 
powder and court dress. The virility of 
the eighteenth century was very deep; it 
was a question of the Battle of Trafalgar 
and the guillotine. What remains of the 
old realistic movement has even more com- 
pletely lost its original virtues. There is 
no eminent writer in our language alive 
or even recently dead who can properly 
be called a realist. Zolaism has ended 
quite abruptly like a broken stick. There 
are left in our language a few really 
original writers of fiction; but none of 
them come from this stock. There is 
left Mr. Robert Hitchins, who is like a 


decadent risen from the dead. He has all 
the pent and painful emotions of the 
school ; yet he is exuberant and even hope- 
ful. He is apparently going on; I do not 
know whether he is read; I am sure he is 
worth reading. He is of that old world 
with an energy out of the new. He is a 
decadent ; yet he does not decay. All the 
other effective and individual modern 
writers have this isolated position. They 
are so scparate from each other that even 
to mention them together seems jumbling 
up incompatible things. Two names alone 
will sufficiently illustrate this isolation of 
the best modern workers. If I were asked 
on my conscience which two men were 
writing the best stories written in modern 
English, one of the two I should select 
would be W. W. Jacobs. And: the other 
would be Henry James. 


NEAR WAKING 
By Edith M. Thomas 


“We are near waking when we dream that we dream.” 


| DREAMED a dream of rounded pilgrimage— 
Of a sweet place of sojourn reached at last, 
Where wise was Youth, and where unsad was Age,— 
Folly and Disillusionment were past; 
And where all pledges were in full redeemed :— 
But I dreamed that I dreamed! 


I dreamed that, now, no more dark, circling wings 
Shadowed the meadow-nests; nor any more 
The bird that strikes pursued the bird that sings; 
Nor mortal harried mortal, as before; 
Nor, anywhere, War’s evil blazon gleamed :— 
But I dreamed that I dreamed! 


I dreamed that the bow’d mourner by the hearth 
Mourned not as once; for Heaven-Truth did yield 
To the long pleadings lifted by the Earth, 
And Why and Whither stood, at last, revealed! 
Ah, yes! I was near waking, as it seemed— 
For I dreamed that I dreamed! 
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By Richard Washburn Child 


AUTHOR OF “THE DECENT AVERAGE,” ETC. 


through the darkness and now the 
.™ brilliance of the snow dazzled into 
the breakfast room where the hot coffee 
was steaming, where glasses of water and 
shining salvers reflected dancing spots of 
light on the high ceiling, and where Miss 
Eleanor Langdawn sat at one end of the 
table listening for her father’s step upon 
the stairs. There was the cheerful drip- 
drip of melting icicles outside, the com- 
plaining scrape of snow shovels on the 
brick sidewalks, and the clink of trades- 
men’s sleigh bells coming up from the al- 
ley between the city blocks and the ice- 
laden Charles River beyond. A _half- 
folded newspaper lay on the white cloth 
which Miss Langdawn regarded for a mo- 
ment with listless attention; then with a 
sharp little exclamation she leaned for- 
ward, holding back the loose sleeve of her 
morning gown from her slim wrists and 
drew the paper to her. It was not until 
her father entered the room with a hearty 
clap of the hands, a trick of youth to 
which he had tenaciously clung and with 
which Miss Eleanor had for twenty-seven 
years been familiar, that she was diverted 
from the printed column. 

A fire burned on the andirons and to 
this the old gentlemen, who still could look 
ruddy and vigorous with the help of a 
cold bath, turned his back, teetering on 
the hearth and rolling his hands together. 

“A fine storm, Eleanor—a good old- 
fashioned storm,” said he, seating himself 
at last with much rubbing of the chair 
arms. “Not so much cream. When your 
mother helped me there never was enough 
in it, but for the last six years you have 
never learned not to put in too much.” 

Miss Langdawn smiled, then the slight 
perplexed scow] which never failed to in- 


[Te storm of the night had wailed 


dicate that she was considering her duty, 
returned to her forehead. A soft-moving 
maid came and went, leaving an impression 
of black and white, and pink checks, and 
on her going Eleanor spoke with the in- 
cisive directness which is enough in itself 
to cause her acquaintances to say that she 
has inherited the ability of her father. 

“Who is Edward P. Cole?” 

Mr. Langdawn looked up searchingly 
then leaned back in his chair as if con- 
sidering. ‘Well, why do you want to 
know?” he said leisurely; “from what 
point of view would you like your answer? 
Ed Cole has many sides. I suppose he’s 
chiefly known as a scoundrel in politics. 
What point of view? That’s the first 
thing.” 

She thought a moment as if doubtful 
whether to press the question. “Well, 
from all points,” she began finally, “just 
as aman. I read of him in this morning’s 
paper. There were headlines and the ar- 
ticle spoke of his owning three wards and 
of his power, and that the Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation was putting all its chief exertion 
against him. You are on their committee 
and of course know all about him.” 

“Yes, yes, I do,” answered her father 
almost impatiently. “But why do you 
want to know?” 

“Miss Lord—Evelyn Lord—the girl 
who comes here to sew is much interested 
in him, I think. That is it. She is the 
very nicest sort of girl,—much too re- 


fined to throw herself away on such a man - 


as I suppose he is. I could make her see it 
if I chose—she is fond of me, and is— 
well, otherwise rather alone and young. I 
just want to be sure. It seems my duty to 
be absolutely sure.” 

“I hardly think you need worry, Elea- 
nor. Ed Cole represents the worst element 
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that immigration gives us. His parents 
brought him from some place—heaven 
knows where!—he’s changed his name 
since then. He learned his ethics in the 
gutter. He is a great, coarse, brutal sort 
of fellow, more than dangerous because 
he has brains. He’s got just enough 
brains to inspire tremendous confidence in 
the people that live in the tenements.” _ 

Eleanor got up from the table and, go- 
ing to the bay window, drew down a shade. 
“It’s very curious,” said she. ‘Evelyn 
seems quite taken in by him; but of course 
she is fresh and innocent. She told me he 
was in politics.” 

“Oh, he’s just a common rogue—they 
call them grafters in these days,” said her 
father, turning toward her and making 
an impatient gesture with his napkin. 
“Has no morals, has no manners. Ed Cole 
will not make an ideal husband for any 
kind of woman.” He smiled, drawing his 
fingers through his beard. “You may de- 
pend upon it.” 

“Poor girl,” said she, searching with 
the toe of her shoe for the bell under the 
table. Her father tucked the morning pa- 
per under his arm. At the door he turned 
toward her. “Your settlement work and 
Weck End Club are all very well, Elea- 
nor,” said he, with a trace of irritation in 
his voice, “but you had better leave poli- 
tics alone. I wouldn’t mix up in it.” His 
step sounded through the library and hall- 
way and to the stairs, but was lost in the 
opening of a door and the reappearance 
of the maid. Eleanor returned to the 
light of the bay window where the sun 
rested like a shawl upon the pleasing 
breadth and squareness of her shoulders 
and accentuated the few white strands 
scattered through the otherwise dark mass 
of her hair. 

By a curious mental suggestion her at- 
tention was drawn to the environment in 
which she had been born and had lived; 
her glance wandered from the Diaz and 
the De Hoch that hung above the somber 
wainscoting of wood, to the shelves of 
books on the four walls of the reading- 


room beyond where an oak table, big and 
black, was neatly piled with monthly peri- 
odicals and weekly reviews. For the first 
time in the course of her existence there 
occurred to her the marvel that she had 
been born into the best of the world and 
not into the worst. Previously the fact 
that she was a Langdawn and as such 
must be and do and think as a Langdawn 
had never seemed more than the common 
fact of her life. There was no snobbery 
in her nature, no silly conceit, no lack of 
democracy or sympathy, but if she 
chanced to look down at her hands there 
always arose the almost subconscious con- 
viction that they were the hands of a 
Langdawn and of no other. She felt, more 
than thought, the superiority of her exist- 
ence; it was only when she reflected that to 
her no common question of right and 
wrong ever arose, and only the most del- 
icate decisions of morals and ethics beset 
her that she became mentally conscious of 
the burden of her place in the world of so- 
ciety. If this was vanity, Eleanor was not 
to blame for it. 

At this moment, as she wondered at the 
difference between the surroundings of her 
own life and that of the wholly conscien- 
tious, deserving and lovable working girl, 
Miss Lord, no question as to her duty 
swayed in her mind. From the day that 
her sister had married and left Eleanor 
the sole companion of her father, to grow 
old with him, forbidding herself the in- 
stinct of motherhood, she never doubted 
her clearness of vision or strength of pur- 
pose in matters of duty. This morning 
she had asked her father about the man in 
whom it was her duty to be interested, and 
about whose character it was her duty to 
be sure. There was still a lurking doubt 
as to whether she was sure; whether there 
might not be something that might make 
her interference an irreparable injustice. 
She walked toward the library still per- 
plexed, then quickly turned toward th 
maid. 

“Alice.” 

“Yes, Miss Eleanor.” 


"WHO IS EDWARD F. COLE?” ELEANOR ASKED 


—— 
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‘Please telephone for the carriage to be 
here at half past ten,” she said, glancing 
at the tall clock which stood in the corner 
like a punished child with a sad, medita- 
tive face. 

The air was still brisk with winter as 
Miss Langdawn started on her visit to 
Mr. Edward Cole. She had found by con- 
sulting the directory that his law office 
was in a large building beyond the Com- 
mon, not far from the bank to which her 
father, too old to be in active life, was 
nevertheless drawn each day by the habit 
of a lifetime. No tremor of misgivings 
disturbed Eleanor: she was thoroughly 
businesslike when it was necessary. Not 
even the ugly half-drawn picture of the 
politician gave her the slightest dread of 
going straight to the most intimate of his 
affairs. 

At the door with its panel of ground 
glass bearing his name she hesitated only 
to be sure and then walked in. A case of 
law books occupied one side of the room, 
on the other a young girl fingered the 
keys of a typewriter. 

“You are Mr. Cole’s stenographer?” 
asked Miss Langdawn hastily. 

“Yes’m,” said the girl, who was not 
very neat in appearance. “I’m his sister.” 
There was a ring of pride in this last sen- 
tence which surprised the older girl so 
that she smiled kindly on the sister of 
Mr. Edward Cole and without comment 
handed her a card. A moment later the 
girl whisked briskly out of an inner office 
and said, “He ain’t busy to-day and he'll 
see you. Step in.” 

e appearance of Cole was another 
surprise. Miss Langdawn was not a girl 
whose knowledge of modern types and 
characteristics was restricted to the strata 
of society ‘in which she normally moved, 
but she had rather expected to see a man 
approaching middle age, over-fed and 
over-dressed. In point of fact Mr. Cole 
did not look like the conventional politi- 
cian: he was a young man, very tall and 
pale, with muscular hands, blue eyes and 
an exaggerated chin. It would have been 


hard to decide the nationality of his fore- 
bears. When he got up from his desk 
chair a pile of papers fell in confusion to 
the floor and he stood among them with 
his right arm moving in distressful un- 
certainty as to whether he ought to shake 
hands. Finally he pointed to another 
chair. 

“Sit down, Miss Langdawn,” he said, 
and as she accepted his invitation he gave 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“I can tell you my errand in a few 
words,” said Eleanor, leaning forward 
composedly. “I have a girl who comes to 
do my sewing. She has made a friend of 
me. She is alone. Apparently she has a 
great interest in you, Mr. Cole.” 

‘She has!” he exclaimed quickly. “Say, 
I wasn’t sure of that—if you'll pardon 
me,” he added, feeling around inside his 
collar with a forefinger. 

His visitor knew at once that she had 
made a first misstep in the interview ; she 
had not intended to be the bearer of good 
tidings and hastened to correct the blun- 
der. 

“You have misunderstood me,” she 
went on. “I have no doubt that Miss Lord 
has many considerations before her ; I have 
no doubt that she will confide in me. I 
think she will listen to me if I tell her that 
you, Mr. Cole, are not honorable—that 
what the paper says of you this morning 
is true.” 

The other looked up quickly, his blue 
eyes half closed in a shrewd interrogation, 
the expression of his face changed into a 
harder set of lines. 

“I asked my father,” said she. 

“And he knocked me,” commented Cole 
with a grim smile. “Didn’t you believe 
him?” 

Eleanor scowled. ‘Why, yes, he 
couldn’t say what is untrue, he could not 
be dishonorable about it. But perhaps he 
does not know all. I thought it fairer to 
come straight to you.” 

“A square deal! exclaimed Cole. look- 
ing into her eyes. “Ask me. I won’t lie 
to you now.” 


86 MEN 
“Well, then—are those things true??? 
He reached for a newspaper that lay 
on his desk and pointed to the article that 
she had read that morning. ‘This is it? 
Yes, as far as you need to know, those 
things are true. It wouldn’t be fair to my 
friends to go into detail,” he added in ex- 
planation. 


Miss Langdawn sat quiet as if she ex- 


pected him to go on and say something: 


more. Cole looked out the window across 
the snowy tops of office buildings already 
besmirched with the smoke that blew from 
the chimneys in the brisk wind. Finally 
he laughed carelessly. 

“I haven’t quite satisfied you, have I?” 
he said. “Well, I'll tell you what the Citi- 
zens’ Association has against me—it will 
save you trouble, and it comes straight 
enough when it comes from me, don’t it? 
Do you know anything about city poli- 
tics?” 

“Why, yes,” said Eleanor, speaking 
more like one who wishes to lend assistance 
than like a hostile inquisitor. ‘More than 
most women, I think.” 

“Well, I’m going to talk because I’m 
so blamed afraid that Evelyn’s the sort of 
girl who’d listen to the sort of woman you 
are. I want to show you how men like me 
feel about things. We're not in this busi- 
ness for our health. Politics is my real 
profession, if you want it straight. Most 
of my law business here is getting poor 
devils in my ward out of trouble, who 
can’t get anybody else to help ’em. I 
don’t make enough out of ’em to pay for 


this office. I don’t charge one in five a red (ish. 


cent.” 

“You do it for nothing,” asked Eleanor 
quictly, laying her muff on the table. 

“It’s a part of the business—I ain’t a 
hypocrite,” explained Cole simply. “It’s a 
part of the business. And you’ve heard 
probably that I have a good deal to do 
with the way the Gerry Club is run. 
We’ve got four wards that’ll do as we 
say. So it just about amounts to their 
doing what I say. And the Citizens’ As- 
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sociation don’t like what I say. Well, we 
run on sharp politics and we aren’t in it 
for recreation. We cut our enemies’ 
throats when we can and stick to our 
friends like Portland cement—that’s our 
policy. A traitor to the machine don’t get 
any mercy, and who’s got merit gets re- 
ward. It’s near perfect—the organization, 
and it’s not blowing when I say we can run 
this city cheaper and better than all the 
reform associations and reform mayors 
the wards in your locality can ever set up 
on end.” 

He looked at Eleanor and found her 
eyes were fastened on him, gray and cold. 

“And they call us crooked, Miss Lang- 
dawn,” he went on earnestly. “They say 
we buy votes and put grafters into office. 
Their ideas differ a good deal from ours. 
I guess they would never sce it our way 
and it would never be worth the time for 
me to explain things to them, to show them 
we were honest enough about some things, 
anyway, or why it is absolutely necessary 
to wink at some others. We'd all like to 
see the world a better place, I guess. I 
don’t know any one who wouldn’t rather 
be straight than crooked, when he can.” 

Eleanor raised her head as he finished 
and made a slight motion of disgust with 
her gloved hand. “It’s just as bad as I 
thought,” said she; ‘*you are the sort of 
man who compromisés with his conscience. 
I care very little whether it is much or lit- 
tle. Honesty is a positive thing. There is 
no half-way honesty. It isn’t honesty un- 
less it hasn’t got a spot on it—not a blem- 
Ty father said you were a rascal, 
Mr. Cole. I thought then perhaps there 
was a balance to be drawn, but I see now 
that a crooked man, as you call him, is no 
more or no less than a crooked man. That 
is what you have admitted. You will ex- 
cuse my using your own term, but that is - 
it.” She reached for her muff. 

“Look here, Miss Langdawn, you 
haven’t heard me through,” said he in a 
sharper tone. “This means something to > 
me.” He stood up. “I haven’t begun yet.” 
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‘What more is there to say?” she re- 
turned coldly. 

“A great deal more to say,” he an- 
swered, in a strong, full voice and with 
the sweep of a hand that suggested the 
campaign spellbinder. “You don’t know 
me yet. You don’t know my life or his- 
tory or surroundings or principles. You 
don’t seem to realize that I never lied to a 
man who never lied to me. You don’t seem 

to realize why the political organization I 
belong to has the confidence—and the af- 
fection—of our people. Go down into the 
tenements and ask ’em. Ask ’em who takes 
their law cases for them. Ask ’em who 
sends a doctor to their sick babies and 
where sterilized milk was distributed all 
last summer and where they went to get 
coal when the old man lost his job this 
winter. Ask ’em what they think of the 
Gerry Club and what they think of the re- 
form crowd up in your district.” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Cole,” exclaimed Elea- 
nor, realizing that she was now in a fight. 
“According to your own expression that 
sort of thing is all in the business.” 

“Yes, in the business. But what about 
your respected and distinguished citizens? 
What about Appleton Wales and hun- 
dreds of ’em like him? He bought the 
Carter Pond land when he knew the city 
had to have it for a parkway—a parkway 
to give the people a breathing space—and 
sold it to the city for six times its assessed 
value, after buying up the Common Coun- 
cil, and made two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the trade. He’s the great philan- 
thropist, he is—the man who gave the city 
the Wales Hospital, a monument to a 
worse grafter than we ever had in the 
Gerry Club.” 

This was news to Eleanor and she 
showed it in her expression. 

“I know a man,” Cole went on, “who 
pretends to all kinds of virtue. He’s fore- 
most in jumping on me. And yet that 
man owns two blocks of tenements where I 
lived when I was selling newspapers on the 
streets, and he lets ’em out for illegal pur- 


poses. He knows what they are. I’ve 
called his attention to it. He knows that 
it’s the middle of a district where working 
people are trying to raise decent boys and 
straight girls. But that kind of people 
pay him fat rents and the temptation is 
too great. That man condemns me now. 
He says I’m a grafter and a rascal. But 
five years ago he offered me a job worth 
two thousand dollars a year for looking 
pleasant and giving him some help in the 
legislature. I threw it down. He asked 
too much. Miss Langdawn, I’m a poor 
man for the chances I’ve had. And the 
chances have nearly always come from the 
ward in which you live.” 

“I believe you—I suppose I must be- 
lieve you,” said Eleanor soberly, and then 
her voice rang up. “But there are good 
men—men who never do a dishonest 
thing—men without price. I am a wom- 
an, of course, but I could not be bought!” 

“Miss Langdawn,” said Cole, sitting 
once more. “You are protected—you and 
even the boys of the class of people to 
which you belong are protected from the 
lessons that we learn on a good deal 
rougher road. I will not boast, Miss 
Langdawn. Don’t think that I am boast- 
ing, but I never received a cent of help 
after I was ten years old. I sold news- 
papers then and later I drove an express 
wagon and a butcher’s delivery team, and 
I went through the high schools working 
as a hotel bell-boy at night and through 
a law school when I had to leave a job on 
the street department at seven o’clock in 
the morning with just time to get break- 
fast and then go to my lectures. That 
puts a different point of view into a man, 
Miss Langdawn. You learn on that road 
that there is no such thing as a strict code 
of morals. In your life up there on the 
avenue and the waterfront of the river, 
morals are a simple proposition. You 
can live by printed rules—up there!” 

Eleanor had listened with first signs of 
losing her calm. Then suddenly in a sin- 
gle moment the slow, well-driven words of 
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the politician kindled her strongest emo- 
tions. As she straightened herself, grip- 
ping the arms of the chair as this sudden 
fire flashed into her eyes, Cole looked on 
her in wonder and caught his breath in 
admiration. 

‘How little you know,” she cried, more 
beautiful in her unrestraint. ‘The diffi- 
culties for us are more complex. We are 
quite as human as you. It is possible for 
us to love and hate. We live in the same 
flesh as your people. More eyes are on us 
and they multiply our duties. Tempta- 
tions are not coarse in my life, Mr. Cole, 
but they are just as alluring, such as they 
are. I know a girl—” Eleanor stopped. 
Her voice, clear, vehement and impas- 
sioned, had frightened her own ears; the 
sudden loss of her evenly-balanced man- 
ner made her feel that she was in a curi- 
ously unpleasant and grotesque dream. 
She struggled in new and unknown 
waters. 

Cole watched the rise and fall of her 
breathing, shrewdly biding his time to 
say, “This girl you spoke of? The con- 
crete example?” 

“She was a girl with health and ambi- 
tions,” responded Eleanor, and Cole, who 
knew that he had won a victory in com- 
pelling- her to go on, leaned forward with 
his elbows on his knees. “She was in love 
with a man who loved her—a good, 
straightforward, honest man, a man who 
had no price. She was in love with that 
man, but she had a sister younger than 
she who wanted to get marricd, too. Oh, 
I suppose the story is simple and common- 
place enough. You may see nothing 
in it.” 

“Oh, yes, I will,” said he, quickly. “Tell 
me.” 

“Their mother was dead, but their fa- 
ther was an old man, and if both of them 
married it would leave him alone. It was 
the duty of one to give up all her plans 
so that the other could go on. And so 
the girl told the man she loved that she 
could not marry him for a long time, and 
perhaps then it would be too late, and 


she has had to suffer and see him suffer, 
silently and patiently, waiting for a near- 
ly hopeless chance that would not come 
until all the bloom and freshness and 
youth of life were gone. Mr. Cole, the 
girl knew that was her duty to her sister 
and her father, and she did not falter. It 
was the same thing that faces you and 
faces you down, Mr. Cole.” Her voice 
rang out, steadily, unbrokenly. “But 
the woman had no price!” 

She rose to her full height. No words 
came to Cole’s lips; he stood silent with 
his eyes on the floor as she opened the 
door, passed out and shut it gently behind 
her. 

Cole’s sister was in the outer office lean- 
ing back against the case of law books, 
her hands tightened at her sides ; her face 
bore the coarse look of class hatred. 

“You thought you did him up!” said 
she, facing the taller girl with clenched 
and trembling fists. 

“You listened!” exclaimed Eleanor. 

“Oh, yes, I listened, if you want to 
know it. I heard you call my brother a 
crook. I ain’t as smart as you are, but 
I knew what you meant. It’s a lie!” 
Tears came into her big brown eyes, and 
the curve of her upper lip trembled with 
bursting emotion. 

“You don’t understand,” insisted Miss 
Langdawn. 

“Don’t I understand, though?” cried 
the girl. She ran to a letter file that stood 
open-mouthed on the table as if it were 
astounded at the proceedings. 

“Don’t I understand? I'll show you!” 
Her shaking hand drew out a letter from 
among the others. “I’ll show you. Do 
you know who my brother meant when 
he told you about the man who owned the 
blocks of tenements where there are pianos 
going all night? Do you know who it 
was offered him a two-thousand-a-year 
snap to do dirty work at the State House? 
I knew where this letter was to prove it. 
It was your own father.” She burst into 
a torrent of tears, hiding her eyes in a 
wet little mop of handkerchief. 
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Eleanor took the letter, and, as she read 
it, became very white. She gave no ex- 
clamation, but little by little her face wore 
a tired look like the expression of one 
who has suffered long and with great pa- 
tience. She put her hand on the younger 
girl’s heaving shoulder and said, “There, 
there,” and then walked back into the in- 
ner office. 

The politician turned from the window 
as she came in and saw her face and the 
letter in her hand. 

“Mr. Cole,” said she, spacing her words 
like a phonograph nearly run down. “You 
didn’t tell me this.” 

“Tell you, Miss Langdawn?—I’d have 
died first.” 

She smiled on him quietly, with a look 
of the tenderest sympathy—and he took 
two steps toward her. 

“There’s nothing to it,” he began, in 
a miserable attempt to drag something 
whole out of the ruin. “You can’t put 
much importanee to little things like that ; 
everybody falls down once in a while. It 
isn’t any worse than the rest of the world. 
One man makes a slip here and another 
there. Just forget it. It’s as I said— 
there ain’t any regular code of morals. 
Everybody’s got their price, and he prob- 
ably honestly thinks he’s all right.” 

As he had floundered in the mire a light 
had come back to Eleanor’s eyes, a fresh 
vitality into her body, so that to Cole the 
path of sunlight on the floor, the vision 


of his sister standing in the next room, 
with her childish expression of awe and 
fright, the desk chairs and the other little 
familiar objects were filmy images in com- 
parison to the reality of Eleanor Lang- 
dawn. He gazed into her eyes with a 
frightened look, and yet as if he expected 
to learn in them some lesson vital to his 
existence. 

Her voice came, sounding clear and 
strong. “It isn’t true! Honesty is not 
honesty unless it hasn’t got a spot. You 
have not shaken my faith in that. You 
have not won, Mr. Cole; you can not be- 
lieve that you have won.” 

‘Cole looked at her blankly for a mo- 
ment. Then suddenly he cried out: “The 
girl in the story—what of her?” and he 
reached with his hands as if expecting 
the answer to be a physical thing that he 
might grasp. 

Eleanor gave a little cry of triumph, 
and in her victory she stood to her full 
height with the tears coursing down her 
cheeks. “That girl will be a mother,” she 
cried. “She must be a mother now, and 
she will have boys who can not be bought 
—men without price.” 

As she went out of the office into the 
corridor, with its resounding floors and 
noisy clang of elevators, Cole’s sister came 
to him and caught his hand up to her 
cheek, crying out over and over again, 
“What’s the matter, Ed? What’s the 
matter? What’s the matter?” 


THE HAUNTING PRESENCE 
By Charlotte Wilson 


AY home I went about my household ways 
Unvexed of thee for many nights and days; 
I fared abroad—and lo, for many a mile 

Across the world beside me fled thy smile. 


STORY is told of a would- 
be clever woman who, seek- 
ing to amuse herself at the 
expense of the public,wrote 
for a popular journal a col- 
umn of satirical advice to 
young householders. In it she gave free 
rein to her most uncharitable humor, 
proposing the maddest decorations, the 
most impossible contrivances, the most un- 
holy combinations of color and material— 
parodying, as she thought, those well- 
meant futilities which the ‘“‘woman’s page” 
has made familiar to us all. The result 
was unexpected and disconcerting. Her 
words were taken in good faith. The dar- 
ing and highly original nature of her sug- 
gestions pleased the popular fancy, and 
the editor of the journal requested her to 
continue her contributions. Nettled by a 
success which proved her failure, the 
woman flung her whole soul into a study 
of the ridiculous. She told her readers 
how to make furniture of tin plates and 
cigar boxes; how to drape their walls with 
cheese cloth, and cover their tables with 
mosquito netting; how to frame pictures 
with dried corn-cobs, and to weave rugs 
out of the children’s worn-out stockings. 
With each fresh instalment of absurdity 
her fame rose, her popularity increased. 
Like the Oriental who became a seer in 
spite of himself, she found that every 
random shot went home to the hearts of 
her readers, and that, in place of a satirist, 
she had become—what is far more pleas- 
ant and profitable—a household name. 
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THE HOUSE UNBEAUTIFUL 


By Agnes Repplier 


There is nothing unlikely in the tale. 
The suggestions offered by the kindly col- 
umns of domestic journalism present, as a 
rule, a well-balanced combination of the 
impossible and the undesirable. The 
things they propose can not be done, and 
therein lies our salvation. There burns in 
the human heart an unbridled lust for 
decoration, an instinctive and _ inextin- 
guishable desire to cumber life with things 
that add nothing to its dignity or grace. 
This desire can neither be chastened by 
wealth, nor chilled by penury. It finds ex- 
pression in the padded drawing-rooms of 
the rich, and in the pathetic incongruities 
cherished by the poor. “Expensive and 
costly iniquities,” says the wise old author 
of the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” “can 
not be every one’s sins, but the soul may 
be inquinated at a very low rate, and a 
man may go cheaply to perdition.” 

The splendor of an American hotel is 
perhaps the most oppressive thing that 
civilization has to show. Its vistas of 
marble columns, its acres of gilding, the 
ornate character of its brass work and 
wood carving, its bolster-like chairs and 
sofas and divans—all modeled after that 
immortal pattern which Mrs. Haweis 
christened “the upholsterer’s delight,”— 
these things are dear to our souls. We feel 
soothed and gratified by the thought that 
not one foot of all that vast wall surface 
has been left undecorated, that not one 
colorless and tranquil space can ever meet 
the eye. “The boast of our age is the re- 
verse of simplicity” ; and the man who re- 
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fused to have his shoes blackened at the 
Astoria, for fear they should be gilded by 
mistake, showed an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of his surroundings. 

The same spirit has made our parlor 
cars and our ocean steamers models of 
meretricious embellishment. The close and 
stuffy atmosphere of the car (where the 
temperature is regulated by the torrid 
tastes of the negro porter) is made closer 
and stuffier by an abundance of draperies, 
warranted to hold the germs of every im- 
aginable disease. The great dining-rooms 
and saloons of the steamer are bedizened 
like a music hall. Cupids wriggling over 
the ceiling, nymphs and dryads and “‘sea- 
sons” staring at us from the walls, floral 
wreaths blooming upon the pillars, and 
mirrors reflecting from every side our own 
sallow and dejected countenances. Do 
these things alleviate the miseries of an 
ocean voyage? A weary dweller in the 
houses of the rich, being asked in which 
“style one of these mansions was fur- 
nished, replied that it was a mixture of 
“early Pullman and late German Lloyd,” 
—a graphic and illuminating description. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison has recorded 
his belief that the camel will have passed 
through the eye of the needle before the 
rich man shall have found his way into 
the Kingdom of Beauty. The instinct for 
possession, combined with the assiduity of 
dealers, rhakes it impossible for him to 
stay his hand. His house becomes a mu- 
seum, and his wearied friends might as 
well take a turn through the Louvre as 
pay him an afternoon call. A few years 
ago it was the dreadful fashion to concen- 
trate half a dozen nations under the roof 
of one American home. There would be a 
Dutch room, all blue tiles and windmills 
and old Delft; an Italian room, where 
Della Robbia terra cottas, smiling and 
debonnaire, contrasted strangely with the 
somber art of Siena, and where examples 
of the earliest Byzantine period reposed 
side by side with the ripe perfection of 
the Renaissance; and perhaps a Turkish 


room, with divans and sandal-wood screens 
and narghiles, and brazen pots and pans, 
the very purpose of which was all un- 
known to their possessor. Such a habita- 
tion was as remote from every grace of 
home as are those sad and splendid palaces 
of Germany, where the unhappy tourist 
is shown walls covered to the ceiling with 
Chinese plates, and shell grottos of chill- 
ing dampness and insalubrity. Private 
luxury, we are told, has now superseded 
public magnificence; and it has a lament- 
able tendency to be sumptuous, with scant 
regard to the harmony of life. 

These are the “expensive and costly in- 
iquities” which pertain to wealth. Most 
of us are compelled to transgress the laws 
of beauty in humbler fashion, and to 
achieve the undesirable at more modest 
rates. Mr. James Payn, the novelist, tells 
us of a sideboard which was recommended 
to him as having “a Chippendale feeling 
about it.”” The true article might be be- 
yond his purse; but he could always fall 
back upon the false, with the dealer’s jar- 
gon for consolation. The most perfect 
and the most pitiless picture of a middle- 
class house, where surpassing ugliness has 
been inexpensively secured, is given us by 
Mr. Henry James in his subtle and dreary 
masterpiece, “The Spoils of Poynton.” 
He describes with dreadful minuteness the 
country-place of the Brigstocks, “smoth- 
ered with trumpery ornament and scrap- 
book art, with strange excrescences, and 
bunchy draperies, with gimcracks that 
might have been keepsakes for maid serv- 
ants, and nondescript conveniences that 
might have been prizes for the blind. 
There was in the elder visitor’s room a set 
of comic water-colors, a family joke by 
a family genius; and in the younger’s a 
souvenir from some Centennial or other 
exhibition, that they shudderingly alluded 
to. The house was perversely full of 
souvenirs of places even more ugly than 
itself, and of things it would have been a 
pious duty to forget. The worst horror 
was the acres of varnish, something adver- 
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tised and smelly, with which everything 
was smeared; and it was Fleda Vetch’s 
conviction that the application of it, by 
their own hands, and hilariously shoving 
each other, was the amusement of the 
Brigstocks on rainy days.” 

This is cruel in its realism. The sen- 
tence about “souvenirs” strikes to the very 
heart. We all know people who are in- 
capable of going anywhere without bring- 
ing home for themselves—and what is far 
worse, for their friends—those hideous 
objects which the assiduity of tradesmen 
present to their careless consideration. 
From mountain lakes and lonely woods, 
from the New England coast and the 
sands of New Jerscy, from the suburban 
hotel and the far-away resorts of Nova 
Scotia, they come back laden with spoils. 
Anything that can be carved out of wood, 
or woven out of straw, or beaten out of 
brass; any bit of crockery, or stamped 
leather, or bead work; anything that can 
be stitched together, or tacked together, 
or glued together, suffices for a “souve- 
nir.” A brass pig with an open back of 
bristles, for the accommodation of inky 
pens, becomes a souvenir of Atlantic City, 


of Niagara, of Narragansett Pier, of any 
place where the unfortunate creature was 
exposed for sale and bought. I once saw 
on the mantel-shelf of an artisan a large 
clam shell standing on end, with a smaller 
clam shell fastened mysteriously inside of 
it, and five very little shells glued inside 
of that. Upon the little shells reposed a 
diminutive china darky, eating a slice of 
watermelon, while above him, under a gar- 
land of pink roses, was printed the unac- 
countable legend, “Souvenir of Buffalo.” 
But why? Buffalo is not a seacoast town. 
It is as remote from shells as from water- 
melons, from the retrospective clam as 
from the joyous pickaninny. Moreover, 
the artisan lived in Buffalo. He had no 
need to refresh his mind with memories of 
his native town, even supposing that flour- 
ishing city to be associated in anybody’s 
mind with a combination of shells, pink 
roses and melons. Why, then, was this 
curious object thrust upon a crowded 
world, unless to make good the words of 
old Robert Burton as to the “low rate” at 
which it is possible to sin, so that the poor 
man, as well as the rich, can make sure of 
possessing the undesirable? 


THE SILENT ONES 
By Hildegard Hawthorne 


IFE and love and death all come 
Without sound of step or drum, 

Without herald, without word 
They come unheard. 


As the morning light is spread 
In white splendor overhead; 

As the summer’s glory glows 
In the red heart of a rose; 

As the mists the valleys fill 
With shadow chill. 


BALDWINVILLE 


By J. Walter Baird 


ALDWIN’S double-cousin laid out 
B the town of Baldwinville, and then 
the town, to show its appreciation, 
laid out the double-cousin. After that 
Baldwinville prospered until Jones got 
to drifting the wrong way, commercially, 
and in six months’ time, ate his own gro- 
cery. That was an ill omen. The grocer 
went crazy and walked the streets daily, 
his clothes decorated with fruit jar labels. 
It did not rain for nearly a year, and 
when the rain did come at last, a cyclone 
brought it. The cyclone left deluges of 
rain, but took in exchange about three- 
fourths of Baldwinville and scattered it 
out over the prairie. The remaining 
fourth buried the dead, made room for 
the unhoused living and warmed them be- 
fore crackling fires made from the débris 
of their own homesteads. 

Then the hot winds came and seared 
the corn and drove Baldwinville within 
doors for days, and when the holocaust 
had passed the people lived on glucose 
molasses and fought for a drink of water 
from Abe Watkins’ well. “Antelope meat” 
that looked very much like two-year-old 
beef was smuggled from house to house 
and buried away from the sight of certain 
, Suspicious “cow punchers,” who scoured 
the town searching for some one to “string 
up,” hinting broadly that a number of 
fine steers had disappeared suddenly and 
that there were marks of a butchering out 
on the prairie no great distance away. 

Then Baldwin came! Baldwinville had 
often heard the double-cousin speak of 
him, but had never seen him; had never 
expected to see him any more than they 
expected to see the double-cousin come 
burrowing out of his grave, sunk vindic- 
tively deep in his own corner lot. 

It was on this lot the bank was to have 


been built—or was it the federal build- 
ing? The double-cousin had told so many 
stories about that corner lot and its future 
as relating to Baldwinville, that Baldwin- 
ville never expected to get itself entirely 
untangled. 

But here was Baldwin, riding straight 
into town, dressed like a “dude” and with 
a smile of confidence that quite took the 
breath of Baldwinville. He had been 
“sighted” for some time and, as a result, 
a goodly knot of citizens was gathered in 
front of the “hotel” as he rode up. 

No greeting was given, no hand ex- 
tended ; in silence they waited for him to 
dismount. But he did not dismount. He 
checked his horse and looked carefully 
about over the heads of the people. 

As for the people, they watched him in 
silence. The creaking of Baldwinville 
‘“‘Adam’s apples” could almost be heard 
as the citizens moistened dry lips and 
swallowed mouthfuls of nothing. 

At last Mike from Murdock, shortened 
to “Murdock Mike,” shifted a heavy foot 
a trifle and asked, “Who in hell are ye?” 

“Baldwin,” came the answer, and the 
stranger looked up and down, yes, and 
sidewise at the good citizens. ‘Then he 
laughed quietly, a snickering, jeering sort 
of laugh. “You ’re the worst bunch of 
rock-candy mouths I ever saw,” he said, 
and laughed again. 

Baldwinville was inwardly thunder- 
struck, but there was no outward demon- 
stration. No one knew why he lingered 
impassive, inactive, or why his neighbor 
did. They had done for the double-cous- 
in; they had vowed to do for Baldwin if 
he ever came, yet here he was, and they 
did nothing—they could only stare. 

“What are you all waiting for?” said 
Baldwin. “I see it’s nearly noon by the 
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court-house clock up there.” Baldwin 
looked up at the imaginary court-house 
and to the imaginary clock, and so did 
every. citizen. Baldwin laughed again. 
Then he regarded them seriously and spec- 
ulatively for a moment. “I can do what- 
ever I wish to do,” he said, “and just now 
I wish to look up there at the town clock 
for five minutes.” Slowly he turned his 
eyes to the imaginary clock. “You needn’t 
wait on me,” he said; “go home whenever 
you like.” 

Baldwinville looked at the point in 
space where the clock was supposed to be 
—and waited. 

After what seemed an age, Baldwin 
said: “Time ’s up,” as though to him- 
self. Then he looked at the citizens and 
laughed again, the same quiet, cynical 
laugh. “Well, I’ll be damned! Still here, 
are you? Why don’t you go home?” There 
was an uneasy shuffling of feet, but aside 
from this no one moved. “I?ll bet any one 
of you a hundred dollars you can’t go 
home,” he said, and waited. There were 
no takers. 

Baldwin quickly dismounted and fold- 


"DO YOU WANT TO FIGHT?” 


ed his arms. “Any of you wish to fight?” 
looking curiously around the mute cir- 
cle. 

Baldwinville gasped and stared at Bald- 
win, and then slowly the gaze shifted to 
Murdock Mike. Following their eyes, 
Baldwin looked at Murdock Mike. Then 
he leveled a forefinger at him. “Do you 
want to fight?” he asked, placing stress 
on the pronoun. 

Mike gulped, looked foolish, turned 
fiery red and stammered, ‘“N-n-nope, I 
guess not,” and the citizens knew that an- 
other champion had tottered. 

“All right, then, the show’s over,” said 
Baldwin, “but before I go to dinner I 
wish to invite each of you to come to the 
town hall this afternoon at two:thirty 
sharp.” He said “sharp” in a voice that 
cut like a knife through the throbbing 
brains of the citizens assembled. Then he 
carefully hitched his horse to a post and 
went deliberately in to dinner. 

The eyes of Baldwinville foliowed him; 
then the people looked up slowly at the 
imaginary town clock, then down again 
at their foolish selves, and in that look 
lame tongues were 
loosened. ‘‘Well, 
I?ll be damned,” 
said Baldwinville in 
chorus. 

By 2:30 the town 
hall held every citi- 
zen in Baldwinville. 
Baldwin stepped 
forward briskly and 
said: “You fellows 
are a joke, Baldwin- 
ville’s a joke—in 
fact, everything in 
the world’s a joke if 
you can but see it; 
but, laying all jokes 
aside, how many of 
you are dissatisfied 
with affairs in gen- 
eral in Baldwin- 
ville? All that are, 
hold up your right 
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hands.” Instantly there was a fluttering 
of every right hand present. 

“Good,” said Baldwin, “now to busi- 
ness. How many of you believe I can do 
anything I wish to do—honor bright, up 
with your hands—how many?” 

There was the same general fluttering 
of hands as before, accompanied this time 
by a good-natured laugh. 

“Thanks,” said Baldwin, “you do me 
honor—the limit, in fact. Well, I’ll tell 
you what I mean to do. I mean to do the 
best turn for Baldwinville that can be 
done for a poor old dilapidated town that 
is rapidly going off the map; I mean to 
boom it. If I can get the assistance of all 
the good citizens here assembled, I can 
make this the most prosperous town in the 
United States before six months. Will 
you help me?” 

“We will,” answered Baldwinville with 
a shout that was the complement of their 
former hopelessness and despair. 

“Then we stand adjourned,” said Bald- 
win. “When I get ready for you I will 
let you know.” 

For a week thereafter Baldwin might 
have been seen marshaling little squads of 
Baldwinites from place to place over the 
prairie, directing them while they dug 
and scraped and plowed and raked and 
wondered. 

The result of it all was a row of mel- 
low, well-made garden beds that presented 
a very businesslike appearance. 

Then there was a number of mysterious 
and cautious conversations between Bald- 
win and some of the leading citizens, no- 
ticeably those citizens who owned land ad- 
joining Baldwinville as it then existed; 
which land, by the way, had once been dot- 
ted by regular rows of white sign-boards, 
each inscribed with a lot number and an 
extravagant price and crossed by lordly 
avenues, whose imaginary lines stretched 
away over the limitless plain. 

It was whispered and whispered that 
the old days were to return; the old, fair 
dream to be dreamed again, but without 
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MYSTERIOUS AND CAUTIOUS CONVERSATIONS BE- 
TWEEN BALDWIN AND SOME OF 
THE LEADING CITIZENS 


its nightmare ending. There was to be a 
genuine court-house clock up there some- 
where in space, where Baldwin had looked 
the first day he arrived. Baldwinville 
necks began to ache from looking. 

After what seemed a needlessly long 
time spent in waiting the word came from 
Baldwin that he was ready for every able- 
bodied man to assemble as before in the 
town hall at the same hour as upon the 
former meeting. Baldwinville assembled. 
Baldwin, smiling a bland and encouraging 
smile, stepped to the front of the platform 
and held up a brown object. The sight of 
it fascinated the citizens. 

“Gentlemen, a few weeks ago, I prom- 
ised, with your assistance, to boom this 
town. I told you all that when I got ready 
for you I would call you, and I have done 
so. In the time that has elapsed since our 
first meeting I have accomplished a great 
deal, with the assistance of some of you, 
and have developed my plans to my entire 
satisfaction. Gentlemen, I hold in my 
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hand for your inspection a sample of the 
genus ‘Tulipa,’ commonly called a tulip 
bulb.” (Baldwinville looked interested 
and impressed.) “There is nothing re- 
markable about the fact that it is a tulip 
bulb, but there is something remarkable 
about this particular tulip bulb.” (With- 
out knowing why, Baldwinville applaud- 
ed.) 

Baldwin waited for the tumult to sub- 
side—waited with the tulip bulb held a 
little aloft to give it dignity and distinc- 
tion. “As I was saying,” he continued, 
“there is something remarkable about this 
particular bulb. It is the finest bulb in 
the world to-day and it will produce the 
finest tulip flower in the world, but, my 
friends,”—here he paused while his hear- 
ers looked expectant,—“the remarkable 
thing about this bulb is, it was grown 
right here in Baldwinville.” 

There was wild cheering and exultation 
and a shaking of heads and an overflow 
of enthusiasm. No one asked why ; no one 
cared why ; the sight of the bulb in Bald- 
win’s hand was enough. It was truly the 
finest tulip bulb in the world; there was 
no doubt but that it would produce the 
finest flower in the world. 

“Will you please stand up and testify, 
Mr. Black?” said Baldwin, and Mr. 
Black, who had once been the banker of 
Baldwinville, arose and said dutifully but 
emphatically : 

“Citizens and friends of Baldwinville, 
Mr. Baldwin speaks the truth. That és 
the finest tulip bulb in the world, and it 
was grown right here in this city.” 
(Baldwinville caught the word “city” 
and sat straighter.) “I know it was 
grown right here in this city; I grew it 
myself; grew it”’—here the speaker’s 
voice sank to a stage whisper—“I grew it 
right here in good, old Baldwinville soil, 
and bulbs and flowers that will astonish 
the world may be seen right now in my 
garden.” 

Mr. Black sat down and a deathlike 
silence reigned, while the citizens pon- 


dered the wonderful intelligence which in 
brief was: Baldwinville had soil that was 
capable of growing the finest tulips, both 
bulbs and flowers, in the world. 

The spell was continued when Baldwin 
said: “Yes, my friends, the soil upon 
which this city stands is the best soil in 
the world for tulip growing; a hundred 
analyses show that fact, and when you 
add to this that the tulip is the most 
beautiful and most sought-after flower 
that grows, and that more wealth has 
been added to the world’s store from 
the culture of the tulip thanfrom mining 
gold and silver combined, you see the 
great significance of this small bulb. It 
will prove greater than the richest mine; 
it will produce far—” 

He got no farther, for Baldwinville, so 
long in the dumps, so long forlorn and 
parched and desolate, sprang from its seat 
and swung its hat and laughed and al- 
most cried with hysterical joy, so that it 
required the banker, the schoolmaster and 
Baldwin combined to enforce order again. 
No one asked for Baldwin’s authority ; 
what was the use to question anything or 
to seek to quarrel with good fortune. 

When order was at last restored Bald- 
win talked for an hour upon the details 
and plans which were to change Baldwin- 
ville from a wretched cluster of houses 
far out on the prairie into a splendid city, 
connected with the outer world by numer- 
ous railroads, all of them working over- 
time to their fullest capacity, freighting 
tulips to the world and freighting the 
eager, curious world into Baldwinville, so 
that a dull flush, such as is often seen 
upon the faces of winning gamblers, crept 
into Baldwinville faces, and when the 
meeting broke up the mad rush for tulip 
land began. 

In a week Baldwinville showed an activ- 
ity unheard of in its history, and at the 
end of a month, when the news of the in- 
dustry spread a little, some men came 
from the outside world; big men with dia- 
monds on their hands and in their shirt 
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fronts and with big, well-fed stomachs, 
who invested quite largely in Baldwinville 
land and announced their intention of 
growing tulips on a large scale, a very, 
very large scale, and hinted of railroads, 
shortly, and franchises and options; then 
indeed did Baldwinville go entirely crazy, 
and money was raised from seemingly im- 
possible sources and more land was pur- 
chased and more tulip beds made and more 
and more tulip bulbs bought of—of Bald- 
win, who kindly secured them at cost. 
Eastern friends of the citizens came in 
response to frantic letters written; came 


When spring came the plants sprang 
up and the flowers bloomed out, and Bald- 
winville was a waving garden of such 
sweetness that it was a mockery to be near 
it, and Baldwinville, nearer heaven than it 
had ever felt before, grew almost angelic 
in expression, and the citizens walked 
ecstatically along between their own glow- 
ing beds, and then, intoxicated by the 
sight, reeled over to those of their neigh- 
bors and talked maudlinly, and Baldwin 
walked about like a general taking a last 
survey of his army and would not have a 
single tulip cut until he gave the word. 


"IT WAS GROWN RIGHT HERE IN BALDWINVILLE!” 


and caught the fever, and after purchas- 
ing land, settled down to raising tulips. 
Even old man Jamison hopped out of his 
rheumatic bed and began scratching up 
his back garden, greatly to the disgust of 
some persons who had ministered to him 
and pitied him for years. 

Baldwin was everywhere; dispensing 
bulbs at this place; advising at another ; 
dispensing bulbs at another; pausing to 
assist a little where needed or to sell more 
bulbs and always giving instructions. The 
instructions were free; the bulbs came at 
cost. 


The word was to be given shortly. 
Baldwin was to go to the East the next 
day, to the esthetic East, to Wall Street 
perhaps, if it were necessary,and just give 
the word that a king’s ransom in tulips 
was ready for the market and then what a 
rush there would be and how prices would 
soar. There was but one danger: Bald- 
win had dinned this into the ears of the 
citizens. There was danger that the crop 
would be sold too cheap. Baldwin exhort- 
ed them all to “make a killing” at once 
and not to sell a flower or a bulb for any 
but a long price, and the night Baldwin 
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OLD MAN JAMISON HOPPED OUT OF HIS RHEU- 
MATIC BED AND BEGAN SCRATCHING 
UP HIS BACK GARDEN 


left, each citizen lay awake for hours try- 
ing to figure out how long he could hold 
out against constantly rising figures that 
spelled fortune for him. ° 

It might be mentioned that with Bald- 
win went the big men with the big dia- 
monds and big stomachs, and Baldwin- 
ville argued that this was portentous. In 
all probability when they returned they 
would bring back a railroad. They did 
not know the big men had quietly dis- 
posed of their entire holdings at a good 
figure before going. 

And Baldwinville waited. At night 
guards were set to protect the flowers, and 
by day Baldwinville stalked, hawk-eyed, 
to see that not one flower was molested. 
But somehow the days dragged by and no 
word came from Baldwin and the flowers 
began to curl up and fade and many 
dropped off altogether and each citizen 
was so busy trying to preserve his own 
beds, he had no time to spend with his 
neighbors’. 

Then the word came. The banker re- 
ceived a big envelope bearing the New 


York postmark upon it and as previous- 
ly instructed, immediately called the citi- 
zens together. In an hour they were all 
assembled and then the banker, swelling 
with the importance and portent of the 
occasion, gravely tore the envelope open 
and read: 


“To the Citizens of Baldwinville, 

Greeting: : 

“TI arrived safely in New York and was 
amazed to find the tulip no longer popu- 
lar. The Canada thistle seems to have the 
call now, and, from what I can learn, the 
tulip will not have an inning again for 
three or four years. That is why I have 
not written sooner. I knew there was no 
hurry since there now seems to be nothing 
to do but to sing a funeral hymn and pro- 
nounce the last sad rites over the grave of 
the town of Baldwinville. Watch the clock 
and when the three years are up write me 
at any one of my several addresses, in- 
closing proper amount of cash, and I will 


THE BANKER COLLAPSED INTO THE 
NEAREST CHAIR 


J. WALTER BAIRD 


be pleased to forward a new supply of 
bulbs. If this letter should awaken 
thoughts of a vindictive character in your 
ordinarily placid bosoms, go and dig my 
lamented double-cousin up and bury him 
six feet deeper. Regretfully yours, 
“BaLpwIn.” 


The banker collapsed into the nearest 
chair and the worthy citizens in the audi- 
ence got limber all at once. The odor of 
the decaying tulip beds was sickening. In 
atrice, as they looked, the lordly avenues 
began racing back into the city limits and 
one after another the mighty structures 
that for so long had shimmered and tow- 
ered until they were almost real, came 
thundering down inside the throbbing 
brains of the citizens. Then Murdock 
Mike crawled with an embarrassed shuffle 
to the stage and waved a small book for 
silence. Then slowly and painfully, with 
uncertain inflection and pronunciation, he 
tread the history of the famous Tulipo- 
mania that seized upon Holland in the six- 
teenth century; of how the staid old 
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Dutchmen went daft over tulips; of how 
that immediate corner of Europe went 
daft over tulips, and how one and all went 
“broke” over tulips. 

Mike stated that he had unearthed the 
book while rummaging in the remnants of 
the “town” library. 

“Ye see, Gents, that’s what w’ve got, 
Tulipomaney and an amazin’ bad case of 
it, too. Second epedemic since the six- 
teenth century and right here in Baldwin- 
ville er rather where Baldwinville wuz; 
and now, Mr. Cheerman, I move the feller 
Baldwin’s suggestion of pronouncin’ the 
last sad rites and singin’ the funeral hymn 
over this here burg be adopted. Time 
couldn’t be more opportoon; we’ve got 
plenty of flowers, in fact plenty of the 
dam’dest finest flowers in the world. Do I 
git a second?” 

“¥ second the motion,” shouted the citi- 
zens in chorus, for Baldwinville was not 
without humor and had long ago learned 
how to accept reverses; and so it came to 
pass that to a man they rose and sang the 
funeral dirge of Baldwinville. 


A PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN 
By Sara H. Birchall 


Te trumpets scream across the field, _ 
The horse-hoofs thunder back the call; 
While forth my lord rides to the fight, 

And I sit spinning here in hall. 


I hear the war-horns bray, and see 
The setting sun on splent and spear, 

But I must stay and light my lamps, 
And pray Our Lady for my dear. 


O Mary! I have told my beads, 

And ’broidered altar-cloths for thee, 
But O to ride beside my lord, 

And feel the wet wind blowing free! 


To wake and see the stars by night, 
To follow o’er the well-fought field, 

To hold the sword-point at his throat 
And bid Red Harold die or yield! 


It may be sin, but didst thou know 

No more than babes within thine arm? 
Didst never feel the fever stir 

Thy sweet Italian woman-calm? 


Nay, sweet, I will not vex thee. See, 
This fair white candle here shall burn 
In penance. I am still again, 
And to my maidens—see—I turn. 
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HRISTMAS? 

It’s nothing to you, of course. You've 
been assertive about your “secularization.” 
You make no concessions to “fading faith” 
on one hand, nor, on the other, will you have 
part in that tawdry custom of “compulsory 
gift-giving.” Nothing is to be expected of 
you—neither Christmas gift nor Christ- 
mas observance. The sight of a Christmas 
card fatigues you; a Christmas box of “‘in- 
digestibles” awakens your ire. The thought 
of a family gathering bores you almost to 
extinction. Holly and mistletoe and all the 
other symbols of an obsolete festival seem 
mere puerility. As a man of sense and an 
economist, you rail at a custom which en- 
courages extravagance, puts heavy labor 
upon certain classes of working people, and 
sets the greatcr part of Christendom a-jig- 
gling as if they were frenzied puppets. 
How superior you feel! You look com- 
placently at your bookshelves with their 
academic treatises on “Mariolatry” and 
“The Sun Myths” and know precisely how 
to classify all the “sacred” traditions of 
your race. You have watched the proces- 


sions of women making their way to church, 


with an easy masculine tolerance for their 
credulity. Women, you admit, require con- 
solatory ideas; and you admit, too, that the 
Christian faith has dealt better by their sex 
than most religions. But as for you—why, 
as for you, Christmas will be something of 
an interruption. Your assistants at the of- 
fice will take a vacation at what is really a 
most inconvenient time. Even the elevator 
man may be off junkcting, leaving you to 
climb the dizzy iron stairs of your silent sky- 
scraper, which, on saner days, hums like a 
city. As for dinner, you can take that here 
at the club, where you will be certain to 
mect a few reasonable creatures like your- 
self. And yet, upon reflection, you hardly 
can be sure, even there, that you will not 
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be asked to sit down with some sentimental 
old worldling who will regale you with rem- 
iniscences of the Christmas of his youth, and 
call for the best port, to drink tq the day. 
These sentimental old fools are a horrible 
pest. They set up a train of thought from 
which it is all but impossible to escape. Men 
of that variant of mind ought, really, not 
to be admitted to clubs—blabbing old 
nurse’s tales! That blamed holly has, 
somehow, crept into the place, and deco- 
rates the chimney, wreathes the pudding 
and festoons the wall. It’s positively sicken- 
ing! It’s to be hoped Jenkyns won’t come 
in. He got hold of you last year, remem- 
ber—sat down at your table and gushed. 
Jenkyns knew too much—remembered too 
much. Why, he could even remember when 
you and he and some boys and girls of the 
neighborhood danced like Modocs around 
a lighted tree, and went wild over new sleds 
and home-knitted mittens, and red apples, 
and wonderful oranges—such delicacies as 
they were then, those oranges! Children of 
the present day would think that Christmas 
meager enough. But there was nothing mea- 
ger about your heart-beats. You were a 
great believer in mysteries those days. It 
was astonishing how long a youth of your 
intelligence clung to some of that folly. 
Why, every year from the time you could 
understand anything, to—to the year your’ 
mother died, a decade ago, you used to sit 
with your brothers and hear her read Dick- 
ens’ “Carol.” Yes, she began that custom, 
poor mother, when you and the boys were 
mere cubs, and she kept it up when you 
were men of affairs. You submitted to 
please her, of course, all those latter years. 
As long as all that lasted—all the rites that 
the old mother imposed—it was hard to get 
away from boyish recollections, of course. 
Do your best, you could not quite get rid of 
a misty charm that hung about the idea. But 
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that nimbus has quite disappeared now. 
Your mother, good woman, with her fond 
obsessions, is gone—she who believed in so 
much and was so happy in believing. In 
your own home there is no woman; there 
are no children. Somehow, you have not 
had the time or inclination for cluttering up 
your life. And women are a disappoint- 
ment, and children ungrateful at the last. 
Besides, you have been ambitious—and what 
does the song say ?—‘‘He travels the fastest 
who travels alone.” 

So, after all, you have sent away the 
pudding, and taken nothing but strong 
cheese and biscuits that break your teeth. 
Jenkyns did not come to your table after all. 
Perhaps he had a recollection of last year, 
and how you received his maudlin reminis- 
cences then. He is dining instead with a 
young lad with golden hair; and the lad— 
young fool—had a bunch of holly in his 
buttonhole. People are passing without— 
passing in groups, and laughing. Some are 
singing. There is a romance in the city, 
which yesterday was so matter-of-fact and 
which to-morrow will again be common- 
place. Fragments of old ballads float 
through the brain, strive as you may to keep 
them out. Simple memories haunt you. 
You are a tiny boy creeping down the stairs 
in the chilly dawn, trembling at the mystery 
of Christmas morning, and vibrant with 
hope. Or you are sweethearting—being 
grown to amorous youth—and are bearing 
Christmas roses to a girl long since in her 
grave. And there are, now memory obtrudes 
the fact, so very, very many of those who 
come into the evanishing visions, who are 
sleeping the long sleep. And you, who do 
not believe in Christmas, are left! . 

Odd, but the club seems singularly de- 
serted! Where can every one be? Even 
Jenkyns, with his yellow-haired youth, has 
gone. The waiters stand dully in the back- 
ground, looking as if they wished you would 
go. Curiously, they seem not to approve of 
you. But why? You think about it for a 
time and then dismiss the question. The 
passersby appear to be fewer. A silence set- 
tles over the street—not like the silence of 
the fields, but still, a Christmas hush. Why 
should your subconsciousness have sug- 
gested to you the holiness of white fields, 
lying under the Christmas sky—the sky 
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that saw once the star of Bethlehem? But 
there! Fairy tales again! Really, for a 
sane modern, liberated from the old super- 
stitions, there seems nothing on this night 
but to go lonely to bed, with a book and a 
pipe. That’s comfort for you. As for joy— 
that belongs to adolescence. And as to serv- 
ice—that, undoubtedly, is cant. Eh? What’s 
the matter? Going to look up Jenkyns— 
the sentimental old fool—and beg him to 
go Christmasing with you? Nonsense! 
You want to see the bright-haired boy with 
the holly in his coat? You are hastening 
into your coat to run after that gamin there 
under the street lamp, to help him to a little 
Christmasing, too? What folly! Isn’t it 
time a purely secular, scientific, practical 
man of the world got rid of these notions? 

Christmas? 

You don’t mean to say that it’s some- 
thing to you after all! 


[F the exporting of cotton should cease the 
excess of exports over imports would be 
wiped out. It is our greatest single product, 
and likely to remain such. As of old, cot- 
ton is king. Our southern states grow more 
than seventy-five per cent. of the cotton of 
the world, and are not a bit afraid of for- 
eign competition. Three years ago this great 
staple fell in price to a point below the 
cost of production, and great distress and 
excitement followed. In one Louisiana 
town the exasperated planters made a bon- 
fire of the fleecy bales in an over-zealous- 
ness to decrease the visible supply. Others 
organized a cotton combine and agreed to 
cut down acreage and limit the use of fer- 
tilizers. Quite anti-social and uneconomic 
this, as any sociologist will tell you. But it 
worked—or something did. Acreage and 
fertilizers decreased by from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. The cotton magnates had 
in their program a “holding movement” un- 
til cotton should reach twelve cents a pound, 
and cotton went to that price before the 
crop moved. This was the crop of 1904. 
The next year, flushed by victory, they stuck 
their pin at fifteen cents and failed; but 
they got a good price, and planters grew 
plethoric of purse and bought much im- 
proved machinery and many two-hundred- 
dollar mules. Now, sobered by partial de- 
feat, they are perfecting their “holding” 
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schemes, and agree to stand out for a mini- 
mum of eleven cents. They propose to build 
warehouses and issue warehouse receipts. 
Banks, merchants and planters co-operate. 
Truly the trust idea spreads. Back of the 
cotton combine loom possible wheat and 
corn and live stock trusts. The labor trust 
is already in esse. Now let the consumers 
organize and refuse to eat or dress until 
their oppressors come to time, and the circle 
will be complete—like a ring of snakes swal- 
lowing each other. 
For many years there have been laws in 
certain states compelling the various 
boards of education to use a text-book on 
physiology which contains paragraphs scat- 
tered throughout the work describing the al- 
leged effect of alcohol on the various organs. 
This is the result of the propaganda of the 
Woman’s_ Christian Temperance Union. 
Physicians and scientists have questioned 
the accuracy of these descriptions, and a 
great many more persons have questioned 
the justice, the expediency and the right of 
a law compelling the public to pay for such 
text-books. Now comes Dr. Wiley, chief 
chemist of the Department of Agriculture, 
who proposes to utilize his “poison squad,” 
on whom he tested the effect of borax, salt- 
peter and other preservatives, to determine 
just what alcohol does to the human system. 
But so far from backing up the doctor’s 
laudable intentions, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is violently opposed to 
the proposed experiment, and is preparing, 
it is said, a protest against Wiley’s proposi- 
tion. The basis of their opposition lies in 
their fear that the young men experimented 
on will become drunkards. But is this likely 
when they will see in themselves and in each 
other the awful effects of the demon Rum? 


R. Emil Reich has made a good many 

absurd comments on America—many 
false conclusions and shallow observations 
—but he has said recently one thing that is 
witty and possibly true. ‘The American 
man,” he observes, “is simply a series of 
John P. Smiths. Any one who ventures to 
express an opinion that is not a general one 
is looked on as a crank or a madman.” He 
illustrates his meaning by telling of a 
lynching he witnessed. Some one cried, 
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“Lynch him!” and the crowd took it up, 
full cry, till even the disinterested foreigner 
was swept into the mob-madness. The Eng- 
lish, says Dr. Reich, are not composed of 
such sympathetic material—but they are 
not so monotonous. “An English crowd,” 
he says, “is composed of individuals—a 
gentleman, an officer, a clerk, a working- 
man. Some one may cry ‘Lynch him!’ but 
there are so many different opinions that- 
no volume of indignation sufficient for the 
execution of the lawless act is aroused.” 
Now there really is something in all this, 
and it is a condition that has its advantages 
and disadvantages. It induces that mo- 
notonous quality—to speak of the disadvan- 
tages—which is so noticeable in society, 
and of which traveled Americans are keen- 
ly aware. It has, indeed, not a little to do 
with that preference for foreign men which 
cultivated American women are showing. 
But on the other hand, it promotes a unity 
of action which takes Americans, to speak 
symbolically, up San Juan Hill with an 
impetuosity which is irresistible. Organiza- 
tion is almost a fetish here. It began as a 
necessity and is becoming a fine art. In 
certain classes of society it is like the only 
social amalgam. Politically, it has resolved 
itself into a machine. It has armed the 
helpless, and created tyrannies, and been 
the source of much evolution and not a lit- 
tle revolutions. 

It is quite true that the man who has 
something new to say is regarded with dis- 
like. Although this republic is itself an ex- 
periment, yet it has produced fanatic con- 
servatives, who regard any further social 
enterprises as little less than anarchical. 
Even the benevolent often are looked on with 
suspicion. In a country that rests upon in- 
dividualistic efforts, it is curiously paradox- 
ical that individuality should be regarded 
with distrust. Yet such is the case. Even 
genius is distrusted. Mediocrity alone is 
regarded as completely normal. Social ex- 
perimentation, disinterestedness, devotion to 
art or science, seldom bring their meed of 
praise, but usually the crisp epithet 
“crank!” Upon that pike the heads of the 
mightiest and the most aspiring are thrust 
and left to warn the young that they must _ 
not, in this swarming world of mediocrities, 
venture on originality. 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


This photograph of Mr. Hughes and his son was taken as they arrived in New York city by the S. 8. Coronia 
from their trip through Europe this summer 


ONSIDERED broadly, the growing 

American tendency to abandon the po- 
litical caucus and adopt the law-ruled open 
primary in lieu thereof, is more significant 
than many of the matters writ in fire-works 
and voiced in orotund speech. Since our 
fathers met in a certain calk-house (called 
in the vernacular, a “calk-’us’’’), the caucus 
has been the thing whereby we have been 
really governed or misgoverned. It has 
been a typical American political agency, 
like the New England town meeting of 
which it is a modification, for government 
within the party. It has no legal sanction. 
It is a party creation, ruled by party regu- 
lations. Thus it has happened that all our 
officers have been chosen for us by caucuses 
and conventions quite outside the law. This 
has been thought a weakness in our institu- 
tions. Painfully elaborate safeguards are 


thrown about regular elections, but the 
real fight—the nominations—has been al- 
lowed to remain a free-for-all mélée, una- 
meliorated by legal procedure or etiquette. 

Primary laws promise to become the new 
fashion. Oregon, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
several other states have adopted them, and 
conditions seem to indicate a primary epi- 
demic, analogous to the Australian ballot 
contagion of a generation ago. The old- 
fashioned caucus seems doomed. It lends 
itself too pliantly to the uses of skill as 
against numbers. The caucus is the natural 
habitat of the smooth worker. While parties 
are allowed to govern themselves by the 
caucus system, the smooth worker will gov- 
ern the country. And always and ever the 
great corporations will have most of the 
smooth workers in their service. If in the 
search for the custodian of our sovereignty 
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the great corporations are caught with the 
goods on, the fault is not ours. Our conten- 
tion is merely that numbers, not smooth 
work, ought to control. 

And yet when it comes to the actual 
“state-wide primary” we are not quite happy 
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in contemplating the laws most fervently 
contended for. Instead of the extra-legal 
caucus, we have a legalized institution, 
called a primary, by which all parties are 
forced into a primary election, all voting 
at the same time and at the same polls. 
This seems to threaten the very existence 
of parties as organizations governed by 
their own membership. Whether parties are 
good things or not may be debatable; but it 
is not open to question that members of 
one party should not participate in the gov- 
ernment of another. 

Cummins, of Iowa, and LaFollette, of 
Wisconsin—good and honest men—have 
been foremost in the advocacy of the “state- 
wide” primary. Both of them have been en- 
gaged in contests with the political corpo- 
rations whose trained agents would in cau- 
cuses meet and vanquish the mass of voters, 
as regulars scatter mobs. The square deal 
seems to demand the “open primary,” as 
Hearst calls it. LaFollette’s law was in, op- 
eration in time for the late Wisconsin nomi- 
nations—and LaFollette was thoroughly 
beaten. This is one of life’s little ironies, 
and is of no consequence, if the primary 
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really does serve to register the party will. 
Senator LaFollette’s mouth is closed, as far 
as criticism of his own law is concerned; 
but there are rumors to the effect that as the 
Democrats had no contests of their own, 
they voted heavily on the Republican issues. 
This is as bad, perhaps, as the tradition- 
al abuses of the caucus—not so tumultu- 
ous, but equally balking to the party 
will. The perfect primary law is not yet 
enacted. Will some one please bring it 
forward? We need it. We seem to be 
moulting the caucus and getting in its 
place a very ragged and pin-feathery set 
of primary laws. This thing is more vi- 
tal to the prosperous voyage of the old 
ship of state than the Standard Oil 
prosecution, or the Rate Bill. 


if Bice Department of Agriculture 
ought to be ashamed of itself. It has 
issued a bulletin reflecting on the inspir- 
ing example and great qualities of the 
American eagle. This incendiary docu- 
ment, by calling attention to the fact 
that he is white-headed, merely, robs the 
eagle of the veneration due to baldness, 
and finally discloses the ornithological, 
if romance-destroying truth, that he is not 
an eagle at all, but only a big hawk, prone to 
kill chickens and lambs, and destructive of 
game birds. Those of us on the inside have 
long dreaded such a disclosure; but we had 
not looked for it at the hands of Uncle Jim 
Wilson. Why could he not have confined 
himself to baring the private lives of boll- 
weevils and Hessian flies, and left us our 
illusions as to the eagle? Now, let the whole 
truth come out. Let it be confessed that our 
national bird has a low, retreating forehead 
and robs fish-hawks. Let us (if the Flag 
Society will permit) fling open the closet 
door and display the skeleton-fact that he 
is a hook-billed Bosco and eats snakes, and 
sometimes gorges himself on carrion. Wild- 
ly candid, let us admit that he is a coward 
and flees from kingbirds. Moreover, his so- 
called “wild scream” is a cross between a 
squawk and a whistle, no more impressive 
than the crying of a jay-bird. And then see 
where you come out in the matter of patri- 
otism! True, Secretary Wilson’s bulletin 
makes a weak attempt at compromise by 
suggesting that this discredited hawk may 
properly be protected for sentimental rea- 
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sons, much as the farmers of Exmoor want- 
ed to preserve the Doones as a breed of 
robbers to which they were accustomed. 
But, no; there is small chance for senti- 
ment after the iconoclastic muck-raking of 
the department has shown our eagle quite 
incapable of recognizing a thunderbolt if 
he met it in the air. Let us return to 
the rattlesnake, or, if we must have an 
emblem, adopt an impossible, non-existent 
one, like the Chinese dragon. Then we shall 
not catch the creature eating snakes or rob- 
bing hen-roosts. Let us have a voting con- 
test to fill the vacancy caused by the dis- 
credited eagle. We start it by nominating 
the Jabberwock, as a being of unblemished 
character. 


T a time when from several sources more 
or less influential there comes a strenu- 
gus demand that our occupation of Cuba be 
made permanent and that the entire island 
be taken over by our government, the recom- 
mendations of General Leonard Wood, mil- 
itary commander of the forces in the Phil- 
ippines, are significant. So far from sug- 
gesting any reduction in the military arma- 
ment in the far East, General Wood recom- 
mends that the present force of twenty thou- 
sand men be retained and also that the 
artillery arm be increased, and that he have 
a squadron from each of fifteen regiments 
of cavalry instead of four full regiments. 
This, together with the ten thousand native 
troops under orders from him, will afford a 
formidable fighting army, and it would in- 
dicate that the talk about the insurgent ele- 
ment being completely subjugated is not 
founded upon facts. 

Our supremacy in the Philippines eight 
years after their purchase from Spain is evi- 
dently to be maintained only with all the 
men and guns that can be spared; nor are 
we being compensated for this expenditure 
of blood and money by an adequate increase 
in our revenues from the archipelago. On 
the contrary, our tariff restrictions have de- 
terred merchants of Manila and other places 
from increasing their exports to or imports 
from this country, while the action of the 
Senate has not tended to improve their 
opinion of our good faith toward the island- 
ers. 

It is not likely, therefore, that our as- 
sumption of control of the affairs of Cuba 
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is likely to arouse widespread enthusiasm 
in that unhappy republic that was. Un- 
doubtedly many are glad that our interven- 
tion has put a stop to the revolution there, 
but the outlook for the future of the island 
in a commercial way is not particularly 
bright, judging by what has taken place 
in the far East. 
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OR the first time in history Harvard this 

winter invited to its lecture-platform a 
writer of modern plays. The individual 
thus honored was Henry Arthur Jones, and 
the subject on which he spoke, “The Corner 
Stones of the Drama.” Happily, his own 
excellent work exemplifies many of the vir- 
tues for which he pleaded, and his own fine 
character the ideal toward which play- 
wrights may do well to strive. But the lec- 
ture was in no sense self-advertising, of 
course. On the contrary, there was never 
once an allusion, in the course of the after- 
noon’s address, to the writing of Jones as 
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Jones. But there was a great deal of very 


straightforward and earnest pleading that 
America hold up the hands of self-respect- 
ing dramatists and help them to become, in 
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some measure at least, the kind of writing 
men worthy to be classed with Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Goethe and Ibsen. Of the latter 
Mr. Jones had naturally a good deal to say. 
No modern playwright who understands his 
craft could fail to pay homage to Ibsen’s 
technique and to praise him because he has 
so splendidly, in his later prize plays, freed 
the European drama, “not only from the 
minor conventions of the stage, such as the 
aside and the perfunctory soliloquy, but 
from the deadlier bondage of sentimental- 
ity, of one-eyed optimism and sham moral- 
ity.” And above all is Ibsen to be praised 
because he has shown us “how far more 
poignant and startling are inward spiritual 
situations and the secret surprises and sus- 
penses of the soul than outward physical 
situations and the traps and surprises of 
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mechanical ingenuity.” Yet, when all is 
said, Ibsen, according to Mr. Jones, did not 
attain those sunny heights of wisdom and 
serenity “where Sophocles and Shakespeare 
and Goethe sit radiantly enthroned. For, 
though he has great fascination, he has little 
charm.” Proceeding to examine the causes 
of the sterility of English drama, Mr. 
Jones—as was to be expected from a man 
who has long been preaching the efficacy 
of the published play—found the first great 
hindrance to power to lie in the divorce of 
literature and the drama. Where the French 
theater and French literature have been 
wedded to each other for the last two hun- 
dred. years, England, he lamented, has only 
“The Rivals,” “The School for Scandal,” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer” to enjoy in 
the quiet of the study. But a second, and 
scarcely less important, cause of the sterility 
of the English drama is the general absence 
from our modern plays of any consistent 
standard of morality. “While the inanities 
and indecencies of musical comedy are snig- 
gered at and applauded, the deepest perma- 
nent passions of men and women are ta- 
booed and the serious dramatist is bidden 
to keep his characters well within the com- 
pass of that system of morality which is 
practiced among wax dolls. Until these 
conditions are changed, until definite and 
continuous relations are established between 
the drama and her sister arts, and until 
well-marked boundaries are set up between 
the art of playwriting and the art of acting, 
there can be no great national drama.” Of 
course, it is with the playgoers that all hope 
for the future lies. The great bulk of 
American and English playgoers are, as 
Mr. Jones said, “mere children, with no 
care or thought beyond the delight of the 
moment in finding themselves in a wonder- 
house where impossibly heroic and_self- 
sacrificing persons make love and do pro- 
digious deeds, and marry and live happily 
ever afterward; or, in a funny house, where 
funny people do all sorts of funny things.” 
For these people Mr. Jones had only pity, 
but there was a shade of contempt—which 
seemed to many of his audience not unde- 
served—for “the many refined, cultivated 
people, that is, they seem to be refined in all 
other subjects except the drama, who drop 
suddenly to the mentality of children of five 
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the moment the drama is approached.” Con- 
cerning religious hostility to the drama, Mr. 
Jones had considerable to say, and under 
this head he spoke very feelingly, for, as is 
well known, he himself was never allowed in 
the theater as a lad, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that he persuaded his 
deeply religious mother to witness his “Sil- 
ver King,” after he had become a famous 
playwright. So in England there probably 
remains considerable active hostility, on the 
part of pious people, to the practice of play- 
going; but there is little or nothing of such 
hostility in the seaboard states of America, 
and much less than Mr. Jones believes to be 
the case in the cities of the West. Accord- 
ingly his peroration, addressed to “Brother 
Puritans, Brother Pharisees,’ pointing out 
the lesson of the English Restoration, that 
“when the best and most serious classes, of 
the nation detest and defame their theater 
it instantly justifies their abuse,” was rather 
a waste of effort. Besides, now that Har- 
vard, through Professor Baker, has intro- 
duced a course in modern English drama, 
and has invited a modern English dramatist 


to speak on its platform, there is small dan- 
ger that even the most self-righteous among 
us will say, as Mr. Jones declares Oxford 
University says to representatives of modern 
playwriting: “Away! You are raw! You 
are crude! You are vulgar! I suspect you 
are improper.” 


HILE there has recently been much 

talk concerning the commercialization 
of literature, education and other pursuits, 
the commercialization of the church has not 
been commented on, yet it has been going 
on for many years and makes itself appar- 
ent in various ways at the present time. 
The intense rivalry, not only between the 
different sects, but also between congrega- 
tions of the same belief, in the matter of 
membership, church edifices and so on, has 
made the choice of pastor to depend not so 
much on his spirituality or his ability to 
convert and to hold his converts in the 
faith, as on his power to fill the church 
Sunday after Sunday end to preach so that 
the contribution plates shall come back 
each time pressed down and running over; 
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on his ability to influence donations of 
great amount, and to build a larger and 
finer edifice than any other in the neighbor- 
hood. 

We are glad to say that there are many 
exceptions to this rule, that thousands of 
churchgoers are still old-fashioned enough 
to prefer spirituality in their pastors rather 
than hustling ability, but the other side of 
the question is paramount in many congre- 
gations, and the trustees, deacons and war- 
dens are chosen largely and sometimes 
wholly for their business ability and at 
times from men outside the roll of member- 
ship. It is also a fact that pastors are 
chosen for the same reason, or are dismissed 
because they know more about preaching 
Christ crucified than they do about raising 
mortgages. 

A distressing case of this sort was made 
public in the dismissal of an old pastor in 
a church near Chicago. He had served the 
congregation for five years. He had doubled 
the congregation of one hundred. His ser- 
mons and fatherly advice were above re- 
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proach. But there was the usual debt. This 
congregation of two hundred had a twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar-mortgage church. It 
was built on credit, and the best the pastor 
could do after giving to foreign missions, 
paying salaries, expenses and interest was 
to raise seven thousand five hundred dollars 
on the twenty-five-thousand-dollar mort- 
gage. Therefore he goes elsewhere. Now 
mark the comments on his work and the 
popular idea of a pastor’s functions: 

“Mr. Chase, as a pastor,” said Walter 
Matthews, one of the board of trustees, ‘‘has 
served us well. His sermons have been ex- 
cellent, his advice to his parishioners has 
been healthy, and he is a most lovable man. 
He did good work in securing pledges for 
the building of the church. But he has not 
a financial turn of mind. And that is what 
is needed in the modern church. The pul- 
pit must be commercialized in certain in- 
stances to meet exigencies that may arise. 
Again, Mr. Chase is too polite. He lacks 
the tenacity to stick to a man until he gets 
the money out of him.” 
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R. J. Linn, Jr., another member of the 
board of trustees, was seen. “There are cer- 
tain elements entering into the service that 
qualify or disqualify a man for the posi- 
tion,” he said. “Mr. Chase is one of the 
finest of men, but he is too old. A man of 
his age is all right for a farming community, 
where the population is not increasing and 
where he can pursue the even tenor of his 
way. In order to hold his job in the city 
there must be no limit to his ability. ‘Can 
he deliver the goods?’ is the question. It 
is to be looked at from a business stand- 
point.” 


i Resins are now in this country two 
young men playing réles made famous 
by their actor fathers: Mr. H. B. Irving is 
essaying the double part in “The Lyons 
Mail” in New York City, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson is touring the country in “Rip Van 
Winkle.” Other sons who have followed in 
their fathers’ footsteps are Sothern, Bouci- 
cault and Barrymore. 
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It is a difficult task to win favor in an- 
other man’s play, and few have succeeded in 
duplicating the success of their predecessors, 
but from the reports both Irving and Jeffer- 
son are winning more praise than was to be 
expected, and they bid fair to be accepted as 
the logical heirs to certain parts made fa- 
mous by their sires. 

The wisdom of a son thus trying to per- 
petuate such creations upon the stage is al- 
ways to be doubted, but perhaps the new gen- 
eration of playgoers is entitled to the per- 
formances of famous roles by the sons of 
the men who created them. Young Mr. Irv- 
ing is said not to copy his father’s interpre- 
tation of the two chief characters in the 
weird melodrama, but young Jefferson does 
what he can to reproduce his father’s Rip. 
Both are credited with considerable fire and 
originality, but each is said to lack the es- 
sential spark of genius which made the elder 
men really great. 


BRILLIANT musical season is prom- 

ised for New York. Mr. Conried’s list 
of singers, which has excited the envy of 
European operatic managers, does indeed 
include an astonishing number of first-rate 
artists, while the répertoire shows several 
novelties besides a number of old favorites. 
Puccini, the composer, will come over to 
manage his “Madame Butterfly” and ‘‘Man- 
on Lescaut.” .He will also hear his ‘‘La 
Tosca” and ‘“‘La Bohéme.” One of the chief 
novelties of the Conried season will be 
Strauss’ “Salome,” which created such a 
sensation-on its production abroad. Another 
work never heard in operatic form here will 
be Berlioz’s ‘“‘La Damnation de Faust.” 
Gunsbourg, the adapter, will be in New 
York to supervise the production, as he did 
in Monte Carlo and Paris, where. it made a 


tremendous hit with the music lovers. The 
Metropolitan Company will also revive 
“L’Africaine,” “Lakme,” “The Flying 


Dutchman,” “I Puritani” and “Fra Diav- 
olo.” At Hammerstein’s new Manhattan 
Opera House the Puccini operas will be 
given with Edouard de Reszke and Bonci, 
and also “‘La Damnation de Faust,’’ with 
Renaud, whose release from the Madrid 
Opera House Mr. Hammerstein secured. 
The season of the Philharmonic Society will 
be conducted by Wassily Safonoff, who was 
permanently engaged after his successful 
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conducting of the orchestra some time 
ago when European conductors were 
being tried out. The list of soloists 
includes Maude Powell, Burgstaller, 
Josef Lherinne, Ossip Gabrilowich 
and Hugo Heermann. 

The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra has Camille Saint-Saens for two 
concerts, besides Gadski, Rosenthal 
and other artists. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra 
will perform, among other works, 
Tschaikovsky’s opera, “Eugene On- 


yegin.” 
eae a lapse of more than half a 


year since the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, but a small pro- 
portion of the insurance losses caused 
by those calamities has been paid. 
Some insurance companies took ad- 
vantage of the situation to go into the 
hands of receivers. Others have tried 
to evade payment by asserting that 
the “‘act of God” clause justified their 
refusal. Some companies, including a 
few foreign corporations, have repu- 
diated all their obligations in San 
Francisco, forfeited their deposits 
with the state government and with- 
drawn from business. Still others have of- 
fered to compromise. Those who could af- 
ford to do so and who hope honestly to con- 
tinue in business have paid in full. It is true 
that there is no sentiment in business, but 
there should be enough foresight to make up 
for the lack, and it is indeed a short-sighted 
company which can not see that repudia- 
tion or compromise in this instance means 
corporate suicide. In the meanwhile the lit- 
igation of the insured is dragging its slow 
and costly way through the courts. And, 
also in the meanwhile, San Francisco has 
not the means to rebuild. There is need for 
a national insurance law, or a uniformity 
of the laws of the various states, drawn with 
strict justice to both parties to the policy. 


OW, really, what would you do if some 
one were to leave you a million dollars? 
This curiosity is prompted by the informa- 
tion, printed in the daily papers, that a New 
York spinster in moderate circumstances, 
has, by a mere caprice of the law, unex- 
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pectedly fallen heir to a million dollars. 
The spinster is sixty-two, and her actual 
needs are few, it is to be assumed. She has 
no one, it is probable, depending on her. Put 
yourself in. her place, imagine yourself as 
free to act, and what would you do with 
your money? She will not care to make 
more money, and no investments will tempt 
her. If she is not a devotee, as probably 
she is not, the church will not claim a good 
part of it. She is as free as air to go where 
she pleases, act the benefactor in any way 
that suits her fancy; or, showing some de- 
gree of “intelligent selfishness,” to possess 
herself of those articles of beauty which she 
may desire. 

If it chances to be a chilly night when 
you read this, and if the fire is burning on 
your hearth, you might settle yourself down 
before it and cogitate a bit. What, if you 
had a million dollars, would it give you the 
most pleasure to do? To begin with, are 
you so fortunate as to have a desire so im- 
perative as to impel you, had you that 
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money, to clap your hat upon your head and 
rush out on a definite errand—such as mar- 
rying the girl who has waited too long for 
you, or rescuing the friend who is in straits, 
or giving your son the deferred chance of 
an education or a start in business? But, 
having performed these obligations of af- 
fection, plenty would be left you for pure 
fantasy—and that is where the “real fun” 
would come in. Now, sir or madam, to what 
port will you sail? What far land calls you 
—what seas, what forests, what hills? And 
who shall companion you? Come, come, out 
of all the millions, whom will you take, for 
choice? And where, at last, will you anchor 
yourself? Is it.a villa you desire—insouci- 
ant and looking over vineyards and olive 
groves? Or do you wish a castle on a dark 
river? Or just a home—a mere home with 
a quiet board at which your friends may sit? 
Or will you be pleased to go always up and 
down the roads in your touring car to look 
on “other men’s lands’? Or might you in- 
vest the sum, and then, in the sense of per- 
fect affluence, turn tramp, and go gypsying 
for a season? Or will you wall yourself up 
with books? Or buy a field and grow things 
in it? Or get you to the desert, catch the 
sparse waters in the season, and for pure 
love of constructive things, make fruitful 
the acres that were waste? 

Of course, there are a thousand acts of 
unselfishness for you to perform. To begin 
a catalogue of them would exhaust the col- 
umns of this magazine. One is supposing 
for you a gentle selfishness, a care-free 
heart, a pensive loneliness, a convenient 
irresponsibility. Take the supposition, and 
the fortune (though it be but a figment) 
and see where your fancy leads you! It’s 
a pleasanter game of solitaire than some 
others that you may be playing to pass the 
time. 


““I"HIE New Theater,” as the endowed 

theater of Chicago is called, opened 
early in October, with a good company of 
young, interested, well-trained actors, fif- 
teen in number; a patient, if not an enthusi- 
astic clientele; a charming little house, 
which, though not built for the purpose, is 
quite as good as new; and plenty of plays 
from which to make their choice. Not only 
are the American writers of literary dramas 
feeling that some opportunity is offered, 
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but Englishmen are interested in the artistic 
enterprise, realizing that it is of the most 
disinterested character. Henry Arthur Jones 
has offered his plays, free of royalty, to as- 
sist the theater, and the first night ca- 
bled a congratulatory message, and other 
persons, having the vision of a liberated 
theater before them, have expressed their 
good will. 

The first night found every seat in the 
little house taken, and there was little im- 
patience shown with the badly selected pro- 
gram, which consisted of the frivolous lit- 
tle sketch, ‘‘Sainara,” Gilbert’s long-drawn- 
out and acrid farce, ‘‘Engaged,” and George 
Ade’s touching and well-nigh perfect little 
dramatic sketch, ‘““Marse Covington.” But 
for Ade’s bit of comedy, the evening had 
been rather an empty one, but it was under- 


. stood that Mr. Victor Mapes, the dramatic 


idirector, wished to pay his company the 
compliment of introducing every member by 
means of the program to what may be 
looked upon in the light of a permanent 
audience. It was better, too, it was felt, to 
begin with trifles, and to proceed to more 
serious dramatic matters slowly. To strike 
a light note, so to speak, and preserve it 
consistently, is far from being the actor’s 
easiest undertaking. The appreciation of 
Mr. Ade’s suggestive sketch was, however, 
universal, and remained so throughout its 
fortnight’s presentation. 

It is worthy of comment that Mr. Ade 
has two plays in process of construction 
which he hopes to complete within the next 
few months. One is to be called “Sister 
Laura,” and is the story of a young woman 
of charitable disposition and considerable 
wealth, on whose marriage depends the di- 
vision of a large estate among highly in- 
terested brothers. Sister Laura is supposed 
to be non-sentimental and matrimony-proof 
until the right fellow comes along; he gains 
her affection by fighting her battles merely 
as a hired lawyer, but he does it in such a 
way that Sister Laura finds herself with a 
love affair on hand, and under its warming 
influence she blossoms into a very desirable 
creature. There are many side issues to the 
story, but the central figure will be the seri- 
ous-minded young woman and her transfor- 
mation. The other play, “Artie,” will util- 
ize a character very much like the original 
Artie of Ade’s sketches, but the story will 
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be entirely new. Artie will be a young fel- 
low employed at a small salary in a big real 
estate office who falls in love with a nice 
girl working in a department store, and 
who, after meeting with much knock-down 
opposition both in his love affair and in his 
desire to win a money stake, wins out in 
all departments. Both plays are in a nebu- 
lous state at present, but Mr. Ade’s work 
does not remain long in a condition of nebu- 
losity. It is his clearness, his abounding hu- 
mor and good will, so to speak, as well as 


his original way of looking at things, that 
has won him the admiration and friendly 
interest of the public. And it is for such 
plays as these, as well as more literary ones, 
that the New Theater will furnish means of 
presentation. 

There are now numerous subscribers to 
the New Theater, but as each programme is 
presented for a fortnight, the list may be 
quite a long one, and as yet the casual pur- 
chaser is not barred out. The subscribers 
expect, and are prepared to exercise some 
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patience. They are aware that the experi- 
ment is something in the nature of a school, 
and that they can afford to await develop- 
ments. It is a constructive effort and the 
day may not be far distant when plays of 
the finest quality will be presented with 
taste. and judgment by the stock company 
which has been secured by Mr. Mapes. 
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MARGARET ANGLIN 
- In William Vaughn Moody's play, “The Great Divide” 


HE tendency toward the drama or opera 

of Biblical motive appears to be increas- 
ing. Mr. Earle’s “The Light Eternal,” 
Richard Burton’s ‘“Rahab,” and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s ““Mizpah” bear witness to 
this. Mrs. Wilcox has attempted her first 
play in this story of Esther, who rose from 
obscurity to be the bride of Ahasuerus, king 
of Persia. The music incidental to the play 
has been written by Mr. Luscombe Searelle. 
Elizabeth Kennedy is to take the part of 
Esther, and Charles Dalton will play the 
King. Tyrone Power will appear in a 
dramatization of Marie Corelli's ‘“Barab- 
bas,” Miss Corelli having made her own 
dramatization. Mr. Power will be remem- 
bered as the creator of a striking Judas in 
Mrs. Fiske’s “Mary of Magdala.” ‘“Pil- 
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grim’s Progress” is to be played by Hen- 
rietta Crossman, who will take the part of 
Christian; and ‘Ben-Hur’ is to have its 
part in the season’s dramatic activities. 
Meantime, as all the world now knows, Os- 
car Wilde’s “Salome,” fashioned into an 
opera by Richard Strauss, has caused com- 
ment extraordinary abroad. Oscar Ham- 
merstein is to present this opera in Amer- 
ica during the coming winter, and it is 
inevitable that the conflict which has raged 
in Europe over its grewsome libretto and 
decadent music will excite both moralists 
and musicians here as elsewhere. The libret- 
to does not attain to dramatic interest, 
it is said, save at the point where Salome 
performs the wild and ancient dance over 
the head of the Baptist—a scene which is 
described as revolting in the extreme. 
Strauss has produced some music of great 
lyric beauty, it is averred, which also reaches 
its climax when Salome, looking at the head 
on the charger, cries: ‘I know thou wouldst 
have loved me. And the mystery of love is 
greater than the mystery of death.” Herod, 
amazed at this paradox of demeanor—for 
up to this moment she has exhibited only 
hate for John—commands the extinction of 
the torches, and at his word the soldiers fall 
upon Salome and bury her beneath their 
shields. A single note from a horn an- 
nounces the tragedy, and the curtain falls 
upon a scene in which beauty and _ horror 
have been curiously commingled. Have they 
been evilly commingled, too? That is a 
question which many liberal critics have de- 
cided in the affirmative. They say that never 
has Strauss shown himself to be so com- 
pletely an anarch of music; that never has 
the tantalizing sophistry of Wilde been more 
emphasized. 

It may be mentioned, also, that the Book 
of Job has been dramatized. The author is 
Marcus La Blanche, a young English actor 
who played with Irving and other English 
actors of distinction. La Blanche served 
his country in the Boer war, and, lying in a 
South African hospital, heard the stirring 
music of “Job” from the lips of a Red Cross 
nurse. He began to write the play while 
still in the hospital, and has been several 
years completing the work. The play has 
received the respectful attention of a num- 
ber of actor-managers, and it is likely that 
it will be presented on an imposing scale. 
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NDIANAPOLIS is the first city to erect 

a monument to the memory of the heroic 
soldier, Henry W. Lawton. General Lawton 
was born in Lucas County, Ohio, but passed 
his boyhood in Indiana, and began his mili- 
tary career by enlisting, in 1861, in an Indi- 
ana regiment. In paying this tribute to a 
justly admired personality, the commission 
having the erection of the monument in 
charge has kept fully in view the esthetic 
opportunity offered the city. Daniel C. 
French and Andrew O’Connor were the 
sculptors selected, the result of whose col- 
laboration is a work of art that will take 
rank as one of the most notable examples of 
American outdoor sculpture. The work is 
completed and will shortly be set up in a 
prominent location. In order to place it to 
the best advantage the commission experi- 
mented with a model of the same size at 
different sites under consideration and care- 
fully studied the effect of environment. The 
monument is a bronze figure of General 
Lawton eight and one-half feet in height 
surmounting a pedestal of odlitic limestone 
six feet in height. The figure was cast in 
Paris in the cire perdue method and was ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1906. French critical 
comment on the work has been most enthusi- 
astic, and it received at the hands of the 
Salon jury the highest award possible to a 
foreign work of sculpture, a medal of the 
second class. M. Paul Leroi, in the October 
number of L’dArt, declares that the statue of 
General Lawton merits the medal of honor. 
And he further says that it is high time for 
the juries to practice French courtesy in de- 
claring that all awards should be open to ex- 
hibitors without distinction of nationality, 
and that the juries should occupy themselves 
with only the talent of the individual. The 
Lawton statue will be a valued addition to 
recent sculpture in Indianapolis. 


OTH interesting of their kind, but nei- 

ther the best of which these dramatists 
are capable. That this general verdict of 
Henry Arthur Jones’s “The Hypocrites” 
and Pinero’s “His House in Order”’ is dis- 
criminating is evident to those who have 
seen other plays by the same authors. Jones 
is the most interesting of English play- 
wrights; his great fault is lack of original- 
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Whose play, "The Great Divide.” hailed as the great 
American drama, has received more serious attention from 
the critics than any drama that has been produced in the 
last decade. 


ity. ‘The Hypocrites” is reminiscent of his 
previous work. Where Jones and Pinero 
have always differed has been in theatrical 
invention. Pinero is a stage craftsman; he 
is, a fact easily established, a novelist who 
takes the dialogue form to tell his story. 


“His House in Order’ would read well; it 


acts well also, but on leaving the theater one 
does not pronounce it a great play, because, 
while the situation is unique, the charac- 
terization is lacking in strength. Pinero is 
happiest when he is either pursuing the de- 
velopment of a dominant figure, as in “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and “Iris,” or 
photographing a part of English life, as in 
“The Gay Lord Quex.” The new play is 
an episode. It is not a convincing drama, 
but while it lasts it is absorbing in its story 
quality. After we leave the theater, how- 
ever, we still question: did the home really 
get in order? 
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L’L LINCOLN 
By Maurice Smiley 


"EN de pinewood’s brightly buhnin’ 
An’ de hoecake’s jess a-tuhnin’ ; 
W’en Mandy’s kind o’ ressin’ dere an’ Ah’s a-sittin by huh; 
An’ de coffee pot’s a-steamin’, 
Ah loves to fall a-dreamin’ 
An’ to watch a pickaninny Ah sees playin’ in de fiah. 


W’en Ah reaches out to tech him 
He think Ah wants to ketch him, 
An’ he run behin’ de cohnah of de bigges’ piece 0’ flame, 
Like anothah li'l niggah, 
Dat—hahdly any biggah— 
Use’ to play aroun’ de cabin, an’ Ah knows dey is de same. 


Den Mandy staht a-grumblin’ 
Say Ah scaid huh wid mah mumblin’ 
An’ ef Ah wasn’t hoodooed, Ah sholy were a liah. 
Well, mebbe Ah were dozin’, 
But don’t yo’-all supposin’ 
Ah knows dat li'l niggah Ah sees playin’ in de fiah? 


Kase onct w’en we was sittin’ 
In de dahk an’ Mandy knittin’ 
Ah woke up all a-sudden fum a sho’ enough nap. 
An’ dere she were a-rockin’ 
An’ a-talkin’ to de stockin’ 
Jess like ouah li’] Lincoln were a-layin’ in huh lap. 


An’ w’en she stop a-weepin’ 
She say he come a-creepin’ 
Out fum de glowin’ embahs an’ stood a-smilin’ by huh; 
An’ now she nevah doubt it, 
An’ we often talks about it 
While we watches li’l Lincoln a-playin in de fiah. 


THE COWARDLY FAUCET IMMUTABLE 


By Frank -H. Williams 


HE Faucet is a coward, child— 


I mind me when the Broomstick, wild, tion for changing his play. 


The Faucet hit—but just in fun— 


The latter, though, began to run! use it,” said the dramatist. 


It ran that day and through the night, 


It ran with all its main and might, strengthen the play?” 


Possessed it was by coward’s will— 


For aught I know, it’s running still! it’s all typewritten.” 


Theodore Burt Sayre, who reads plays 
for Charles Frohman, tells of a very ama- 
teur playwright to whom he made a sugges- 

“It’s a fine idea, Mr. Sayre, but I can't 


“Why not, if you see that it would 


“IT couldn’t change my manuscript now; 
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THE HEART OF THE NATIONS 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, ADVANCING WITH THE SPREAD OF 
EDUCATION AND THE SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP, THE 
HOPE OF THE WORLD’S FUTURE 


By William Jennings Bryan 


'HE heart is the center of life; when 
Ti pulsations cease death is at hand. 

So there is in nations a vital part 
around which national life is centered. 
The heart of nations to-day is to be found 
in the aspiration, more or less developed 
among all peoples, for self-government, 
and the effort to enlarge the participation 
of the people in their government is the 
controlling purpose of those who are yet 
denied constitutions and parliaments. As 
the Orient is more backward than Europe 
the struggles there against arbitrary 
power are more noticeable. 

The awakening of Japan was cotem- 
porary with the promise of constitutional 
government. When the power of the 
Shogun was overthrown and the author- 
ity of the Emperor restored, a constitu- 
tion was promised to the people. The 
Shogun, through his control of the mili- 
tary forces, had gradually usurped the 
power of the Emperor until the latter was 
a mere figurehead. Those who opposed 
the opening up of the country to foreign 
ideas used the treaties made by the Sho- 
gun with the foreign powers as an ex- 
cuse for demanding the retirement of the 
military government. The Emperor, 


however, was no sooner installed than he 
opencd the door to the outside world and 
began to pattern his government after 
the governments of Europe and America. 
As soon as the people were taken into 
partnership in the management of the 
affairs of state the educational systems 
of the western world were adopted, free- 
dom of speech and of the press permitted 
and public assemblies ercouraged. From 
that time there has been a steady growth 
in the direction of popular government. 
The Japanese who have studied in Amer- 
ica have carried back with them demo- 
cratic ideas, while those who have pursued 
their studies in England have learned of 
the omnipotence of parliament and the 
value of public discussion. The para- 
mount political question in Japan to-day 
is whether the ministry shall be chosen by 
the Emperor from among his personal 
friends or reflect, as in England and most 
of the other European countries, the dom- 
inant sentiment in parliament. A great 
deal depends upon the decision of this 
question and there is no doubt that it will 
sooner or later be decided on the side of 
parliament. 

To understand the influence of govern 
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ment upon the progress of a people it is 
only necessary to consider what would 
happen if the government of Japan 
should adopt a reactionary policy. If, 
for instance, the Emperor should issue a 
decree abolishing the legislative body, 
nullifying the constitution and asserting 
the arbitrary power formerly exercised in 
his name by the Shogun, he would have 
to support the decree with a large army. 
This would, to a great extent, absorb the 
revenues now devoted to education and to 
the care of unfortunates, while by discour- 
aging the people it would reduce their pro- 
ductive energy and lessen the revenues of 
the government. As the resistance to the 
Emperor’s decree would be greatest among 
the educated classes, he would feel that 
self-preservation required the discourag- 
ing of public instruction. In_ other 
words, while under free government the 
tendency is toward the elevation of the 
people, under arbitrary government the 
tendency is toward the degradation of the 
people. If intellectual advancement be- 
gins before the establishment of popular 
government it is sure to bring a clash be- 
tween the sovereign and the people. So 
sure is this conflict that those who believe 
in the theory that governments rest upon 
the consent of the governed can, by the 
encouragement of education, undermine 
the despotisms of the world. 

China is another illustration of a na- 
tion moving from unlimited monarchy to 
constitutional government. The Celestial 
Empire has been so confident of the su- 
periority of its civilization over the civil- 
ization of the west that it slept on even 
after the awakening in Japan. But the 
students who, in increasing numbers, 
studied in foreign lands corroborated the 
report biought back by the diplomats, 
and the best informed of the Chinese be- 
gan to show symptoms of intelligent dis- 
content. Newspapers began to spring up 
in the larger cities, founded not so much 
for the distribution of general informa- 
tion as for the propagation of reform 
ideas, At first, the editors wrote at their 
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peril and a number of them had to take 
refuge under foreign flags, but the work 
of reform has gone on. The demand for 
political reforms has kept pace with the 
spread of education and a national spirit 
is developing. One cause of the back- 
wardness of China has been the lack of a 
spirit of fellowship among the people. 
The individual has had little sympathy 
with those outside of his family, the civil 
servant has had little interest in the peo- 
ple whom he served, and the ruler, liv- 
ing a secluded life in the Forbidden City, 
has had little communication with the civil 
servants and none whatever with the peo- 
ple. Each man looked out for himself 
and the different parts of the empire were 
strangers to each other. 
spirit, while now directed against the for- 
eigner, is itself a foreign growth. The 
Boxers appealed to the feeling of broth- 
erhood when they sought to expel those 
who taught the doctrine of brotherhood, 
and in addressing their arguments to the 
masses rather than to the government the 
leaders of the Boxer movement paid an 
unconscious tribute to the theory which 
must ultimately bring China into har- 
mony with the rest of the world, viz., that 
the people rule. The very agitation 
against foreign ideas helps to make those 
ideas known among the people, and noth- 
ing will contribute more to the growth of 
these ideas than the clash between them 
and the ideas that formerly prevailed. 
This is illustrated by the fact that China 
is to-day sending thousands of students 
to Japan and inviting hundreds of teach- 
ers from Japan, notwithstanding the fact 
that but a few years ago she suffered a 
humiliating defeat at the hands of her 
present instructor. The boycott against 
American goods will advertise the merits 
of those goods and the anti-American 
feeling will in the end strengthen our 
country’s position in the Orient. It is an 
old saying that darkness brings out the 
stars, and the persecution of American 
missionaries and American teachers has 
aroused Chinese Christians to a defense of 
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our country’s disinterested efforts in be- 
half of the Chinese people. In the Boxer 
troubles the Chinese Christians, almost 
without exception, took the side of the 
foreigners when those foreigners were at- 
tacked, and many thousands suffered 
death rather than surrender their faith. 

Only a few years ago the Emperor of 
. China, coming under the influence of cer- 
tain reformers, announced a number of 
contemplated changes, but, before he 
could carry them out, the Dowager Em- 
press seized the reins of government, put 
him in confinement and restored the con- 
servatives to power. But the reform spir- 
it had secured such a foothold in the coun- 
try that now the Dowager Empress is her- 
self considering the promulgation of a 
constitution. She has even sent commis- 
sioners to various countries to gather in- 
formation upon the subject, while another 
commission—of which ex-Minister Wu, 
formerly the Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington, is a member—is revising the crim- 
inal code and bringing it into harmony 
with the penal laws of Europe and 
America. 

Reference has been made to the man- 
ner in which a liberal government has con- 
tributed to the spread of education in Ja- 
pan; in China the spread of education is 
paving the way for a more liberal gov- 
ernment. These two prime factors in 
progress act and react upon each other. 
The more universal the education, the 
more insistent the demand for popular 


government; the more liberal the govern-’ 


ment, the greater the headway education 
makes. 

The situation in India does not differ 
materially from that farther east, except 
that the Indians are less free to work out 
_ their own destiny than are the people of 
Japan and China. 

The British government, by playing 
one native ruler against another and by 
taking advantage of the enmity existing 
between the adherents of different reli- 
gions, secured control over the enormous 


population of India. The defenders of 
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English rule insist that British courts ad- 
minister justice and that law and order 
are guaranteed to the people. They take 
credit unto the government for every im- 
provement wrought by the people since 
the time of Warren Hastings. The In- 
dian, on the other hand, while admitting 
that English judges decide impartially 
between two Indians or between two Eng- 
lishmen, deny that they are entirely free 
from bias when the controversy is between 
an Englishman and an Indian. They 
charge also that English rule is expen- 
sive, and they insist that the one hundred 
millions a year spent upon the army 
should be used for the education of the 
people and for the development of the 
country. They point to the progress 


made by Japan, whose people were able to 


use their own resources for their own ad- 
vancement, while something like a hun- 
dred millions a year are drained from 
India to the British Isles. 

While only about eight per cent. of the 
total population of India can read and 
write there is already cducation enough 
to make the home rule movement a for- 
midable one, and as learning spreads reli- 
gious antagonisms grow less violent. 
When—for political reasons, as the Indi- 
ans believe—the province of Bengal was 
being divided, numerous mass meetings 
were held to protest, and at these mass 
meetings Hindu, Mohammedan and Par- 
see speakers appeared on the same plat- 
form. When the Mohammedan college 
was founded at Alighar, India, some 
twenty years ago, the influence of the in- 
stitution was counted against the demand 
for a native congress, but even in this in- 
stitution the students are becoming each 
year more favorable to the home rule idea, 
and the Parsees who have been regarded 
as quite pro-English have furnished a 
number of very intelligent supporters of 
the native movement. 

While some Indians go so far as to ad- 
vocate absolute independence, the prevail- 
ing opinion is in favor of a relation sim- 
ilar to that which exists between Canada 
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and Great Britain. If the Indian people 
could secure control of their own affairs, 
with a local parliament to levy taxes and 
to make the necessary appropriations for 
the administration of the government, for 
the development of the country and for 
education, there would be no serious objec- 
tions to permitting England to appoint 
a governor general in exchange for the 
protection of the navy. That the Indians 
believe in our theory of government can 
not be doubted; they are encouraged by 
the promise of a legislative body in the 
Philippines and will urge it as a reason 
why they should be granted representa- 
tion, just as they use the amazing prog- 
ress of Japan to prove their own ability 
to rise if given an opportunity. 

The Turkish government is a theocra- 
cy and the Sultan rules more through his 
religious hold upon the people than 
through the instrumentalities of govern- 
ment, but even the Sultan is in constant 
fear of revolution and has established 
a strict censorship over the press and over 
the books coming into his domain. Some 
amusing instances are given of the rigor 
of this censorship. One man had a set 
of Shakespeare held up at the port be- 
cause the censor discovered that it con- 
tained a description of the killing of Mac- 
beth. (It was not considered safe to al- 
low the people to read of the killing of a 
king, lest the killing of the Sultan might 
be suggested to their minds.) In another 
instance several Sunday-school lessons 
were forbidden because they recounted 
the killing of some of the Old Testament 
kings. One young man was imprisoned 
because he had in his house a scrap of 
paper which contained Gladstone’s denun- 
ciation of the Sultan—the scrap having 
been given to him because on the opposite 
side it contained the advertisement of a 
hair restorer; and another man was im- 
prisoned because in answering an inquiry 
in regard to an engine, he mentioned the 
number of revolutions desired—the word 
revolution having but one meaning among 
the Sultan’s spies. Yet the schools are at 
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work and it is only a question of time 
when there will be an intellectual force 
with which the Sultan must reckon. 

In all of the governments of Europe 
there are problems which more or less 
clearly reveal the never-ending struggle 
between those who would bring the gov- 
ernment nearer to the people and those 
who would throw obstructions in the way 
of popular government. The influence of 
the masses is constantly increasing and 
monarchy and aristocracy are on the 
wane. In Norway, while the form of mon- 
archy is retained, the parliament, com- 
posed of a single house which is elected 
by universal suffrage, is supreme. In 
Denmark, the parliament has _ recently 
won, after a contest of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the right to dictate the ministry, 
while Switzerland has carried government 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people” to the point of permitting the 
voters to decide all questions, local and 
national, by means of direct legislation. 
I venture to suggest that this complete 
reliance upon the popular will accounts 
for the fact that Switzerland, composed 
of a German, a French and an Italian 
section, is as harmonious a nation as can 
be found in Europe. 

In Hungary and Bohemia there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of local self- 
government which makes it more difficult 
for Austria to hold them under her au- 
thority. The opposition to government 
from without is so great that the German 
language is becoming’ more and more un- 
popular among both the Hungarians and 
the Bohemians. 

In Italy and Spain, where they have 
long had parliaments, there is a gradual 
broadening of the foundation upon which 
the government rests. As education in- 
creases in both countries there is a well- 
defined movement that has for its object 
the extension of the influence of the aver- 
age man—of the common people. 

In France, where they have a republi- 
can form of government, and, therefore, 
less to correct in method, the government 
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is being brought nearer to the people and 
public sentiment as expressed among the 
masses is more and more controlling. 

In Germany the socialistic movement, 
which has grown so rapidly as to alarm 
the government, is, in part, political rath- 
er than economic. It is more a protest 
against undemocratic methods than a de- 
mand for the application of socialistic 
theories to industry. 

Sweden is stirred by an agitation which 
has for its object the extension of the suf- 
frage. One reason for the friction be- 
tween Norway and Sweden was that in 
the former country the government was 
much more democratic than in the latter. 
But the leaven is working in King Oscar’s 
dominion and ultimately the government 
will be in the control of those who oppose 
artificial distinctions and build on the 
btoad foundation of equal rights. 

Already the position of the king has 
undergone a great change in most of the 
countries of Europe. He no longer rules 
by divine right and without limitation. 
He is now largely ornamental and is re- 
garded more as the social head of the na- 
tion than as a real political power. He 
does not attempt to shape the policy of 
the government or to impress his own 
ideas upon legislation. He visits, and re- 
ceives visits from, other potentates, holds 
receptions, lends dignity to important 
gatherings and allows his advisors to 
speak for him on all subjects. He makes 
no effort to be consistent; he is with the 
party in power, and may next year, if a 
new party carrics the election, stand for 
something directly opposite to that for 
which he is supposed to stand now. No 
parliament can change more quickly than 
he. 

England furnishes a good illustration 
of the overshadowing influence of parlia- 
ment in the modern monarchy. Two 
years ago the conservatives were in power 
and the King’s advisors were conserva- 
tives; they had held the reins of govern- 
ment so long that they felt themselves al- 
most indispensable to the throne. But the 
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voters made up their minds that a change 
was desirable and they swept the con- 
servatives out of power and gave the lib- 
erals two hundred majority in the House 
of Commons. And, presto, change! The 
King, long a conscrvative, becomes a rad- 
ical of radicals. His advisors proceed to 
map out a course quite opposite on several 
questions to the course pursucd by his late 
advisors. As a conservative, the King 
sided with the established church on mat- 
ters of education; now he is the champion 
of the non-conformists in their effort to 
free the schools from church control. 

Once the mainstay of the landed aris- 
tocracy his cabinet now plans to deprive 
the landlords of their multiple vote and to 
protect the political rights of the tenants. 
The new government is a very democratic 
one, the premier, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, being one of the greatest 
apostles of democracy now living. He 
stood like a rock against the Boer war 
when the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain 
denounced him as a “little Englander,” 
and his sympathies are with the taxpay- 
ers rather than with those who, through 
appropriation, devour the substance of 
the people. He and his associates have 
already proposed a reduction in the army 
appropriation and plan to diminish the 
annual appropriation for the navy. Their 
progress also includes laws in the inter- 
ests of labor and a measure of home rule 
for Ircland. 

Thus far the main interest scems to be 
centered in the educational bill. It ab- 
sorbed attention in the Commons to the 
exclusion of nearly everything else and is 
now being discussed in the House of 
Lords. This bill seems likely to become 
historic, not only because of its subject- 
matter, but because it promises to bring 
a clash between the House of Commons 
and the hereditary branch of parliament. 
While the liberals have a large majority 
in the popular body, the conservatives 
control the House of Lords by more than 
ten to one. There is no doubt that the 
latter body is almost unanimously op- 
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posed to the educational bill and yet if 
it dares to oppose a measure which the 
country, speaking through the House of 
Commons, really demands, it must face 
abolition or such a modification as would 
deprive it of its aristocratic character. 
It is now regarded as a social rather than 
a political institution and it will not be 
permitted to obstruct any legislation upon 
which the masses have their hearts set. 
The ability of the people of Great Brit- 
ain to override the will of the King and to 
coerce the House of Lords is striking 
proof of the strength of the doctrine that 
governments derive their authority from 
the people and from the people alone. 
Russia has been left for the last be- 


cause it presents one of the most interest-: 


ing pictures of governmental development 
that has been seen in a century. She has 
been a synonym for despotism; her people 
have known every form of tyranny and 
suffered every excess of arbitrary power. 
Seized without warrant and exiled with- 
out trial, they have drained the cup of 
sorrow to its dregs. At last the Czar, 
frightened by the threatenings from 
within and shamed by the criticisms from 
without, began to concede, a little at a 
time, the reforms demanded—waiting, un- 
fortunately, until the clamor for a new 
and larger reform made the reform grant- 
ed seem insignificant. At last came the 
war with Japan which exhibited the inef- 
ficiency of the government and demon- 
strated how important a factor patriot- 
ism is in war. The Russian soldiers, hav- 
ing little worth fighting for, showed them- 
selves more expert in retreat than in ad- 
vance, and a crushing defeat on land and 
sea taught the Czar a lesson which he 
ought to have learned before. If the 
Douma, however, can be credited to that 
defeat, then the people of Russia won a 
victory far greater than the losses of the 
war. 

The Douma, dissolved with the promise 
of another election, marks a new era in the 
national life of Russia. This body can 
give voice to the aspirations of the pco- 
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ple and devote the revenues to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the masses. 
The first session of that body brought 
together as notable a group of men as 
ever assembled in a legislative hall. Law- 
yers and editors from the great cities, ed- 
ucators from the universities, members of 
the group of toil and peasants from the 
farms—these mingled together, all intent 
upon remedial legislation. The Czar had 
no party in the Douma—all were radicals, 
varying only in degrees. 

The future of Russia is no longer in 
the keeping of the royal family; it has 
been transferred to the people, and while 
there may still be revolutions and blood- 
shed before the popular will can find un- 
obstructed expression, nothing is more 
certain than that Russia is going to have 
free speech, a free press, constitutional 
government and general education, and 
that with these she will take her place 
among the most influential of the powers. 

When, one hundred and thirty years 
ago, the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence declared certain political 
truths to be self-evident, the kings of the 
world scoffed at them, but in less than one 
and a third centuries these truths have 
taken root the world around. They have 
spread because they appeal to the heart. 
Our nation has been the world’s instructor 
because it taught in a language that all 
could understand. Plutocracy rests upon 
wealth, aristocracy rests upon birth or in- 
tellect, but democracy rests upon the 
heart. When wealth dominates, the mind 
is weakened by luxury and moral senti- 
ments are disregarded. Even intellect 
can be selfish and withhold from the mass- 
es the opportunities which belong to all, 
but the heart furnishes an impulse that 
links all classes together and devises a 
government under which all rights are re- 
spected and all interests guarded. A de- 
mocracy, therefore, a government in 
which the people rule, is not only the best 
and the strongest, but it is the only one 
that any generation can afford to leave as 
a legacy to posterity. 
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IVERDY, quivering with the joy 
R of existence, was making his way 
homeward through the drowsy peace 
of two o’clock in the morning. He moved 
in a wavy line, but in the fluid state of his 
emotions, the wavy line seemed but a 
pleasantly poetic rendering of the forth- 
right course of saner moments. _ 

Everything, from the high stars down 
to the electric lights that hung, pale vio- 
let moons, above the street crossings, 
throbbed with significance. The world 
was surcharged and exquisite, replete with 
meanings to which his senses were acutely 
alive. Thoughts that had never before 
visited him floated through his brain; 
sounds never before heard fell dreamily 
on his ears, the air was saturate with love. 
The rows of silent houses on each side of 
the street assumed, in place of their cus- 
tomary frown, a beautiful gravity in 
keeping with the hush that had fallen on 
their occupants. 

He was glad that he was awake and 
keen to the great night-beauty that they 
were missing. Now and then a cab jogged 
lonesomely along the street or a pedestrian 
passed him; but they faded quickly into 
the devouring darkness that seemed to 
reach out with stealthy paws and draw 
them into its silent embrace. That they 
could pass him, whose feeling so brimmed, 
whose heart was being drawn out of his 
body by a fervent sense of universal fel- 
lowship—without greeting, gave him a 
vague sense of rebuff; but this, too, 
quickly melted into the vast, benignant in- 
dulgence toward mankind that possessed 
him 


There was no getting away from the 
fact that Fleming Riverdy was drunk, 
extremely drunk. He had reached that 
beatific stage of intoxication where the 


soul is drenched with affection for every- 
thing and everybody. Another man might 
have indulged in speech or song; he, hav- 
ing been born monosyllabic, only beamed 
benignly on the transformed world. 

When sober, topics of conversation 
stood no chance in his presence. They 
languished into silence with a regularity 
that discouraged the most persistent 
talker. His apparent unresponsiveness 
had more than once reduced a trained con- 
versationalist to despair. Gracious and 
genial though he was at heart, some in- 
herent self-consciousness made him the 
most reserved of men, isolating him in 
the midst of the gayest scene, though he 
inwardly rebelled at the isolation. This 
rebellion led to an experiment and he dis- 
covered that the stimulation that sent 
many a fellow doddering into a No-man’s 
Land whose fauna is of a persistent and 
harrowing description, only thawed his ice 
and turned loose a freshet of feeling that 
lent him ease of speech and restored him 
to his kind. Thence he became the man 
who had found himself. Certain fluids of 
divers shades of red, green and yellow 
worked the miracle. What the sun does 
for a hard, green apple, they did for him. 
Should he disdain their necromancy be- 
cause it savored of black magic? Surely 
not. Having settled that question he be- 
gan to live. 

One gets accustomed to everything. If 
at first he experienced a lurking distaste 
for the method of his self-liberation, the 
feeling gradually wore off. By the soph- 
istry that each of us employs on occasion, 
he convinced himself that in his case, 
drinking was accompanied by extenuating 
circumstances. A man may kill in self-de- 
fense; he courted intoxication on the same 
principle. 
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The more he drank, the more he dreaded 
even a momentary lapse into the sealed 
mood that constituted him an unwilling 
social pariah. When, for the first time his 
self-liberation degenerated into unmistak- 
able drunkenness, the shock stunned him 
into rigid sobriety for weeks. Then, as 
the old reserve began to enclose him like 
a shell of ice, he threw prudence to the 
winds and resolved to get away from him- 
self at any cost. 

Thereafter, he proceeded on his jour- 
ney to the dogs, at a rate surprising even 
to the reckless. Friends, of a certain sort, 
gathered about him and he tasted the de- 
lights of popularity. It had taken him 
two years to reach the point where the 
wavy line ceascd to be disgraceful and be- 
came poctic ; but they were fine; full years 
and he paid the price without a murmur. 

More than once, as his descent gathered 
momentum, one or another of his friends 
hinted with studied off-handedness, that it 
wouldn’t do—no man could go his pace 
and live; that he really must pull up a bit. 
Riverdy only laughed. How could they 
understand the psychological side of his 
dissipation. He had tricd once to explain 
it to them, arguing that he who suffers 
from emotional lockjaw needs whisky as 
a man with ague necds quinine. But they 
only winked at one another and some one 
even went so far as to remark that 
Riverdy was drunker than usual. 

The words had caught his excited 
fancy pleasantly at the time. Some lurk- 
ing drollery in the idea of that taciturn 
fellow, Fleming Riverdy, being drunker 
than usual, tickled his sense of humor— 
Riverdy who had once been such an ex- 
emplar. The phrase recurred to him now 
and he stopped short, leaning against a 
stone railing and breaking into a low, rich 
laugh. Then his face sobered. 

“Har’ly sce how he could be drunker’n 
usual,” he murmured in a puzzled tone. 
“Poshible, but not prob’ble.” Having de- 
livered himself of this logical conclusion, 
he resumed his sinuous way, in a hasheesh 
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dream of warmth and delight, in tune 
with the universe, though the moralist 
may object to the expression. 

By one of those flashes of intelligence 
that come to persons in his condition, he 
recognized the corner where his street cut 
across the avenue, and, with the same un- 
canny intuition, unerringly picked out his 
residence from the row of houses that 
faced the strect like a line of brown stone 
sphynxes. He chuckled appreciatively at 
his own achievement. Then a bit of liter- 
ary drift came floating through his mind. 

“°S lady or ’s tiger?” he demanded 
gravely, approaching the steps in a 
sweeping curve that carricd him to the 
edge of the sidewalk, from which point he 
arrived somewhat hurriedly at the key- 
hole. Though foolishly aware of the ab- 
surdity of his movements, he was unable to 
control them. High above the floating, 
happy dream-stuff of this thought, sat 
his old, hard sense, impotent, it is true, 
but not dethroned. 

The lady or the tiger? As he fumbled 
at the lock, smiling inanely at finding 
himself in a plight that was the stock in 
trade of the comic papers, the question as- 
sumed an elusive significance, though he 
did not know precisely what it was. He 
had a vague idea that on the other side 
of those closed doors, was something that 
carried a thought of discomfort, some- 
thing that he shrank from facing, but he 
did not know what it was. He wrinkled 
his brow in annoyance; strange that he 
could not remember. 

The door opened at last with an ab- 
ruptness that was profoundly disconcert- 
ing, and he found himself in the vestibule 
with the unpleasant surprise of another 
key-hole lurking somewhere impishly in 
the shadow. 

“Key-holes ought t’ be larzher—mus’ 
see ’bout it,”? he mused, as with infantile 
patience he went about the long process 
of opening the second door. This accom- 
plished, he passed into the dimly-lighted 
hall with a sigh of satisfaction and be- 
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gan the ascent of the stairs. His foot 
caught and he lurched forward, smiling 
foolishly at the incongruity of a spirit on 
wings allied to a body of leaden clumsi- 
ness. Somme vague idea of apology trailed 
across his mind. He ought to ask some- 
body’s pardon, but whose? It was a nice 
question amd he sat down upon the stairs 
and pondered it gravely. Ought his soul 
to apologzize to his body or his body to his 
soul? He shook his head dazedly. 

“Le’s mot apologize,” he proposed 
aloud at laast—“Le’s be kin’ t? each ozzer. 
Kin’ words mev’ die. Le’s go to bed.” 

From the library on the second floor a 
light strezamned across the hall and he 
turned inquiringly toward it. 

“Loc? motor *taxy,”’ was his humorous 
explanation as his carefully calculated 
footsteps Jeamded him against the wall be- 
yond the li grhted doorway. His second at- 
tempt fared better; momentarily, the un- 
certainty of his movements steadied into 
directness and he found himself within 
the room, This eyes blinking at the brilliant 
light. AC loud crossed his blitheness. He 
knew nowr -whhat it was that he had dreaded 
to face. 

a big chair near the table sat his 
wile, fast asleep, her head thrown back 
eis pt itude of absolute weariness, her 
rails dh = =pallor that made him wince and 
cl Heelan at the same time. He felt in- 
stand at she, at least, should not under- 
She Ae sympathize, if others did not. 
pa a have divined his plight and 
torid hg “wance for a man who drank only 
feelity *IM self of a reserve that curdled his 

H a = and made life a torment. ; 
trouble oe looking down upon her with a 
yet, bee frown on his face, resentful and 

Fie ath his resentment, uncomfort- 


abl 
one scious of a shame that hurt, 


edge Gq. t® stubbornly refused to acknowl- 
since ,y. _—«it_was she who was to blame, 


aratig, © refused to look at the matter in 
tion +» x2 z] light, stigmatizing as degrada- 
for } zt he deemed a legitimate remedy 
troub] fe hated sluggishness. As these 
reflections trailed indistinctly 
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through his mind, he rippled his way to- 
ward her and paused, leaning heavily 
against the high back of her chair. 

In her lap a paper lay, open at a 
double-page illustration, and he gazed at 
it, first stupidly and then with growing 
comprehension. The pictured scene was 
not unlike the one before him. It showed 
a cozy library with a big chair drawn up 
before the fire and a smoking jacket and 
pair of slippers in seductive readiness. 
But the chair was empty, and, at the table, 
her face despairingly buried in her arms, 
sat a woman. Even before he deciphered 
the legend beneath it, the picture held 
Riverdy’s eyes fascinated, and he tried to 
steady his wavering consciousness upon it, 
his mind groping thickly for its meaning. 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow !” 

That was the legend that streaked the 
increasing darkness of his intelligence 
like a flash of lightning, and then dis- 
appeared. But its stinging arraignment 
had clouded his shimmering delight in 
life. In some indefinite way, he knew that 
he was the cause of that worn, white face 
and the dark circles under the closed eyes, 
and a shadowy remorse haunted him. 
With some misty idea of reparation, he 
softly touched her cheek and she awak- 
ened with a start. 

“°S all right,” he murmured, turning 
shamefacedly away from the open horror 
of her eyes, but she only buried her face in 
her hands while he stroked her hair help- 
lessly. 

The world, so lately a place of infinite 
zest, had become flat and stale. Then his 
sense of injury, that she would not take 
his view of the matter, swelled into a 
mighty grievance, only aggravated by 
the fact that she did not reproach him. 
Reproach him she never did. She only 
wept in silence, which was the most mad- 
dening line she could have taken. 

“°S all right,” he reiterated dog- 
gedly, his hand wandering uncertainly 
over her hair. For all answer, she shrank 
from his touch with a shiver of repulsion, 
and, rising, fled from the room. 
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For a moment, the rebuff pierced the 
clouds enveloping his mind as sharply as 
the picture had done a few minutes earlier. 
He told himself that women were all alike 
—all incapable of taking a man’s true 
measure. Even this one, who knew him 
best, could not discriminate. To her his 
excess differed in no way from that of a 
*longshoreman who got drunk, beat his 
wife and broke the furniture. 

Thereupon, a very breaker of self-pity 
engulfed him. He was misunderstood, ter- 
ribly misunderstood. He was no longer 
the offender, he was the victim—and a 
very, very drowsy victim, as the way in 
which he sank into the chair his wife had 
so lately vacated showed. 

The practical light of six a. Mm. coming 
coldly in through the long windows, bru- 
tally recalled him to a reality rich in dis- 
comfort. It was several seconds before he 
could identify the room in which he found 
himself or the unhappy individual with 
stiff muscles, an aching head and a 
parched throat of whom he was wretch- 
edly conscious. When he did so, he would 
fain have passed himself by without rec- 
ognition. 

Stretching his aching body, he rose to 
leave the room, first stopping to pick up 
the paper which lay where Mrs. Riverdy 
had dropped it the night before. As he 
did so, the double-page picture stared him 
sarcastically in the face again— 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

He regarded it long and intently. It 
occurred to him that the only touch neces- 
sary to complete its satire, was a picture 
of the “good fellow” on the morning 
after. Tossing the paper on the table he 
left the room; but a moment later he 
returned, and this time he carried it away 
with him. 

Against his will, the thing became an 
obsession. Surely, never before had an 
artist been so trenchant. He could think 
of nothing else. The cozy library, the 
slippers, the empty chair and the despair- 
ing figure of the young wife, coupled 
with that suave legend, seemed burned 
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upon his brain. The mirror had been si- 
lently held up to him and what he saw 
there did what tears and expostulations 
could never have accomplished. 

His two years of folly—of life, he 
called it to himself with a sad smile—were 
over. Henceforth, he would accept the iso- 
lation that was his portion without a mur- 
mur. The ice was in his blood—he would 
bear it, then, like a man. 

In the colorless months that followed, 
the man behind the picture became to him 
the human being who stood closest to him 
in the world. From the modest scrawl! in 
the corner he gained the artist’s name, 
and, gradually, the name began to stand 
for a living personality: a lean, dark fel- 
low of lounging habit, with deep-set eyes 
and a face hollowed by thought and ex- 
perience. : 

And though he had dropped back into 
his former state of isolation, his loneli- 
ness was now mitigated. His friend, the 
lean, dark fellow with the searching eyes, 
was there, comprehending and upholding. 
No girl could have watched more eagerly 
for the work of a lover, than did he for 
that of the man whose bland sarcasm had 
pulled him up short. Sometinies he criti- 
cized, impatient of anything but the best 
from that hand, made jealously watchful 
by his sense of brotherhood with the artist. 
But day by day the feeling deepened, un- 
til at last his reserve went*down before a 
rising desire for expression, and he began 
a letter to the unconscious individual who 
had become his spiritual companion. 

Probably no letter was ever longer in 
the writing. Put aside in an access of re- 
serve, it lay for weeks forgotten, or at 
least, ignored. Later, it was alternately 
resumed and deferred, according to the 
mood of the writer; but when finally it 
was accomplished, it bore the unmistak- 
able imprint of the deep. It was such a 
Ictter as a man might write to a man once 
in a lifetime—and then regret having 
written, for the soul is a hermit thing 
which shows itself only at rare intervals 
and at a great cost. 
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Clad in a bath-robe, whose blue and 
white pattern toned down his florid color 
and gave him the air of a sybaritic monk, 
Riverdy’s unknown friend was eating his 
grape fruit and incidentally going 
through the early mail; or, to speak more 
correctly, the early mails, for it was past 
eleven o’clock and the postman’s shrill 
whistle had sounded in the street more 
than once that morning. 

Tearing open the former’s letter, he 
followed his usual plan-of propping the 
sheet against the cream pitcher and pro- 
ceeding to read as he ate. This careful 
economy of time did not, however, place 
him in the class with the busy bee, though 
it really had the appearance of doing so. 
For every minute thus saved, he wasted an 
hour in the riotous night-time. 

That he found this particular letter 
more stimulating than its predecessors 
was apparent from his actions, which 
would have conveyed to the most obtuse 
observer that the grape fruit was dimin- 
ishing in interest and the letter increas- 
ing. As his eyes reached the bottom of the 
first page, he put down his spoon, took up 
the closely-written sheet, and leaning back 
in his chair, gave himself to its perusal 
with an intentness that left no doubt con- 
cerning the interest of its contents. 

Having read it to the end, he laid it on 
the table, and, thrusting his hands deep 
in the capacious pockets of the bath-robe, 
sat for some minutes regarding it with a 
comical expression of discomfiture. Such 
a letter coming on the heels of such a 
night touched the limit of human buffoon- 
ery. He, of all men living, a bearer of the 
torch! 

He tried to laugh the thing off to him- 
self, but there was something in the let- 
ter’s impassioned sincerity that could not 
be laughed aside. In spite of himself, the 
writer’s belief in him stirred him strongly 
—and having long since deserted the 
stony field of ethics for the fairer domain 
of inclination, he had no wish to be 
stirred. He had achieved success and that, 
after all, was the main thing. If he had 
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laid his ideals, one by one, on the altar of 
popularity—! 

He gave a shrug. Ideals were for be- 
ginners. The men who arrived, he no- 
ticed, had usually left them by the way. 
To reach the goal of success, it was neces- 
sary to have no other god but success. 
Fortunately, he had discovered this truth. 
early in life. From believing in all things, 
he had swung to the opposite extreme and 
believed in nothing—not even in himself. 
With this cynicism had come the desire to 
drain life to the dregs. Certain lines in 
his face hinted that he had already 
reached the lees. 

And on top of all this, here was a man 
who had found him a saving force. He 
took up the letter and re-read its closing 
sentence again, the quizzical expression 
of his face deepening as he did so. To 
one human being, he, who had foresworn 
ideals and whose pleasures were never held 
in leash by qualms, had been the bearer of 
the torch. He affected to scorn the idea, 
even indulged in an inward sneer at the 
incongruity of things. And yet, there had 
been a time—! 

With a short, hard laugh he tried to 
wrench himself away from musings that 
threatened to land him in a quagmire of 
sentiment. But though he resumed his 
eating, he did not touch the letters that re- 
mained beside his plate, for memory had 
set his thoughts back twenty years. He 
saw himself young and full of fire for 
high accomplishment. He saw also a fel- 
low student, a girl with smoothly parted 
hair and beautiful, shining eyes, whose 
sympathy had cast a glamour over the 
dingy boarding house, whose gay laugh 
had turned hardships into humorous epi- 
sodes. It came to him swiftly that she had 
carried the torch for him, and carried it 
high. , , 

Then fortune had smiled and in the 
light of that smile, the girl with the shin- 
ing eyes became blurred, the light of the 
torch bedimmed. The world was applaud- 
ing, but in her silence and gravity, he 
read disapproval and it nettled him. The 
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shining eyes had shut the door upon him 
and he solaced himself by stifling his con- 
science and making pungent epigrams 
concerning artists with ideals. 

A man may forgive many things, but 
never scorn of his success. When from 
time to time they met, he winced under the 
knowledge that no detail of his gradual 
coarsening escaped her. The coarsening 
he was compelled to admit, since a dispas- 
sionate mirror put the matter to him in a 
way that left no room for evasion. He 
had compromised and gained the flesh- 
pots. She, on the other hand, had carried 
the torch, undaunted by privation and 
neglect. An unwilling admiration filled 
him. In his success, he felt solitary. A 
merciless vision of what he might have 
done only made what he had done the 
more pitiful. He a bearer of the torch! 
A sardonic sense of the humor of the situ- 
ation overwhelmed him. 

“God grant he may never find out the 
truth,” he murmured bitterly. 

A strange homesickness possessed him, 
causing him to shrink from his own smug- 
ness. His thoughts dwelt wistfully on his 
bygone youth, the youth that had per- 
ished forever with his lost ideal, for so 
long as a man has ideals he is immune 
from age. He would have liked to toss the 
letter aside with a contemptuous laugh; 
but there was a ring of passionate faith 
in it that would not be denied, that de- 
manded justification. Though he scoffed 
at sentiment and tried impatiently to 
shake himself free from the feelings that 
Riverdy had aroused, it was in vain. He 
was standing at last before the bar of his 
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own conscience, which spared him noth- 
ing. 

Pushing back his chair, he rose and 
paced the room. Things long hidden were 
now pitilessly clear and he saw himself, 
another Esau, short-sightedly disposing 
of a birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The ideals he had so scornfully flouted 
and abandoned, now scemed the only eter- 
nal things, the only things worthy of be- 
lief. The bitter taste of his wasted life 
was in his mouth and he would have given 
his soul to bring back the days when he 
was outwardly shabby but inwardly a 
king. But the doors of the Past open only 
outward. 

Back and forth he paced, his accusing 
thoughts keeping time with his moving 
feet. There was no going back, he real- 
ized that—but perhaps he might be able 
to rise to a higher level. At any rate, the 
penitent’s mighty need for shriving rose 
within him. He had a weak desire to hear 
the sounds of rejoicing over him who was 
lost. Still a black doubt troubled him. 

At last, with a flash of the quick en- 
thusiasm that had procured for him 
through life rather more than his just 
deserts, his resolve was taken and, passing 
into his bedroom, he proceeded rapidly 
with his toilet. He had made up his mind. 
He was going back to the real bearer of 
the torch; going back humbly, to ac- 
knowledge that he had allowed the mock- 
ing Fates to palm off “green goods” upon 
him in place of imperishable realities ; go- 
ing back to beg the eyes whose light was 
“sadder than of yore,” to open their doors 
to him again. 


EXPERIENCE 
By Charlotte Wilson 


FE him at morning, how his strong hands cling 

To his desires; his thoughts may speed a-wing! 
Hear him at night beside the sinking fires: 
“Cleave to thy thoughts; hold lightly thy desires.” 


THIS CREATURE NAMED | 


By Alice Brown 


AUTHOR OF “PARADISE,” ETC. 


‘this is I’. But when he has made 

the acquantance of that atom, he ac- 
quiesces in its unbounded greed. His own 
self becomes at once big enough to eclipse 
the planets. It is near enough to blot out 
the sun. From that time on, it grows, 
and the man feeds it. He finds scant for- 
age for anything so hungry, and he con- 
cludes that the universe, as a pasture 
ground, does not suit him. 

“T am born,” he reasons, “with expen- 
sive tastes a score of worlds could scarcely 
gratify, and here I am on a beggarly 
planet crowded by midges, all clamorous. 
My wants are simple. I need only my 
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health, my senses, love, undying hope, an . 


intrenched religion, the plaudits of the 
crowd.” 

Not all these servitors come at call, and 
peering round the bulk of that engross- 
ing self, it occurs to him that others are 
as poor as he. Men no older and no less 
arrogant are halt, bruised, or lightly re- 
garded. It is the chance of a hair whether 
any one of them does not go blind to- 
morrow. He sits down to think it over, 
snatches at some idea of the injustice of 
outward circumstance, and frowns again. 
His pleasance is beset by thorns, his 


couch strewn with nettles. In his new 
part of discoverer, he tells other youths, 
dissatisfied like himself, that he is not 
happy. That helps matters for a time, 
because there is a separate satisfaction in 
bilious pains; having organized a strike 
against omnipotence, he struts a little. 
But even that palls, and he turns back to 
a consideration of the self that has made 
all the trouble. And if he happen to be 
a man of humor, he gets the outlaw chart- 
ed at last. 

What is, the man of humor asks him- 
self, this creature named I, who makes 
such insatiable demands upon me? Is 
he better than other men, more gener- 
ous, brave and noble? Does he fit the 
ancient types of excellence, or in his own 
person set the pace for other men? Noth- 
ing of the sort. I know his private his- 
tory. I have traced those records of the 
soul which the soul herself, in her more 
flaunting moods, shrinks from remember- 
ing. He is not even brave at all, as shoul- 
der-straps and medals tell the story. 
When you saw him at the cannon’s mouth, 
you never knew how he shuddered up to it, 
and longed for the leaves of the trees to 
fall and cover him. When he gave away 
his patrimony, he wanted it himself and 
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hoped his brother would refuse it. 
Brought to book, he is a poor thing. Why 
should all these pains be spent to keep 
him housed and fed? Whence this ever- 
lasting exaggeration of care? The rain 
falls, and he looks on complacently while 
other men get wet; but over himself he 
puts up an umbrella. Thomas, the 
ploughman, he opines, feeds on bread and 
tea. Good enough for Thomas. Thom- 
as’s palate was not given Thomas to be 
tickled. What is food, anyway? A make- 
shift to support life, not to get fun out 
of it. But for himself it is another mat- 
ter. His table must be exquisite. Soft- 
footed servitors must pass the plate. 
Enid, with her little thumb upon the 
trencher, is not too delicate a handmaid. 
He wears a brave front in the face of 
diseases, save when they apply to him. 
Another man is down with pneumonia, and 
he says Jones must be careful; but let 
himself have but a snuffle in the head and 
he bristles with grave confidences. He 
thinks it may be because he encountered 
a draft at four o’clock on Tuesday. He 
wonders if he is well enough nourished, or 
whether, indeed, he might be more abste- 
mious. Gradually he gets into the habit 
of refusing the dish because the person 
who is called I degenerates on too strong 
a diet. Some slight asceticism creeps up- 
on him with years, after he has learned 
the trick of storing energy for the good 
of the best-beloved. Like the lion in cap- 


tivity, he must not be surfeited; or he is . 


like the children who behave best when 
they are ignored. So the game goes on, 
repairing the house, keeping up the fire, 
planting the garden, all that the inmate 
may be warmed and fed. The man begins 
to find him the best of company, in quite 
a different way from that of moody youth. 
Deposed as tyrant, he becomes a confi- 
dant. He will keep a secret. He is a 
strong partisan, and can be trusted. His 
sense of humor, too, is excellent, and he 
applauds in the right places. 

But suddenly, perhaps some day in 
middle life, the irony of it all strikes the 
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man, and he laughs. An unheard of lib- 
erty, he laughs at the creature known as 
I, and its large pretensions. Then he re- 
views the case. Somewhere back in its 
twenties, the creature had a disappoint- 
ment in love. At the time it was illog- 
ical and cruel. Now the man asks himself, 
“Why not?” The woman that dealt the 
blow was either 4 world’s wonder or she 
was not. If she was not, never mind the 
loss of her. The man was better off with- 
out her, or, if he must be mated, let him 
seek anew. But suppose she was all he 
thought her, why should such a paragon 
decline upon him? . A mere forked animal 
with a good conceit of himself, what had 
he to offer her? The queer foreshorten- 
ing mirror of middle life shows it to have 
been very little. His bodily armor has 
grown rusty. He is scant of breath. His 
hyacinthine locks have dwindled; at thirty 
even it may be he was bald. He has not 
conquered power and place. There is no 
particular excitement when he appears on 
*change. Men do not shout, as he goes 
by, anything to the effect that this is the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor. 
Years ago he thought himself owner or 
lessee of the earth and girdling waters. 
At least, so he represented it to the girl. 
It looks quite unlikely that he was any- 
thing of the kind, or, by this time, he 
would have come into his kingdom. The 
chances are that she is happily rid of 
him. And still another aspect of the case 
presents itself. If she had really seemed 
to him the paragon he represented, and if 
he had followed the inevitable road from 
that assumption, he would merely have 
dowered her without demanding to pos- 
sess her. He would have looked about for 
a suitable mate for her, the fairy prince 
clad in nothing less expensive than blue 
and silver. After all there is something © 
rather reasonable in Bernard Shaw’s po- _ 
et’s knight-errantry over Candida: 

“Let us go on a pilgrimage, you to the 
east and I to the west, in search of a 
worthy lover for her—some beautiful 
archangel with purple wings.” 
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Get the best for your lady. The best 
is none too good. Are you the best your- 
self, egoist? 

“Some fiddlestick,” returns the “pig- 
headed parson,” in return for this poet’s 
lavish proposition. But that is no an- 
swer. The rashly exclamatory seldom is 
an answer, only a relief to hot blood. It 
is still evident that if the man, the I, had 
truly loved her, the best way of showing 
it, as events have proved, would not have 
been to appropriate her to himself, but to 
have made an exhaustive search for the 
purple-winged archangel. Yet, oh, 
crowning greed! he had once meant to 
marry her to this fat person with a bald 
head, whose only adventure is watering 
the lawn after dinner. 

There is the. girl who wanted all the 
kingdoms of the earth and thought them 
none too rich for her. She, too, perhaps, 
brought her treasure to a gate that closed. 
Well, why not? Was she Helen, was she 
Cleopatra, to claim suffrages for a place in 
the undying pageant of great loves? She, 
too, regards herself in middle life, and 
wonders what tyranny it could have been 
in the creature called I that made her 
consecrate it for any man’s worship. She 
sees herself in the plight of her maiden 
aunt, whom she, when a child, used to re- 
gard dispassionately: a pleasant person 
of an unromantic weight, who knew se- 
crets of the pantry and kitchen and al- 
ways did the right thing when one spilled 
cream on a skirt. An excellent woman, 
but, if you come to princesses, a palpable 
misfit. She, too, marks the irony of the 
tumultuous wish, and learns, at last, that 
like every other man and woman she has 
been bent on feathering her own nest, in- 
stead of weaving in the feathers where 
they would do the most good. She puts 
the greedy personal pronoun aside long 
enough to say: 

“I may go ungarlanded, but pearls 
shall still be worn, and, if life be just, on 
the neck of beauty and there only. No 
more of gems shuddering on a bad back- 
ground. If there be lovers, they shall 
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fly to women made up of every creature’s 
best, with a straight nose, an irrefragable 
temper and a delicate air. If, next time, 
I should find myself alive on another plan- 
et and the fairy prince halts at my door, 
let me, if I am my old homespun self, have 
the self-control to speak through the 
blind: 

“Another block, sir, if you please. 
Princess Charming lives there. I know 
the kind of dream you are dreaming at 
this minute. She fits it, sir. Good-by.’ ” 

Gradually the fastidious care of the in- 
dividual becomes, with the man of humor, 
a care for what has corresponding need. 
A delightful buoyancy springs up in 
him, the moment this creature I has been 
for a moment elbowed aside. Why should 
he work very hard and get a wrinkled 
brow over saving a dividend here and a 
penny there, to keep himself from the 
poorhouse? Why should he be kept? 
Why not keep the man across the street 
who is lame or of a melancholy disposi- 
tion, and to whom the poorhouse would be 
a madhouse as well? His own legs are 
strong and he could have an excellent time 
digging in the poorhouse garden. The 
lame man would have to sit by the fire or 
in the sun, spinning sad thoughts. Why 
should he, who is not musical, spend 
money on concerts when some poor waif 
of the alley beats in rhythm from head to 
foot and might be admitted to a seventh 
heaven by the same ticket? Why should 
he give his own dull daughter a box at the 
theater when the ragman’s girl, flushed 
with a flood of Jewish fervor, dreams of 
Rachel and unconsciously lifts her head 
and treads the streets as if she led all 
Paris, drunken with the “Marscillaise’’? 
Shall he not find that things are for those 
who can use. them and that silk purses can 
be made out of silk only? The man and 
woman, too, learn through little ironies, 
though the ironies pinch and hurt. They 
learn that they can not really possess any- 
thing, and so, perhaps, they try to do the 
trick another way and buy a secondary 
pleasure through new sharing. But after 
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a time the great censor of life appears and 
questions them: 

“My children, what are you doing?” 

“We are engaged” they reply, “in the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

“Think better of it,”? the censor con- 
tinues, “for there is no such thing, as you 
have conceived it.” 

“But there is something” they insist, 
“that is known by that name.” 

“Yes,” he answers, “something that is 
another name for greed. Learn now that 
you may perhaps find the nearest ap- 
proach to it in befriending homely things: 
the worm on which you do not set your 
foot, the bird that owns the sky and yet 
is not exempt from cruel usage.” 

Then they run violently about the gar- 
den they have been planting for their own 
delectation and for their own delight 
through that of others, and insist that 
there must be such a thing as happiness 
because they want it so tremendously. 
The censor is forced to explain that this 
is no reason. They shriek out in a key 
somewhat lower than that of their earlier 
protest, and yet sufficiently strident, that 
the universe is out of joint, and he returns 
that the machinery does indeed creak, but 
only where they make eccentric demands 
upon it. He suggests that a deaf man 
would find the most exquisite symphony a 
dull affair, and that a vegetable garden is 
but a mockery to the tiger. He ventures 
delicately to explain that since they do not 
know why they are here at all, it might be 
courteous to assume that they are in the 
part of guests, and that while they stay, 
they must preserve that attitude, learn 
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as much as possible of the customs of the 
house, and, with even a hypocritical 
cheerfulness, suit themselves thereto. It 
is true that the Host has a curiously dis- 
concerting fashion of remaining behind 
lock and key, only making Himself felt 
when His ways are offended. But it is 
also evident that He has an inexplicable 
power of compelling guests to come from 
a distance; and if they have ever been in 
a better place they can not remember it. 

‘The man broods. on this vaguely, and 
if he be not cursed with a too delusive 
prosperity, some of it does sink in. He 
looks about him. He listens a little. The 
silences enrich him. The dark brings 
counsel. Sometimes in the gloom and 
foreboding of midnight his tremulous 
heart quicts itself, for he almost hears the 
great loom of life weaving the fabric that 
all men wear and none may imitate. He 
has a sense of an illimitable web that in- 
cludes all things. Whether he is thread 
or unspun fibre, he does not know. Only 
he must be as stanch as he can, for the 
web must not be broken. The idea gives 
way to other symbols fitted to his mo- 
mentary need. Often the rounded globe 
of things seems to him something pulsat- 
ing, warm. Always he is a part of it, 
but of no more value than the other parts. 
It seems very long ago that he tried to be 
happy, or to give happiness that he 
might reap thereby. 

Yet the other atoms are not less indi- 
vidual to him or less beloved, and at mo- 
ments he finds himself recurring to the 
old-fashioned simple phrase: 

“In honor preferring one another.” 
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By Albert Hale 


“‘WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


IV 


URUGUAY 


l — is the buffer state be- 
tween her two big neighbors, Bra- 
zil and Argentina. Each has at 

one time possessed and both relinquished 

her when the patriotis.n of her sons erect- 
ed the “Oriental Republic,” but each 
would like to annex her, and each hopes to 
control her destinies eventually. 
Uruguay has seventy-two thousand two 
hundred and ten square miles, and is not 
~ quite twice as large as Cuba or Penneyl- 
vania; she has about one million inhab- 
itants, while Cuba has nearly two million 
and Pennsylvania six million five hundred 
thousand, yet her climate has the advan- 
tages of each without the heat of the trop- 
ics or the cold and snow of the north. Her 
soil is capable of furnishing food and la- 
bor for many times her present popula- 
tion, but the thousands of head of cattle 
and sheep, the plentiful acres already pro- 


ducing wheat and corn, are as nothing to 
what might be were Uruguay to take ad- 
vantage of the blessings nature has be- 
stowed upon her. The first settlement was 
made in 1724, and the Spanish soon 
spread over the territory to claim and to 
occupy all that the secretive Jesuits had 
been compelled to abandon; she is there- 
fore no new country, and has not, as have 
Brazil and Argentina, any virgin land 


. that may be turned over to colonization. 


ruguay is the smallest republic in 
South America, but nevertheless has pro- 
portionately more acres ready for cultiva- 
tion than any of them. Of her one thou- 
sand and seventy-five miles of boundary, 
six hundred and twenty-five are waters of 
the Atlantic, the River Plate and the 
Uruguay; there are no real mountains, 
although many hills add variety to the 
landscape, which is a continuity of green 
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plain and well-watered valley. It is south- 
ern Indiana and our Middle West, with- 
out the rigors of the climate, for there is 


seldom frost in Uruguay, and cattle may 
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roam unguarded over a soil that will yield 
two crops a year, 

There is only one reason why Uruguay 
can not rise to the importance among na- 
tions to which even her small area entitles 
her. There should be nothing to keep her 
back; no obstacles of climate or mountain 
or arid plain or sterile valley stand in her 
way; from year to year, even now, her 
commerce increases and her prodtctive 
forces grow, but whatever progress she 
makes is in spite of herself. 

This one reason is politics. Poor little 
Uruguay is a raging volcano of politics. 
For forty years she has been disunited by 
two great contending parties, the Colo- 
rados and the Blancos—the Reds and the 
Whites—the sub-titles of Liberals or 
Moderates or Progressives signifying 
nothing at all. The Colorados are in 
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power to-day, and have been in power for 
a generation; the Blancos are out of 
power, and nearly every year sees some 
revolutionary movement, occasionally 
breaking out, as it did in 1904, into a seri- 
ous struggle for supremacy ; but whether 
there is a reyolution or not, the whole 
country is kept in a state of unrest, and 
patriotism can express itself only by tak- 
ing sides with one party or the other. Sad 
to say, too, at bottom no great principle 
is involved; there is no deep feeling about 
the tariff, or the gold standard, or church 
and state, or the negro, or universal suf- 
frage; the only problem is good govern- 
ment, but all effort is directed toward 
keeping one party in office, or toward 
plotting to elevate, by fair means or foul, 
the other party into its place. Power is all 
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that is sought, not progress. The result 
is that the country is left to itself, ambi- 
tion to help her is thwarted, and states- 


manship goes begging. 
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Their internal politics resembles an old- 
fashioned Carolina feud; these Colorados 
and Blancos hand down their hatred of 
each other like a family tradition. The 
Blancos are in the north, where they can 
escape the uncomfortably close vigilance 
of the Colorados entrenched in Monte- 
video, and from there, if their efforts at 
revolt are suspected, they can cross the 
frontier into hospitable Rio Grande do 
Sul (the southernmost -state of Brazil), 
or into Argentina, where they find sym- 
pathy for anything that shows a weakness 
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army, and in some clubs the rules of the 
house forbid the discussion of politics. 
Yet the stranger in Uruguay does not 
at first notice these conditions; they are 
beneath the surface, and his journey about 
the country may convey to him no idea 
beyond that of a smiling landscape, a 
fertile soil and a kindly people. Travel in 
Uruguay is always full of contrast. Away 
from the railroad one meets the primitive 
stage coach; it is often necessary to ride 
miles and miles by mule or horse, and the 
roads are sometimes as roughly worn as 
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TRAVEL IN THE INTERIOR OF URUGUAY 


in this small but pugnacious neighbor. In 
the south, where the departamentos 
(states) are more thickly populated, and 
in the capital are the Colorados, holding 
the offices, twisting every act of govern- 
ment to their own advantage, violating 
laws and perverting justice in order to 
keep their enemies down. The freedom of 
the press is denied, so that the Blancos 
may not give voice even to the legitimate 
complaints they may have against the 
government; public meetings to criticize 
tyrannical measures are broken up by the 


the old Santa Fé trail in New Mexico. 
Cattle are everywhere: nine million cows, 
twenty-five million sheep, one million 
horses and mules; and the best blooded 
stock from Europe is imported to improve 
the breed. Cattle ranches occupy sixty- 
five-sixty-sixths of the whole country, and 
yet in the scrap left for grain there is 
produced three million bushels of wheat 
and four million bushels of corn. Only the 
foreign element cultivates grain, much of 
the tilling being done by the Italian, while 
the real Uruguayan prefers cattle; he was 
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born to it, brought up to it, and in addi- 
tion to the fact that the gaucho can move 
around on horseback with the cattle, there 
is the great advantage that he can stam- 
pede them when he starts off on his Colo- 
rado or Blanco raid. 

Some of these cattle estates are beauti- 
ful; the estancias (ranches), whether 
owncd by the rich foreigner or native, are 
like English country houses, and in them 
are found all the comforts and luxuries of 
modern civilization; but their owners are 
not at rest; they do not feel the security 
in possession which a peaceable and per- 
manent government gives; they know by 
experience that at any time a revolution 
may break out, that armed bands calling 
themselves patriots may march about the 
country, quartering themselves on the 
farms, or driving off stock for future use. 
There is no redress. The government has 
on occasion issued notes promising to pay 
for these requisitions, but they are no 
more than pretty paper; they are never 
redeemed and have no value on the money 
market. The estanciero finds but little 
choice; he must grin and pocket his loss, 
counting his net profit in the enormous 
increase of his stock; or he must know 
how to conciliate both the Colorados in 
power and the Blancos out of it, so that 
when trouble comes his friends on both 


sides will do him the least possible dam- 
age. On one estate in the north there 
should be counted a thousand men, but 
they are seldom visible; they live in the 
woods, some of them literally in the trees, 
and come out only in times of peace; when 
they see a flag flying from the house, they 
may work, but when it does not fly danger 
is threatened and they keep concealed till 
a better day. Once a Swiss colony ob- 
tained a concession to protect themselves, 
and for some years the members estab- 
lished what might be called a firing line, 
thus securing their territory from mo- 
lestation; the life was relatively quiet 
then, but this concession has been with- 
drawn, and the colonists must submit to 
invasion, In spite of this they prosper, 
and their butter and cheese are marketed 
for a thousand miles. What a delight it 
would be to people a ranch with cowboys 
and give them orders to shoot for busi- 
ness if any one threatened them! They 
would soon stop such nonsense, even from 
an army. Our West has troubles of its 
own: railways, Texas fever and the beef 
trust; but the government was never law- 
less. Whatever disorder there was has 
been subdued by authority; it never was 
fostered by the very power which was sup- 
posed to prevent it. 

Of Uruguay’s one million inhabitants, 
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nearly one-half are foreigners; the Eng- 
lish own two-sixtieths of her agricultural 
riches, the French three-sixtieths, Bra- 
zilians six-sixtieths, Italians and Spanish 
each eight-sixtieths—in all nearly one- 
half of the whole country. These for- 
eigners are encouraged to come here, and, 
so far as life is concerned, they are well 
protected, but they have little to say in 
the government, and are expected to keep 
quiet when the native Colorados and 
Blancos, who own the larger half of the 
land, play their game of politics. In the 
country this uncivilized warfare is always 
imminent, yet international custom is 
to keep hands off, and the accepted doc- 
trine is that of non-interference. Eng- 
land’s influence is strong, and wherever 
the British pound goes it weighs in the 
scales for peace; but England does not 
wish to jeopardize her investments by 
arousing the suspicion of conquest. Brazil 
can not prevent these disturbances, be- 
cause her own questions are too grave to 
allow her to act as peacemaker to a neigh- 
bor; Argentina foments rather than allays 
the unrest, because the more Blancos she 
has in Buenos Aires the sooner will she 
reap a harvest if the Blancos happen to 
come into power. Italy protects her citi- 
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zens, but can not demand peace, and Spain 
is not strong enough, while her own in- 
ternal affairs are so like those of Uruguay 
that she would be laughed at if she gave 
advice. 

In fact, Uruguay is a new-world Spain 
with a republican form of government 
substituted for a monarchy. There is a 
greater industrial promise, less conserva- 
tism, a more fluid state of society and a 
richer soil, but travel through the in- 
terior of Uruguay makes one believe that, 
politically at least, the aristocracy would 
gain a great deal by forgetting the ex- 
ample of their Castilian ancestry. The 
game of politics is played for spoils only, 
and the country therefore fails to advance 
with the productivity which is her due. All 
that is lacking is a true far-sightedness 
in national economy ; there is no statesman 
at the helm, and without one the land 
seems to be drifting into shoals of in- 
ternational complication. Yet no republic 
has more loyal citizens. The Orientales 
love their country, and they are a real na- 
tion; they heartily resent unjust criticisms 
against themselves, and no people would 
be more eager to foster their country’s in- 
terests, but they seem to misinterpret the 
spirit of patriotism and to fail to perceive 
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of what the true genius of statesmanship 

consists. Their national anthem cries for 
' death to the tyrant, but their land can be 
governed only by a dictator. 

These contradictions can be discovered 
more easily away from the big cities. The 
best illustration is given by the cross- 
country roads on the one hand and by the 
well-built railways on the other. The rail- 
way is the test of modern material civil- 
ization, and Uruguay has only twelve 
hundred and twenty miles (seven hundred 
and twenty working with a state subsidy, 
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Lieutenant Eduardo Saez, Commander of the Navy 
and Attache at Washington 


vania’s eleven thousand. And the railway 
itself is the great leveling factor here as 
elsewhere in South America, Not so many 
years ago even these properties were at- 
tacked, roadbeds torn up and rolling stock 
injured wantonly, but to-day the worst of 
revolutionists or patriots see the need of 
the railway, and the government recog- 
nizes its value both commercially and stra- 
tegically. So that therefore they arc less 
annoyed, and when any lawless element at- 
tacks the right of way it is promptly re- 
paired, the cost is paid out of government 
funds, and troops, transported into the 
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interior to suppress revolution, go for- 
ward at the expense of the army commis- 
sariat. The English own all the railroads, 
and they are constructed and managed 
with as great skill and care as if they ran 
into London. The Central passes straight 
through the republic from Ribera on the 
Brazilian frontier three hundred and sixty 
miles to Montevideo. Stepping from one’s 
horse to a train is like passing at a bound 
from the time of Jefferson to that of 
Roosevelt. From Rio Negro, nearly in 
the center of the republic, a sleeping-car 
on the British pattern runs smoothly to 
the capital, and when Montevideo is 
reached it is only by remembering the pol- 
itics that one can realize why the signs of 
progress found here have not been spread 
over the entire country, so easy of access 
is the city. To an outsider the problem 
of good government appears simple, be- 
cause all that is needed is a leader who can 
weld the ebullient patriotism and loyalty 
of both native and foreign stock into one 
active force to which the sincere lovers of 
country will gladly yield. But no leader 
appears, 

Montevideo, with nearly three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, is socially and ar- 
tistically a new Madrid; her broad streets 
are well paved and well cared for, and her 
abundant parks, her outlook northward 
on the River Plate and castward toward 
the Atlantic, show a natural beauty which 
man has skillfully turned to his own ad- 
vantage. The public buildings are not so 
imposing as those of her big neighbor 
across the way, nor is life here so vigor- 
ous or cosmopolitan; but while Buenos 


. Aires looks down with a smile upon her 


provincial sister, the resident and visitor 
find in Montevideo a charm and a satisfac- 
tion which fully compensate for the bustle 
and worldliness of the former. 

I stayed in Montevideo during carnival 
season. The city was crowded, but by day 
the streets were still, the shops to a great 
extent closed, and the celebration was as 
quiet as a village festival; but at night 
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the entire town seemed to pour its pop- 
ulace out of doors; the roads were lined 
with carts, floats and carriages ; a proces- 
sion of vehicles with gaily dressed and 
masked. occupants of both sexes passed 
along the line of march; serpentinas were 
flung by everybody at everybody else, and 
carriages, dresses, hats and horses were 
soon entangled in a mass of gaily colored 
paper ribbons, Young men on the walk 
would greet the young women in the char- 
iots with compliments and phrases of en- 
dearment, and every one had a smile or a 
pleasant word for both friend and stran- 
ger, but I never saw a rude gesture, I 
never heard a remark that could be twisted 
into an insult, and the behavior 
of all in the crowd would have 
done credit to a president’s 
reception in Washington. I 
thought of our carnival at New 
Orleans, of the jam at the New 
York subway, of the six o’clock 
horror at the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and shuddered. There was not 
a drunken man from one end of 
the city to the other; the shops 
where an alcoholic mixture 
could be procured were either 
closed or empty; young women 
by twos or threes, usually with, 
but sometimes without a chap- 
eron, threaded their way along 
the narrow walks or crossed the open 
squares, but never once did I hear one ac- 
costed, never once did I see any man treat 
them with disrespect. This orderliness, 
this courtesy out of doors, is not due alone 
to the vigilance of the police, although a 
good word must be said for them; they are 
well mannered, well dressed, and preserve 
good order in these cases where political 
conditions are not involved; but a strong- 
er force than the police is public opinion, 
which would not countenance or tolerate 
misbehavior in the streets. When I tried 
to express my admiration to my neighbor 
for such good manners, he was surprised 
that I could have imagined anything else. 
This politeness is characteristic of Monte- 
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video, and the women deserve it; they are 
the most beautiful women in the world, 
and as chaste as they are beautiful. One 
can not be blamed for dwelling upon this 
feature, it is so unavoidable; it is part of 
the life. In Pocitos, that fashionable sea- 
side bathing place only half an hour's 
ride from town, there is show and display 
in plenty, but no ostentation or extrava- 
gant luxury; people take their pleasures 
innocently and enjoy themselves with such 
a gay simplicity that it is a question 
whether they are entitled to be ranked 
among the civilized nations of earth. At 
Pocitos the “Oriental” beauty may be seen 
in full flower. One’s remark is not “How 
pretty that girl!” but rather 
“Why, that girl is not so beau- 
tiful as the others!” 

Still nearer town is Rami- 
rez, a miniature Coney Island. 
Here the person of restricted 
means takes the air, the babies 
play by hundreds upon the 
sands, and it costs but six cents 
to enjoy a municipal bath in 
pure salt water. 

Everything is swept and 
polished in Montevideo; no 
dirt is seen anywhere; the 
pavements are as clean as 
the sidewalks, and the wash- 
ing of linen seems a super- 
fluous luxury. There is an effect of Eng- 
lish solidity about the streets and shops, 
although the Spanish characteristics are 
not obscured. In fact, the people them- 
selves have that briskness and contented- 
ness which one notices in an English town 
which has not succumbed to the routine 
and grime of factory life. 

Industrialism is making advance in 
Uruguay, and not only are native prod- 
ucts displacing in some directions the im- 
ported article, but foreign capital is find- 
ing lucrative and protected employment in 
manufacturing, yet Montevideo is busy 
because of the sea. The commerce of 
Uruguay, most of which passes through 
this port, amounts to twenty-three million 
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- dollars of imports and to thirty-nine mil- 
lion dollars of exports—a greater per 
capita trade than England’s. Uruguay 
sends out grain, cattle, hides, prepared 
food and wool, and brings in everything 
that man desires to purchase. The peo- 
ple’s tastes are high, too, and they de- 
mand the best that money can buy. A 
large part of the trade is in native hands, 
but Germany contributes twelve per cent. 
of the imports, the United States eight 
per cent. and England twenty-six per 
cent. Of the exports, England receives 
eight per cent., France seventeen per cent. 
and the United States seven per cent. 
Much of the sixteen per cent. credited 


to Brazil finally reaches Germany, as it is 
carried in German vessels first to Rio, but 
the great bulk of all this commerce is car- 
ried in English bottoms. The French, 
Italians, Spanish and Germans have 
splendid passenger and cargo boats to the 
River Plate, but the rivalry for trade is 
between the English and Germans. The 
Germans have three lines and the English 
six, with regular weekly service. The 
Royal Mail is an object lesson in ambi- 
tious enterprise for the commercial marine 
of the world, and its well-deserved success 
is largely maintained without the aid of 
subsidy. No finer steamers float than 
those of the Royal Mail and of the Pacific 
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Steam Navigation companies; no greater 
luxury, comfort or safety to passenger or 
freight is offered anywhere in the world, 
and practically every ton brought to the 
United States makes the voyage under the 
British flag. The stars and stripes is less 
familiar than the blue cross of Norway, 
and the Yankee is known chiefly as the 
producer of agricultural implements, sew- 
ing machines and novelties. Is it any won- 
der that our example is counted as noth- 
ing and our influence too faint to be rec- 
ognized? 

In the clubs an American feels an alien. 
The Uruguay, one of the handsomest and 
most aristocratic clubs in South America, 
is frequented, as a matter of course, by 
every one who has ambitions ; the talk here 
is of society, of the horse show and the 
European fashions. At the Spanish or 
Italian clubs the traditions of the mother 
country are preserved with commendable 
loyalty. The modest English club attracts 
all English-speaking travelers, whether 
they come for pleasure or for business, 
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yet, even to its huge green billiard tables 
with golf balls for projectiles, it is Brit- 
ish all through. And this is so because 
England is dominant in Uruguayan af- 
fairs. England has sixty million pounds 
invested; she owns the railways, many of 
the large estancias, the Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat Company, several mines, a tram- 
way company and, three banks; Eng- 
land holds much of the external debt of 
one hundred and forty million dollars; 
and in Montevideo one notices her influ- 
ence even in such a detail as the charac- 
teristically British custom of driving to 
the left on the road and that on the pave- 
ment one must walk to the right.  Al- 
though Uruguayans are sensitive and re- 
sent interference from without, they are 
genial and cordial, hospitable, and honest 
in everything but politics; they welcome 
any one who has faith in them, and there- 
fore they look upon the English as prac- 
tical friends. It is only natural that they 
should. The English have not been afraid 
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to invest their money here; they have act- 
ed while we talked, and they have had the 
confidence, which we seem to have lacked, 
that investments will not be unreturned. 
Uruguay pays her debts and no coun- 
try’s credit stands higher; she has been 
on a gold basis for years, accepting as 
legal currency a gold sovereign at four 
dollars and seventy cents and an Ameri- 
can eagle at nine dollars and sixty-six 
cents, although here politics came at one 
time into the question. Years ago the gov- 
ernment, when hard pressed, tried to resort 
to the old trick of a debased silver and pa- 
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faith, but the debt must be paid, and per- 
haps it will be paid only by coercion. Al- 
ready there are agitators in Montevideo 
demanding a socialistic readjustment, 
and the government, in its desire for votes, 
weakens toward them. But Europe can 
not see a fruitful land go to waste or her 
debts uncanceled, and the country that has 
the greatest interest there may some day 
initiate a struggle for payment. 
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per money with which to meet her obliga- 
tions, but the merchants and bankers would 
not acknowledge it ;they insisted on a gold 
valuation and refused to accept the paper. 
For three days there was a clash between 
commerce and politics, but commerce won, 
and since then the standard in which a 
debt is contracted (gold) must be the 
standard in which it is to be paid. Yet this 
may not be continued; rascality may get 
the upper hand, the bountiful resources of 
the republic may be squandered, and then 
will come the day when a reckoning is due. 
Commercial interests may not again be 
powerful or united enough to compel good 


The Orientales feel that their form of 
government should be a bond of kinship to 
ourselves, but they find us far off and un- 
appreciative of their dilemma. It is a plea 
for help that issues from there; they beg 
us to invest money, to send capital, en- 
ergy, brains, to develop their latent nat- 
ural resources. I have had it said to me 
that any one who cares to look about may 
find a good investment in the land. “If the 
Yankees will not send us capital, England 
or Germany will,” they say. “Of individ- 
ual artisans or laborers we have no lack; 
the farmer can get his acres if he wishes 
and the laborer his pay, sometimes as high 
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as four dollars a day, but it is not the la- 
borer we need; it is capital, We are 
growing; our population increased twen- 
ty-four per cent—faster than any other 
country; our birth rate is twenty per 
cent above our death rate; Italians and 
Spanish, English and Germans come 
gladly to our kindly soil—why do not the 
Yankees take a real interest in us? It is 


not our choice that we are Europeanized ; 
we can not help ourselves, and we are too 


small to fight our own battles. We can be- 
come independent only when we are indus- 
trially free, and when, by new accretion 
from without, we learn to govern ourselves 
wisely from within. How can you pretend 
to guide us when you do not even know 
us? How can you give us advice when 
you have no real interest at heart?” 

This is not an unjust criticism. In our 
diplomatic relations proof is not lacking 
that we have sent representatives unwor- 
thy of ourselves and unworthy of them. 
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In trade we have made the mistake of dis- 
gusting them by carelessly dumping sec- 
ond-hand stuff into their markets and by 
failing to follow the simple shipping rules 
which any purchaser has the right to es- 
tablish. But recently our intercourse 
with Uruguay has been enlivened by ac- 
quiring a government contract for the 
construction of one million five hundred 
thousand dollars worth of roads and 
bridges, and the city of Montevideo has 
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just made a purchase in the States be- 
cause it was thought best to have some of 
the money go elsewhere than to Europe: 
This illustrates their graver political dan- 
ger: there is a fear that, by too close de- 
pendence on one source, they may fall into 
a trap from which there is no escape. 
Foreign politics, therefore, as well as 
internecine strife, hangs over gentle, cour- 
tesy-loving Uruguay. They are fond of 
their smiling hills and fields; they are 
proud of their past record; they are hon- 
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est in business, hopeful for a prosperous 
future, patriotic in all save politics, but 
fearful of some catastrophe that may 
plunge them into subordination to an out- 
side power, whether in the old world or in 
the new. 

It is not difficult to find in Montevideo 
those who study with a keen eye the course 
of events in the United States. The peo- 
ple are well educated, watchful, and, al- 
though officially Roman Catholics, they 
are not bigots. They have a well-trained 
little army of five thousand men, and if it 
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they dare not print what they think, and 
those which live do so only because they 
supinely obey the administration. The 
business men are the ones whose opinions 
are of most value. Sefor Fontela, who is 
Spanish born, has made his fortune in the 
only way it can to-day be made in Uru- 
guay, or anywhere else: by establishing a 
business and by working constantly at it. 
He purchases drugs and instruments all 
over the world, and has dealt with export- 
ers from Germany, England and _ the 
United States. He epitomizes his trade ex- 
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were not debauched by the ambitions of its 
masters, the men themselves would develop 
into a thorough fighting machine. The 
navy is hard to find, but it is said to con- 
sist of one boat, which was formerly a 
yacht and may now bea cruiser. It has a 
head at least, and its first officer is so loy- 
ally American that he lives in Washing- 
ton. 

Criticism of current events is expressed 
better by the spoken than by the written 
word. The newspapers are not representa- 
tive of the intelligence of the country; 


periences by saying that the Germans are 
careful and thorough, but are slaves of 
routine and can not grasp a new idea; the 
English are close and exact, but clumsy in 
their materials, while the Yankees are lib- 
eral and alert, but bad packers and care- 
less; they do not take pains to make 
things fit or to follow instructions. Be- 
yond doubt he is right, and his opinion is 
that of many others. All whom I met 
know us and admire us; they are all loyal 
to the American idea, but they reserve 
judgment until they become convinced 
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that we are sincere and are not endeavor- 
ing to exploit South America merely for 
commercial supremacy. The Spanish are 
not hostile to us on account of the Cuban 
episode ; they bear no rancor, and view the 
situation unprejudicedly. 

I think I am warranted in saying that 
the Italians, too, look toward us with 
hopeful eyes, and there are many rich and 
influential Italians in Uruguay. Certain- 
ly, if Manuel Bottini voices their senti- 
ments, there is loyal Americanism there. 
Manuel Bottini was born in Uruguay, of 
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Italian parents. He is a ship chandler, 
and has made his fortune by furnishing 
with stores any ship that applies, from 
the Oregon to the Yankee schooner, and he 
loves the stars and stripes. His modest 
shop is the American Club of Montevideo, 
for there is no other resort to which we 
foreigners may go and feel so much at 
home. Here may be found the officers of 
men-o’-war and of sailing craft; here are 
derelicts looking for work or for cargoes, 
but all Americans are alike. They sit with 
their chairs tipped against the wall, read 
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his papers and exchange gossip about 
home news and foreign. Some old-timers 
drift in occasionally and tell tales of their 
long-ago adventures in southern seas. 
Here one may learn how much progress 
the country has made within the last fifty 
years, how some things are worse, but 
other things much better; how slow the 
people are in many ways, but how bright 
and honest; how kind and courteous and 
hospitable. They may laugh at the mis- 
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takes the country has made; they may 
scold the estancieros for backwardness ; 
they may affirm that the main chance is 
not looked after so well as it is in Yankee- 
land; but I never knew a man who had 
rounded the Horn and knew the seaports 
of the South Atlantic republics, who did 
not conclude with a sigh of content that he 
was glad to sight the little cerro—the low- 
lying mountain—which gave its name to 
dear old Montevideo. 


Argentina, “the acme of South American civilization,” will 
be described in Mr. Hale’s fifth article on “The South Amer- 
ican Situation.” “Argentina has produced the finest city on the 
western continent, an aristocracy of rich absentee landholders 
and a proletariat agitating for state socialism.” A setting fora 
stirring drama of ambition, romance and social unrest is Argen- 
tina as described in this sentence; and Mr. Hale’s description 
in the February Reaper will lift the curtain for the play. 
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“Lydies’ ’Ide” was as crushingly 

final as the last straw to the fabled 
camel. He had already gone farther than 
conscience sanctioned, but here was the ut- 
termost, unstretchable and quite unpassa- 
ble limit, and the voice of self-respect, in 
lively concern, hoarsely demanded an im- 
mediate retreat. But I anticipate. 

Considerable time has elapsed since 
then, and we are no longer indigent wan- 
derers. Indeed, so well has the tide of 
good fortune served us that we have even 
become the social familiars of the once 
dreaded “Lydies’ Ide” itself. But where 
the primitive and genial Mrs. Mayo and 
her slothful Arthur have betaken them- 
selves we are unable to discover, for in our 
roundabout hunt for prosperity we have 
unhappily permitted ourselves to lose 
track of them. Speaking for myself— 
and I am quite sure that Carley is of the 
same mind—lI long to furnish a modest 
little house, lead them to it and say: 
“Folks, this is a small present from Jim 
and me,” and then dissolve in the air, 
after the approved fashion of a Genie. 

Carley and I first met the Mayos in the 
steerage of the S. S. Parisian, outward 
bound from Liverpool. We were headed 
for the prairies of the Northwest—or, 
rather, Carley and I were, for the Mayos 
had decided that city life in Winnipeg 
would be good enough for them. No doubt 
the wily Mr. Mayo, visited by horrid 
dreams of hard work with plough and 
pitchfork, had succeeded in convincing 
his amiable wife that farming was “no 
bloomin’ good.” 

Mrs. Mayo—or Lil, as she preferred to 
be called—was an effervescent little cock- 
ney woman of twenty-one; as pert a girl, 
in fact, as ever came out of East London; 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed, and physically 
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molded with the soft and moderate fullness 
of a ripe plum. It was her saucy laugh, 
straight from the chest, and her good- 
natured, artless impudence, that made her 
such a favorite with every one. Arthur, 
her equally youthful husband, was a lazy, 
undersized fellow, with a sparse, straw- 
colored, lobster-claw mustache, the bitten- 
off ends of which were a dirty red, as if 
steeped in beer until dyed. His was a 
lotus-eating nature, for he had not the 
faintest trace of an ambition in him. His 
total lack of initiative was the cause of 
some lively spats between himself and his 
mercurial, comedienne-natured wife. Yet 
there was always a current of good humor 
running through their strife, and some- 
times I have seen a word-fight end in an 
uproarious wrestling bout, in which 
laughter played a promincnt part, often 
in its exuberance rendering Arthur so 
helpless that the merciless Mrs. Mayo suc- 
ceeded in giving him a merry drubbing, to 
the screaming delight of a large and ap- 
plauding audience. The cue, “The Mayos 
are at it again,” was all that was neces- 
sary to bring half the ship to witness the 
laughable scuffle. 

After saying good-by at Montreal, 
two years passed before we met Mrs. 
Mayo again. It was on the afternoon fol- 
lowing the burning down of the Goss 
Block. Our sheltering roof, our bed, our 
table and our two chairs had gone up in 
smoke, and with just five dollars between 
us and pauperism we walked down Winni- 
peg’s main thoroughfare, wondering how 
we might best make use of our slender re- 
sources. 

Coming toward us up the strect was a 
little woman, poorly dressed, dabbing her 
eyes with a ragged handkerchief. Her 
figure seemed familiar to me. 

“Mrs. Mayo—hanged if it isn’t!’ cried 
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Carley with animation ; for Carley had al- 
ways been interested in the small cockney 
woman’s breezy ways, and he loved to 
listen to her odd, Whitechapel English. 

“Gawd luvvus!” gasped Mrs. Mayo, 
coming to a standstill before us. “ ’Ooever 
thort of seein’ you! Wot are you a-doin’ 
in Winnipeg? Aintcher on a farm?” 

_ We saw by her swollen eyes that she 
had been crying. 

“Not now,” answered Carley. “It was 
too slow for us. We’ve been here several 
weeks. How are you getting along?” 

Mrs. Mayo’s lip quivered. 

‘“‘Arther’s pinched,” she said dolefully. 

We stared at her in wonder and con- 
cern. “Pinched? Arrested?” cried Carley. 
“Why, what for?” 

“Somebody give him a dollar for carry- 
in’ a trunk to the C. P. R. depot, and the 
fathead went an’ got blind-speechless and 
kicked a cop on the legs. S’elp me! the 
fust dollar ’e’s earned in four munse! 
True’s I’m livin’. And it’ll corst five dol- 
lars to git him aart. I ain’t got a brown 
to me name, and ’e’ll git fourteen days in 
quod. Lord lummy! Who’d ha’ thort as 
Arther ’d ever come so low as to git into 
chokey! It’ll queer him for good.” 

. She applied the ragged handkerchief to 
her eyes. This was too much for Carley ; 
his hand stole to his pocket, at sight of 
which action I could not repress a smile. 

“We are not over flush,” said Carley, 
laughing lightly, “but I guess we can see 
you through this all right.” He extended 
his hand. “Here’s the five dollars for Ar- 
thur’s fine.” 

Our small capital was held out to her, 
but she hesitated. Carley insisted, and her 
hand closed on the money half greedily, 
half reluctantly. Even then she wavered, 
and her sharp, blue eyes flashed a look of 
suspicion into Carley’s face. 

“We didn’t swipe it,” said Carley. 

“Aw, go on!” she said reproachfully. 
°Tain’t that.” Then, very seriously and 
pointedly: “Where are you stayin’?” 

“Nowhere in particular,” said Carley, 
after a pause. 
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There was a pregnant silence. She was 
looking searchingly into his face. 

““You—son—of—a—gun!” she said at 
last, slowly and severely. “I’ll bet a quid 
you’re stony-broke.” 

Carley reddened. “Oh,” he said, off- 
handedly, “I can get more from home any 
time I like to write for it.” 

She smiled indulgently and placed a 
hand on his coat sleeve. 

“Thought you said on the ship you had 
no ome, ’cept a stingy old uncle you 
couldn’t stand for? Eh, wot? Look ’ere, 
now, you can’t kid me. I ain’t no two-’ear- 
old. If you like to-come and doss in our 
shack until you get fixed up, you’re wel- 
come, both of yer. You can stay as long 
as you feels disposed ; sleep in the kitchen 
and ’ave two meals a day, for nix. We 
ain’t paid any rent for five munse, and we 
ain’t got a red cent, but we eats and sleeps, 
and me and my old man goes out of a 
night and swipes all the wood we need. 
What more do you want? I’ve seen many’s 
the day in London when I ain’t had a bite 
to eat for twenty-four bloomin’ hours, and 
a cawfy stall acraws the street a-starin’ 
me in the face all the time. We eats 
twicet a day here, and it don’t corst ha’- 
penny.” 

I wondered greatly how that could be, 
little dreaming of the practical demon- 
stration that was soon to enlighten me. 

The upshot of it all was, we accompa- 
nied Mrs. Mayo to the police station, and 
when she had secured the release of her 
“old man”—who had emerged into free- 
dom with a sheepish, half-sullen air— 
we wended our way to the Mayo shack. 
The humble habitation stood in the center 
of a large vacant lot not far from the old 
opera house on Notre Dame, and had more 
the air of a cowshed than a dwelling. Its 
general appearance suggested that the 
builder had gone around and gathered 
boards from abandoned chicken-coops, dis- 
carded packing-cases and dilapidated 
fences and with these eked out his building 
material. 

We discovered that there was another 
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“boarder” in addition to ourselves. She 
was a watery-looking girl of sixteen, 
named Tilly, who in return for her board 
minded Mrs. Mayo’s year-old baby and 
helped “straighten up.” 

In the way of furniture the shack boast- 
ed of two mattresses, laid on the floor, a 
table, a wood-stove, three chairs and a 
cook-stove in the kitchen. There was 
nothing else except a teapot without a 
spout, three ill-used cups, two spoons, two 
plates and a frying pan. 

Arthur was very glum, and scemed to 
regard our presence with ill-concealed dis- 
favor. I can not blame him for adopting 
this attitude. To one of his stunted intel- 
ligence it no doubt appeared extraordi- 
nary that we should disinterestedly give 
his wife five dollars on his behalf. To ex- 
plain was impossible. He was too much 
inclined to be jealous to see things in the 
right light, and did not appreciate so 
fully as we did that his wife was one of 
those rare, bright, mercurial little crea- 
tures as boyish in spirit as they are wom- 
anly in their sympathies, and as faithful 
in heart as they are volatile in humor. 

As soon as we entered the shack Mrs. 
Mayo snatched up a marketing basket. 

“Guess I’ll go and get some supper,” 
she said laughingly. ‘“Arther ain’t got 
face enough. ’E’s awright, ’e is! *E’d 
sooner starve—” 

“Git aart!? said Arthur with a scowl, 
drawing the back of his grimy hand across 
his nose. 

“There! ’Ear that? S’elp me, ain’t ’e 
a dear! An’ us saved ’is scraggy neck 
from the ’angman this very hour! The 
ingratchitude of some folks would make 
yer ’eart weep tears of blood.” 

“Git aart!” roared Arthur, bristling 
with a punk-hearted ferocity. 

Mrs. Mayo laughed. “A-gittin’ ’un- 
gry, hai? Awright, Percy dear. Keep 
yer ’air on.” 

She shook her basket at him playfully 
and went out. “Back in a jiffy,” she cried, 
and moved off singing “Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom- 
de-ay.” 
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“She gives me the ’ump,” remarked the 
youthful husband growlingly, depositing 
himself heavily upon a chair, hand in 
trousers pockets, and shoulders up, his 
hair in a tousled mass that had apparently 
seen no comb for days. 

“Pshaw! Lil’s all right,” said Carley 
cheerfully. “She just does too much for 
you, that’s all.” 

The amiable husband’s sole response 
was a grunt. 

How and where Mrs. Mayo could get 
food without money was a puzzle to me, 
yet a faint, disconcerting suspicion was 
dawning upon my mind. The suspicion 
was strengthened when the girl, Tilly, re- 
marked: ‘That Neeland Hotel’s all 
right.” I glanced at Carley and saw that 
he was ill at ease. 

In less than half an hour Mrs. Mayo 
returned with her basket heavily laden. 
Her eyes were sparkling and her cheeks 
were brightly colored with the exertion of 
carrying the load at a brisk pace. “Put 
a noospaper on the table,” she command- 
ed. Arthur obeyed, and the contents of 
the big basket were dumped out. 

Carley and I looked on abashed. Before 
our eyes lay a mound composcd of chicken 
legs and wings, pork chops, slices of beef 
and mutton, bread crusts, broken cake, 
fragments of pie, dabs of jelly, shattered 
fish balls, and a sad-looking chaos of 
sauce, celery, boiled potatoes, rice pud- 
ding and tea-leaves. 

Mrs. Mayo was beaming. She was a 
hostess proud of her menu. Arthur 
dragged his chair up to the table, with a 
look of interest on his face. “Pile in on 
the toke,” shouted Mrs. Mayo boisterous- 
ly. “Here y’are, Alma,”—turning to her 
little one,—“‘ ’ere’s a nice piece of cakie 
for ’er. That’s it, bless ’er ’eart. Watch 
she don’t choke, Tilly.” 

Carley and I felt like a couple of 
thieves caught with their hands in the 
‘“poor-box.” We were speechless, help- 
less, ashamed. This little woman had gone 
to the Hotel Neeland and begged for 
scraps, and here she was, offering three 
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able-bodied fellows the results of her self- 
abasement. As she had said, “Arther” had 
not got “face” enough to go up bravely 
and ask for the waste food, but she— 
faithful little mother and valorous wife— 
had relieved the straw-man of the task he 
had not the nerve to perform. Under such 
circumstances, humiliating in the extreme, 
it is not to be wondered at that Carley and 
I wore a sheepish air. 

“Aintcher ’ungry?” asked Mrs. Mayo 
in wide-eyed surprise. 

What could we say? She would not 
understand if we answered, “No.” There 
was nothing left but to stifle our scruples 
and accept the invitation to “pile in.” We 
therefore reluctantly helped ourselves to 
the food and found that, despite its rough 
appearance, it was very good eating; 
much more appetizing, in fact, than any- 
thing we had tasted for weeks past at the 
sandwich-and-coffee counters our slender 
means had forced us to patronize. Mrs. 
Mayo stirred up the pile of scraps with 
her index finger and picked out sundry 
dainties for us. 

“Lord luvvus, look at that! Lemin pie, 
so ’elp me! ’Ere, Jim,”—she always called 
Carley “Jim,”—“ ’ave a piece, wontcher? 
And ’ere’s a hunk of curran’ cake—and 
doughnuts with a piecer orange inside. 
*Ave another of them chicken legs, Jim. 
Tike that big un.” 

“Arther” again showed signs of sullen- 
ness at this display of attention. Though 
no doubt willing to be fairly amiable un- 
der ordinary circumstances, his suspicion 


and jealousy were too much for him now. - 


“S’y,” he said aggressively, scowling 
like a refractory schoolboy, “where the 
bloomin’ Moses do I come in? Hai?” 

Mrs. Mayo laughed loudly, and gnawed 
a bone at the same time. 

“Aw, gerraway an’ ’ide yer face,” she 
said, with humorous disdain, pretending 
to hit him with the bone. ‘“Whatcher 
hikin’ abart, guvnor?” (Another feint 
with the bone.) “Why aintcher in chokey 
at this ’ere hidentical minit? Hai? Tell 
me that, will yer?” 
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“Go t’ ’ell 

“O my, wot ’orrid langwidge! Blimy, 
ain’t you a sweet sprig o’ mint! ’Elp yer- 
self, an’? don’t blart so much. Ain’t there 
plenty of toke for everybody, and lots left 
over for breakfast? Co’rse there is. This 
is a bloomin’ sight better than a fortni’t’s 
’ard, old man, an’ don’t forget it. Blow 
me up a happle tree, you’re a d’isy, you 
are! A whole dollar for booze, and ’ere’s 
your pore little Alma ain’t ’ad a sup o’ 
milk twicet in two munse.” She leaned 
over and stuck her face in his, so that 
their noses touched. “Do you know wot 
I’m a-goin’ to do to-morrer, old man? 
I’m a-goin’ around to all the kentractors 
and builders in Winnipeg to find a job for 
yer. Yes, me lord dook; that’s wot! S’y, 
you only wants a kerridge an’ pair to be 
complete, dontcher? O, yus; a kerridge 
an’ pair, an’ plenty o’ booze and ’bacca; 
an’ next thing, we’ll git turned aart of 
the ’ouse, see if we don’t, Mister Arther 
Mayo, Isquire, F. O. S., P. I. G., A. S. 8.” 

“Chuck it!’ said that gentleman sav- 
agely, through a mouthful of cake. “You 
gimme the ’ump.” 

Mrs. Mayo grimaced in his face and 
stuck out her tongue at him. 

“’ll °ump yer!” She said threatening- 
ly, tapping his nose with a chicken bone, 
“Tl ’ump yer, me lad!” 

Next morning, after Arthur and Tilly 
had gone to the postoffice to ascertain 
whether the mail was in from the Old 
Country, we were sitting in the inner 
room, conversing, when Mrs. Mayo, who 
was gazing through the window, jumped 
up in evident consternation. Two well- 
dressed ladies were crossing the lot and 
coming toward the shack. 

“Blimy !? gasped Mrs. Mayo, dancing 
to the door and back again, and almost 
tripping over a corner of the mattress, 
“The Lydies’ "Ide! It’s the bloomin’ 
Lydies’ "Ide, strike me if it ain’t !” 

‘“What’s that?” asked Carley, wonder- 
ingly. “Somebody coming for the rent?” 

She calmed herself and held up a warn- 
ing finger. “Sh! Keep quiet!” she or- 
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dered, in a hoarse whisper. “It’s the 
Lydies’ "Ide, wot gives you tea and sugar 
and clothes, and sometimes they pays your 
rent when you ain’t got nothin’. They’re 
a-comin’ here. It'll never do for ’em to 
pipe you two chaps. They’ll think you’re 
lodgers, and that’ll queer my chanst of 
gittin’ anything. Keep quiet, now, for 
Gawd’s sake, and strike me silly if we 
don’t ’ave tea and sugar and milk and 
bread-and-butter for dinner.” 

Carley and I were dismayed beyond 
measure by all this. The look on Carley’s 
face was lamentable. “Do you mean the 
Ladies’ Aid Society?” he asked in a voice 
of horror. “They go around giving re- 
lief to—to poor people, don’t they ?” 

“Right O,” said Mrs. Mayo in sup- 
pressed tones, nodding, and holding up 
one finger warningly. “That’s the kind 0” 
bird. Now, just you keep quiet, and 
everythink’ll be lovely. I’ll stand with me 
back to this door and bar ’em out of ’ere. 
*Oly Moses !?—with a laugh—“I don’t 
know wot they’ll think of me, a-keepin’ 
’em out in that bally old kitchen, with 
nothin’ to sit on—”? She made a sudden 
leap at us, hands outstretched. “Gimme 
them two chairs you’re sittin’ on—quick !” 

We obeyed with alacrity, almost bowl- 
ing her over in our eagerness to thrust 
the chairs into her hands. She had scarce- 
ly got the seats into the kitchen and closed 
the door on us, when we heard a knocking. 
Carley looked desperately at the small 
window, as if contemplating the possibil- 
ity of a retreat in that direction. I could 
not resist taking one peep through a lock- 
less keyhole into the kitchen, and was in 
time to sce Mrs. Mayo lick her fingers 
and plaster her hair down upon her fore- 
head preparatory to answering the knock. 

“How do you do? Is this Mrs. Mayo?” 
asked a pleasant voice, soft, genial, re- 
fined. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Mayo. 
“Come right in, wontcher, and tike a 
seat ?” 

The visitors entered, and Mrs. Mayo 
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promptly backed up to our door to prevent 
invasion in that direction. 

“We are informed, Mrs. Mayo,” said 
the pleasant voice again, “that your hus- 
band has been out of employment for a 
long time. Have you no money coming in 
at all?” 

“Not a cent, ma’am. We're clean, stony 
broke, beggin’ your pardin. The old man 
—Arther, I mean—tries ’ard to git a 
job, ma’am,” (Carley and I smiled), “but 
’e ain’t ’ad no luck. I carn’t stan’ it much 
longer. I'll go bloomin’ well dotty.” 

Carley pointed ominously at the child 
asleep on one of the mattresses. 

“They'll want to see the youngster!” 
he whispered fearfully. 

“We should very much like to help 
you. Shall we send you a supply of pro- 
visions this afternoon?” 

“Oh, ma’am!” cried Mrs. Mayo ecstat- 
ically. “I never expected—” 

“Say no more, Mrs. Mayo. We are 
only too glad to help deserving people. 
Yes, indeed ; we are very, very glad to do 
what little we can to make others happier. 
You live entirely alone, of course—you 
and your husband? No boarders or lodg- 
ers? To be sure not. We see very readily 
that you could not possibly accommodate 
them. Now, here is a small package of tea 
and sugar and other little things for you 
to go on with. We will arrange to have a 
fuller supply sent shortly. We may find 
work for your husband, too.” 

“You have a baby, have you not?” 
asked lady Number Two. “May we see 
the little dear?” 

Carley glared wildly at me. I imagined 
I could hear Mrs. Mayo swallowing hard. 
To our relief, however, we found her equal 
to the occasion. 

“She’s asleep, ma’am,” she said. ‘She 
ain’t bin feelin’ very well lately, and I 
*ate to disturb the pore dear.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Mayo. Well, we'll 
see her next time we call. Good-by. We 
shall send you some serviceable cast-off 
clothing, too. Good-by.” 


” 
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“Good-by, ma’am, and thank you kind- 
ly.” 

The outer door closed, and the next in- 
stant Mrs. Mayo, blue eyes sparkling and 
face radiant with glee, burst into the 
room, kicked skittishly and lithely the 
height of her own head, and held up a fat 
paper-covered package. 

“Now !? she cried, with uproarious, boy- 
ish laugh. “Here’s where I’m a-goin’ to 
put the kettle on, an’ then, next thing, we 
has a nice cupper tea. The ’oly truth 
I’m a-tellin’ you when I s’y I ain’t seen a 
cupper tea for three blessed munse.” 

She tore open the package and discov- 
ered tea, sugar, butter, a loaf of bread 
and a can of condensed milk. Carley and 
I looked on in silence. 

“?Ere’s where Alma gets some milk, 
pore, dear heart,” she said, smiling at the 
little tot, who had wakened and was now 
sitting up, whimpering. “Alma want 
some nice, warm milkie, does ’er? All 
yight; mammy give ’er little tike some in 
a minit. Dontcher cry, deary.” 

Carley, who had preserved 4 grim and 
troubled face during Mrs. Mayo’s pyro- 
technical burst of delight, here walked 
solemnly across the room and reached for 
his hat. 

“Mrs. Mayo,” he said, very seriously 
and very gently, “I don’t want you to mis- 
understand me and Kelly, here, and I’m 
sure you won’t if you know what a won- 
derfully good opinion we have of you; 
but, Mrs. Mayo—Lil, old girl—we can’t 
stay here and accept your kindnesses any 
longer. We would like to, honestly, but— 
it’s a question of self-respect, you know. 
We have gone the pace, I’ll admit ; shirked 
hard labor, squandered our money, and 
done the thousand and one foolish things 
peculiar to the punk-headed, middle-class 
British wastrel, who regards the world but 
as a saloon and the men and women thercin 
merely drinkers. But here we’ve reached 
our limit, for a man never gets so low that 
he can’t draw the line somewhere. If we 
stayed here, Lil, you’d never see that we 
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were taking advantage of your good- 
heartedness. But that’s just what we 
would be doing, old girl. If we were work- 
ing, or had a little money to pay you each 
weck, things would be different. With ~ 
winter coming on, chances of getting work 
will be slimmer every day. So there you 
are! You understand, don’t you?” 

All the merriment had faded out of her 
oval face, and her childlike eyes became 
round and serious. The little one on the 
bed increased the volume of her whimper- 
ing, but the other seemed not to hear. 

“It’s the Lydies’ Ide?” she said, inter- 
rogatively, trying hard to see matters as 
we saw them,—“The Lydies’ *Ide,—and 
you’ve been brought up different.” 

Carley nodded slowly, compressing his 
lips as he thought how great that “differ- 
ence” had been. “D—n it!” he said, with 
the energy of sudden pain, “how, for in- 
stance—let alone all else—could I touch 
that milk, which belongs, every drop of it, 
to that poor child?” 

He pointed his finger at the baby, and 
the little one, silencing its voice, gave him 
a faint, doubtful smile. 

“And that food last night—you begged 
it—for us! Lil, Lil, it’s like a nightmare. 
That five dollars doesn’t entitle us to make 
suckers of ourselves. We’re degenerating. 
We’re losing our grip. That’s what.” 

“Ain’t you too pertikler?” asked Mrs. 
Mayo critically. “You done me and mine 
a good turn, and I’m willin’ to do the same 
by you. I know you’re a gentleman, Jim, 
but I ain’t leery of you like other gents, 
and you’re just as ’ard up as me an’ Ar- 
ther. You’ll get work before long, aw- 
right.” 

There was an interruption, Arthur en- 
tering the room hastily and noisily. His 
face was aglow. In one hand he gripped 
his little English cloth cap; in the other 
hand he held a small black object. 

“Found it in the grass alongside the 
sidewalk in front of the Opera House,” . 
he said excitedly, and exhibited a lady’s 
purse that was discolored by rain and dirt. 
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Mrs. Mayo, ever alert, snatched it from 
him and opened it. 

“There’s eighteen dollars,” said Arthur 
triumphantly. “It’s bin lyin’ out there all 
of two munse, or I’]] eat me ’at!” 

“Then, like as not, the owner’s out o’ 


Winnipeg by this time,” said Mrs. Mayo, , 


“and there’d be ’arf a dozen as would kiss 
Bible and prayerbook, an’ any other book, 
that it was theirs. Findin’s keepin’, is my 
motter.” 

“That’s wot!” cried her husband, per- 
forming a step of a Lancashhire clog. 

He desisted very suddenly. The anima- 
tion in his face faded, and he glanced 
askance at us. He moved over to his wife 
and whispered something to her. The 
sibilance of the word “seven” reached my 
ears. 

Mrs. Mayo looked at him glumly, yet 
not without what seemed to me like a faint, 
transient glance of approval. “Awright,” 
she said. “Don’t worry yourself. They’re 
a-goin’ of their own free will.” | 

She turned her back on us, tearing a 
corner from a newspaper and wrapping 
something in it. 

“We'll be moving,” said Carley. 

Mrs. Mayo objected. ‘“‘Won’t you ’ave 
just one cupper tea first?” 

“Tea!” almost screamed Arthur. “Bli- 
my, Lil! Where’d you git it? By the 
>oly—” 

“Shut up!” was the explosive, uncere- 
monious reply. “’Ere, Jim,”—she ad- 
vanced and stuffed something into Car- 
ley’s vest pocket,—“one good turn de- 
serves another, as the skippin’ rope said 
to the orgin-grinder.” 

Carley shook his head. 
really don’t—” 


“No, no. I 
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He stopped short, as Mrs. Mayo, frus- 
trated and hurt, burst into tears. 

“You ain’t lettin’? me do a thing for 
you,” she sobbed; and by this time I be 
gan to see what a great deal she thought 
of Carley. 

“Wot the ’ell”—began Arthur, scowl- 
ing in unhappy perplexity. 

Carley’s face-softened, and he placed a 
hand on Mrs. Mayo’s shoulder. 

“It’s all right,” he said soothingly. 
“It’s all right, Lil. You’re a brick. I'll 
take it, and thanks very much. Good-by, 
for the present. We'll call again some 
time, and if we hear of work to suit Ar- 
thur we’ll let you know.” 

The little, pig-eyed, lotus-eating fam- 
ily-man looked up uneasily. “Don’t bother 
abaart me,” he growled, whereat Carley 
and I laughed, and without more ado 
shook hands with the couple and left. 

“T hated to take that ‘fiver’ from her,” 
said Carley, when we had left the shack 
some distance behind us. He drew out the 
folded packet, adding: “Goodness knows, 
though, we'll need it badly enough.” 

He threw the newspaper away and 
counted the bills. “Pshaw!” he said, per- 
plexedly, halting abruptly and counting 
them again. Slowly his eyes rose and met 
my inquiring gaze. 

“Bless her good red heart!’ said he, 
warmly. ‘“She’s actually made it seven 
dollars! Forty per cent. interest! Why, 
we’re veritable loan sharks, ar’n’t we?” 

Then I recollected the whispering and 
the fact that I had overheard the word 
“seven.” 

“After all, the devil’s not so black as 
he’s painted,” I said, smiling. “Mr. Ar- 
thur Mayo himself had a hand in that.” 
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1906: THE UNREST THAT PRESAGES IMPROVEMENT 
By Warwick James Price 


O those who find pleasure as well as 
growth in watching the world’s great 


shuttle weave out those current 
events of “our own times” which to-mor- 
row are to become the threads of history 
itself, 1906 has been an interesting year 
to study, and an interesting year to live. 


THE UNREST IN RUSSIA 


On New Year’s Day, 1906, the rebels in 
Russia captured Krasnoyarsk, the Sibe- 
rian capital, hung the governor and chief 
of police, put the garrison to death, and 
appropriated the six million dollars found 
in the local treasury. That same day 
three hundred fell in a battle between the 
people and the police at Bakhmut; a gen- 
eral strike was declared in Warsaw, and 
the words “The situation here is most 
grave” came to the capital from the Bal- 
tic states. With such a keynote the 
twelvemonth opened. 

Before March had come Nicholas had 
guaranteed the personal liberty of his sub- 
jects, and declared that the Jews should 
enjoy equality in all save military and po- 
litical service, but such promises were to 
be annulled by massacres fearful as that 


which, for three June days, drenched Bi- 
alystok in blood, while liberty was to be 
laughed at in the restoration of the strict- 
est censorship of the press and the dis- 
solving of the Douma. In the meetings of 
that body, the first popular assembly of 
the ancient empire, much Russian history 
was written. The elections to it (begun 
late in March) returned a decided major- 
ity for the Constitutional Democratic 
party, which, under the splendid leader- 
ship of such as Mouromotseff and Shipoff, 
proceeded to wage with the throne ‘a duel 
of immense importance. Convening on 
May 10, and dispersed just as July was 
going out, for nearly thi. months the 
country had listened to debates—a free- 
dom which one month earlier would have 
been unbelievable—and the country is 
not likely to forget that lesson! The 
throne has promised another Douma; but 
the franchise which Witte had made so 
complete has been steadily curtailed, while 
life has been made politically impossible 
for no less than two hundred and forty- 
nine members of last year’s gathering. 
Count Witte fell from power in April, 
Goremykin succeeding him, only to prove 
himself wholly unfit for the post. In Au- 
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gust came Stolypin to try to play the 
- constitutional minister in an unconstitu- 
tional place. Talking of reforms while in- 
stituting a thorough scheme of martial 
law, he has, in the main, been a disap- 
pointment to the world at large and a 
menace to popular rights in Russia itself. 
It is to be recorded, however, that he has 
actually begun to put into performance 
an agrarian program, which has proved 
successful at least in so far as it has pre- 
vented the threatened uprising of the 
peasantry, so confidently expected at the 
close of the harvest. The four and a half 
million acres, which he has begun selling 
to the workers of the soil, is really but a 
sop thrown out to pacify them for the 
moment—but that it has done. 

Another item on the credit side of the 
people’s ledger is the granting of a fairer 
form of government to Finland—but the 
entries which blacken the debit columns 
are heavy. Siberia has swallowed thirty- 
five thousand political convicts ; the courts 
martial are sitting every day; more than 
one hundred and fifty-nine thousand Jews 
have been killed or wounded, while yet a 
further idea of autocracy’s determination 
to win by whatever means is to be gained 
from the statement that in one month, and 
in the Baltic provinces alone, six hundred 
and thirty-nine suspects were put to death, 
three hundred and twenty killed in armed 
conflicts, and two hundred and fifty-one 
inhumanly flogged “for the sake of ex- 
ample to their thoughtless fellows.” 

The people, from the Terrorists down 
to the most conservative, have spoken 
rather clearly. The black May days in 
Odessa, the summer mutinies at Helsing- 
fors and Sveaborg, the clever robbing of 
government treasure trains, and the whole- 
sale and constant rule of assassination, 
have given unmistakable answer to the 
Stolypin hope that “temporary lawless- 
ness” is soon to be put down. In one week 
fifty-eight officials were murdered and 
forty-three more dangerously wounded, 
while the death list for the same time 
among mere policemen reached one hun- 
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dred and one, with ninety-two seriously 
wounded. Princes, generals, governors, 
admirals have been quite as often killed as 
merely wounded. Trepoff did die in bed, 
indeed, but poison has been more than just 
hinted at even in his case. 


THE ELEMENTS AMUCK 


The Vesuvian eruption in April, the 
total destruction of San Francisco by 
earthquake and fire scarce a fortnight 
later, and Valparaiso’s horror in August, 
have made 1906 one of the world’s most 
remarkable years in seismic disturbances. 
Scarcely a month of its twelve but has 
brought news of earthquake or volcano 
from some land or other—Samoa, Iceland 
and St. Vincent, the Philippines, Silesia 
and New Mexico; but these things have 
been overshadowed by the far more disas- 
trous calamities. Half a century in build- 
ing, half a minute in falling—the metrop- 
olis of our Pacific coast was wiped from 
the map on April 18. Four hundred and 
fifty-two lives were lost; four hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property was de- 
stroyed. Chile’s money loss was less than 
a half of California’s, but the fatalities 
outnumbered those of the earlier disturb- 
ance quite four to one. 

An earthquake destroys two thousand 
in Formosa, an avalanche engulfs two 
hundred and fifty-eight -Caucasian vil- 
lagers, the Sirio sinks with three hun- 
dred aboard—such were three of the 
year’s grim bulletins. Salisbury, England, 
and Atlantic City, New Jersey, reported 
frightful disasters on the rails; tidal 
waves and floods wiped out lives by the 
scores in Hawaii and India and our own 
Texas; while the typhoons which in Sep- 
tember and October devastated such vast 
areas on the Gulf coast and in China ac- 
counted for the deaths of over five thou- 
sand human beings, as well as property 
only to be valued in the millions. More 
than fifty thousand persons perished dur- 
ing the year by earthquake, hurricane or 
other manifestation of nature’s fury. 
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BEFORM——-ALL BRANDS 


In the year’s history in the United 


States the most indicative item has been 
that movement dubbed “anti-trust.” The 
President has figured conspicuously in it, 
through those speeches which dealt with 
“the menace of great fortunes,” or with 
“muck-rakers,” and especially in his mes- 
sages to Congress on the packing scan- 
dals, railroad rebating, and the control of 
great corporations, the Standard Oil 
standing at the head of the list. Congress 
rose to this demand of the chief executive 
and the people. It passed the railroad 
rate bill, the pure food bill, and a very 
radical meat inspection bill. It removed 
the tax from denaturized alcohol, and au- 
thorized an investigation of the relations 
between the railroads, coal mines and oil 
companies. 

No slight share of the year’s activities 
on these lines has dealt with this last- 
named greatest corporation, which even 
now is facing, in St. Louis, a federal at- 
tack against its very existence. In all 
nearly seven thousand charges have been 
lodged against it either by federal or state 
authorities, and grand juries have in al- 
most every case answered these charges 
with indictments. Rebate indictments 
(here the mighty Pennsylvania and New 
York Central roads have figured rather 
more prominently than they might have 
wished ) have also been plentiful, penalties 
in one case amounting to a total of one 
million three hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, while in two instances terms in 
the penitentiary were added to heavy 
fines. The year goes out with prosecutions 
pending against not only the Standard 
Oil and the meat packers, but also against 
the “trusts” which deal in drugs, tobacco, 
‘ice, sugar, coal, fertilizing matter, paper 
and groceries. Too much emphasis can 
not easily be placed on the immense sig- 
nificance to the national life, both of what 
has actually been done and what has been 
begun, the whole reform movement has 
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been so widespread, has gone into so many 
ramifications of the same great evil. 

The similar expression of much the 
same popular attitude as regards the 
great life insurance companies has gone 
steadily ahead since January, in an at- 
tempt to straighten out a situation which 
1905 had demonstrated as in need of thor- 
ough overhauling. McCall and McCurdy 
are no longer presidents of the New York 
and Mutual Life companies. The one has 
died; the other is in Europe, with suits 
pending against him for $3,370,342. 
Alexander Orr and Charles Peabody are 
the present chief executives of these great 
institutions, whose energies for the year 
have been given over to attempts to ap- 
pease the policy-holders in revolt. 

New York and New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware have rather divided 
the twelvemonth’s honors in the matter of 
political reform. The fights in the Empire 
and Keystone states were especially hot, 
and with seemingly opposite results. By 
the Hughes victory in New York “boss 
rule” as well as Hearstism was rebuked, 
but in Pennsylvania the fusion movement, 
which actually stood for purity and hon- 
esty in government, went down before 
“the regular (Republican) organization” 
largely because of a clever working of the 
slogan that Roosevelt must be supported 
by every “Republican” voter. “Old 
Pennsy” went from one fight to another, 
however, for scarcely had she decided for 
Stuart and against Emery as governor 
than she found insistent charges of the 
most outrageous “grafting” brought 
against those who had erected her Harris- 
burg capitol. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most magnificent buildings in the country, 
costing something more than thirteen mil- 
lion dollars—and “they” say that nine 
million dollars of this will not bear scru- 
tiny! 

In San Francisco, Schmitz and Ruef 
have been indicted for “graft.” “Gas” 
Addicks has lost, in Delaware, his long- 
continued fight, and that little state is at 
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last to have again two senators in the 
upper house at Washington—where, by 
the by, Smoot of Utah still holds the seat 
which a committee has decided he is not 
entitled to. The decision in the matter, by 
the senate itself, can not be long delayed. 


OUR GOVERNMENT 


The year’s gubernatorial elections, in- 
volving twenty-five states, presented Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, Nebraska, North and South Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington 
and Wyoming to the Republicans; the 
Democracy carried Oregon, Minnesota, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Texas. In these contests the interests of 
the country at large centered rather in the 
New York and Massachusetts fights be- 
cause of the stand made in the one case by 
W. R. Hearst and in the other by John B. 
Moran. The spring municipal election in 
Chicago attracted more than usual inter- 
est from other parts of the country. Mu- 
nicipal ownership of the street railways 
was the issue raised, those upholding the 
question winning the day, though the vote 
decided against municipal operation. As 
to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt will find a safe 
majority behind him, though the “work- 
ing margin” has been cut from one hun- 
dred and twelve to sixty-one. 

A significant event was that of the 
American Federation of Labor openly en- 
tering the field of politics. 

The ambassadorial staff of the United 
States has seen many changes. Luke E. 
Wright has gone to Tokio as our first am- 
bassador at that capital; Lloyd A. Gris- 
com has been sent to Brazil in a like 
capacity, and is now to leave there for 
Russia, succeeding Meyer. In Austro- 
Hungary, Bellamy Storer has been super- 
seded by Charles S. Francis, and in Tur- 
key, J. G. A. Leishman finds his legation 
raised to embassy, that he may the better 
cope with the subtle Sultan. 
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CUBA’ AND OTHER TROUBLES 


A distinct surprise of the year came to 
the world from Cuba. Estrada Palma, re- 
elected President of the little republic in 
March, though upon a contested vote, 
found himself in early August with an 
enthusiastic rebellion on his venerable 
hands. Under Generals Banderas and 
Guerra the revolutionists made steady 
headway, in cheerful despite of an “ex- 
traordinary” call for troops, an equally 
“extraordinary” session of the island Con- 
gress, and a decidedly “extraordinary” 
correspondence carried on with Washing- 
ton by Havana. Martial law did nothing 
to better the situation, which became so 
serious by September 13 that marines 
were landed from the Denver to safe 
guard American interests. Roosevelt’s 
warning that intervention was inevitable 
if the warring parties could not compose 
their conflicting interests did no more than 
announce to the world the prompt coming 
of just that step—taken on the 16th by 
the sending of Secretary of War Taft and 
Assistant Secretary of State Bacon to 
straighten out the tangle as best they 
might. Even then Palma himself proved 
so intractable that independence virtually 
ended for the youngest of the nations, 
American troops being landed and Charles 
E. Magoon relieving Mr. Taft of his re- 
sponsibilitics as Provisional Governor. 

The whole affair has been characterized 


‘by the good-natured and patient war sec- 


retary as “utterly disgusting.” No clear- 
er case of political suicide was ever of- 
fered. 

If Cuba surprised the onlookers, the 
rest of Central and South America has be- 
haved quite in the way to which the world 
has become accustomed ; that is, the terri- 
tory has been the scene of almost contin- 
ual petty wars. In various states there 
were seven of these miniature campaigns, 
the last (in July) being serious enough 
to involve Guatemala, Salvador and Hon- 
duras. In this dispute the United States 
took more interest, inasmuch as Mr. 
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Roosevelt was invited to play “referee.” 
His success in this, and in receiving the 
unanimous endorsement of Domingo’s for- 
eign creditors in his plan to readjust their 
claims and give the tiny state another 
chance to behave herself and get upon her 
financial feet once more, were but two of 
the year’s happenings pointing to him as 
distinctly one of the foremost figures in 
current history. 

On the side of peace the Third Pan- 
American Congress, which in July met at 
Rio, marks an advance of real value both 
in the relations of the American govern- 
ments one to another, and to the rest of 
the world. Secretary of State Root’s part 
in this was particularly noteworthy. His 
three months’ trip, comprising sixteen 
thousand miles and visits to ten of the 
greater South American cities, is worthy 
of more than the somewhat indifferent re- 
ception which it was given in the United 
States press. Mr. Root’s bearing and ut- 
terances have placed his country in a 
newly advantageous position to strength- 
en friendly as well as profitable relations 
with the lands in the southern part of the 
hemisphere. 


A CALL AND A CANAL 


Mr. Roosevelt’s trip to the canal strip 
on the Louisiana was indeed out of the 
ordinary. Unwritten precedent, prevent- 
ing the chief executive of the United 
States from leaving the country during 
his term of office, was ignored in the Pres- 
ident’s own belief that only a personal in- 
spection of the canal workings could 
properly fit him to advance its cause dur- 
ing the coming sessions of Congress. The 
press of the country took sharp sides in 
commenting on the violation of precedent, 
but the people as a whole seem to have 
approved—1906 has seen an immense deal 
of such approval given Mr. Roosevelt. 

The work on the much-talked-of canal 
now seems to be moving rapidly. Thirty 
millions in bonds have been sold by the 
treasury at the record price of 104; Con- 
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gress first decided on the lock-and-dam 
type, and then appropriated eleven million 
dollars to meet what had become a defi- 
ciency ; and, lastly, Commissioner Shonts 
calmed some popular distress by announc- 
ing that no Chinese labor is now nor will 
be employed in the strip. 

Across in the Philippines matters have 
not run so smoothly. Both Luke Wright 
and General James F. Smith, who have di- 
vided the Governor Generalship between 
them since January, have ruled with tact 
and wisdom, and a long step toward home 
tule was satisfactorily taken in March 
when the natives chose their own provin- 
cial governors.: But Congress smothered 
in committee the administration’s bill re- 
ducing the present extravagant duties on 
Philippine products, and the spirit of in- 
surrection has shown a discouraging re- 
crudescence. From March till October 
petty native warfare had to be met in the 
islands of Samar, Cebu and Leyte, one 
spectacular encounter (when the Amer- 
ican troops charged and exterminated a 
band of six hundred marauders entrenched 
in the crater of an extinct volcano) ac- 
counting for fifteen American lives. The 
total American casualties for the season’s 
disorders have been unofficially, though on 
excellent authority, placed at sixty-four. 

In Alaska, that other of our territories 
rather “out of touch” with the home coun- 
try, the lawless element has been repre- 
sented by seal poachers. In August, in 
this connection, word came of the shoot- 
ing of five Japanese, with the wounding 
and capture of fourteen others. It was 
clearly a case of international lawbreak- 
ing by the Japanese, however, and the 
Tokio government, after investigation, 
dropped the matter as best scttled as it 
was. 

THE FAR EAST AND AFRICA 


The Mikado’s advisors, however, could 
not look in just this way on the exclusion 
of Japanese children from the San Fran- 
cisco public schools. Segregation may be 
the more accurate word, but, however that 
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may be, the fact grew to disagreeably se- 
rious proportions, bringing an official pro- 
test to Washington, sending Sccretary 
Metcalf to the coast to investigate, and 
even now dragging its course through the 
tortuous channels of diplomatic give and 
take. Organized labor’s growing dislike 
of Oriental competition has been directly 
blamed for the entire regrettable occur- 
rence. 

“The little brown Yankees of the East” 
have figured not a little in the year’s 
chronicle. A new ministry has come to 
power, with Saion-ji as Premier. Oku as- 
sumed command of the army, following 
the death of Kodama, in July. The gov- 
ernment has purchased the railway sys- 
tems of the home islands, and rapidly 
pushed its work of regeneration in Man- 
churia, has opened Dalny and other ports 
to the world’s commerce, and has put 
down a nasty little rebellion in Korea. 

Trouble of even more serious sort has 
come to the country in the guise of fam- 
ine. A territory of fifteen thousand square 
miles was directly affected, the sufferers 
numbering more than one million five hun- 
dred and sixty thousand, and the fight 
with hunger and physical want lasting 
from February till late August. 

Across on the mainland gaunt famine 
has also stalked through both India and 
China. In China, too, have occurred, since 
January, three happenings of larger in- 
terest to the world, and, in one case at 
least, of greater importance. In February 
an anti-foreign outbreak was produced in 
Nanchang (reportedly through the un- 
wise intervention of missionary workers in 
local real estate quarrels), which resulted 
in the murder of eight missionaries, under 
particularly distressing conditions. In 
October came the official admission of fail- 
ure in the Chinese attempt to complete 
and operate the Hankow-Canton railway, 
which only last year had been forced from 
Belgian and American hands. In Novem- 
ber, finally, was issued that edict approv- 
ing a form of constitutional government, 
the provincial officials being entrusted 
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with the task of drawing up suggestions 
from which the throne might at last de- 
duce a working scheme. 

It is distinctly remarkable in Oriental 
history that the one year should see this 
same thing occurring in another of the 
autocracies of the Far East. In August, 
Persia’s Shah authorized just such a par- 
liament, which actually met at Teheran in 
October, making a notably creditable be- 
ginning in its scarcely-learned duties. 
Europe’s political organs comment at 
length on both of these departures from 
Asiatic precedent, the (London) Spec- 
tator secing in them a further warning 
to troubled Russia. ‘She has been able to 
lag centuries behind the rest of Europe, 
because Asia has been with her in sluggish 
neglect of popular rights. What will be- 
come of her when Asia, on her eastern 
borders, urges her forward as pointedly as 
does all Europe?” 

Most serious of all the petty wars of 
the Dark Continent was the rebellion of 
the Natal Zulus against Great Britain. 
Breaking out suddenly on February 9, 
first the colony and then the motherland 
herself were hard put to it to prevent such 
another war as befell in the eighties. Six 
months’ hard fighting scarcely proved 
enough. August was here before London 
and.Durban felt quite safe again. 

Two African conflicts of even greater 
size than any of these have threatened— 
but been avoided. In the first place the 
Kaiser’s interference in Moroccan affairs 
had spread the cloud of unrest low over 
that irresponsible land of young Abdul- 
Aziz, and 1906 saw, in its opening month, 
the representatives of the Powers gath- 
ered in the little Spanish town of Alge- 
ciras to straighten out the tangle. On 
April 7 harmony had prevailed (Ambas- 
sador White, the United States represent- 
ative, having had not a little to do in 
bringing about the final peaceful settle- 
ment); the predominance of France was 
recognized; Germany received recognition 
of her policy of internationalism; the 
“open door” had been made an established 
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fact; troublesome details of banking and 
policing had been amicably arranged— 
and, of greater importance than all else, 
the Anglo-French entente had been vin- 
dicated to all the world. 

The second of the two crises referred to 
came with May, when the encroachments 
of Turkey in the Tabah territory came 
dangerously near an open rupture be- 
tween Constantinople and London. An 
English ultimatum, however, proved, in 
the last resort, quite as powerful as such 
documents at her hands usually do, and in 
another week the world’s interests in Af- 
rica had forgotten Tabah in the less 
threatening announcement that Thomas 
F. Ryan had bought large interests in 
King Leopold’s Congoland rubber hold- 
ings. 


EUROPE’S POLITICS AND PROMISES 


The European ‘situation, as the new 
year comes in, is essentially peaceful. A 
continental war seems farther off than at 
any time during the past twenty years. 

The death of Christian of Denmark (in 
January) called Frederick VIII to the 
throne, and Haakon has been crowned in 
Norway’s ancient capital, but such events 
have held less close bearing upon the gen- 
eral political condition of affairs than the 
election of Fallieres as President of 
France. His accession to power was 
sharply followed by the downfall of the 
Rouvier ministry, domestic dissatisfaction 
with the government doubtless being in- 
creased by the international “finessing” of 
the Kaiser; the Sarrien ministry which 
followed falling in its own turn in Octo- 
ber, before the group of abler men at 
whose head stands Clemenceau, with Pic- 
quart holding the war portfolio—a name 
so closely interwoven in the world’s mind 
with the whole unjust Dreyfus story as to 
suggest that 1906 has brought to that 
abused captain complete vindication of all 
which has been used to blacken his name 
for twelve long years. 

Politics across the channel has brought 
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a new House of Commons, the Liberals 
coming out of the election (fought and 
won on the issue of free trade) with such 
a majority as England has not given them 
since 1832. Balfour received unmistak- 
able proof of the people’s distrust ; Cham- 
berlain, though “Chamberlainism”’ itself 
was disastrously defeated, was triumph- 
antly returned to his seat. And to-day the 
tight little island finds one sole issue fore- 
most in her debates. Home rule for Ire- 
land may come later (Mr. Bryce predicts 
it before Easter), and the amazing activ- 
ity of a new-born Woman’s Suffrage 
party may enliven the consideration of 
weightier matters, but England is now 
wholly interested in the proposed educa- 
tion bill. The Commons have passed it, 
largely as it was presented to them by 
Augustine Birrell, and it is before the 
Lords—where already it has suffered not 
a little at their wholly unsympathetic 
hands. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


In religion’s field the happenings of 
1906 have more often told of dissension 
than otherwise; indeed, the peaceful set- 
tlement of the long-standing dispute be- 
tween the Scotch Free Church and the 
United Free Church, and the reunion, in 
this country, of the Cumberland Presby- 
terians with the Presbyterians proper, 
after ninety-six years of separation, are 
practically the only entries which may be 
made on the credit side of the church’s 
ledger. 

On the other hand, the differences be- 
tween church and state in France have 
steadily increased, and in Spain some sim- 
ilar rupture dangerously threatens, with 
the further complication of the validity of 
civil marriages having been grafted upon 
it by the act of the king himself. Divorce 
plus scandal has struck more than one 
titled household, the Crown Princess of 
Sweden threatening to follow the lead of. 
Princess Louise of Saxe-Coburg and leave 


her husband; the Marlborough name be- 
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ing tossed about only less disgracefully 
than that of Castellane. Yet the world’s 
notables still marry happily. Alfonso 
XIII Ied England’s Princess of Batten- 
burg to the altar in May; Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bavaria has married the Spanish 
Infant Maria Theresa; while the same 
month which saw the wedding of Miss 
Alice Roosevelt to Congressman Long- 
worth of Ohio witnessed the nuptials of 
Prince Eitel Fritz of Germany and the 
Duchess Sophie of Oldenburg. On July 
fourth (surely something in the line of 
historical coincidences!) the Kaiser was 
made a grandfather, the infant son of the 
Crown Prince arriving on the imperial 
Teutonic stage that morning. 


THE SPIRIT OF ANARCHY 


The anarchistic spirit has by no means 
confined itself to the empire of the un- 
happy Czar. Plots against the lives of 
Presidents Palma and Fallieres have been 
discovered no more than in time to thwart 
them, while the laying bare of a conspir- 
acy against Alfonso of Spain, in April, 
did not prevent that most dramatic at- 
tempt on the morning of his marriage. 
Nothing more startlingly tragic has 
marked the course of the year; twenty 
were killed and sixty seriously injured by 
the flower-clad bomb which Morales hurled 
down into the wedding procession. 

It was, again, a spirit close akin to an- 
archy at its worst which ruled Springfield, 
Ohio, during February’s last two days, 
when a mob of whites, enraged at a mur- 
der committed by a negro, burned the col- 
ored quarter. For fifty hours terror held 
the city, whose authorities stood helpless 
till state militia brought back some sem- 
blance of law and order. In the south, six 
months later, Atlanta, Georgia, was made 
the scene of a temporary suspension of 
civilization, with a Turkish brutality and 
cruelty in the saddle. Outrages against 
womanhood, proved and alleged, had wak- 
ened the indiscriminate savagery of the 
lower part of the white population, and 
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before the troops had ended the murder 
and arson of those four bloody days 
twenty-five men had been shot to death, 
with the seriously wounded numbering 
seventy-two. In comparison with this out- 
break, the lynchings in Chattanooga 
(March 19) and Springfield, Missouri 
(April 14), fade into relative insignifi- 
cance, though the one case becomes more 
unusual in that the lynchers ignored a 
death-stay granted by the Federal Su- 
preme Court, while in the other it has 
since been proved beyond all question that 
not one of the three men hung was guilty 
of the crime with which all were charged. 

In the matter of strikes, 1906 (outside 
of Russia) has a cleaner bill to show than 
has become usual of any recent year. 
March, indeed, saw the issuance of a “‘sus- 
pension order” in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields which seriously threatencd industrial 
peace, but, after five weeks of idleness for 
fully one hundred and fifty thousand op- 
eratives, a settlement with their employers 
was reached. Europe’s labor troubles were 
worse than ours. The Pas de Calais dis- 
trict of France, from the middle of March 
till late in April, was under martial law, 
with striking miners face to face with 
troops, while Italy’s strike (May) num- 
bered fully six hundred thousand idle, 
restless laborers. 


VICTORIES OF SCIENCE AND SPORT 


Science in general and enginecring in 
particular have not been so troubled by 
labor. The great tunnel beneath New 
York’s North River has been pushed 
ahead to practical completion, while, 
across the seas, since January trains have 
been running regularly through the 
Simplon. 

But science, even aided by American 
pluck, could not reach the pole! Com- 
mander Peary tried it, as many believe 
only he could have tried, but when forced 
to turn back to the touch of civilization 
again he had still two hundred and three 
miles between him and that most sought- 
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for stick. Peary set a new “farthest 
north” record, to be sure, but that far 
from satisfies him; he is already talking 
of and discussing tentative plans for a 
“next trip.” 

So, too, is Walter Wellman. He was 
booked to sail above the ice floes in an air- 
ship, but something went wrong after he 
had reached Spitzbergen, and his winter 
is being spent comfortably in France, 
which, after all, is more to be desired as a 
winter resort than is the Arctic circle. 

If the United States navy is to enjoy a 
glory reflected from Peary’s splendid ef- 
fort, then should the mention of it fall 
close to the record of that navy’s greatest 
review, when, in the opening days of Sep- 
tember, its battleships and cruisers ma- 
neuvered and boomed before President 
Roosevelt in the waters of Long Island 
Sound. If, on the other hand, pole-seek- 
ing is a sport, then let it be written here 
with that long list of athletic victories 
which Americans, both at home and 
abroad, have this year won in their land’s 
honor. 

It is true, Harvard’s eight could not 
quite defeat their rivals from the English 
Cambridge, and bring over the cup which 
the Belgians were to capture, but the 
showing which the United States team 
made at Athens, winning the international 
Olympic games with eleven firsts, eight 
seconds and five thirds (seventy-eight 
points in all!) more than made up for that 
Putney-Mortlake defeat. An American 
horse, Vanderbilt’s ““Maintenon,” captured 
the French Derby, and an American 
aeronaut, Captain F. P. Lahm, U. S..A., 
won the Bennett Cup for long distance 
ballooning. The year’s automobile tri- 
umphs go to France, Szisz driving to a 
wonderful victory in the two-day Grand 
Prix at Le Mans in June, and Louis Wag- 
ner, in October, outdistancing the whole 
field entered for the big annual automobile 
event, the Vanderbilt run at Mineola, 
Long Island. 
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Perhaps it is human to comment on the 
unusual, not the usual, and as the unusual 
is often, too, the disagreeable, the dis- 
tressing, or the dramatic, so any review of 
the twelve months just past is apt to take 
on a color darker than gives the most ac- 
curate idea of the finished whole. Unset- 
tled, as at first suggested, is a fit and fair 
adjective for 1906. Discouraging it 
surely is not, in spite of things left un- 
done that ought to have been done, and 
others done that might far better have 
been left undone. As the new year comes 
in, the old world may well look on into its 
months with hopefulness—the United 
States especially has, perhaps never be- 
fore, faced another year’s round from so 
prosperous, so promising a vantage- 
ground. Bountiful crops (more than elev- 
en million bales of cotton, a mammoth 
wheat harvest of exceptional quality, and 
so on practically through the whole long 
list of our agriculture products), a pro- 
duction of pig iron far beyond all prece- 
dent, increasing dividends and wages paid 
by an increasing number of transporta- 
tion and industrial companies, larger sav- 
ings bank accounts, exports beyond any 
former time, a “high-water mark” year in 
the coal industry, a national surplus of 
twenty-five million dollars as compared 
with a deficit at the same time last year— 
such an enumeration might be carried on 
to an almost indefinite length. 

The history of to-morrow will find three 
main sources of interest in 1906: It will 
mark the year as bringing three distress- 
ingly great natural catastrophies to Italy, 
to California and to Chile; it will find in 
its course the unconquerable beginnings 
in this country of a great popular move- 
ment against either corporate or individ- 
ual power unfairly used; and it will look 
back upon it as having slowly but surely 
shaped out Russia’s emancipation from an 
irresponsible autocracy. 


A SKETCH .- 
By Bliss Carman 


N the shade of a wide veranda, 

Where the sand-heat shimmers and glows, 
Fronting the high Sierras, 

In their tints of purple and rose, 


There in her grass-rope hammock, 
Idly she sits and swings, 

Kicking the floor in rhythm 
To the throb of her banjo strings. 


She is dark as a Spanish gipsy, 
Save for the eyes of blue, 
Her skirt is divided khaki, 


Her sombrero is pushed askew. 


She is ardent and fine as a flower, 
She is fearless and frank as a man, 

In her heart is the wind of the desert, 
On her cheek is the mountain tan. 


What is the gorgeous music 
She plays in a mood s0 slight, 

Whose cadences haunt my fancy, 
Barbaric as love or night? 


It rings through the painted cajion, 
Where the dizzy trails deploy, 
Piercing our modern sorrow 
With its pagan note of joy. 


Is it an Aztec measure, 
Some Indian minstrelsy, 

Or a great ungirdled love-song 
From the magic isles of the sea? 


Whatever the theme of the music, 
Passion or prayer or praise, 

It breaks with a dying cadence, 
It will follow me all my days. 


HAPPY RETURNS 


By Mary Talbot Campbell 


AUTHOR OF “A CELESTIAL GARMENT, 
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A SMALL PERSON, TOW HEAD,” 


“THE COMING OF TO-MORROW,” ETC. 


ing feet thundered across the porch, 
through the door and into the din- 
ing-room. George made a dash for his 
mother, head down in threatened attack, 
but checked himself with rough tender- 
ness, to rub a cold, red cheek against her 
white one. Little Elsie ran to Aunt Mol- 
ly, crying: 

“You ith tho pretty !” 

“Sure!” agreed the boy, “but she ain’t 
in it with mother !” 

“You scamp!’—but the thin face was 
pink, as Florence, admonishing them not 
to wake baby Caroline, left the room to 
prepare lunch. “I’d as lief be named 
clothesline as Caroline!” ejaculated 
George. Then he drew a chair close to 
Molly and, nursing one foot with deep 
interest, consulted her in a low tone: 

“Say, is a anniversary a day that comes 
round the same time every year an’ you 
wish you hadn’t done it?” 

The girl strove to meet his grave young 
eyes seriously. 

“No, you’re often glad, George. It’s a 
day when something important in your 
life happened, like a birthday, which is 
the anniversary of one’s coming to the 
world. Sometimes one looks back through 
tears to recall the long farewell of Death.” 

“But a wedding anniversary is sad for 
sure, ain’t it?” 

The girl started, an ache at her heart: 

“Oh! I hope not, dear, for I’m to be 
married soon.” 

“Hully gee! Don’t!” 

“Why, little man?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,”—and one finger 
plowed his extension sole with careful 
nail,—“but o’ course it'll make you a 
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heap sweeter, but you won’t be so fat and 
glad.” 

Again he lifted thoughtful, puzzled 
eyes, seeing mental pictures of a sweet, 
worn face as he studied Molly’s rosy 
beauty. The girl laid a tender hand on 
the little restless fingers and absently they 
closed on hers as he shoved near to ask: 

“How could a fellow make a wedding 
anniversary glad?” 

“Why, by love and presents and telling 
freely all the sweet things he feels in his 
heart.” 

“They give things, like birthdays and 
Christmas ?” 

“If possible.” 

The earnest face was radiant now, and 
the child hugged both knees as he rocked 
on his chair. 

“Then that’s dead easy! But say, if 
you ain’t got money ’nough for two, 
which do you give it to?” 

“Why the wife I should say, or jointly 
to both.” 

“But the mother, don’t she—?” 

“Why, the wife is the mother, dear 
goose !” 

The boy’s face burned. 

“Cert! that’s one on me; but mother 
never seems like anythin’ but just 
mother.” : 


When left alone the children plotted 
with enthralling mystery, a fat bank-pig 
being forced to disgorge every coin with 
which he was stuffed. To the subdued jin- 
gle of the musical change, George in cau- 
tious whispers explained a wedding anni- 
versary, the requirements of the occasion 
and what he had overheard his parents 
say: 
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HE DREW A CHAIR CLOSE TO MOLLY AND CONSULTED HER 
IN A LOW TONE 


MARY 


An’ Father sort 0’ choked an’ said the 
anniversaries come too fast for his pocket- 
book, but for him, he’d live every minute 
of it over gladly, ’cept to make it easier 
fer her an’ buy her pretties, ’stead of just 
things she needs an’s gotter have. Mother 
she says ‘Hush? an’ kissed his mouth shut 
an’ mussed up his hair an’ laughed an’ 
cried t’onct, an’ I couldn’t hear nothin’, 
so I sneaked ’cause I don’t guess grown- 
ups like to get caught snufflin’? more’n 
kids. Besides I felt sloppy, hearin’ Mother. 
So you see, Elsie, we’ve gotter get some- 
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A FAT BANK-PIG WAS FORCED TO 
DISGORGE EVERY CENT 


thin’ pretty long’s Father can’t. Not a 
toothbrush n’r hangkerchuf, but just 
somethin’ to look at. Mind, you’re not to 
ask Aunt Moll, ’cause she’ll tell somethin’ 
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er other Mother needs, an’ we know from 
Father that what she really needs is what 
she don’t!” 

This was too deep for Elsie, but faith 
in her leader never faltered. 


“Going down town, George?” asked 
Molly shortly before the twenty-seventh, 
when the wedding anniversary was to be 
celebrated. 

“Yep.” 2 

“Well, see here, Manny, if you’re think- 
ing of wedding presents, let me sug- 
gest—” 

“No you don’t!” cried the boy, with- 
a parting grin, and jumped from the 
porch with a war-whoop of triumph. No 
siree! It was all picked out—if he 
could only raise fifty cents more! 
At the mere thought that he might 
fail, all the joy of life seemed 
leaking away drop by drop. 

Half an hour later a boy with 
grave mouth but glad eyes walked 
into a jewelry store on Second 
Avenue, for love has manifold in- 
spirations and George had found 
a way. 

“Hello, my boy, watch out of 
order again?” asked Mr. Sanford, 
smiling at the little fellow. 

“Nope! but say, could you lend 
a feller fifty cents on his watch 
and then let me pay it back an’ 
have my watch again some day?” 

A dangerous unsteadiness in 
the child’s voice caught the jewel- 
er’s interest. 

“Sure, George, if I knew your 
father would be willing.” 

“You bet he would! He’d get her a raft 
0 things if he had the money, but it’s 
gotter be a s’prise, you see—” 

And then the whole story came out, and 
how he lacked just fifty cents. The man’s 
arm stole across the square little shoul- 
ders, as he listened, but he gave George a 
manly slap on the back, the boy in his 
heart understanding the shaky control of 
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the struggling child, which could with- 
stand no coddling. 

“Fork over, and the cash is yours, kid, 
and I’]l make out a claim check.” 

Trembling fingers strove to slip the 
watch from its chain, but the silver case 
blurred to gigantic proportions as the 
boy fought the rising flood within. 


"SAY, COULD YOU LEND A FELLER 
FIFTY CENTS ON HIS WATCH?” 


“T’ve gotter keep the ch-chain or she'll 
catch on.” 

“Sure! Jet me unclasp it and I’ll pin the 
loose end in your pocket, so Sherlock 
Holmes himself would ask you for the 
time. You’re a lucky kid to have a mother 
to do things for! On the square, I’d give 
my whole store for the chance you’ve got 
to-day!” 

The boy’s face was lifted, tremulous, 
but shining like a cathedral window seen 
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from the inside, transfigured by the tri- 
umphing light of love. With cold fingers 
the child handed over his own throbbing 
heart beating bravely in a shining sil- 
ver case and dumbly wondered at the glad- 
ness of the ache which tortured him. 

“Wish the folks many happy returns 
for me, and, say, if you know an honest 
kid that would like to earn some money 
out of school, send him down to the store 
Saturday.” 

Wet eyes and gripping fingers were 
mutely eloquent as the boy turned speech- 
less away, but from the door a cheery 
“S’long !” was thrown back to the smiling 
man. 


Cuddling the baby on her breast, Flor- 
ence’s face was translucent with soft 
gleams of inner joy as she walked beside 
her husband, whose giving had no outer 
manifestation on this their wedding day. 
At the foot of the stairs their children 
stood, lifting peachy faces to be kissed, 
Elsie dancing with excitement and cry- 
ing: 

“Merry Crithmuth!” to her subsequent 
confusion and the general mirth. But 
George recited glibly: 

“Many happy returns!” 

As Molly crowned the dear Mother with 
the soft blue hat, Will saw his girlish love 
flush into flitting life through rosy de- 
light. 

“And to think! I never expected a sin- 
gle thing!” 

“You jutht wait!” lisped Elsie. 

George’s frown came too late, so he 
headed the procession to the parlor, Flor- 
ence walking sedately to steady her un- 
pinned hat, while Will carried the baby. 

“Girls mean well, but they ain’t never 
game! You wasn’t to know till after 
breakfast,” and opening the door the boy 
paused dramatically before the table, over 
the center of which a hat box was turned 
upside down, concealing some mystery. 
Lingering over the dénowement the child 
slid one finger under the edge of the box 
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THE MOTHER GIRDLED HER CHILDREN WITH STRAINING ARMS, AS SHE BUBBLED 
OVER WITH PRETTY ENTHUSIASM 


and paused. In a tense effort to be “game” 
and not tell, Elsie stood in worshipful at- 
titude before the holy of holies, her chub- 
by hands tightly folded on the table. 

A boyish shout burst from the father 
as the secret stood revealed; but after one 
strangled gurgle of laughter, Florence 
was on her knees, arms extended along the 
table, a face of rapt joy raised to the an- 
niversary gift. Little rippling quivers 
stirred the shining sweetness of her look, 


but her husband had himself well in hand, 
with the help of the baby, into whose help- 
less stomach he plunged a convulsed face 
when things were too much for him. 
George, turning questioning eyes from 
one to the other, was reassured. 

On a sheet of foolscap paper a tiny 
bride and groom marched arm in arm, he 
black clad, she in gleaming white with a 
floating veil and sweeping train. Before 
the pair in staggering letters was printed, 
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“A Glad Wedding.” In the bridal wake 
followed with blue-eyed calm three wee 
china figures, stuck erect on little wads of 
gum. About these sturdy dolls sprawled 
the words, “The Happy Returns.” As 
this last fact dawned on the living groom, 
he fled from the room, choking, followed 
by a bowed and heaving, though silent 
Molly. But the Mother, with roguish rap- 
ture and face blooming like a girl’s be- 
neath the rakish tilt of her new hat, gir- 
died her children with straining arms, as 
she bubbled over with pretty enthusiasm: 

“How did you ever think of anything 
so beautiful? I suppose this is Father and 
this is Mother—” 

“An’ thith ith me! An’ thith ith George 
an’ thith ith baby!” interrupted Elsie. 

Then George explained: 

“T got ’em at Sterling’s, but I couldn’t 
*ford the glass bowl that oughter cover 
?em, but I thought you could turn the 
celery glass over you two, an’ us kids is 
china an’ we’ll wash, so we can stand out- 
side. We got us at the ten-cent store.” 
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Glowing with delight at her apprecia- 
tion, George manfully kept the secret of 
his watch, though lonely little fingers went 
constantly to the empty pocket, like a 
tongue searching the vacant gum for a 
lost tooth. 

Through a tender mist the kneeling 
bride smiled into the beady eyes of her 
figured prototype, while the groom, with 
fiercely curling mustache, glared straight 
ahead in a fixed determination to get it 
done with. 

“Mother’s so happy it almost hurts !” 

George squeezed her covertly : 

“Aint you most glad’s Aunt Molly ?” 

“Aunt Molly? Why, son! Aunties 
know just nothing at all about gladness 
—unless they are mothers, too, and 
have”’—there was a gay catch in her voice 
—“some Happy Returns like mine!” 

The mysteries of life were many, but 
the boy inwardly determined to tell Aunt 
Molly to do it after all, for there must be 
more in it than a fellow could see from the 
outside. 


MEMORY 
By Samuel McCoy 


|< moonlit winter nights I walk: alone 
In life, but then your memory I keep; 
And dreaming on, my slow steps slower grown, 
Reaching at last the house where I must sleep, 
When, as if beckoned, lifting up my head 
To gaze upon the winter moon for peace, 
Her light, through lacing wintry boughs, is shed 
Full on my face, nor bids my sorrow cease: 
For lo! she weareth beauty like your own. 


And though I turn, and, opening the door 

To those dark chambers where I dwell alone, 
Think to forget vour life forevermore, 

Still through an upper window in the room 
Her shafts my hidden hours pursue, 

And still, that sweetness lighting up the gloom, 
I think of you, and ever think of you. 


. 


POEMS: AFTER GEORGE F. WATTS 
By Florence Earle Coates 


I 
LOVE AND DEATH 


MOMENT, Death !—only a moment more! 
She is my all: have pity! stay thy hand! 
Behold! a fearful suppliant I stand !— 

Take not away what thou canst not restore! 


At thy approach, the birds have ceased to sing; 
The roses of my lintel droop and pine, 
The genial sun itself doth coldly shine, 
And in thy shadow all seems darkening. 


’ That thou art merciless, as men declare, 
I'll not believe. Thy look is kind, not stern: 
And they who judge thee ill of me shall learn 
To know thee, Death !—for thou wilt spare—wilt spare! 


See, thou art strong! and I am weak—so werk! 
All beings that draw breath at last are thine; 
Thou wilt not covet this sole joy of mine— 

Nor to deprive me of its solace seek? 


Yet come no nearer! Shouldst thou pass this door, 
My heart that so importunes thee would break. 
Go back a little! For compassion’s sake, | 

Go back ! and hither—ah, return no more! 


In vain, in vain! O awful Majesty! 
Thy very breath appals my fluttering heart. . . . 
Invader dread, what strength have I or art— 
What, save my anguish, to oppose ’gainst thee? 


Enter! the door is open: Yet this much 

Let my submission of thy pity earn: 

When through the shaded portal thou return, 
On me—me also, lay thy easeful touch! 


LOVE AND DEATH 
FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R. A. 


LOVE AND LIFE 
FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATT®, R. A. 


POEMS: AFTER GEORGE F. WATTS 


By Florence Earle Coates 
II 
LOVE AND LIFE 


Ts hand I press, 
And am not much afraid: 
Though danger lie in wait in every glade, 
Thou, Love, hast might to comfort and caress 
My helplessness. 


The way is steep; 

But thou wilt soothe its pain: 

And when at last the utmost height we gain, 
To the soft shelter of thy wings I’ll creep, 
And sleep—and sleep. 


' The way is long; 
But though I wearied be, 
Still gazing upward, I shall gaze on thee; 
And thy angelic voice, more sweet than song, 
Will make me strong. 


Whate’er betide, 

I, Love,—who may not know 

Whence I have journeyed, nor the way I go,— 
Am still content to follow at thy side, 
O deathless guide! 


THE LAW OF THE LAKES 


By J. Olivier Curwood 


cEWEN had fought like ten men. 
Mire crew stood back, cowed and 
bleeding, and McEwen rested on 

his capstan-bar. He had done murder, 
and he knew that he was at the climax of 
his misfortunes. But he had meted out 
vengeance in full measure, and though 
the stings of regret were coming with 
a cooler realization of what men would 
call his crime, his whole being still 
throbbed with the primal instinct that had 
called upon him to become the messenger 
of a good but unreasoning justice. The 
dead man at his feet had been a sinning 
thing, a coveter of that which every man 
holds precious unto himself. McEwen 
was glad that he had killed him. For an 
instant the little woman behind him had 
been glad, too. This was McEwen’s wife. 
Now there was quiet where had been 
the strife of battle. Seven men had strug- 
gled with McEwen, and six of them, their 
hearts filled with sympathy, rested for 
the command of the seventh, who lay 
only partly conscious upon the deck. This 
seventh was the captain. McEwen had 
struck him hard, and the face of the 
woman was filled with hatred as she looked 
upon the great bulk of the master in his 
defeat. She came up to the man who was 
her husband and took one of his naked 
arms between her hands, the light of a 
great love shining in her eyes. McEwen’s 
wife was almost beautiful. Now, when 
the world had come to look its blackest to 
the man whose life had been indissolubly 
mixed with misfortune, it was she who had 
innocently edged him on to final ruin. The 
knowledge was slowly coming to him as 
he waited for the next attack. His eyes 
gleamed with the fire of an animal long- 
ing, and he took one step toward the pros- 
trate captain to measure over again the 
justice which was due to two, but which 


had emptied itself unsparingly upon the 
head of one. But the woman was before 
him. She turned her back upon the crew 
and twined one of her arms around the 
man’s neck. With her other hand she drew 
his head down until it rested upon her 
shoulder. When men came up behind 
him the desire for vengeance had gone out 
of McEwen. Not a sound fell from his 
lips as the ship’s irons were snapped over 
his wrists. Soothed into submission by 
the touch of the one for whom he had 
given his life, he walked quietly with his 
captors to the little cabin that had been 
his wife’s, and there, with the door barred 
behind them, the two were left alone. 

It was a long time before either the 
woman or the man spoke. McEwen seat- 
ed himself and his companion kneeled si- 
lently and held his manacled hands close 
to her. As darkness slowly hid her hus- 
band’s face she crept up to him until her 
cold, wet cheek rested against his own. 

“Don’t cry,” he whispered. “You 
weren’t to blame—you couldn’t be!” 
There was supreme faith in his voice. 

“T struck him!’ cried the woman. “O, 
I struck him hard, Jim!” She laid her 
head upon the man’s knees and sobbed. 
“Oh, Jim—Jim—I’d give my life if I 
hadn’t told you!” 

“No—no—it was right,” replied Mc- 
Ewen. “I am to blame, little girl—only 
me. I knew Hendricks—I knew the cap- 
tain—I was a fool for bringing you on 
a trip with them. I could stand their 
eying you, an’ smiling, but when Hen- 
dricks came upon you forr’rd, like a 
sneak, and insulted—” 

“T hit him—I hit him!” sobbingly in- 
terrupted the woman. 

“Yes, you hit him. I know you hit 
him hard,” said the man. 

His wife slipped up between his arms 
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and McEwen pressed her to him until the 
irons on his wrist hurt her back. “But I 
hit ’im harder,” he added, grimly. “I 
hit ’im considerable harder. And I’m 
glad!” 

“Jim—Jim”—pleaded the woman. 

“Yes; I’m glad,” repeated the man, 
doggedly. “But I’m sorry for you, Anne. 
There was a time when I thought the 


THE CREW STOOD BACK AND McEWEN RESTED 
ON HIS CAPSTAN-BAR 


worst had happened. That was when lit- 
tle Jim died. Then I lost my ship, my 
berth, and had to turn common seaman 
to keep you from starving. I’ve always 
been unlucky, and now—” 


OF THE LAKES 


McEwen caught himself, and his wife 
did not question. Hours afterward the 
woman knocked on the barred door, and 
the man on watch let her out. It was 
nearly midnight, but a light was burn- 
ing brightly in the captain’s cabin. Mc- 
Ewen’s wife took a few steps toward it, 
then hesitated and turned into the shadow 
of the galley. Only a few faint gleams 
of the stern-lights streaked the gloom 
of the afterdeck, and into this she walked 
silently and leaned over the rail of the 
ship. For a long time she gazed out into 
the blackness of the sea. Now and then 
over this highway of the lakes there glim- 
mered faintly the lights of other ships, 
and far astern she saw a glowing, ever- 
changing eye that guarded a point of the 
Michigan wilderness, winking at her, it 
seemed, like a ball of fire behind lids con- 
stantly opening and closing. Behind that 
light the woman knew there lay the still- 
ness and the peace of a land unclaimed by 
human strife, and into her heart there 
came a longing to reach over into it and 

to take with her the ironed man she 

had left back in the little cabin. As she 
thought of the restfulness there, amid 
the forests that breathed of good will 
to all living things, the great red eye 
winked and winked at her, and each 
time, as the hurrying ship left it far- 
ther behind, it seemed to call to her 
more eagerly, yet with growing hope- 
lessness. At last it sank behind a for- 
est headland, but even then a last re- 
flection flashed up into the sky, and when 
that was gone the woman buried her head 
in her arms and sobbed and listened to 
the gurgling music of the running water 
in the ship’s wake. After a little she 
slipped out among the shadows of the 
deck and approached a broad-backed fig- 
ure that was leaning over the wheel of the 
schooner, 

“Mr. Williams, can I talk with you— 
just a minute, please?” she asked. 

The man turned and lifted his lantern 
as McEwen’s wife came up into the light. 


“MR. WILLIAMS, CAN I TALK WITH YOU JUST A MINUTE, PLEASE?” SHE ASKED 
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In the struggle that day the woman had 
seen him protect her husband from a 
vicious blow of the captain’s, as if by ac- 
cident, and she had confidence in him. 

“T want to thank you,” she said. “I 
want to thank you for—for not hurting 
him.” 

The wheelman lowered his lantern from 
the white, beautiful face of the woman and 
turned the wick down so that it left them 
almost in darkness. 

“T saw what you did,” she added. “You 
don’t blame him, then?” 

“No,” growled the sailor. He looked 
suspiciously in the direction of the cap- 
tain’s lighted cabin. “By damn, Id al- 
most done it myself—f’r Betsy !” 

“Betsy is your wife?” 

The wheelman nodded and sucked his 
pipe audibly. For a few moments the 
two stood silent, looking out into the 
blackness that hung over the sea ahead. 

“You think—there’s no hope?” fal- 
tered McEwen’s wife. 


Williams had expected this. He an- 
swered equivocally. 
“We're bound f’r Bufflo. If it was 


Detroit, or Algonac—” he stopped, hop- 
ing that the other would understand. 

“What difference does it make where 
we’re bound for?” she persisted, laying 
a hand upon his arm. 

The sailor sucked harder at the stem 
of his pipe. He drove the schooner a 
point out of her course to busy himself, 
then brought her slowly back, and. 
thought hard as he worked. “Well, it 
means this,” he finally said, cornered. “If 
a ship was just leavin? Duluth an’ I was 
to kill a man, ’r c’mmit piracy, I’d be pun- 
ished by the state for which we was bound, 
even if the port was a thousand miles 
away. It’s the law o’ the lakes.” 

“I understand—I understand !? moaned 
the woman. “In New York—they— 
kill—" 

“And in Michigan they don’t,” said 
Williams. 

Mrs. McEwen’s hand dropped from 
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his arm. For a few moments she stood 
with bowed head, and Williams, with a 
thick feeling in his throat, thought that 
she was crying. But when she spoke to 
him again her voice was so firm that it 
startled him. 

“You’ve been kind, Mr. Williams. I'll 
always think of it,” she said, and walked 
in the direction of the captain’s cabin, this 
time boldly. 

“God help me,” she whispered to her- 
self. “Oh, Dll do it, Jim; Pll do it—T'll 
do it!” For a moment she paused beside 
the captain’s door, as if still lacking a 
little of the courage she would need in 
the trial before her, Then she knocked, 
her little fist beating firmly against the 
oak panel, and Williams heard the thick, 
drunken voice of the master as he called 
for her to enter. For an hour after that 
the wheelman watched and listened closely, 
determined to rush to the woman’s assist- 
ance should she call for it. But he heard 
no sounds, and only once did he see a fig- 
ure through the lighted window, and that 
so indistinctly that he could not tell 
whether it was the captain or McEwen’s 
wife. At the end of the hour the cabin 
door was opened and Mrs. McEwen reap- 
peared. Her face was flushed with ex- 
citement, and in her eyes there was a daz- 
zling fire which the captain did not under- 
stand as he looked down into them. 

“Then you don’t understand what I 
mean, Captain?” she whispered, pausing 
and looking up at the man in the lighted 
doorway. “I wish you could—Oh, I wish 
you could!” She clenched her hands, and 
a look of pathetic helplessness filled her 
face. Williams saw it and grinned. He 
could not hear what she was saying, but 
his faith in the honor of McEwen’s wife 
was strong, and he knew that she was 
fighting, fighting hard. “Oh, I wish you 
could!” the woman whispered again, so 
tremulously that she seemed on the point 
of crying. “Don’t you see? Jim has 
always made life miserable for me, and— 
I—I—want you to get rid of him, but you 
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mustn’t kill him! Can’t you see what I 
mean now?” she cried, desperately. “I 
want you to give him a chance, that’s all 
—a chance to kill himself !”” 

Before the captain could detain her 
she turned and ran quickly across the 
deck of the schooner toward the little 
cabin. When the watch admitted her into 
McEwen’s prison he smiled in a way that 
was not pleasant, and the woman felt like 
striking him. She knew that this man, 
and Williams as well, had seen her come 
from the captain’s cabin, and that the 
next day stories of her visit would be 
common among the crew. Her face burned 
with mingled excitement, triumph and 
shame as she pressed it for a moment 
against her husband’s rough cheek. But 
now she could talk hopefully, and she de- 
scribed to the condemned man the things 
they would do when he was free. She told 
him of the light on the edge of the Mich- 
igan wilderness, how it had scemed to call 
to her, and how he and she might bury 
themselves in the great pine forests and 
live there peacefully, as others had done 
and were doing. She described the happy 
visions she had seen in her dreams when 
he was away at sea, visions of a hundred 
Arcadias waiting for them in the vast, 
unsettled northland, where summer was 
sweet with the fragrance of flowers and 
the song of birds, and the still, white 
winter was always filled with the peace of 
the wild. Until the first light of dawn 
came in at the little cabin window she 
added fuel to the spark of hope that was 
beginning to burn in the man’s breast. 

This morning McEwen’s wife made her 
toilet with more than usual care. She 
was a little pale and there were shadows 
under her eyes, but when she came on deck 
her hair glowed red-gold in the early sun 
and her eyes shone with unnatural bright- 
ness. She guessed that her visit to the 
captain was already known among the 
men. The sailors stared at her boldly, 
and the seaman who had taken the place 
of the dead mate approached her and 
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smilingly asked if she was ready for 
breakfast. 

“I am going to take breakfast in the 
captain’s cabin,” she replied. ‘Will you 
tell Captain Jenks that I am ready?” 

Her authority confused the mate. If 
Captain Jenks was subject to the author- 
ity of this woman it behooved him to act 
with propricty, and he dropped a few 
words of warning to his mates as he car- 
ried Mrs. McEwen’s message to the skip- 
per. The developments of the day showed 
that his judgment was right. McEwen’s 
wife not only breakfasted in the captain’s 
cabin; she took complete possession of its 
occupant, and when the two came out 
upon the deck she clung to the man’s arm 
with an astonishing air of ownership. 
During the whole of the morning the two 
were continually together, with the ex- 
ception of brief intervals which the woman 
spent in the prisoner’s cabin. At noon 
the two dined together. A little later Mrs. 
McEwen reappeared alone. Her face was 
flushed with excitement, her eyes sparkled 
with triumph. She tried vainly to hide 
her emotion as she hurried to her husband. 
Williams, who saw her, knew that she had 
achieved something which meant much to 
her and to the shackled man in the little 
cabin. She flashed the news to him with 
her eyes as she passed, but Williams was 
too dull to comprehend in detail, so he fell 
to guessing. That afternoon Captain 
Jenks called him into his cabin. 

“You’re at the wheel from twelve until 
two to-night, ain’t you, Williams?” he 
asked, 

“Yessir,” replied the sailor. 

“Well, you needn’t report until one 
o’clock. And see here, Williams—” The 
giant captain stood up and placed both 
hands upon the seaman’s broad shoulders. 
“There ain’t no use of gossiping about a 
little change like this, is there? Take a 
reef in your jaw, Williams—an’ hold it! 
Understand?” The sailor returned to his 
duty, filled with mystery, and with a feel- 
ing in him that something stupendous de- 
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pended upon his silence—something that 
in some way had to do with the welfare of 


the little woman who he knew was plot- . 


ting. Once he asked himself if it was pos- 
sible that Mrs. McEwen had _ turned 
traitor to her husband, but he immediately 
growled out a curse at himself for having 
allowed such a thought to enter his head. 

McEwen’s wife remained with her hus- 
band all of the afternoon. Captain Jenks 
showed no anxiety to see her, and even 
evaded as much as possible that part of 
the ship where the prisoner’s cabin was 
situated. Toward evening the woman 
came on deck again and went into the 
stern of the schooner. Until the ship’s 
lights began to glow in the gathering 
darkness she amused herself by throwing 
crumbs of iron ore into the bottom of a 
skiff that was dragging behind the vessel. 
At first she missed frequently. Ten— 
twenty—thirty times, and her judgment 
became more accurate. Then she closed 
her eyes, and with tragic earnestness 
tossed the bits of ore blindly. She count- 
ed, missing once out of three, once out 
of five, and at last only once out of ten 
times.. She was still practising when the 
captain came up and stood beside her at 
the rail. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. He 
leaned over and looked down into the bot- 
tom of the boat. The woman laughed as 
she called his attention to the little pieces 
of ore. 

“I’ve tossed seventy pieces out of a 
hundred in there,” she cried. “I'll wager 
you couldn’t do it, Captain!’ She gave 
her companion a handful of ore and 
watched him with apparent earnestness as 
he measured the distance. When he 
missed twice out of ten throws she clapped 
her hands and laughed. In a moment she 
became sober as the cook approached to 
inquire where she would have her supper. 

“With my husband, please,” she said. 
“And send supper for half a dozen. I’m 
ravenously hungry. Captain, tell him 
to bring us double allowance, will you?” 
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She appealed to the skipper, who reit- 
erated the order. 

“J was hoping that you would take 
supper with me,” he said, as the cook 
turned away. 

“You know it is the last time,” replied 
the woman, drawing back slightly as he 
came nearer her. 

“Are you sure it is the last ?”? questioned 
the captain. “Are you sure that—” 

“T’m absolutely certain,” interrupted 
Mrs. McEwen, with a shudder. “Jim 
knows that he has got to die. But he 
fears the kind of death—and the disgrace 
—to me.” Unconsciously the woman’s 
voice ‘became almost tender. But she 
hardened it ina moment. “Ugh-h-h! He 
talks of it in such a cold-blooded way— 
and I agree with him in everything. He 
thinks that it will save me trouble if he 
kills himself before we arrive at Buffalo. 
So when you give him his liberty for a few 
minutes to stretch ‘his legs, as he calls it, 
he is going to take advantage of the op- 
portunity and jump overboard. This aft- 
ernoon he said that he was glad you 
weren’t going to take his irons off, for 
he’d drown quicker with them on. Oh, yes 
—he’ll do it!” 

The man came nearer, and in the semi- 
gloom he stretched out an arm. The 
woman drew suddenly back, but naturally, 
as if she did not sce it. “I’m going back 
to Ji—to the cabin, now,” she said. “You 
won’t sce me again until to-morrow. I’]l 
pretend that I am asleep when you un- 
lock the door, and he won’t awaken me. 
Good night.” She slipped out of the cap- 
tain’s reach and was gone before he could 
move to detain her. 

A few minutes after she had rejoined 
her husband the cook was admitted with 
their supper. Mrs. McEwen ate lightly, 
and several times during the course of the 
meal she cautioned her husband to be more 
sparing with the food. After they had 
finished she took what remained of bread 
and meat and wrapped it in a piece of 
cloth. The half dozen potatoes the cook 
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had brought she put in a paper bag. 
Every scrap of food, even to bread 
crumbs, she collected and hid away. When 
the cook returned for the dishes an hour 
later he made no attempt to conceal his 
astonishment. The prisoner grinned at 
him good-naturedly. Mrs. McEwen smiled 
at him. “I know you think we’re—we’re 
pigs,” she laughed. ‘But we were so 
hungry, and: your supper was awfully 
good.” 

After that the hours passed slowly. 
Once the woman drew a small file from in- 
side her dress and showed it to McEwen, 
and the two laughed happily. Again and 
again the prisoner drew his fingers over 
its rough edge, and each time he smiled 
more confidently. 

“J wish I might try it just a little on the 
under side, Jim,” begged his wife, but the 
man shook his head and nodded suspi- 
ciously toward the door. 

After ten o’clock the woman at times 
thought the hands of McEwen’s watch 
had stopped. She laid the timepiece in the 
light of the cabin lamp and until eleven 
kept her eyes almost constantly upon it. 
Then she extinguished the light, and in 
the thick darkness crept up close to her 
husband. The man bent to whisper to 
her, but she stopped him by placing a 
hand over his mouth. One by one she 
counted off the seconds to herself. A 
hundred—two hundred—three hundred, 
and up to five times three hundred she 
measured the time. Then she quietly 
slipped out from between McEwen’s arms 
and tiptoed to her bunk. Again she 
counted, until she knew that the hour was 
almost gone. She strained her ears now to 
catch the sounds of the ship. Once she 
thought she heard footsteps. For a few 
minutes after that there was absolute si- 
lence, and then there came the fumbling 
of a hand at the cabin door. Trembling 
with excitement the woman half raised 
herself until she was sure that the man 
had come and gone. 

“Jim,” she whispered. 
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McEwen came to her. For a few mo-- 
ments the woman lay with her head upon 
his breast and her arms around him. Then 
she pushed him gently away, and the 
shackled man walked to the door and 
opened it. McEwen could discern no 
sign of life on deck, with the exception 
of a shadow at the wheel, which he knew 
was the captain. So he walked out boldly 
and passed into the bow where he could 
conceal himself from the eyes of the man 
aft. Hardly had he disappeared when 
Mrs. McEwen followed him and crept 
cautiously out into the deep shadow of the 
cabin. There she crouched, eagerly watch- 
ing the figure at the wheel. The knowl- 
edge that the captain had thus far lent 
himself to her plot almost overwhelmed 
her. She could see that he was alone and 
that part of the ship’s lights were ex- 
tinguished. Amidships the vessel was 
buried in deep gloom. The darkness hung 
like a wall between her and the dimly-lit 
stern, where stood the man; and the 
woman knew that through this the cap- 
tain was watching the exposed part of 
the forward deck. Foot by foot she 
crawled aft, until from the protection of 
a hatch in the outer edge of the blackness 
of the midship deck she could look upon 
the wheelman and almost hear him 
breathe. Once or twice she dared to move 
that she might look back into the schoon- 
er’s bow. The first time she saw her hus- 
band leaning over the rail of the ship; 
the second, he had disappeared. When 
she turned to the captain again he had left 
the wheel and was coming quietly up into 
the gloom. With her face pressed upon 
the deck and her throbbing heart almost 
bursting with mingled fear and hope, Mc- 
Ewen’s wife heard him pass within a few 
feet of her. Face to face with the crucial 
moment she rose to her feet and darted 
across the illumined space that lay be- 
tween her and the darkness of the stern, 
her bare feet falling noiselessly upon the 
deck. For the fraction of a minute she 
stood poised over the after rail. Once— 
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twice—three times she tossed objects into 
the blackness of the sea, and each time, 
as she heard them drop into the bottom of 
the boat dragging behind, she thanked 
providence for the impulse that had urged 
her to practise with the crumbs of ore. 
Then she sought the tow-line, and with 
a prayer upon her lips climbed over the 
edge of the ship. An inch at a time she 
lowered herself until she felt the wash of 
the sea about her feet. The rope cut into 
her tender hands, but as the water came 
higher she gripped the line still more de- 
terminedly. Gradually the water came to 
her knees, and she groped with one hand 
for the boat. She could just touch it, and 
sank to her waist before she could reach 
over into it. With a supreme effort she 
raised herself out of the sea, pulling on 
the taut line with one arm and lifting on 
the gunwale with the other, until, drip- 
ping and exhausted, she fell headlong into 
the skiff. For a brief interval she rested. 
Then, drawing a knife from her bosom, 
she crouched in the bottom of the skiff 
and waited, with her eyes on the rail of the 
ship towering above her. 

From the bow of the schooner McEwen, 
peering into the after deck, had seen 
Captain Jenks leave the wheel and his 
wife run into the stern. Now he walked 
slowly back along the starboard rail, while 
from the ship’s center of gloom the cap- 
tain eyed him like a wolf. Several times 
McEwen half climbed over the vessel’s 
side, and each time slipped back, as if 
lacking the nerve to launch himself into 
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the sea. Gradually he approached the 
stern. The master of the ship followed 
stealthily, cursing under his breath at the 
other’s cowardice and with the desire 
growing in him to come up behind Mc- 
Ewen and end it all himself. For several 
minutes the shackled man stood leaning 
over the aft rail. The captain watched 
him closely and thought he saw him mo- 
tioning with his ironed hands. He crept 
nearer, as McEwen raised himself, and 
like an animal prepared to rush upon him 
if he faltered this time. But there was 
something terribly deliberate about Mc- 
Ewen’s actions now. He climbed upon the 
rail, and for a: full half minute stood 
poised there. Suddenly he leaped out 
into the blackness that hung over the sea, 
and the man on deck could hear the plunge 
of his body in the wash behind. Without 
a shudder at the tragedy he had witnessed 
the master of the ship returned to the 
wheel, lit his pipe and waited for Wil- 
liams. 

Out in the darkness the schooner’s skiff 
was drifting. In it was McEwen’s wife, 
pulling frantically at a rope which was 
dragging something up out of the sea. 
Soon a man appeared at the edge of the 
craft, like a fish at the end of a line, and 
two helpless hands, with iron cuffs about 
their wrists, were held up to the woman. 
Shortly after this there were two people 
in the little skiff, and the joyful sobs of a 
woman mingled with the tender love-talk 
of a man in the peaceful quiet of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER IX 


“THIS IS AMERICA, MR. ARMITAGE” 


Lo! as I came to the crest of the hill, the sun on 
the heights had arisen, 

The dew on the grass was shining, and white as 
the mist on the vale; 

Like a lark on the wing of the dann I sang; like 
a guiltless one freed from his prison, 

As backward I gazed through the valley, and saw 
no one on my trail. 

—L. Frank Tooker. 


PRING, planting green and gold 
banners on old Virginia battlefields, 


crossed the Potomac and occupied 
Washington. 

Shirley Claiborne called for her horse 
and rode forth to greet the conqueror. 
The afternoon was keen and sunny, and 
she had turned impatiently from a tea to 
which she was committed to seck the open. 
The call of the outdoor gods sang in her 
blood. Daffodils and crocuses lifted yel- 
low flames and ruddy torches from every 
dooryard. She had pinned a spray of 
arbutus to the lapel of her tan riding- 
coat; it spoke to her of the blue horizons 
of the near Virginia hills. The young 
buds in the maples hovered like a mist in 
the tree tops. Towering over all, the in- 
comparable gray obelisk climbed to the 
blue arch and brought it nearer earth. 
Washington, the center of man’s hope, is 


also, in spring, the capital of the land of 
heart’s desire. 

With a groom trailing after her, Shir- 
ley rode toward Rock Creek—that rip- 
pling, murmuring, singing trifle of water 
that laughs day and night at the margin 
of the beautiful city, as though politics 
and statesmanship were the hugest joke in 
the world. The flag on the Austro-Hun- 
garian embassy hung at half-mast and 
symbols of mourning fluttered from the 
entire front of the house. Shirley lifted 
her eyes gravely as she passed. Her 
thoughts flew at once to the scene at the 
house of the Secretary of State a week 
before, when Baron von Marhof had 
learned of the death of his sovereign; and 
by association she thought, too, of Armi- 
tage, and of his look and voice as he said: 

“Long live the Emperor and a 
God save Austria !”” 

Emperors and kings! They were as im- 
possible to-day as a snowstorm. The 
grave ambassadors as they appeared at 
great Washington functions, wearing _ 
their decorations, always struck her as 
being particularly distinguished. It just 
now occurred to her that they were all 
linked to the crown and scepter; but she 
dismissed the whole matter and bowed to 
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two dark ladies in a passing victoria with 
the quick little nod and bright smile that 
were the same for these titled members of 
the Spanish Ambassador’s household as 
for the young daughters of a western 
senator, who democratically waved their 
hands to her from a doorstep. 

Armitage came again to her mind. He 
had called at the Claiborne house twice 
since the Secretary’s ball, and she had 
been surprised to find how fully she ac- 
cepted him as an American, now that he 
was on her own soil. He derived, too, a 
certain stability from the fact that the 
Sandersons knew him; he was, indeed, an 
entirely different person since the Mon- 
tana senator definitely connected him with 
an American landscape. She had kept her 
own counsel touching the scene on the 
dark deck of the King Edward, but it was 
not a thing lightly to be forgotten. She 
was half angry with herself this mellow 
afternoon to find how persistently Armi- 
tage came into her thoughts, and how the 
knife-thrust on the steamer deck kept re- 
curring in her mind and quickening her 
sympathy for a man of whom she knew so 
little; and she touched her horse impa- 
tiently with the crop and rode into the 
park at a gait that roused the groom to 
attention. 

At a bend of the road Chauvenet and 
Franzel, the attaché, swung into view, 
mounted, and as they met Chauvenet 
turned his horse and rode beside her. 

“Ah, these American airs! This 
spring! Is it not good to be alive, Miss 
Claiborne?” 

“It is all of that!’ she replied. It 
seemed to her that the day had not needed 
Chauvenet’s praise. 


“I had hoped to see you later at the © 


Wallingford tea!’ he continued. 

“No teas for me on a day like this! 
The thought of being indoors is tragic!” 

She wished that he would leave her, 
for she had ridden out into the spring 
sunshine to be alone. He somehow did 
not appear to advantage in his riding- 
coat—his belongings were too perfect. 
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She had really enjoyed his talk when they 
had met here and there abroad; but she 
was in no mood for him now; and she won- 
dered what he had lost by the transfer to 
American soil. He ran on airily in French, 
speaking of the rush of great and small 
social affairs that marked the end of the 
season. 

“Poor Franzel is indeed triste. He is 
taking the death of Johann Wilhelm quite 
hard. But here in America the death of 
an emperor seems less important. A king 
or a peasant, what does it matter?” 

“Better ask the robin in yonder budding 
chestnut trec, Monsicur. This is not an 
hour for hard questions!” 

“Ah, you are very crucl! You drive 
me back to poor, melancholy Franzel, who 
is indeed a funeral in himself.” 

“That is very sad, Monsieur,”—and 
she smiled at him with mischief in her 
eyes. “My heart goes out to any one who 
is left to mourn—alone.” . 

He gathered his reins and drew up his 
horse, lifting his hat with a perfect ges- 
ture. 

“There are sadder blows than losing 
one’s sovereign, Mademoiselle!” and he 
shook his bared head mournfully and rode 
back to find his friend. 

She sought now her favorite bridle- 
paths and her heart was light with the 
sweetness and peace of the spring as she 
heard the rush and splash of the creek, 


. saw the flash of wings and felt the mys- 


tery of awakened life throbbing about 
her. The heart of a girl in spring is the 
home of dreams, and Shirley’s heart over- 
flowed with them, until her pulse thrilled 
and sang in quickening cadences, The 
wistfulness of April, the dream of un- 
fathomable things, shone in her brown 
eyes; and a girl with dreams in her eyes 
is the divinest work of the gods. Into this 
twenticth century, into the iron heart of 
cities, she still comes, and the clear, high 
stars of April nights and the pensive 
moon of September are glad because of 
her. 

The groom marveled at the sudden 
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changes of gait, the gallops that fell sud- 
denly to a walk with the alterations of 
mood in the girl’s heart, the pauses that 
marked a moment of meditation as she 
watched some green curving bank, or a 
plunge of the mad little creek that sent a 
glory of spray whitely into the sunlight. 
It grew late and the shadows of waning 
afternoon crept through the park. The 
crowd had hurried home to escape the 
chill of the spring dusk, but she lingered 
on, reluctant to leave, and presently left 
her horse with the groom that she might 
walk alone beside the creck in a place 
that was beautifully wild. About her lay 
a narrow strip of young maples and be- 
yond the wide park road wound at the 
foot of a steep wooded cliff. The place 
was perfectly quiet save for the splash and 
murmur and babble of the creck. 

Several minutes passed. Once she heard 
her groom speak to the horses, though she 
could not see him, but the charm of the 
place held her. She raised her eyes from 
the tumbling water before her and looked 
off through the maple tangle. Then she 
drew back quickly, and clasped her riding- 
crop tightly. Some one had pauscd at the 
farther edge of the maple brake and dis- 
mounted, as she had, for a more intimate 
enjoyment of the place. It was John Ar- 
mitage, tapping his riding-boot idly with 
his crop as he leaned against a tree and 
viewed the miniature valley. 

He was a little below her, so that she 
saw him quite distinctly, and caught a 
glimpse of his horse pawing with arched 
neck in the bridle-path behind him. She 
had no wish to mect him there and turned 
to steal back to her horse when a movement 
in the maples below caught her eye. She 
paused, fascinated and alarmed by the 
cautious movement in the undergrowth. 
The air was perfectly quiet; the disturb- 
ance was not caused by the wind. Then 
the head and shoulders of a man were dis- 
closed as he crouched on hands and knees, 
watching Armitage. His small head and 
big body as he crept forward suggested to 
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Shirley some fantastic monster of leg- 
end, and her heart beat fast with terror 
as a knife flashed in his hand. He 
moved more rapidly toward the silent fig- 
ure by the tree, and still Shirley watched 
wide-eyed, her figure tense and trembling, 
the hand that held the crop half raised to 
her lips, while the dark form rose and 
poised for a spring. 

Then she cried out, her voice clear and 
high ringing across the little vale and 
sounding back from the cliff. 

“Oh! Oh!? and Armitage leaped for- 
ward and turned. His crop fell first up- 
on the raised hand, knocking the knife 
far into the trees, then upon the face and 
shoulders of the Servian. The fellow 
turned and fled through the maple tangle, 
Armitage after him, and Shirley ran back 
toward the bridge where she had left her 
groom and met him half-way hurrying 
toward her. 

“What is it, Miss? Did you call?” 

- “No; it was nothing, Thomas—nothing 
at all,” and she mounted and turned to- 
ward home. 

Her heart was still pounding with ex- 
citement and she walked her horse to gain 
composure. ‘Twice, under circumstances 
most unusual and disquieting, she had wit- 
nessed an attack on John Armitage by 
an unknown enemy. She recalled now a 
certain pathos of his figure as she first saw 
him leaning against the tree watching the 
turbulent little stream, and she was im- 
patient to find how her sympathy went 
out to him. It made no difference who 
John Armitage was; his enemy was a 
coward, and the horror of such a menace 
to a man’s life appalled her. She passed a 
mounted policeman, who recognized her 
and raiscd his hand in salute, but the idea 
of reporting the strange affair in the strip 
of woodland occurred to her only to be 
dismissed. She felt that here was an ugly 
business that was not within the grasp of 
a park patrolman, and, moreover, John 
Armitage was entitled to pursue his own 
course in matters that touched his life so 
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closely. The thought of him reassured 
her; he was no simple boy to suffer such 
attacks to pass unchallenged; and so, dis- 
missing him, she raised her head and saw 
him gallop forth from a by-path and rein 
his horse beside her. 

“Miss Claiborne!” 

The suppressed feeling in his tone 
made the moment tense and she saw that 
his lips trembled. It was a situation that 
must have its quick relief, so she said in- 
stantly, in a mockery of his own tone: 

“Mr. Armitage!’ She laughed. “I 
am almost caught in the dark. The blan- 
dishments of spring have beguiled me.” 

He looked at her with a quick scrutiny. 
It did not seem possible that this could be 
the girl who had called to him in warning 
scarce five minutes before; but he knew it 
had been she—he would have known 
her voice anywhere in the world. They 
rode silent beside the creek, which was 
like a laughing companion seeking to 
mock them into a cheerier mood. At an 
opening through the hills they saw the 
western horizon aglow in tints of lemon 
deepening into gold and purple. Save for 
the riot of the brook the world was at 
peace. She met his eyes for an instant, 
and their gravity, and the firm lines in 
which his lips were set, showed that the 
shock of his encounter had not yet passed. 

“You must think me a strange person, 
Miss Claiborne. It seems inexplicable that 
a man’s life should be so menaced in a 
place like this. If you had not called to 
me—” . 

“Please don’t speak of that! It was so 
terrible !”” 

“But I must speak of it! Once before 
the same attempt was made—that night on 
the King Edward.” 

“Yes; I have not forgotten.” 

“And to-day I have reason to believe 
that the same man watched his chance, for 
I have ridden here every day since I came, 
and he must have kept track of me.” 

“But this is America, Mr. Armitage!’ 

“That does not help me with you. You 
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have every reason to resent my bringing 
you into such dangers.” 

She saw that he was greatly troubled. 

“But you couldn’t help my being in the 
park to-day! I have often stopped just 
there before. It’s a favorite place for 
meditations. If you know the man—” 

“IT know the man.” 

“Then the law will certainly protect 
you, as you know very well. He was a 
dreadful-looking person. The police can 
undoubtedly find and lock him up.” 

She was seeking to minimize the matter 
—to pass it off as a commonplace affair of 
every day. They were walking their 
horses; the groom followed stolidly be- 
hind. 

Armitage was silent, a look of great 
perplexity on his face. When he spoke 
he was quite calm. 

“Miss Claiborne, I must tell you that 
this is an affair in which I can’t ask help 
in the usual channels. You will pardon 
me if I seem to make a mystery of what 
should be ordinarily a bit of business be- 
tween myself and the police; but to give 
publicity to these attempts to injure me 
just now would be a mistake. I could have 
caught that man there in the wood; but I 
let him go, for the reason—for the reason 
that I want the men back of him to show 
themselves before I act. But if it isn’t 
presuming—” 

He was quite himself again. His voice 
was steady and deep with the ease and 
assurance that she liked in him. She had 
marked to-day in his earnestness, more 
than at any other time, the slight, the al- 
most indistinguishable trace of another 
tongue in his English. 

““How am I to know whether it would 
be presuming?” she asked. 

“But I was going to say—” 

“When rudely interrupted!’ 

She was trying to make it easy for him 
to say whatever he wished. 

“that these troubles of mine are 
really not personal. I have committed no 
crime and am not fleeing from justice.” 
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She laughed and urged her horse into 
a gallop for a last stretch of road near 
the park limits. 

‘How uninteresting ! We expect a Mon- 
tana ranchman to have a_ spectacular 
past.” 

“But not to carry it, I hope, to Wash- 
ington. On the range I might become a 
lawless bandit in the interest of pictur- 
esqueness ; but here—” 

“Here in the world of frock-coated 
statesmen nothing really interesting is to 
be expected.” 

She walked her horse again. It oc- 
curred to her that he might wish an assur- 
ance of silence from her. What she had 
seen would make a capital bit of gossip, 
to say nothing of being material for the 
newspapers, and her conscience, as she re- 
flected, grew uneasy at the thought of 
shielding him. She knew that her father 
and mother, and even more strictly, her 
brother, would close their doors on a man 
whose enemies followed him over seas and 
lay in wait for him in a peaceful park; 
but here she tested him. A man of breed- 
ing would not ask protection of a woman 
on whom he had no claim, and it was cer- 
tainly not for her to establish an under- 
standing with him in so strange and grave 
a matter. 

“It must be fun having a ranch with 
cattle on a thousand hills. I always wished 
my father would go in for a western 
place, but he can’t travel so far from 
home. Our ranch is in Virginia.” 

“You have a Virginia farm? That is 
very interesting.” 

“Yes; at. Storm Springs. It’s really 
beautiful down there,” she said simply. 

It was on his tongue to tell her that he, 
too, owned a bit of Virginia soil, but he 
had just established himself as a Montana 
ranchman, and it seemed best not to mul- 
tiply his places of residence. He had, 
moreover, forgotten the name of the coun- 
ty in which his preserve lay. He said, 
with truth: 

“J know nothing of Virginia or the 
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South; but I have viewed the landscape 
from Arlington and some day I hope to go 
adventuring in the Virginia hills.” 

“Then you should not overlook our 
valley. I am sure there must be adven- 
tures waiting for somebody down there. 
You can tell our place by the spring lamb 
on the hillside. There’s a huge inn that 
offers the long-distance telephone and 
market reports and a golf links and very 
good horses, and lots of people stop there 
as a matter of course in their flight be- 
tween Florida and Newport. They go up 
and down the coast like the mercury in a 
thermometer—up when it’s warm, down 
when it’s cold. There’s the secret of our 
mercurial temperament.” 

A passing automobile frightened her 
horse, and he watched her perfect cool- 
ness in quieting the animal with rein and 
voice, 

“He’s just up from the farm ard 
doesn’t like town very much. But he 
shall go home again soon,” she said as 
they rode on. 

“Oh, you go down to shepherd those 
spring lambs!” he exclaimed, with mis- 
giving in his heart. He had followed her 
across the sca and now she was about to 
take flight again! 

“Yes; and to escape from the tiresome 
business of trying to remember people’s 
names.” 

“Then you reverse the usual fashion- 
able: process—you go South to meet the 
rising mercury.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it, but that is so. 
I dearly love a hillside, with pines and ce- 
dars, and sloping meadows with sheep— 
and rides over mountain roads to the gate 
of dreams, where Spottswood’s golden 
horseshoe knights ride out at you with a 
grand sweep of their plumed hats. Now 
what have you to say to that?” 

“Nothing, but my entire approval,” he 
said. 

He dimly understood, as he left her in 
this gay mood, at the Claiborne house, 
that she had sought to make him forget 
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the lurking figure in the park thicket and 
the dark deed thwarted there. It was her 
way of conveying to him her dismissal of 
the incident, and it implied a greater kind- 
ness than any pledge of secrecy. He rode 
away with grave eyes, and a new hope 
filled his heart. 


CHAPTER X 


JOHN ARMITAGE IS SHADOWED 


As one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
—CoLerincE. 


Armitage dined alone that evening and 
left the hotel at nine o’clock for a walk. 
He unaffectedly enjoyed paved ground 
and the sights and ways of cities, and 
he walked aimlessly about the lighted thor- 
oughfares of the capital with conscious 
pleasure in the movement and color of 
life. He let his eyes follow the Washing- 
ton Monument’s gray line starward; and 
he stopped to enjoy the high-poised eques- 
trian statue of Sherman, to which the 
starry dusk gave something of legendary 
and Old World charm. 

Coming out upon Pennsylvania Avenue 
he strolled past the White House, and, at 
the wide-flung gates, paused while a car- 
riage swept by him at the driveway. He 
saw within the grim face of Baron von 
Marhof and unconsciously lifted his hat, 
though the Ambassador was deep in 
thought and did not see him. Armitage 
struck the pavement smartly with his 
stick as he walked slowly on, pondering; 
but he was conscious a moment later that 
some one was loitering persistently in his 
wake. Armitage was at once on the alert 
with all his faculties sharpened. He 
turned and gradually slackened his pace, 
and the person behind him immediately 
did likewise. 

The sensation of being: followed is at 
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first annoying ; then a pleasant zest creeps 
into it, and in Armitage’s case the reac- 
tion was immediate. He was even amused 
to reflect that the shadow had chosen for 
his exploit what is probably the most con- 
spicuous and the best-guarded spot in 
America, It was not yet ten o’clock but the 
streets were comparatively free of people. 
He slackened his pace gradually, and 
threw open his overcoat, for the night was 
warm, to give an impression of ease, and 
when he had reached the somber facade of 
the Treasury Building he paused and 
studied it in the glare of the electric lights 
as though he were a chance traveler tak- 
ing a preliminary view of the sights of 
the capital. A man still lingered behind 
him, drawing nearer now, at a moment 
when they had the sidewalk comparatively 
free to themselves. The fellow was short, 
but of soldierly erectness, and even in 
his loitering pace lifted his feet with the 
quick precision of the drilled man. Armi- 
tage walked to the corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, then turned 
and retraced his steps slowly past the 
Treasury Building. The man who had 
been following faced about and walked 
slowly in the opposite direction, and Armi- 
tage, quickening his own step, amused 
himself by dogging the fellow’s steps 
closely for twenty yards, then passed him. 

When he had gained the advantage of 
a few fect Armitage stopped suddenly and 
spoke to the man in the casual tone he 
might have used in addressing a passing 
acquaintance. 

“My friend,” he said, “there are two 
policemen across the street; if you con- 
tinue to follow me I shall call their atten- 
tion to you.” 

“Pardon me—” 

“You are watching me; and the thing 
won't do.” 

“Yes, I’m watching you; but—” 

“But the thing won’t do! If you are 
hired—” 

“Nein! Nein! You do me a wrong, 
sir.” 

“Then if you are not hired you are 
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your own master, and you serve yourself 
ill when you take the trouble to follow 
me. Now I’m going to finish my walk, 
and I beg you to keep out of my way. 
This is not a place where liberties may be 
infringed with impunity. Good evening, 
sir.” 

‘Armitage wheeled about sharply, and 
as his face came into the full light of the 
street lamps the stranger stared at him in- 
tently. 

Armitage was fumbling in his pocket 
for a coin, but this impertinence caused 
him to change his mind. Two policemen 
were walking slowly toward them, and 
Armitage, annoyed by the whole incident, 
walked quickly away. 

He was not wholly at ease over the 
meeting. The fact that Chauvenet had so 
promptly put a spy as well as the Servian 
assassin on his trail quickened his pulse 
with anger for an instant and then sobered 
him. 

He continued his walk, and paused 
presently before an array of books in a 
shop window. Then some one stopped at 
his side and he looked up to find the same 
man he had accosted at the Treasury 
Building lifting his hat,—an American 
soldier’s campaign hat. The fellow was 
an extreme blond, with a smooth-shaven, 
weather-beaten face, blue eyes and light 
hair. 

“Pardon me! You are mistaken; I am 
not a spy. But it is wonderful; it is 
quite wonderful—” 

The man’s face was alight with discov- 
ery, with an alert pleasure that awaited 
recognition. : 

“My dear fellow, you really become an- 
noying,” and Armitage again thrust his 
hand into his trousers pocket. “I should 
hate awfully to appeal to the police; but 
you must not crowd me too far.” 

The man seemed moved by deep feeling, 
and his eyes were bright with excitement. 
His hands clasped tightly the railing that 
protected the glass window of the book 
shop. As Armitage turned away impa- 
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tiently the man ejaculated huskily, as 
though some over-mastering influence 
wrung the words from him: 

“Don’t you know me? I am Oscar— 
don’t you remember me, and the great 
forest, where I taught you to shoot and 
fish? You are—” 

He bent toward Armitage with a fierce 
insistence, his eyes blazing in his eager- 
ness to be understood. 

John Armitage turned again to the win- 
dow, leaned lightly upon the iron railing 
and studied the title of a book attentively. 
He was silently absorbed for a full minute, 
in which the man who had followed him 
waited. Taking his cue from Armitage’s 
manner he appeared to be deeply interest- 
ed in the bookseller’s display ; but the ex- 
citement still glittered in his eyes. 

Armitage was thinking swiftly, and his 
thoughts covered a very wide range of 
time and place as he stood there. Then 
he spoke very deliberately and coolly, but 
with a certain peremptory sharpness. 

“Go ahead of me to the New American 
and wait in the office until I come.” 

The man’s hand went to his hat. 

“None of that!” 

Armitage arrested him with a gesture. 
“My name is Armitage,—John Armi- 
tage,” he said. “I advise you to remember 
it. Now go!” 

The man hurried away, and Armitage 
slowly followed. 

It occurred to him that the man might 
be of usc, and with this in mind he re- 
turned to the New American, got his key 
from the office, nodded to his acquaintance © 
of the street and led the way to the eleva- 
tor. 

Armitage put aside his coat and hat, 
locked the hall door, and then, when the 
two stood face to face in the little sitting- 
room, he surveyed the man carefully. 

“What do you want?” he demanded 
bluntly. 

He took a cigarette from a box on the 
table, lighted it, and then, with an air of 
finality, fixed his gaze upon the man, who . 
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eyed him with a kind of stupefied wonder. 
Then there flashed into the fellow’s 
bronzed face something of dignity and re- 
sentment. He stood perfectly erect with 
his felt hat clasped in his hand. His 
clothes were cheap, but clean, and his 
short coat was buttoned trimly about him. 

“I want nothing, Mr. Armitage,” he re- 
plied. His English carried unmistakable 
traces of another language. 

“Then you will be easily satisfied,” said 
Armitage. “You said your name was—?” 

“Oscar—Oscar Breunig.” 

Armitage sat down and scrutinized the 
man again. 

“You think you have seen me some- 
where, so you have followed me in the 
streets to make sure. When did this idea 
first occur to you?” 

“I saw you at Fort Myer at the drill 
last Friday. I have been looking for you 
since, and saw you leave your horse at 
the hotel this afternoon. You ride at 
Rock Creek—yes?” 

“What do you do for a living, Mr. 
Breunig?” asked Armitage. 

“I was in the army, but served out my 
time and was discharged a few months ago 
and came to Washington to see where they 
make the government—yes? I am going 
to South America. Is it Peru? Yes; 
there will be a revolution.” 

He paused, and Armitage met his eyes ; 
they were very blue and kind,—eyes that 
spoke of sincerity and fidelity, such eyes 
as a leader of forlorn hopes would like to 
know were behind him when he gave the 
order to charge. Then a curious thing 
happened. It may have been the contact 
of eye with eye that awoke question and 
response between them; it may have been 
a necd in one that touched a chord of help- 
lessness in the other; but suddenly Armi- 
tage leaped to his fect and grasped the 
outstretched hands of the little soldier. 

“Oscar!” he said; and repeated, very 
softly, “Oscar!” 

The man was deeply moved and the 
tears sprang into his eyes. Armitage 
laughed, holding him at arm’s length. 
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“None of that nonsense! Sit down!” 
He turned to the door, opened it, and 
peered into the hall, locked the door 
again, then motioned the man to a chair. 

“So you deserted your mother country, 
did you, and have borne arms for the glo- 
rious republic?” 

“I served in the Philippines,—yes ?” 

“Rank, titles, emoluments, Oscar?” 

“I was a sergeant; and the surgeon 
could not find the bullet after Big Bend, 
Luzon; so they were sorry and gave me a 
certificate and two dollars a month to my 
pay,” said the man, so succinctly and col- 
orlessly that Armitage laughed. 

“You have done well, Oscar; honor me 
by accepting a cigar.” - 

The man took a cigar from the box 
which Armitage extended, but would not 
light it. He held it rather absent-minded- 
ly in his hand and continued to stare. 

“You are not dead—Mr.—Armitage ; 
but your father?—” 

“My father is dead, Oscar.” 

“He was a good man,” said the soldier. 

“Yes; he was a good man,” repeated 
Armitage, gravely. “I am alive, and yet 
I am dead, Oscar; do you grasp the idea? 
You were a good friend when we were 
lads together in the great forest. If I 
should want you to help me now—” 

The man jumped to his feet and stood 
at attention so gravely that Armitage 
laughed and slapped his knee. 

“You are well taught, Sergeant Oscar! 
Sit down. I am going to trust you. My 
affairs just now are not without their tri- 
fling dangers.” 

“There are enemics—yes?” and Oscar 
nodded his head solemnly in acceptance 
of the situation. ; 

“I am going to trust you absolutely. 
You have no confidants—you are not mar- 
ried?” 

‘‘How should a man be married who is 
a soldier? I have no friends; they are 
unprofitable,” declared Oscar solemnly. 

“I fear you are a pessimist, Oscar; but 
@ pessimist who keeps his mouth shut is a 
good ally. Now, if you are not afraid of 
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being shot or struck with a knife, and if 
you are willing to obey my orders for a 
few weeks we may be able to do some busi- 
ness, First, remember that I am Mr. 
Armitage; you must learn that now, and 
remember it for all time. And if any one 
should ever suggest anything else—” 

The man nodded his comprehension. 

“That will be the time for Oscar to be 
dumb. I understand, Mr. Armitage.” 

Armitage smiled. The man presented 
so vigorous a picture of health, his sim- 
ple character was so transparently reflect- 
ed in his eyes and face, that he did not in 
the least question him. 

“You are an intelligent person, ser- 
geant. If you are equally discreet—able 
to be deaf when troublesome questions are 
asked, then I think we shall get on.” 

“You should remember—” began Os- 
car. 

“I remember nothing,” observed Armi- 
tage sharply ; and Oscar was quite humble 
again. Armitage opened a trunk and took 
out an envelope, from which he drew sev- 
eral papers and a small map, which he 
unfolded and spread on the table. He 
marked a spot with his lead-pencil and 
passed the map to Oscar. 

“Do you think you could find that 
place?” 

The man breathed hard over it for sev- 
eral minutes. 

“Yes; it would be easy,” and he nod- 
ded his head several times as he named 
the railroad stations nearest the point in- 
dicated by Armitage. The place was in 
one of the mountainous counties of Vir- 
ginia, fifteen miles from an east and west 
railway line. Armitage opencd a duly re- 
corded deed which conveyed to himself 
the title to two thousand acres of land; 
also a curiously complicated abstract of 
title showing the successive transfers of 
ownership from colonial days down 
through the years of Virginia’s splendor 
to the dread time when battle shook the 
world. The title had passed from the re- 
ceiver of a defunct shooting-club to Armi- 
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tage, who had been charmed by the de- 
scription of the property as set forth 
in an advertisement, and lured, moreover, 
by the amazingly small price at which the 
preserve was offered. 

“Tt is a farm—yes?” 

“It is a wilderness, I fancy,” said Ar- 
mitage. “I have never seen it; I may 
never see it, for that matter; but will you 
find your way there—going first to this 
town, Lamar, studying the country, keep- 
ing your mouth shut, and sceing what the 
improvements on the ground amount to? 
There’s some sort of a bungalow there, 
built by the shooting-club. Here’s a de- 
scription of the place, on the strength of 
which I bought it. You may take these 
papers along to judge the size of the swin- 
dle.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And a couple of good horses; plenty 
of commissary stores—plain military ne- 
cessities, you understand—and some bed- 
ding should be provided. I want you to 
take full charge of this matter and get to 
work as quickly as possible. It may be a 
trifle lonesome down there among the hills, 
but if you serve me well you shall not re- 
gret it.” 

“Yes, I am quite satisfied with the job,” 
said Oscar. 

“And after you have reached the place 
and scttled yourself you will tell the post- 
master and telegraph operator who you 
are and where you may be found, so that 
messages may reach you promptly. If 
you get an unsigned message advising 
you of—let me consider—a shipment of 
steers, you may expect me any hour. On 
the other hand, you may not see me at all. 
We'll consider that our agreement lasts 
until the first snow flies next winter. You 
are a soldier. There need be no further 
discussion of this matter, Oscar.” 

The man nodded gravely. 

“And it is well for you not to reappear 
in this hotel. If you should be questioned 
on leaving here—” 

“TI have not been here—is it not?” 
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“It is,” replied Armitage, smiling. 
“You read and write English?” 

“Yes; one must, to serve in the army.” 

“If you should see a big Servian with 
a neck like a bull and a head the size of 
a pea, who speaks very bad German, you 
will do well to keep out of his way,—un- 
less you find a good place to tie him up. 
I advise you not to commit murder with- 
out special orders,—do you understand?” 

“Jt is the custom of the country,” as- 
sented Oscar, in a tone of deep regret. 

“To be sure,” laughed Armitage; “and 
now I am going to give you money 


enough to carry out the project I have in- ° 


dicated.” 

He took from his trunk a long bill- 
book, counted out twenty new one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills and threw them on the 
table. 

“It is much money,” observed Oscar, 
counting the bills. laboriously. 

“Tt will be enough for your purposes. 
You can’t spend much money up there if 
you try. Bacon—perhaps eggs; a cow 
may be necessary,—who can tell without 
trying it? Don’t write me any letters or 
telegrams, and forget that you have seen 
me if you don’t hear from me again.” 

He went to the elevator and rode down 
to the office with Oscar and dismissed him 
carelessly. Then John Armitage bought 
an armful of magazines and newspapers 
and returned to his room, quite like any 
traveler taking the comforts of his inn. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TOSS OF A NAPKIN 


‘* When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
Tall alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate—”’ 
— SHAKESPEARE. 


Captain Richard Claiborne gave a sup- 
per at the Army and Navy Club for ten 
men in honor of the newly-arrived mili- 
tary attaché of the Spanish legation. He 
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had drawn his guests largely from his 
foreign acquaintances in Washington be- 
cause the Spaniard spoke little English; 
and Dick knew Washington well enough 
to understand that while a girl and a man 
who speak different languages may sit 
comfortably together at table, men in like 
predicament grow morose and are likely 
to quarrel with their eyes before the 
cigars are passed. It was Friday, and the 
whole party had witnessed the drill at 
Fort Myer that afternoon, with nine girls 
to listen to their explanation of the ma- 
neeuvers and the earliest spring bride for 
chaperon. Shirley had been of the party, 
and somewhat the heroine of it, too, for it 
was Dick who sat on his horse out in the 
tanbark with the little whistle to his lips 
and manipulated the troop. 

“Here’s a confusion of tongues; I may 
need you to interpret,” laughed Dick, in- 
dicating a chair at his left; and when Ar- 
mitage sat down he faced Chauvenet 
across the round table. 

With the first filling of glasses it was 
found that every one could speak French, 
and the talk went forward spiritedly. The 
discussion of military matters naturally 
occupied first place, and all were anxious 
to stcer clear of anything that might be 
offensive to the Spaniard, who had lost a 
brother at San Juan. Claiborne thought 
it wisest to discuss nations that were not 
represented at the table, and this made it 
very simple for all to unite in rejecting 
the impertinent claims of Japan among 
world powers, and to declare, for the bene- 
fit of the Russian attaché, that Slav and 
Saxon must ultimately contend for the 
earth’s dominion. 

Then they fell to talking about indi- 
viduals, chiefly men in the public eye; and 
as the Austro-Hungarian embassy was in 
mourning and unrepresented at the table, 
the new Emperor-King was discussed with 
considerable frankness. 

“He has not old Stroebel’s right hand 
to hold him up,” remarked a young Ger- 
man officer. 
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“Thereby hangs a dark tale,” remarked 
Claiborne. “Somebody stuck a knife into 
Count von Stroebel at a singularly inop- 
portune moment. I saw him in Geneva 
two days before he was assassinated, and 
he was very feeble and scemed harassed. 
It gives a man the shudders to think of 
what might happen if his Majesty, 
Charles Louis, should gu by the board. 
His only child died a year ago—after him 
his cousin Francis, and then the deluge.” 

“Bah! Francis is not as dark as he’s 
painted. He’s the most licd about prince 
in Europe,” remarked Chauvenet. “He 
would most certainly be an improvement 
on Charles Louis. But alas! Charles Louis 
will undoubtedly live on forever, like his 
lamented father. The King is dead: long 
live the King!” ° 

“Nothing can happen,” remarked the 
German sadly. “I have lost much money 
betting on uphcavals in that direction. If 
there were a man in Hungary it would be 
different ; but riots are not revolutions.” 

“That is quite true,” said Armitage 
quietly. 

“But,” observed the Spaniard, “if the 
Archduke Karl had not gone out of his 
head and dicd in two or three dozen 
places, so that no one is sure he is dead at 
all, things at Vienna might be rather more 
interesting. Karl took a son with him in- 
to exile. Suppose one or the other of them 
should reappear, stir up strife and incite 
rebellion— ?” 

“Such speculations are quite idle,” 
commented Chauvenct. “There is no 
doubt whatever that Karl is dead, or we 
should hear of him.” 

“Of course,” said the German. “If he 
were not, the death of the old emperor 
would have brought him to life again.” 

“The same applies to the boy he carried 
away with him—undoubtedly dead—or 
we should hear of him. Karl disappeared 
before his son Francis was born. It was 
said—” 

“A pretty tale it is!’ commented the 
German—“that the child wasn’t exactly 
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Karl’s own. He took it quite hard—went 
away to hide his shame in exile, taking 
his son Frederick Augustus with him.” 

“He was surely mad,” remarked 
Chauvenet, sipping a cordial. ‘He is 
much better dead and out of the way for 
the good of Austria. Francis, as I say, is 
a good fellow. We have hunted together, 
and I know him well.” 

They fell to talking about the lost sons 
of royal houses—and a goodly number 
there have been, even in these later cen- 
turies—and then of the latest marriages 


2 between American women and titled for- 


eigners. Chauvenet was now leading the 
conversation ; it might even have seemed 
to a critical listener that he was guiding 
it with a certain intention. 

He laughed as though at the remem- 
brance of something amusing, and held 
the little company while he bent over a 
candle to light a cigar. + 

“With all due respect to our American 
host, I must say that a title in America 
goes further than anywhere else in the 
world. I was at Bar Harbor three years 
ago when the Baron von Kissel devastated 
that region. He made sad havoc among 
the ladies that summer; the rest of us 
simply had no place to stand. You re- 
member, gentlemen,” — and Chauvenet 
looked slowly around the listening circle 
—that the unexpected arrival of the ex- 
cellent Ambassador of Austria-Hungary 
caused the baron to leave Bar Harbor be- 
tween dark and daylight. The story was 
that he got off in a sailboat ; and the next 
we heard of him he was masquerading un- 
der some title in San Francisco, where he 
proved to be a dangerous forger. You all 
remember that the papers were full of his 
performances for a while, but he was a 
lucky rascal, and always disappeared at 
the proper psychological moment. He 
had, as you may say, the cosmopolitan ac- 
cent, and was the most plausible fellow 
alive.” : 

Chauvenet held his audience well in 
hand, for nearly every one remembered 
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the brilliant exploits of the fraudulent 
baron, and all were interested in what 
promised to be some new information 
about him. Armitage, listening intently 
to Chauvenet’s recital, felt his blood 
quicken, and his face flushed for a mo- 
ment. His cigarette case lay upon the 
edge of the table, and he snapped it shut 
and fingered it nervously as he listened. 

“It’s my experience,” continued Chau- 
venet, “that we never meet a person once 
only—there’s always a second meeting 
somewhere; and I was not at all surprised 
when I ran upon my old friend the baron 
in Germany last fall.” 

“At his old tricks, I suppose,” observed 
some one. 

“No; that was the strangest part of it. 
He’s struck a deeper game—though I’m 
blessed if I can make it out—he’s dropped 
the title altogether, and now calls himself 
Mister—I’ve forgotten for the moment 
the rest of it, but it is an English name. 
He’s made a stake somehow, and travels 
about in decent comfort. He passes now 
as an American—his English is excellent 
—and he hints at large American inter- 
ests.” 

“He probably has forged securities to 
sell,” commented the German. “I know 
those fellows. The business is best done 
quietly.” 

“I dare say,” returned Chauvenet smil- 
ingly. 

“Of course, you greeted him as a long- 
lost friend,” remarked Claiborne lead- 
ingly. 

“No; I wanted to make sure of him; 
and, strangely enough, he assisted me in 
a very curious way.” 

All felt that they were now to hear the 
dénouement of the story, and several men 
bent forward with their elbows on the 
table in their absorption. Chauvenet 
smiled and resumed, with a little shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“Well, I must go back a moment to say 
that the man I knew at Bar Harbor had a 
real crest—the ladies to whom he wrote 
notes treasured them, I dare say, because 
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of the pretty insignium. He had it en- 
graved on-his cigarette case, a bird of 
some kind tiptoeing on a helmet, and be- 
neath there was a motto, Fide non armis.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the young Ger- 
man. “Why, that’s very like—” 

“Very like the device ‘of the Austrian 
Schomburgs.” 

“Well, I remembered the cigarette case, 
and one night at a concert—in Berlin, you 
know—I chanced to sit with some friends 
at a table quite near where he sat alone. 
I had my eye on him, trying to assure my- 
self of his identity, when, in closing his 
cigarette case, it fell almost at my feet, 
and I bumped heads with a waiter as I 
picked it up—I wanted to make sure— 
and handed it to him, the imitation 
baron.” 

“That was your chance to startle him a 
trifle, I should say,” remarked the Ger- 
man. 

“He was the man, beyond doubt. There 
was no mistaking the cigarette case. 
What I said was—” continued Chauvenet, 
“Allow me, baron? ” 

“Well spoken!” exclaimed the Spanish 
officer. : 

“Not so well, either,” laughed Chauve- 
net. “He had the best of it—he’s a clever 
man, I am obliged to admit! He said—” 
and Chauvenet’s mirth stifled him for a 
moment. 

“Yes ; what was it?” demanded the Ger- 
man, impatiently. 

“He said: ‘Thank you, waiter! and 
put the cigarette case back into his 
pocket !”” 

They all lauglied. Then Captain Clai- 
borne’s eyes fell upon the table and rested 
idly on John Armitage’s cigarette case— 
on the smoothly-worn gold of the surface 
—on the snowy falcon and the silver hel- 
met on which the bird poised. He started 
slightly, then tossed his napkin carelessly 
on the table so that it covered the gold 
trinket completely. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “if we are going 
to show ourselves at the Darlington ball 
we’ll have to run along.” 
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Below, in the coat room, Claiborne was 
fastening the frogs of his military over- 
coat when Armitage, who had waited for 
the opportunity, spoke to him. 

“That story is a lie, Claiborne. That 
man never saw me or my cigarette case in 
Berlin; and moreover, I was never at Bar 
Harbor in my life. I gave you some ac- 
count of mysclf on the King Edward— 
every word of it is true.” 

“You should face himn—you must have 
it out with him!’ said Claiborne, and Ar- 
mitage saw the conflict and uncertainty in 
the officer’s eyes. 

“But the time hasn’t come for that—” 

“Then if there is something between 
you—” began Claiborne, the doubt now 
clearly dominant. 

“There is undoubtedly a great deal be- 
tween us, and there will be more before we 
reach the end.” 

Dick Claiborne was a perfectly frank, 
outspoken fellow, and this hint of mystery 
by a man whose character had just been 
boldly assailed angered him. 

“Good God, man! I know as much 
about Chauvenet as I do about you. This 
thing is ugly, as you must see. I don’t like 
it, I tell you! You’ve got to do more than 
deny a circumstantial story like that by a 
fellow whose standing here is as good as 
yours! If you don’t offer some better ex- 
planation of this by to-morrow night I 
shall have to ask you to cut my acquaint- 
ance—and the acquaintance of my fam- 
ily!” 

Armitage’s face was grave, but he 
smiled as he took his hat and stick. 

“I shall not be able to satisfy you of 
my respectability by to-morrow night, 
Captain Claiborne. My own affairs must 
wait on larger matters.” 

“Then you need never take the 
trouble!” 

“In my own time you shall be quite 
fully satisfied,” said Armitage quietly, 
and turned away. 

He was not among the others of the 
Claiborne party when they got into their 
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carriages to go to the ball. He went, in 
fact, to the telegraph office and sent a mes- 
sage to Oscar Breunig, Lamar, Virginia, 
giving notice of a shipment of steers. 

Then he returned to the New American 
and packed his belongings. , 


CHAPTER XII 
A CAMP IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Who climbed the blue Virginia hills 
Against embattled foes ; 

And planted there, in valleys fair, 
The lily and the rose ; 

Whose fragrance lives in many lands, 
Whose beauty stars the earth, 

And lights the hearths of happy homes 
With loveliness and worth. 

—Fnrancis O. Ticknor. 


The study of maps and time-tables is a 
far more profitable business than appears. 
John Armitage possessed a great store of 
geographical knowledge as interpreted in 
such literature. He could tell you, with- 
out leaving his room, and probably with- 
out opening his trunk, the quickest way 
out of Tokio, or St. Petersburg, or Cal- 
cutta, or Cinch Tight, Montana, if you 
suddenly received a cablegram calling you 
to Vienna or Paris or Washington from 
one of those places. 

Such being the case, it was remarkable 
that he should have started for a point in 
the Virginia hills by way of Boston, 
thence to Norfolk by coastwise steamer, 
and on to Lamar by lines of railroad 
whose schedules would have been the de- 
spair of unhardened travelers. He had 
expressed his trunks direct, and traveled 
with two suit-cases and an umbrella. His 
journey, since his boat swung out into 
Massachusetts Bay, had been spent in 
gloomy. speculations, and two young wom- 
en booked for Baltimore wrongly attrib- 
uted his reticence and aloofness to a griev- 
ous disappointment in love. 

He had wanted time to think—to pon- 
der his affairs—to devise some way out of 
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his difficulties, and to contrive the defeat 
of Chauvenet. Moreover, his relations to 
the Claibornes were in an ugly tangle: 
Chauvenet had dealt him a telling blow in 
a quarter where he particularly wished to 
appear to advantage. 

He jumped out of the day coach in 
which he had accomplished the last stage 
of his journey to Lamar, just at dawn, 
and found Oscar with two horses waiting. 

“You are prompt, sergeant,” and Ar- 
mitage shook hands with him. 

As the train roared on through the val- 
ley, Armitage opened one of the suit-cases 
and took out a pair of leather leggings, 
which he strapped on. Then Oscar tied 
the cases together with a rope and hung 
them across his saddle-bow. 

“The place—what of it?” asked Armi- 
tage. 
“There may be worse—I have not de- 
cided.” 

Armitage laughed aloud. 

“Is it as bad as that?” 

The man was busy tightening the sad- 
dle-girths, and he answered Armitage’s 
further questions with soldier-like brevity. 

“You have been here—” 

“Two weeks, sir.” 

“And nothing has happened? It is a 
good report.” 

“It is good for the soul to stand on 
mountains and look at the world. You will 
like that animal—yes? He is lighter than 
a cavalry horse. Mine, you will notice, is 
a trifle heavier. I bought them at a stock 
farm in another valley, and rode them up 
to the place.” 

The train sent back loud echoes. A girl 
in a pink sunbonnet rode up on a mule and 
carried off the mail pouch. The station 
agent was busy inside at his telegraph in- 
struments and paid no heed to the horse- 
men. Save for a few huts clustered on the 
hillside, there were no signs of human hab- 
itation in sight. The lights in a switch 
target showed yellow against the growing 
dawn. 

“I am quite ready, sir,” reported Oscar, 
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touching his hat. “There is nothing here 
but the station; the settlement is farther 
on our way.” 

“Then let us be off,” said Armitage, 
swinging into the saddle. 

Oscar led the way in silence along a 
narrow road that clung close to the base 
of a great pine-covered hill. The morn- 
ing was sharp and the horses stepped 
smartly, the breath of their nostrils show- 
ing white on the air. The far roar and 
whistle of the train came back more and 
more faintly, and when it had quite ceased 
Armitage sighed, pushed his soft felt hat 
from his face, and settled himself more 
firmly in his saddle. The keen air was as 
stimulating as wine, and he put his horse 
to the gallop and rode ahead to shake up 
his blood. 

“It is good,” said the stolid cavalry- 
man, as Armitage wheeled again into line 
with him. 

“Yes, it is good,” repeated Armitage. 

A peace descended upon him that he 
had not known in many days. The light 
grew as the sun rose higher, blazing upon 
them like a brazen target through deep 
clefts in the mountains. The morning 
mists retreated before them to farther 
ridges and peaks, and the beautiful gray- 
blue of the Virginia hills delighted Armi- 
tage’s eyes. The region was very wild. 
Here and there from some mountaincer’s 
cabin a light penciling of smoke stole up- 
ward. They once passed a boy driving a 
yoke of steers. After several miles the 
road, that had hung midway of the rough 
hill, dipped down sharply, and they came 
out into another and broader valley, where 
there were tilled farms, and a little settle- 
ment, with a blacksmith shop and a coun- 
try store and postoffice and inn combined. 
The storekeeper stood in the door, smok- 
ing a cob pipe. Seeing Oscar, he went in- 
side and brought out some letters and 
newspapers, which he delivered in silence. 

“This is Lamar postoffice,” announced 
Oscar. 

“There must be some mail here for me,” 
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said Armitage; and Oscar handed him sev- 
eral long envelopes—they bore the name 
of the Bronx Loan and Trust Company, 
whose office in New York was his perma- 
nent address, and he opened and read a 
number of letters and cablegrams that had 
been forwarded. Their contents evidently 
gave him satisfaction, for he whistled 
cheerfully as he thrust them into his 
pocket. 

“You keep in touch with the world, do 
you, Oscar? It is commendable.” 

“I take a Washington paper—it re- 
lieves the monotony, and I can sce where 
the regiments are moving, and whether my 
old captain is yet out of the hospital, and 
what happened to my lieutenant in his 
court-martial about the pay accounts. 
One must observe the world—yes? At the 
postoffice back there”—he jerked his head 
to indicate—“it is against the law to sell 
whisky in a postoffice, so that storekeeper 
with the red nose and small yellow eyes 
keeps it in a brown jug in the back room.” 

“To be sure,” laughed Armitage. “I 
hope it is a good article.” 

“It is vile,” replied Oscar. “His 
brother makes it up in the hills, and it is 
as strong as wood lye.” 

“Moonshine! I have heard of it. We 
must keep some for rainy days.” 

It was a new world to John Armitage, 
and his heart was as light as the morning 
air as he followed Oscar along the ruddy 
mountain road. He was in Virginia, and 
somewhere on this soil, perhaps in some 
’ valley like the one through which he rode, 
Shirley Claiborne had gazed upon blue 
distances, with ridge rising against ridge, 
and dark pine-covered slopes like these he 
saw for the first time. He had left his 
affairs in Washington in a sorry muddle; 
but he faced the new day with a buoyant 
spirit, and did not trouble himself to look 
very far ahead. He had a definite busi- 
ness before him; his cablegrams were re- 
assuring on that point. The fact that he 
was, in a sense, a fugitive did not trouble 
him in the least. He had no intention of 
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allowing Jules Chauvenet’s assassins to 
kill him, or of being locked up in a Wash- 
ington jail as the false Baron von Kissel. 
If he admitted that he was not John Ar- 
mitage, it would be difficult to prove that 
he was anybody else—a fact touching hu- 
man testimony which Jules Chauvenet 
probably knew perfectly well. 

On the whole he was satisfied that he 
had followed the wisest course thus far. 
The broad panorama of the morning hills 
communicated to his spirit a growing ela- 
tion. He began singing in German a bal- 
lad that recited the sorrows of a pale 
maiden prisoner in a dark tower on the 
Rhine, whence her true knight rescued 
her, after many and fearsome adventures. 
On the last stave he ceased abruptly, and 
an exclamation of wonder broke from him. 

They had been riding along a narrow 
trail that afforded, as Oscar said, a short 
cut across a long timbered ridge that lay 
between them and Armitage’s property. 
The path was rough and steep, and the 
low-hanging pine boughs and heavy un- 
derbrush increased the difficulties of as- 
cent. Straining to the top, a new valley, 
hidden until now, was disclosed in long 
and beautiful vistas. 

Armitage dropped the reins upon the 
neck of his panting horse. 

“It is a fine valley—yes?” asked Oscar. 

“It is a possession worthy of the noblest 
gods!” replied Armitage. “There is a 
white building with colonnades away over 
there—is it the house of the reigning 
deity °” 

“It is not, sir,”? answered Oscar, who 
spoke English with a kind of dogged pre- 
cision, giving equal value to all words. 
“It is a vast hotel where the rich spend 
much money. That place at the foot of 
the hills—do you see?—it is there they 
play a foolish game with sticks and little 
balls—” 

“Golf? Is it possible!” 

“There is no doubt of it, sir. I have 
seen the fools myself—men and women. 
The place is called Storm Valley.” 
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Armitage slapped his thigh sharply, so 
that his horse started. . 

“Yes; you are probably right, Oscar. 
I have heard of the place. And those 
houses that lie beyond there in the valley 
belong to gentlemen of taste and leisure 
who drink the waters and ride horses and 
play the foolish game you describe with 
little white balls.” 

“TI could not tell it better,” responded 
Oscar, who had dismounted, like a good 
trooper, to rest his horse. 

“And our place—is it below there?” 
demanded Armitage. 

“Tt is not, sir. It lies to the west. But 
aman may come here when he is lonesome, 
and look at the people and the gentlemen’s 
houses. At night it is a pleasure to see 
the lights, and sometimes, when the wind 
is right, there is music of bands.” 

“Poor Oscar!’ laughed Armitage. 

His mood had not often in his life been 
so high. 

On his flight northward from Wash- 
ington and southward down the Atlantic 
capes, the thought that Shirley Claiborne 
and her family must now believe him an 
ignoble scoundrel had wrought misgivings 
and pain in his heart; but at least he 
would soon be near her—even now she 
might be somewhere below in the lovely 
valley, and he drew off his hat and stared 
down upon what was glorified and en- 
chanted ground. 

“Let us go,” he said presently. 

Oscar saluted, standing bridle in hand. 

“You will find it easier to walk,” he 
said, and, leading their horses, they re- 
traced their steps for several hundred 
yards along the ridge, then mounted and 
proceeded slowly down again until they 
came to a mountain road. Presently a 
high wire fence followed at their right, 
where the descent was sharply arrested, 
and they came to a barred wooden gate, 
and beside it a small cabin, evidently de- 
signed for a lodge. 

“This is the place, sir,” and Oscar dis- 
mounted and threw open the gate. 
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The road within followed the rough 
contour of the hillside, that still turned 
downward until it broadened into a wooded 
plateau. The flutter of wings in the un- 
derbrush, the scamper of squirrels, the 
mad lope of a fox, kept the eye busy. A 
deer broke out of a hazel thicket, stared 
at the horsemen in wide-eyed amazement, 
then plunged into the wood and disap- 
peared. 

“There are deer, and of foxes a great 
plenty,” remarked Oscar. 

He turned toward Armitage and added 
with lowered voice: 

“It is different from our old hills and 
forests—yes? but sometimes I have been 
homesick.” 

“But this is not so bad, Oscar; and 
some day you shall go back !” 

“Here,” said the soldier, as they swung 
out of the wood and into the open, “is 
what they call the Port of Missing Men.” 

There was a broad parklike area that 
tended downward almost imperceptibly to 
a deep defile. They dismounted and 
walked to the edge and looked down the 
steep sides. A little creek flowed out of the 
wood and emptied itself with a silvery rush 
into the vale, caught its breath below, 
and became a creek again. A slight sus- 
pension bridge flung across the defile had 
once afforded a short cut to Storm 
Springs, but it was now in disrepair, and 
at either end was posted “No Thorough- 
fare.” Armitage stepped upon the loose 
planking and felt the frail thing vibrate 
under his weight. 

“It is a bad place,” remarked Oscar, as 
the bridge creaked and swung, and Armi- 
tage laughed and jumped back to solid 
ground. 

The surface of this harbor of the hills 
was rough with outcropping rock. In 
some great stress of nature the trees had 
been destroyed utterly, and only a scant 
growth of weeds and wild flowers re- 
mained. The place suggested a battle- 
ground for the winds, where they might 
meet and struggle in wild combat; or, 
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more practically, it was large enough for 
the evolutions of a squadron of cavalry. 

“Why the name?” asked Armitage. 

“There were gray soldiers of many bat- 
tles—yes?—who fought the long fight 
against the blue soldiers in the Valley of 
Virginia ; and after the war was over some 
of them would not surrender—no; but 
they marched here, and stayed a long 
time, and kept their last flag, and so the 
place was called the Port of Missing Men. 
They built that stone wall over there be- 
yond the patch of cedars, and camped. 
And a few died, and their graves are there 
by the cedars. Yes; they had brave 
hearts,” and Oscar lifted his hat as 
though he were saluting the lost legion. 

They turned again to the road and 
went forward at a gallop, until, half a 
mile from the gate, they came upon a 
clearing and a low, red-roofed bungalow. 

“Your place, sir,” and Oscar swung 
himself down at the steps of a broad 
veranda. He led the horses away to a 
barn beyond the house while Armitage 
. surveyed the landscape. The bungalow 
stood on a rough knoll, and was so placed 
as to afford a splendid view of a wide re- 
gion. Armitage traversed the long veran- 
da, studying the landscape, and delight- 
ing in the far-stretching pine-covered bar- 
ricade of hills. He was aroused by Oscar, 
who appeared carrying the suit-cases. 

“There shall be breakfast,” said the 
man. 

He threw open the doors and they en- 
tered a wide, bare hall, with a fireplace, 
into which Oscar dropped a match. 

“All one floor—plenty of sleeping- 
rooms, sir—a place to eat here—a kitchen 
beyond—a fair barracks for a common 
soldier ; that is all.” 

“It is enough. Throw these bags into 
the nearest bedroom, if there is no choice, 
and camp will be established.” 

“This is yours—the baggage that 
came by express is there. A wagon goes 
with the place, and I brought the things 
up yesterday. There is a shower-bath be- 
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yond the rear veranda. The mountain 
water is off the ice, but—you will require 
hot water for shaving—is it not so?” 

“You oppress me with luxuries, Oscar. 
Wind up the clock, and nothing will be 
wanting.” 

Oscar unstrapped the trunks and then 
stood at attention in the door. He had ex- 
pected Armitage to condemn the place in 
bitter language, but the proprietor of the 
abandoned hunting preserve was in excel- 
lent spirits, and whistled blithely as he 
drew out his keys. 

“The place was built by fools,” de- 
clared Oscar gloomily. 

“Undoubtedly! There is a saying that 
fools build houses and wise men live in 
them—you see where that leaves us, Oscar. 
Let us be cheerful!” 

He tried the shower and changed his 
raiment, while Oscar prepared coffee and 
laid a cloth on the long table before the 
fire. When Armitage appeared, coffee 
steamed in the tin pot in which it had been . 
made. Bacon, eggs and toast were further 
offered. 

“You have done excellently well, Oscar. 
Go get your own breakfast.” Armitage 
dropped a lump of sugar into his coffee 
cup and surveyed the room. 

A large map of Virginia and a series 
of hunting prints hung on the untinted 
walls, and there were racks for guns, and 
a work-bench at one end of the room, 
where guns might be taken apart and 
cleaned. A few novels, several three-year- 
old magazines and a variety of pipes re- 
mained on the shelf above the fireplace. 
The house offered possibilities of meager 
comfort, and that was about all. Armitage 
remembered what the agent through 
whom he had made the purchase had said 
—that the place had proved too isolated 
for even a hunting preserve, and that its 
only value was in the timber. He was 
satisfied with his bargain, and would not 
set up a lumber mill yet a while. He light- 
ed a cigar and settled himself in an easy 
chair before the fire, glad of the luxury of 
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peace and quiet after his circuitous jour- 
ney and the tumult of doubt and question 
that had shaken him. 

He slit the wrapper of the Washington 
newspaper that Oscar had brought from 
the mountain postoffice and scanned the 
headlines. He read with care a despatch 
from London that purported to reflect the 
sentiment of the continental capitals to- 
ward Charles Louis, the new Emperor- 
King of Austria-Hungary, and the paper 
dropped upon his knees and he stared into 
the fire. Then he picked up a paper of 
earlier date and read all the foreign de- 
spatches and the news of Washington. He 
was about to toss the paper aside, when his 
eyes fell upon a boldly-headlined article 
that caused his heart to throb fiercely. It 
recited the sudden reappearance of the 
fraudulent Baron von Kissel in Washing- 
ton, and described in detail the baron’s 
escapades at Bar Harbor and his later 
career in California and elsewhere. Then 
followed a story, veiled in careful phrases, 
but based, so the article recited, upon in- 
formation furnished by a gentleman of 
extensive acquaintance on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that Baron von Kissel, under 
& new pseudonym, and with even more 
daring effrontery, had within a fortnight 
sought to intrench himself in the most ex- 
clusive circles of Washington. 

Armitage’s cigar slipped from his fin- 
gers and fell upon the hearth as he read: 


“The boldness of this clever adventurer 
is said to have reached a climax in this 
city within a few days. He had, under the 
name of Armitage, palmed himself off 
upon members of one of the most distin- 
guished families of the capital, whom he 
had met abroad during the winter. A 
young gentleman of this family, who, it 
will suffice to say, bears a commission and 
title from the American government, en- 
tertained a small company of friends at a 
Washington club only a few nights ago, 
and this plausible adventurer was among 
the guests. He was recognized at once by 
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one of the foreigners present, who, out of 
consideration for the host and fellow 
guests, held his tongue; but it is under- 
stood that this gentleman sought Armi- 
tage privately and warned him to leave 
Washington, which accounts for the fact 
that the sumptuous apartments at the 
New American in which Mr. John Armi- 
tage, alias Baron von Kissel, had estab- 
lished himself were vacated immediately. 
None of those present at the supper will 
talk of the matter, but it has been the sub- 
ject of lively gossip for several days, and 
the German embassy is said to have laid 
before the Washington police all the in- 
formation in its archives relating to the 
American adventures of this impudent 
scoundrel.” 


Armitage rose, dropped the paper into 
the fire, and, with his elbow resting on the 
mantel-shelf, watched it burn. He laughed 
suddenly and faced about, his back to the 
flames. Oscar stood at attention in the 
middle of the room. 

“Shall we unpack—yes?” 

“It is a capital idea,” said John Armi- 
tage. 
“I was striker for my captain also, who 
had fourteen pairs of boots and a bad dis- 
position—and his uniforms—yes? He 
was very pretty to look at on a horse.” 

“The ideal is high, Oscar, but I shall 
do my best. That one first, please.” 

The contents of the two trunks were 
disposed of deftly by Oscar as Armi- 
tage directed. One of the bedrooms was 
utilized as a closet, and garments for 
every imaginable occasion were brought 
forth. There were stout English tweeds, 
for the heaviest weather, two dress suits, 
and Norfolk jackets in corduroy. The 
owner’s taste ran to grays and browns, it 
seemed, and he whimsically ordered his 
raiment grouped by colors as he lounged 
about with a pipe in his mouth. 

“You may hang those scarfs on the 
string provided by my predecessor, ser- 
geant. They will help our color scheme. 
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That pale blue doesn’t blend well in our 
rainbow—put it in your pocket and wear 
it, with my compliments; and those tan 
shoes are nct bad for the Virginia mud— 
drop them here. Those gray campaign 
hats are comfortable—give the oldest to 
me. And there is a riding-cloak I had 
forgotten I ever owncd—I gave gold for 
it to a Madrid tailor. The mountain 
nights are cool, and the thing may serve 
ine well.”” 

He clapped on the hat and flung the 
cloak upon his shoulders. It fell to his 
heels, and he gathered it together with 
one hand at the waist and strutted out 
into the hall, whither Oscar followed, 
staring, as Armitage began to declaim: 


‘Give me my robe; put on my crown; I 
have 
Immortal longings in me? 


*“°?Tis an inky cloak, as dark as Ham- 
let’s mind; I will go forth upon a bloody 
* business, and who hinders me shall know 
the bitter taste of death. Oscar, by the 
faith of my body, you shall be the Horatio 
of the tragedy. Sct me right afore the 
world if treason be my undoing, and while 
we await the trumpets, cast that silly pair 
of trousers as rubbish to the void, and 
choose of mine own raiment as_ thou 
wouldst, knave! And now— 


— ‘Nothing can we call our own but 
death, 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our 
bones. 
For God’s sake, Ict us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of 
kings,’ ” 


Then he grew serious, tossed the cloak 
and hat upon a bench that ran round the 
room, and refilled and lighted his pipe. 
Oscar, soberly unpacking, saw Armitage 
pace the hall floor for an hour, deep in 
thought. 
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“Oscar,” he called abruptly, “how far 
is it down to Storm Springs?” 

“A forced march, and you are there in 
an hour and a half, sir.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE LADY OF THE PERGOLA 


April, Aprii, 

Laugh thy girlish iaughter ; 

Then, the moment aficr, 

Weep thy girlish tears! 

April, that mine ears 

Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears, 

April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears! 
—Wiiuiam Watson. 


A few photographs of foreign scenes 
tacked on the walls; a Roman blanket 
hung as a tapestry over the mantel; a 
portfolio and traveler’s writing materials 
distributed about a table produced for the 
purpose, and additions to the meager 
book-shelf—a line of Baedekers, a pocket 
atlas, a comprehensive American railway 
guide, several volumes of German and 
French poetry—and the place was not so 
bad. Armitage slept for an hour after a 
simple luncheon had been prepared by 
Oscar, studied his letters and cablegrams 
—made, in fact, some notes in regard to 
them—and wrote replies. Then, at four 
o’clock, he told Oscar to saddle the horses. 

“It is spring, and in April a man’s 
blood will not be quiet. We will go forth 
and taste the air.” 

He had studied the map of Lamar 
County with care, and led the way out of 
his own preserve by the road over which 
they had entered in the morning. Oscar 
and his horses were a credit to the train- 
ing of the American army, and would 
have passed inspection anywhere. Armi- 
tage watched his adjutant with approval. 
The man served without question, and, 
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quicker of wit than of speech, his buff 
gauntleted hand went to his hat-brim 
whenever Armitage addressed him. 

They sought again the spot whence 
Armitage had first looked down upon 
Storm Valley, and he opened his pocket 
map, the better to clarify his ideas of the 
region. 

“We shall go down into the valley, 
Oscar,” he said; and thereafter it was he 
that led. 

They struck presently into an old road 
that had been an early highway across the 
mountains. Above and below the for- 
est hung gloomily, and passing clouds 
darkened the slopes and_ occasionally 
spilled rain. Armitage drew on his cloak 
and Oscar enveloped himself in a slicker 
as they rode through a sharp shower. At 
a lower level they came into fair weather 
again, and, crossing a bridge, rode down 
into Storm Valley. The road at once bore 
marks of care; and they passed a number 
of traps that spoke unmistakably of 
cities, and riders whose mounts knew well 
the bridle-paths of Central Park. The 
hotel loomed massively before them, and 
beyond were handsome estates and ambi- 
tious mansions scattered through the val- 
ley and on the lower slopes. 

Armitage paused in a clump of trees 
and dismounted. . 

“You will stay here until I come back. 
And remember that we don’t know any 
one; and at our time of life, Oscar, one 
should be wary of making new acquaint- 
ances.” 

He tossed his cloak over the saddle and 
walked toward the inn. The size of the 
place and the great number of people go- 
ing and coming surprised him, but in the 
numbers he saw his own sccurity, and he 
walked boldly up the steps of the main 
hotel entrance. He stepped into the long 
corridor of the inn, where many people 
lounged about, and heard with keen satis- 
faction and relief the click of a telegraph 
instrument that seemed at once to bring 
him into contact with the remote world. 
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He walked the length of the broad hall, 
his riding-crop under his arm. The gay 
banter and laughter of a group of young 
men and women just returned from a drive 
gave him a touch of heartache, for there ° 
was a girl somewhere in the valley whom 
he had followed across the sea, and these 
people were of her own world—they un- 
doubtedly knew her; very likely she came 
often to this huge caravansary and min- 
gled with them. 

At the entrance he passed Baron von 
Marhof, who, by reason of the death 
of his royal chief, had taken a cottage at 
the Springs to emphasize his abstention 
from the life of the capital. The Ambassa- 
dor lifted his eyes and bowed to Armitage, 
as he bowed to a great many young men 
whose names he never remembered; but, 
oddly enough, the baron paused, stared 
after Armitage for a moment, then shook 
his head and walked on with knit brows. 
Armitage had lifted his hat and passed 
out, tapping his leg with his crop. 

He walked toward the private houses 
that lay scattered over the valley and 
along the gradual slope of the hills as 
though carelessly flung from a dice box. 
Many of the places were handsome es- 
tates, with imposing houses set amid beau- 
tiful gardens. Half a mile from the hotel 
he stopped a passing negro to ask who 
owned a large house that lay well back 
from the road. The.man answered; he 
scemed anxious to impart further infor- 
mation, and Armitage availed himself of 
the opportunity. 

“How near 
place?” he asked. 

The man pointed. It was the next 
house, on the right-hand side; and Armi- 
tage smiled to himself and strolled on. 

He looked down in a moment upon a 
pretty estate, distinguished by its formal 
garden, but with the broad acres of a 
practical farm stretching far out into 
the valley. The lawn terraces were green, 
broken only by plots of spring flowers; 
the walks were walled in box and privet; 
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the house, of the pillared colonial type, 
crowned a series of terraces. A long per- 
gola, with pillars topped by red urns, 
curved gradually through the garden 
toward the mansion. Armitage followed 
a side road along the brick partition wall 
and contemplated the inner landscape. 
The sharp snap of a gardener’s shears far 
up the slope was the only sound that 
reached him. It was a charming place, and 
he yielded to a temptation to explore it. 
He dropped over the wall and strolled 
away through the garden, the smell of 
warm earth, moist from the day’s light 
showers, and the faint odor of green 
things growing, sweet in his nostrils. He 
walked to the far end of the pergola, sat 
down on a wooden bench, and gave him- 
self to reverie. He had been denounced as 
an impostor; he was on Claiborne soil; 
and the situation required thought. 

It was while he thus pondered his af- 
fairs that Shirley, walking over the soft 
lawn from a neighboring estate, came 
suddenly upon him. 

Her head went up with surprise and— 
he was sure—with disdain. She stopped 
abruptly as he jumped to his feet. 

“I am caught—in flagrante delicto! I 
can only plead guilty and pray for 
mercy.” 

“They said—they said you had gone to 
Mexico?” said Shirley questioningly. 

“Plague take the newspapers! How 
dare they so misrepresent me!” he 
laughed. 

“Yes, I read those newspaper articles 
with a good deal of interest. And my 
brother—” 

“Yes, your brother—he is the best fel- 
low in the world !” 

She mused, but a smile of real mirth 
now played over her face and lighted her 
eyes. 

veThose are generous words, Mr. Armi- 
tage. My brother warned me against you 
in quite unequivocal language. He told 
me about your match-box—” 

“Oh, the cigarette case!” and he held 
it up. “It’s really mine—and I’m going 
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to keep it. It was very damaging evi- 
dence. It would argue strongly against 
me in any court of law.” 

“Yes, I believe that is true.” And she 
looked at the trinket with frank interest. 

“But I particularly do not wish to have 
to meet that charge in any court of law, 
Miss Claiborne.” 

She met his gaze very steadily, and her 
eyes were grave. Then she asked, in much 
the same tone that she would have used if 
they had been very old friends and he had 
excused himself for not riding that day, 
or for not going upon a hunt, or to the 
theater: 

“Why?” 

“Because I have a pledge to keep and a 
work to do, and if I were forced to defend 
myself from the charge of being the false 
Baron von Kissel, everything would be 
spoiled. You see, unfortunately—most 
unfortunately—TI am not quite without re- 
sponsibilities, and I have come down into 
the mountains, where I hope not to be 
shot and tossed over a precipice until I 
have had time to watch certain people and 
certain events a little while. I tried to say 
as much to Captain Claiborne, but I saw 
that my story did not impress him. And 
now I have said the same thing to you—” 

He waited, gravely watching her, hat 
in hand. 

‘And I have stood here and listened to 
you, and done exactly what Captain Clai- 
borne would not wish me to do under any 
circumstances,” said Shirley. 

“You are infinitely kind and gener- 
ous—” 

“No. I do not wish you to think me 
either of those things—of course not!” 

Her conclusion was abrupt and pointed. 

“Then—” 

“Then I will tell you—what I have not 
told any one else—that I know very well 
that you are not the person who appeared 
at Bar Harbor two years ago and palmed 
himself off as the Baron von Kissel.” 

“You know it—you are quite sure of 
it?” he asked blankly. 

“Certainly. I saw that person—at Bar 
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Harbor. I had gone up from Newport 
for a week—I was even at a tea where he 
was quite the lion, and I am sure you are 
not the same person.” 

Her direct manner of speech, her deci- 
sive tone, in which she placed the matter of 
his identity on a purely practical and un- 
sentimental plane, gave him a new impres- 
sion of her character. 

“But Captain Claiborne—” 

He ceased suddenly and she anticipated 
the question at which he had faltered, and 
answered, a little icily: 

“I do not consider it any of my busi- 
ness to meddle in your affairs with my 
brother. He undoubtedly believes you are 
the impostor who palmed himself off at 
Bar Harbor as the Baron von Kissel. He 
was told so—” 

“By Monsieur Chauvenet.” 

‘So he said.” 

“And of course he is a capital witness. 
There is no doubt of Chauvenet’s entire 
credibility,” declared Armitage, a little 
airily. 

“I should say not,” said Shirley unre- 
sponsively. “I am quite as sure that he 
was not the false baron as I am that you 
were not.” 

Armitage laughed. 

“That is a little pointed.” 

“It was meant to be,” said Shirley 
sternly. “It is”—she weighed the word— 
“ridiculous that both of you should be 
here.” 

“Thank you, for my half! I didn’t 
now he was here! But I am not exactly 
here—I have a much safer place,’”—he 
swept the blue-hilled horizon with his 
hand. “Monsieur Chauvenct and I will 
not shoot at each other in the hotel dining- 
room. But I am really relieved that he has 
come. We have an interesting fashion of 
running into each other; it would posi- 
tively grieve me to be obliged to wait for 
him.” 

He smiled and thrust his hat under his 
arm. The sun was dropping behind the 
great western barricade, and a chill wind 
crept sharply over the valley. 
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He started to walk beside her as she 
turned away, but she paused abruptly. 

“Oh, this won’t do at all! I can’t be 
seen with you, even in the shadow of my 
own house. I must trouble you to take 
the side gate,”—and she indicated it by a 
nod of her head. 

“Not if I know myself! I am not a 
fraudulent member of the German nobil- 
ity—you have told me so yourself. Your 
conscience is clear—I assure you mine is 
equally so! And I am not a person, Miss 
Claiborne, to sneak out by side gates— 
particularly when I came over the fence! 
It’s a long way around anyhow—and I 
have a horse over there somewhere by the 
inn.” ; 

“My brother—” 

“Is at Fort Myer, of course. At about 
this hour they are having dress parade, 
and he is thoroughly occupied.” 

““But—there is Monsieur Chauvenet. 
He has nothing to do but amuse himself.” 

They had reached the veranda steps, 
and she ran to the top and turned for a 
moment to look at him. He still carried 
his hat and crop in one hand, and had 
dropped the other into the side pocket of 
his coat. He was wholly at ease, and the 
wind ruffled his hair and gave him a boy- 
ish look that Shirley liked. But she had 
no wish to be found with him, and she in- 
stantly nodded his dismissal and half 
turned away to go into the house, when he 
detained her for a moment. 

“I am perfectly willing to afford Mon- 
sieur Chauvenet all imaginable entertain- 
ment. We are bound to have many meet- 
ings. I am afraid he reached this charm- 
ing valley before me; but—as a rule—I 
prefer to be a little ahead of him; it’s a 
whim—the merest whim, I assure you.” 

He laughed, thinking little of what he 
said, but delighting in the picture she 
made, the tall pillars of the veranda fram- 
ing her against the white wall of the 
house, and the architrave high above 
speaking, so he thought, for the ampli- 
tude, the breadth of her nature. Her 
green cloth gown afforded the happiest 
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possible contrast with the white back- 
ground; and her hat—(for a gown, let us 
remember, may express the dressmaker, 
but a hat expresses the woman who wears 
it)—her hat, Armitage was aware, was a 
trifle of black velvet caught up at one side 
with snowy plumes well calculated to shock 
the sensibilities of the Audubon Society. 
Yet the bird, if he knew, doubtless rejoiced 
in his fate! Shirley’s hand, thrice laid 
down, and there you have the length of 
that velvet cap, plume and all. Her pro- 
file, as she half turned away, must awaken 
regret that Reynolds and Gainsborough 
paint no more; yet let us be practical: 
Sargent, here, could not serve us ill. 

Her annoyance at finding herself lin- 
gering to listen to him was marked in an 
almost imperceptible gathering of her 
brows.” His heart beat fast in his joy at 
the sight of her, and the tongue that 
years of practice had skilled in reserve 
and evasion was possessed by a reckless 
spirit. 

Shirley nodded carclessly. 

“But when I wait for people they al- 
ways come—even in a strange pergola!” 
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he said. 
ago—” 

He lost the profile and gained her face 
as he liked it best, though her head was 
lifted a little high in resentment against 
her own yielding curiosity. 

“In Geneva, when I told a young lady 
that I was waiting for a very wicked man 
to appear—it was really the oddest thing 
in the world that almost immediately 
Monsicur Jules Chauvenet arrived at mine 
own inn! It is inevitable; it is always sure 
to be my fate,” he concluded mournfully. 

He bowed low, restored the shabby hat 
to his head with the least bit of a flourish, 
and strolled away through the garden by 
a broad walk that led to the front gate. 

He would have been interested to know 
that when he was out of sight Shirley 
walked to the veranda rail and bent for- 
ward, listening to his steps on the gravel, 
after the hedge and shrubbery had hidden 
him. And she stood thus until the click of 
the gate told her that he had gone. 

She did not know that as the gate 
closed upon him he met Chauvenet face 
to face. 


“Now, in Geneva, not long 
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THE LEADER 
By S. H. Kemper 


UT to kiss his stirrup! 
But to kneel and lay 
Folded hands between his hands !— 
Hush; one does not say 
Things like that. Attention! 
Salute! he passes near; 
Stolid eyes must mect his cyes 
Captainly and clear. 


We can mock that ancient, 
Silly maundering— 
“Majesty!” “Your Highness !”— 
Emperor or King; 
Ah, but this is other! 
At attention stand! 
Head and shoulders higher !— 
To your cap your hand! 


Some day he shall guess it, 
Some day he shall know; 
In one splendid instant, 
Flung against some foe, 
On the rushing, crested 
Highest wave of war 
Toppling, we shall give him 
One thunderous hurrah! 
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NARRATIVE IN THE DRAMA 
By George Pierce Baker 


Tees is an essential antagonism be- 
tween crude or even simple narrative 
and the best dramatic expression. The un- 
trained narrator is inexact and discursive: 
the best stage dialogue conveys exactly its 
meaning in the fewest possible words. 
Even the trained narrator, except on the 
stage, feels free at will to introduce com- 
ment, analysis, or touches to give atmos- 
phere. If a playwright allows one of his 
dramatis persone even one of these addi- 
tions he regards it as an indulgence which 
must be jealously guarded lest the play 
swell to undue proportions or the action of 
“the special scene be clogged. Narration on 
' the stage is, in brief, always restricted by 
the time limit for a performance, approx- 
imately two hours and a half, and by 
the fact that the dramatist must always 
speak through his characters and in char- 
acter, never in his own person. These are 
the two great causes for the difference be- 
tween narrative on the stage and in the 
novel. 

Narrative in a play 4s of two kinds: the 
essential, that is the story which lies at 
the core of the play; and the incidental, 
given by this or that character in a particu- 
lar scene. But merely to tell a story is not 
to write a play. To do that one must pre- 
sent as compactly as possible a sequence of 
emotional situations which express them- 


selves in stirring or amusing action. Three 
words in that sentence can not be too strong- 
ly emphasized, emotional situations and ac- 
tion. From the essentiality of emotional 
situations and action in plays arises the 
conflict between simple narrative and good 
dramatic dialogue. As one passes from the 
earliest forms of the English drama to 
technical masterpieces of the last fifteen 
years, one notes an evolution from crude and 
undramatic to highly dramatic but more and 
more disguised narrative. To-day narrative 
on the stage is often so masked by charac- 
terization, dialogue, or even atmosphere that 
an auditor quite overlooks the fact that he is 
listening to narrative essential to the whole 
plot or to understanding of the scene in 
question. That is, the best narrative in 
drama is both complicated and, so to speak, 
disguised. 

The English drama in its crudest form, 
such a trope as that of the visit of the 
Marys to the tomb and their discovery that 
Christ has arisen (circa 900), shows per- 
fectly bald narrative of a single incident. 
There is no attempt at characterization or 
at development of the potential emotional 
effects. What is recounted in the Bible is 
acted with only just enough dialogue 
to make the meaning of the action clear. 
Here, then, at the very beginning of mod- 
ern drama, action is all-important. It is 
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noteworthy that in these early tropes the 
equivalents of our modern stage directions 
fill much more space than the dialogue. 
What a pity that some modern novelists 
who have turned to play-writing only to 
meet with failure, and to gibe at the stu- 
pidity of modern audiences, have not,. be- 
fore experimenting with dramatic compo- 
sition, studied at the fountain-head of our 
drama the right proportions of action, dia- 
logue and characterization! Here, at the 
outset of our drama, we find much that in 
other forms of literary composition would 
be put into words is put into action. There 
is the first step in the transmutation of 
crude, and even of simple narrative, into 
effective but disguised dramatic narrative. 
Indeed, when the young dramatist has con- 
structed his plot and knows his characters, 
here is the first problem that confronts 
him. It is twofold. What is the largest pos- 
sible amount of the narrative that is his 


plot which can be told by action rather 


than dialogue? And secondly, what is the 
utmost condensation he can effect, in pre- 
senting the incidental narrative, by substi- 
tuting significant action for monologue or 
dialogue? What indeed do we mean by call- 
ing a novel “very dramatic,” except that it 
is full of strong emotional scenes repre- 
sented in action rather than recounted by 
participant or observer? Here again is a 
point of divergence between narrative in 
the novel and in the play. The novelist may 
or may not, as he chooses, narrate in terms 
of action; the playwright must put into ac- 
tion all he possibly can by exercise of his 
utmost ingenuity. The need for the sec- 
ond complicating process in the develop- 
ment of dramatic narrative appeared very 
early in the history of our drama, but the 
need was for a long time only occasionally 
met in adequate fashion. I mean that the 
single incident of the earliest play was soon 
complicated by the addition of one or more 
incidents or by the addition of new charac- 
ters. Usually the two additions came to- 
gether. Instantly, with the appearance of 
new figures in the play, arose need for dif- 
ferentiation of character. This growth may 
be watched admirably in the figures of the 
Marys in the succession of plays treating 
the theme of the Resurrection. But differ- 
entiation of character means that any narra- 
tive from the mouth of a particular figure 
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must show his characteristics. It must not 
merely narrate; it must characterize at the 
same time. In this respect, of course, 
dramatist and novelist work alike for the 
betterment of narrative in fiction. But such 
double work is not easy, and from the earli- 
est times has been one of the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of embryo or inept dram- 
atists. Think how convenient were those 
heralds of the Greek stage! Characteriza- 
tion could, of course, be given them, but if 
they told their news clearly they had served 
their chief purpose. Think of the ease of 
dramatic composition if one might always 
use, as did the earlier Elizabethans (Shake- 
speare among them), the marvelously in- 
formed and always loquacious Chorus! 
This difficulty of combining exposition with 
fitting characterization lies behind some of 
the conventions which hold the stage to-day 
but are nearly as old as the drama itself. 
For instance, take the convention, especially 
marked in the eighteenth century drama in 
England, which permitted servants on the 
stage to talk of their masters and to them 
with an acumen and wisdom not usually as- 
sociated with their class at the time. An- 
other similar convention let these servants 
talk to each other with zest of what must 
have been the tritest of experiences for nar- 
rator and listener and in real life would 
have been shunned by both as boresome. 
But how both conventions saved time for 
audience and dramatist and masked his lack 
of ingenuity in dramatic narrative and ex- 
position! Do not the family butler and the 
parlor maid discussing the most minute de- 
tails of the family history still linger on our 
stage? And what selective skill and vivid- 
ness some of these stage servants possess! 
Any young writer of fiction must envy their 
powers. 

Over and over in English plays of the 
past eight centuries, in the struggle between 
telling one’s story clearly and telling it in 
character, the second desideratum has gone 
to the wall. This double need in good 
dramatic dialogue, whether on the stage or 
in novels, is largely responsible for the use 
of soliloquy and monologue. Every one ad- 
mits that at times of extreme mental ten- 
sion a man may actually think aloud. To 
express such moments monologue properly 
exists, but the untrained or inept playwright 
of every decade has used monologue and 
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soliloquy as freely as bis audience would 
permit, because it is such an easy way of 
putting necessary narrative before them. 
This second of the causes for increasing 
complication in dramatic narrative, as I 
have said, holds good for both novelist and 
dramatist, but the former can move much 
more freely to his ends than can the latter. 
What a large part of the charm of Thacke- 
ray’s novels would be lost were his own 
comments and little ironies cut out! How 
much, too, would disappear of his illuminat- 
ing characterization! Consider, for a mo- 
ment, what the novels of George Meredith 
would be if the author never spoke in his 
own person. Yet when George Chapman, in 
his Bussy D’Ambois, for instance, puts his 
own thoughts into the mouths of his char- 
acters, we declare his figures puppets. One 
critic, indeed, has said of all Chapman’s 
tragic figures that he wraps them in his 
own mantle and then bids them stalk the 
stage. That is, characterization in Chap- 
man’s tragedies often breaks down before 
the insistence of the content of the narra- 
tive. In brief, the novelist is free in nar- 
rative; the dramatist is limited, even ham- 
pered by the characteristics of the people 
he aims to represent. Moreover, both dram- 
atist and novelist, as they gain in power 
of characterization, strive more and more to 
characterize not only clearly, but definitive- 
ly. They seek, to paraphrase Mr. Swin- 
burne’s word on John Webster’s character- 
ization, to make their people say not what 
suffices, what might have been said or prob- 
ably was said, but what one feels must 
have been said under the circumstances rep- 
resented. This inevitable ambition for de- 
finitiveness of phrase is re-enforced in any 
dramatist by the pressure of the time limits. 
Narrate in definitively characterizing phrase 
and the chances are that you narrate, as well 
as characterize, compactly. In any case, those 
time limits are always demanding condensa- 
tion in all parts of a play. The Elizabethan, 
because the management of his stage al- 
lowed him to run off his scenes faster than 
we can to-day, could indulge in such leisure- 
ly narrative as Robert Faulconbridge’s ac- 
count, in “King John,” of Philip’s birth: 


Robert. My gracious liege, when that my 
father lived, 
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Your brother did employ my father 
much,— 


Bastard. Well, sir, by this you can not get 
my land: 
Your tale must be ‘how he employ’d my 
mother. 


Robert. And once dispatch’d him in an em- 
bassy 
To Germany, there with the emperor 
To treat of high affairs touching that 
time. : 
The advantage of his absence took the 


And in the meantime sojourn’d at my 


father’s; 

When how he did prevail, I shame to 
speak, 

But truth is truth: large lengths of seas 
and shores 


Between my father and my mother lay, 
As I have heard my father speak himself, 
When this same lusty gentleman was got. 
Upon his deathbed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me, and took it on his death 
That this my mother’s son was none of 
his, 
And if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of 
time. 
Then good my liege, Jet me have what is 
mine, 
My father’s land, as was my father’s 
will. 
(Act I, Se. 1.) 


That takes some nineteen lines. Compare 
with it the following from ‘The Hypo- 
crites” of Henry Arthur Jones. Linnell, 
the hero of the play, has just asked Rachel 
Neeve for her history: 

“Rachel. My mother died ten years ago. 
My father is an artist. Times were hard, 
so last spring he took an offer from a rail- 
way company in Canada to make sketches 
for their advertisements. He’s there now.” 

For an understanding of the plot, one 
narrative is as important as the other. Both 
characterize, for in the second the gradual 
acceleration in movement of the sentences 
shows Rachel’s growing self-control as she 
speaks. But in‘‘King John” evidently the ex- 
position of the facts is of prime importance. 
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In “The Hypocrites,” as is the case with 
the best Shakespearean plays, the incidental 
narrative is carefully subordinated to the 
total emotional effect desired from the scene. 
The narrative in “King John” is but one of 
a series of effects strong in themselves. The 
narrative in “The Hypocrites” is in charac- 
ter, but is condensed to the utmost because 
all that the total emotional effect desired 
from the scene demands at this point is a 
clear statement of two facts: that Rachel is 
motherless and that she has been for some 
time unprotected because her father has 
been and still is at work in Canada. Clearly, 
then, in the best plays the treatment of nar- 
rative must be largely determined by the 
total effect aimed at in the scene to which 
it is necessary. So to speak, the proportions 
of dramatic narrative are thus determined, 
but its finish is given by the needs of char- 
acterization, atmosphere, and beauty for its 
own sake. I shall treat the last two in a mo- 
ment. The dramatist would indeed be in a 
difficult position, as compared with the nov- 
elist, if the condensation and the imper- 
sonality required from him by his form had 
no offset. To his aid in his condensation 
come gesture, facial expression, pose, in- 
tonation,—resources on which the novelist 
can not rely, for most of his readers, far 
from impersonating his characters as they 
read aloud, will use an expressionless mono- 
tone. Nor can the novelist be sure, if he 
carefully describes every look, gesture and 
pose of his characters, that his readers can 
visualize the figures accurately. But a play, 
as compared with a novel, is a codperative 
venture. The genius of the dramatist is to 
be reénforced by the genius of the actor. 
All the interpretation, denotative and con- 
notative, that the latter’s action can supply 
is at the command of the dramatist. Here 
is the offset to the hampering conditions of 
the dramatist already considered. Recall, in 
Oscar Wilde’s ‘“‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” the amount of necessary narra- 
tive replaced by the mere appearance of 
John at his country place in the blackest of 
weeds. The depth of his grief for his sup- 
posititious and reprehensible brother Er- 
nest is shown in the gloom of his black suit, 
hat, gloves and cane. For how much more 
that costume counts when seen on the stage 
than when described in a novel! How much 
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narrative is replaced by action in that mas- 
terly scene of the embarrassed and mortified 
old waiter in Mr. Shaw’s.“You Never Can 
Tell” as he recovers his equanimity in pro- 
viding for each of the dramatis persone his 
or her favorite cooling drink. Heywood’s 
“Woman Killed With Kindness” shows a 
masterpiece of vivid, characterizing narra- 
tive condensed to the utmost by means of 
expressive gesture. Frankford, as he enters 
his house, pauses to ask the old servant 
Nicholas for final proof of the infidelity of 
his wife. Nicholas answers: “‘Eyes, eyes.” 
Without visualization that counts for little, 
but visualization is just what the actor pro- 
vides for his audience. In all these cases of 
narrative, action replaces words. 

The best order of dramatic narrative has, 
however, another characteristic: it gives 
pleasure because of its wit, humor, or 
beauty. At times in the history of our 
drama the public has so insistently demand- 
ed wit at any cost that, as in the Restoration 
comedies, it has been tried for everywhere, 
in and out of season, in and out of character. 
These so-called “artificial” comedies of 
Etheredge, Wycherley and Congreve contain 
many bits of narrative in which truth in 
characterization has been sacrificed to witty 
presentation of the facts. Similarly, as is 
well known, the Elizabethan dramatist, sup- 
ported by convention long accepted by the 
English public, often checked the movement 
of his scene to linger over a passage of in- 
genious, exquisite, or stirring narrative. An 
element in the pleasure of reading “Rich- 
ard II” is an equally strong reason for its 
weakness as a play; namely, its rhetoric, its 
metaphors, similes and elaborate narrative. 
Seen over the footlights, “Richard II” be- 
comes what any play on the stage must: 
merely human experience presented in terms 
of characterization by means of action. 
Then it reveals how little finality of phrase, 
how little real characterization there is in 
such passages as this: 


Bolingbroke. Are you contented to resign © 
the crown? 
King Richard. Ay, no; no, ay; for I must © 
nothing be; 
Therefore no no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me how I will undo myself; 
I give this heavy weight from off my head 
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And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 

The pride of kingly sway from out my 
heart; 

With mine own tears I wash away my 
balm, 

With mine own hands I give away my 
crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred 
state, ' 

With mine own breath release all duty’s 
rites. 

(Act 4, Se. 1.) 


Here, under the straining for beauty, as un- 
derstood by conventional standards of the 
time, characterization failed. 

Indeed, just in this effort for beauty lies 
one of the pitfalls of the dramatist. To 
narrate so as to accord with standards of 
beauty strongly in force at the moment may 
be to consign one’s play, after a few years, 
to the oblivion of the compendious history of 
literature and the Ph. D. thesis. Eliza- 
bethan after Elizabethan struggled to imi- 
tate Seneca or to reproduce the intricate 
style of John Lyly. Within fifty years 
these charms of the moment were the laugh- 
ing-stock of critic, educated man and the- 
ater-goer. “George Barnwell,” of Lillo, 
should have much crude emotional appeal in 
it even for a modern reader, but for us to- 
day the stilted rhythmic prose in which it is 
phrased almost smothers the emotion. Yet 
Lillo consciously strove for this style in or- 
der that his tale of the plain people might 
have some approximation to the dignity of 
the heroic drama with its impossible heroes 
and heroines and its Alexandrines or blank 
verse. On the other hand, much of the nar- 
rative in Shakespeare stirs us, and to as 
great an extent as it did our Elizabethan an- 
cestors. Why? Because Shakespeare, once 
past his experimental stage, thought of style 
merely as the perfect expression of the full 
emotional content of his material. Seizing 
firmly on the emotional possibilities of it, he 
_ gave his narrative in character, touching it 
with flashes of wit, again perfectly in char- 
acter, or informing it, as he so well knew 
how to do, with a persuasive beauty. In 
Lillo’s case the emotion was subordinated to 
the author’s theory of style. 

Since, then, simple narrative is basally 
inimical to the best dramatic dialogue, inas- 
much as it tends to clog action, the life of 
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any play, and since the developing English 
drama shows that the work of narrative on 
the stage is necessarily complicated, natu- 
rally one finds, relatively speaking, but little 
perfect use of it. It is to the highly de- 
veloped technique of modern French, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian and English dramatists 
that one must look for most frequent in- 
stances of it. Judged even by present-day 
standards there are, of course, perfect illus- 
trations of it in Shakespeare, but the taste 
of his time permitted him a freer use of 
monologue and poetic narrative than we ac- 
cept to-day. Two models of dramatic narra- 
tive in the large occur to me: one is the 
often-quoted first act of “Les Fourcham- 
bault,” of Emile Augier, the other is the 
first act of “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.”’ 
In the first the device of letting the audience 
hear the orders for the day given the foot- 
man provides a narrative of the relations of 
the whole Fourchambault family and of 
whatever in their past history is necessary 
for an understanding of the scenes which 
follow. Yet, the spectator absorbed in the 
immediate movement of the scene, is hardly 
aware that he is receiving necessary instruc- 
tion. In the other instance, the first act of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” the audi- 
ence must hear a narrative setting forth 
Aubrey Tanqueray’s position in society, his 
first marriage, his relations with his daugh- 
ter, and the nature of his proposed second 
marriage. What complicates the task is that 
the narrative must be told to old friends, so 
that much of it is to them well known. 
What device will make the narrative, under 
the circumstances, plausible? Here is where 
a modern dramatist sighs for the serviceable 
heralds, messengers and chorus of plays of 
decades long past or for the freer methods 
in narrative of the novelist. How easy to 
tell much of this in your own person, as have 
Thackeray or Meredith, in comparison with 
stating it through another so placed that he 
will be glad to hear again much which he al- 
ready knows! The necessity creates with 
Mr. Pinero the device of the little supper 
party in Aubrey Tanqueray’s chambers in 
the Albany, to which he has invited four of 
his oldest friends. The moment chosen for 
the opening of the play is when the old 
friends, over the coffee, fall quite naturally 
into the reminiscent vein. What helps to 
freer exposition is their chance to talk of 
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Cayley Drummle, who, even yet, though bid- 
den, has not appeared. Before the chat is 
over and Cayley enters, much needed infor- 
mation is in the minds of the audience. Cay- 
ley brings news of a terrible mésalliance in 
a family known to all the supper party. In 
his efforts to advise and comfort the dis- 
tracted mother he has been’ kept from the 
meeting of old friends. The news leads 
Aubrey Tanqueray to avow his quixotic 
scheme for a second marriage. Through the 
contrasting comments of the friends, even 
through their reservations, the audience be- 
comes perfectly informed as to the view the 
world will take of this second marriage. In- 
deed, as the supper party breaks up, all the 
audience requires in order to listen intelli- 
gently to the succeeding acts, is a chance to 
see Paula herself. Her impulsive visit to 
Tanqueray, just after the supper party ends, 
. provides the information needed, for in it 
her character is sketched in broadly as it 
will be filled out in detail in the succeeding 
acts. Evidently device, the ingenious discov- 
ery of a plausible reason for the narrative 
necessary in a play, is basal in the best stage 
narrative. Without it, character is sacri- 
ficed to mere necessary exposition; with it, 
the spectator, absorbed by incident or char- 
acterization, learns unconsciously that with- 
out which he can not intelligently and sym- 
pathetically follow the story of the play. 
In other words, successful discovery of de- 
vices for such exposition clearly means that 
disguising which is essential to the best nar- 
rative in drama. 

Narrative in the novel and the play is, 
then, the same in its need of characteriza- 
tion and definitiveness, in its search for wit 
and beauty, but unlike in that the drama 
must be much more compact and suggestive, 
must be impersonal, and is at its best usually 
when subordinated to characterization or the 
total effect emotionally of the scene. To 
contrast the original in Giraldi Cinthio of 
one of the greatest scenes in “Othello” with 
Shakespeare’s definitive presentation of it 
illustrates perfectly the evolution from 
crude narration to perfect narration on the 
stage. 

Here is the narrative of Cinthio: 

“Revolving in his mind a variety of 
methods, all impious and abominable, he 
at last determined to accuse her to the Moor 
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of adultery with the lieutenant. But know- 
ing the Moor’s great affection for Desde- 
mona, and his friendship for the lieutenant, 
he plainly saw that unless his deceit was 
very artfully conducted, it would be impos- 
sible to make him think ill of either of them. 
For this reason he determined to wait till 
time and place afforded him a fit opportu- 
nity for entering on his wicked design; and 
it was not long before the Moor degraded 
the lieutenant for having drawn his sword 
and murdered a soldier upon guard. This 
accident was so painful to Desdemona, that 
she often tried to obtain for him her hus- 
band’s pardon. In the meantime the Moor 
had observed to the ensign Iago, that his 
wife teased him so much in favor of the 
lieutenant, that he feared he should be 
obliged at last to restore him to his commis- 
sion. This appeared to that villain the 
proper moment for opening his scheme of 
treachery which he began by saying, ‘Per- 
haps Desdemona is fond of his company.’ 
‘And why?’ said the Moor. ‘Nay,’ replied 
he, ‘I do not choose to meddle between hus- 
band and wife; but if you watch her prop- 
erly, you will understand me.’ Nor would 
he, to the earnest entreaties of the Moor, af- 
ford any further explanation. These words 
had stung the Moor so severely, that he en- 
deavored perpetually to find out their mean- 
ing, and became exceedingly melancholy.” 

Compare with-this Scene 3, Act III, of 
“Othello,” from the entrance of Othello and 
Iago to the re-entrance of Desdemona and 
Emilia. Note especially the compact sug- 
gestiveness of the following, made possible 
because Shakespeare, as he wrote, saw the 
facial expression and heard the voices of his 
actors. 


“Exeunt Desdemona and Emilia. 
Othello. Excellent wretch! Perdition catch 
my soul, 
But I do love thee! and when I love thee 
not, 
Chaos is come again. 
Iago. My noble lord, — 
Othello. What dost thou say, Iago? 
Iago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d 
my lady, 
Know of your love? 
Othello. He did, from first to last: why dost 
thou ask? 
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Iago. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
no further harm. 
Othello. Why of thy thought, Iago? 
Iago. I did not think he had been acquainted 
with her. 
Othello. O yes; and went between us very 
oft. 
Iago. Indeed! 
Othello. Indeed! ay, indeed: discern’st thou 
aught in that? Is he not honest? 
Iago. Honest, my lord? 
Othello. Honest, ay, honest. 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Othello. What dost thou think? 
Tago. Think, my lord? 
Othello. Think, my lord! 
By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were some monster in his 
thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean 
something: 
I heard thee say even now, thou likedst 
not that, 
When Cassio left my wife; what didst not 
like? 
And when I told thee he was of my coun- 
sel 
In my whole course of wooing, thou 
criedst ‘Indeed!’ 
And didst contract and purse thy brow 
together, 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit; if thou dost love 
me, 
Show me thy thought.” 
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The scene in “Othello” suggests ade- 
quately the necessary facts through char- 
acter definitively phrased in verse that has 
beauty of its own, even as it perfectly serves 
the demands of the dramatic situation. And 
all is as succinctly stated as possible because 
connotative phrase and the possible coép- 
erative aid of intonation, gesture and pose 
are so thoroughly understood. Note how 
the skilful emphasis on the emotional sig- 
nificance of the scene blinds us to everything 
else and we gain the necessary information 
all unconscious that we are learning any- 
thing. We are too intensely absorbed in 
feeling. : 

What wonder, when the past narrative in 
the drama is so complicated, must subserve 
so many ends, that in the majority of plays 
in our history narrative only approximates 
its goal; failing in one or more of the char- 
acteristics necessary if it is to be of the high- 
est order. Is it surprising, too, that rarely 
does a novelist write a really good play? 
The trouble is they insist that without spe- 
cial preparation or study of the technique of 
the drama they should be able to write plays 
as successful as their novels. Study of nar- 
rative in the drama merely illustrates what 
any careful study of the drama re-empha- 
sizes again and again: that it is an art apart 
from the novel with a technique of its own. 
That technique, too, is exceedingly difficult. 
Only to him who learns it, however, in spite 
of its difficulty, can permanent success come 
as a dramatist. 
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MERICANS as well as Germans will en- 

joy the episode of Wilhelm Voigt, of 
Berlin, who captured Koepenick town hall, 
rifled the municipal treasury, and got a de- 
tachment of grenadier guards, the telephone 
official and the chief of police to assist him. 
Voigt has been an unfortunate man. He 
has been bitterly poor; and he has stolen 
and has served his term in prison. This 
fact, in a country so strictly policed as Ger- 
many, has been sufficient to keep him from 
again securing work. A curse has rested 
upon him. He is a kind and humorous man. 
His portraits show his brow to be lofty, his 
eyes sly, his mouth weak yet humorous, and 
his general expression sardonic. He has by 
the combination of the characteristics indi- 
cated been able to cut up a great caper, and 
one which will keep him chuckling through 
the long days which he must spend in duress. 
For he is again a convict, and this is the rea- 
son why: Noting that the military uniform 
in Prussia was a fetish before which folk 
fairly prostrated themselves, and that the 
slightest command of an officer was obeyed 
by both civilian and military, Voigt con- 
trived an enormous joke—a joke which took 
to itself the proportions of an extravaganza. 
He frequented public places of amusement 
where army officers resort, that he might 
learn their ways. Then he possessed him- 
self of a second-hand uniform of a captain 
in the First regiment of infantry guards, 
and, arraying himself in this, he awaited 
the return of a detachment of grenadier 
guards from the drilling ground to their 
barracks. True to his calculation, the de- 
tachment marched on his view—twenty-four 
guards, armed with rifles. 

Voigt addressed the corporal: 

“You men are to follow me. I have the 
kaiser’s orders to make an important arrest, 
and need your assistance.” 

He was too old for a captain, he was 


grimy, battered and common, but the men 
saw only the uniform. It always had hyp- 
notized them, and it did so again. They fol- 
lowed him to the nearest railway station, 
and accompanied him on the train to Koepe- 
nick. There, at Voigt’s order, they fixed 
bayonets and marched through the town. 
Halting at the telephone station, Voigt or- 
dered the official in charge to cut off com- 
munication with the town hall for the next 
two hours, under penalty of incurring the 
kaiser’s displeasure. The official, looking at 
the uniform, trembled in his eagerness to 
carry out the command. Next the chief of 
the Koepenick police was visited and took 
orders without question. By Voigt’s direc- 
tion he disposed a squad of police around 
the town hall to keep the crowd back, and, 
to prove his zeal, arrested five citizens who 
showed an undue curiosity about proceed- 
ings. Meantime Voigt, the thief, was help- 
ing himself to the contents of the town 
treasury and chuckling in his throat—a hi- 
larious, if a sinister figure. It was delicious, 
and official Germany grew apoplectic with 
rage, but the public, which is getting a little 
tired of being pushed off sidewalks by inso- 
lent young officers, and being obliged to 
defer on all possible occasions, is having a 
merry time of it. The absurd incident has 
done more than years of fulmination could 
have done to reveal the true nature of the 
fetish worship which a uniform has too long 
inspired in the kaiser’s dominions. 

The Berliner Tagblatt recalls an incident 
which took place forty years ago, when a 
captain at Graudenz, who was notoriously 
insane, gave orders to his company to swim 
across a flooded river. They refused to obey, 
and disarmed their captain, who had drawn 
his saber and was about to attack them. 
The result was that the whole company was 
sent into penal servitude; some of them died 
in prison; not one was amnestied by Em- 
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peror William, and it was only during the 
reign of the present emperor that the last of 
these unhappy men was set at liberty. 

This incident might make revolutionists 
of men; but a delirious farce like that re- 
cently: enacted strikes a blow at the egre- 
gious pomposity of the military which is far 
more likely to be felt than any which revo- 
lution could deal. 
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THE REVEREND HUGH BLACK 


The noted Scotch minister and author, recently appointed 
Professor of Practical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City 


pre Miinsterberg, of Harvard, 
has no use for the simplified spelling. He 
alleges that it is our bad teaching, and not 
our difficult spelling, that keeps our school 
children so far astern of those of Germany 
in the cruise over the course of study. We 
might retort that the teaching which pro- 
duces the stress that is said to drive many 
German pupils to suicide, while it may be 
the more thorough in mere scholarship, is 
not the best. We may as well admit, how- 
ever, that our schools are prone to the slip- 
shod, and that it is mischievous evasion to 
lay the bad scholarship of their pupils to the 
spelling-book. We seem as a nation to have 
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lost that pride in learning for its own sake 
which alone brings thoroughness. Our young 
people are given a smattering of a bewilder- 
ing list of things; but they go to the very 
bottom of few. Their books are beautifully 
printed and illustrated, but are not the re- 
sult of conscientious, scholarly authorship. 
Half the school arithmetics, for instance, 
are so shockingly written that no one can do 
better than to guess at the conditions of 
many of their problems. Such things infect 
pupils with the disease of mental haziness. 
The iron has gone out of the school. We 
may well spare it from the discipline, per- 
haps, but the iron of the intellect was a 
great good. Professor Miinsterberg is right. 
The spelling is not greatly to blame. What 
we need is not new spelling or new methods 
or new courses of study, but a teaching pro- 
fession that will call to the great men and 
women of the nation. Our teaching force, 
as a force, lacks character, as it must while 
it remains an episode in the lives of so great 
a proportion of teachers, preceding some 
other profession for the men and marriage 
for the women. The fly-bite remedy of an 
attempt to reform the spelling of three hun- 
dred words will not only not produce any 
measurable effect on the backwardness of 
our pupils, but will produce no effect at all. 


|" is a curious incongruity of artistic life 
that while critics of excellent quality, 
such as Ernest Newman, are writing in de- 
fense of program music, the public in gen- 
eral is feeling a reaction against it. This re- 
cently was brought to mind by the outbreak 
of an exceedingly venerable German, who, 
having known most of the great composers 
and orchestra leaders of the last century, 
cried to an appreciative audience: “Do not 
talk to me about the intellectuality of music! 
I, who have heard music all my life, who 
have been the close associate of the most 
distinguished German musicians of my time, 
tell you that if you listen to music with your 
heads you are lost. It is not thus that the 
divine language is learned. Listen to it with 
your hearts, and you will hear whatever 
there is in you to hear. You will take out of 
it whatever you can, at your best, bring to 
it, and no more. Do not read your program 
to learn that here the composer meant you 
should see a vision of spring woods, or a 
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sunset among the Alps! I tell you, music is 
not a language with definite indications. It 
is not literal. It is inarticulate, though more 
moving than articulation. It is comprehend- 
ed, but is not understood. It produces in one 
emotions of sublimity, but it has, after all, 
no words for the merely intellectual. It is 
folly to suppose that it has definite mean- 
ing.” 

Bert Leston Taylor, in his diverting novel, 
“The Charlatans,” takes a similar view. He 
speaks of the emotions of his heroine during 
the progress of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. She listened reverently and was 
spiritually exalted. She did not, however, 
“see things,” for she was in the habit of go- 
ing to art galleries for pictures, and to books 
for philosophical ideas, and thus missed the 
“welter of emotions” which program music 
is supposed to produce with ‘equal facility 
in the breast of the happy Hottentot and the 
music-lover of civilization.” Mr. Taylor in- 
dulges in some delicious satire on the sub- 
ject of program writing. For example, the 
heroine has been listening to Brahms, and 
consents to seek guidance from the program, 
which offers many pages of elucidation, 
among which occurs the following: 

“And then again, when, pregnant by the 
sun’s warm beams, the mountains do with 
diamonds teem, the dancing nymphs (wood- 
wind doubled above and below) to play in- 
vite; and peasants young and old surcease 
of sorrow seek in laughter, frolic, song. 
Now, in deepest tonal brown, steal in the 
double-basses, fearful of disturbing the ma- 
tutinal hush. And now, awed by the daz- 
zling sight (chords in brass, obligato in 
strings), the harmonics again take wing and 
vanish, the birdlet fearing to do aught but 
lisp in evanescent tones—” but here the 
heroine flung the book across the room, as 
many another impatient dreamer has been 
tempted to do when some verbose celebrant 
of the literal idea has tried to tie the imag- 
ination to a hitching-post. 

It is not, however, amiss for the liberal- 
minded to peruse the excellent defense of 
program music offered by Mr. Newman in 
his recently published “Musical Studies.” 
The ideas of Berlioz and Wagner are made 
clear, as is the influence they have had upon 
the contemporary masters of the literalistic 
style, such as Strauss, D’Indy and Elgar. 
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Who will visit America in January 


fl ees right of Japanese to attend public 
schools in California in association with 
American children is asserted by Japan and 
denied by California. The question arises 
under treaties, but raises issues deeper than 
any treaty, and running into the bases of 
world-life. Japan doubtless sees that the 
power to restrict rights implies the power to 
exclude immigrants. The deeper question 
therefore is, has one people the right to keep 
other peoples out of its domain? The high- 
est ethics would decide against earth-monop- 
oly by one race against the land-famine of 
another; but there is open territory in plenty 
for the Japanese in Asia, which lies at their 
doors, with peoples of their own type. We 
are therefore free to weigh the consequences 
of Mongolian immigration before throwing 
down all barriers, and stipulating for or con- 
senting to eternal and absolute freedom of 
ingress. The commingling of races is as 
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often a bad thing as a good, as we, out of 
the misery of our own race problem, may 
testify; and the protest of California against 
equality in all things with a race of another 
color and civilization can not be justly 
slighted. The Japanese are doubtless quite 
as good and quite as able as we; but it does 
not follow that we can associate a large pro- 
portion of them with us on terms of justice 
and with benefit to both. Racial admixture 
is a thing of ominous and dubious aspect. 
There is, too, in the case of the Japanese, a 
formidable difference from us in ideals and 
aspirations and religious and political no- 
tions. They do not seem to come here to 
adopt our ways and merge with us, but are 
thrust into our civilization as were the ne- 
groes, by industrial compulsion, and not 
drawn to us by the attraction of ethnic sym- 
pathies. This is a vital consideration. Den- 
nis Kearney raised the same question long 
ago in his sand-lot slogan, “The Chinese 
must go!’ In addition to the intellectual, 
political and moral differences, the indus- 
trial effects of Mongolian ‘immigration must 
be considered. With opportunities for self- 
employment growing more and more limited, 


the wage-scale becomes more and more fixed 


by the laborers’ standard of living. Enor- 
mously important reactions would surely be 
set up in our bedy politic by the intrusion 
into it of any large body of laborers of a 
standard of living so far below that of 
American workers as that of the Japanese. 
All nations have always held to the right of 
exclusion of foreigners save as granted 
away by treaties or lost in war. The cause 
of justice can not be subserved by haphaz- 
ard decision of issues so momentous as racial 
admixture. The self-respect of Japan should 
not be needlessly wounded; but the ultimate 
welfare of our own people should be our 
sole consideration. It may be that admixture 
with the Japanese will be in the end de- 
sirable, in which case it will be desired. The 
aversion to it that seems to be felt in the 
West is the significant thing just now. The 
question demands calmness, dignity and a 
broad sense of justice for its solution. Ap- 
proaching it thus, we may await Japan’s ac- 
tion in the premises with perfect equanimity. 


HE average good citizen seems to get 
vast comfort from the thought of Attor- 
ney General Moody’s great suit against the 
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Standard Oil Company, and against the 
Rockefellers, Rogers, Archbold, Flagler, 
Payne and Pratt individually. There is 
something portentous and suspicious, he 
seems to think, in this solemn marshaling of 
the attorneys and agents of the Federal 
government, the ponderous legal phrases, the 
petition “‘containing one hundred and nine- 
ty-four pages of printed matter, or about 
one hundred thousand words,” and the stern 
demand for judgment that the Standard and 
these the Standard’s owners shall be en- 
joined from acting together in restraint of 
trade, and that ‘‘the seventy constituent cor- 
porations” shall be forbidden to pay divi- 
dends to the Standard. The good citizen 
seems to feel, somehow, that this will make 
gasolene and oil cheaper. It is to be hoped 
that this may turn out so, but we are har- 
assed with doubts. We remember the North- 
ern Securities case, in which the merger be- 
tween the Northern Pacific and Burlington 
railway systems was dissolved and the roads 
were enjoined from ceasing to compete. 
Those of simple faith will be saddened to 
learn that freight rates and fares harmonize, 
over both systems, now as before the de- 
cision. Mr. Hill still continues to know, in 
some occult way, what he is doing with each 
railway. He is still refraining from that 
bitter competition with himself which the 
record of the court requires of him; and 
shippers stupidly fail to see the benefit to 
them of the great victory. It is to be feared 
that as long as the Standard “and the sev- 
enty constituent corporations’ own the oil 
lands, refineries and pipe-lines, producing, 
as Mr. Moody says, about ninety per cent. 
of our oil, it will make little difference to 
the consumer whether the returns go into 
one pocket in Mr. Rockefeller’s capacious 
trousers, or into seventy constituent pockets. 
However, next to knowing how to cure an 
evil, the best thing is to know that a popu- 
lar remedy will not work. The utility in 
these prosecutions is principally educational. 
We shall find at the last that when we have 
secured for the independent oil producer 
equal rights in transportation, we have done 
all we can against oil monopoly, until we 
take up the question of the moral right of 
unlimited private ownership of the oil lands 
of the world by so few of its inhabitants. 
The injunction against failure to compete 
with itself is one at which the owners of 
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The President talking to the crew of a steam shovel at Bas Obispo, near Culebra Cut 
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such lands may well smile—in the privacy 
of 26 Broadway. 


MME. EMMA EAMES 
From the painting by her husband, Julian Story 


OTHER love is supposed to be the most 

natural, indestructible and __ sacrifi- 
cial instinct in the world. But is it? The 
last year—not to hark farther back than 
that—has brought to light evidence contrary 
to this supposition. One young woman in 
Chicago brought her two children to the po- 
lice and begged that they be placed in some 
asylum. She was very tired, she said, of 
taking care of them. She wanted to go to 
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parties and to enjoy herself once more. The 
babies, she said, did not make up to her for 
the loss of amusement. She was almost as 
young as she was frank, and when she found 
the sentiment of the whole community 
against her, and realized that she was ex- 
pected to spend her days working for her 
little ones and her evenings in sitting beside 
their beds, she felt the imprisonment too 
great to be endured, and committed suicide. 
Another woman, in a much more elevated 
stratum of society, who had been looking 
forward with eagerness to the birth of her 
little one, upon its arrival felt an intense 
dislike for it—so great that she begged to 
have it taken from her sight; and at last re- 
ports the father, unable to diagnose what 
was probably a case of neurasthenia, was 
looking for some one to take permanent 
charge of the child. And, were the truth 
told, many a woman, chained fast to her in- 
numerable duties by the babies with their 
incessant demands, feels at times as if she 
might at any moment yield to a. frantic 
temptation to escape. Some do escape by 
death. Many, dreading the close tyranny of 
such a life, bear no children. Others become 
fretful, nagging mothers. The majority 
conceal their discouraged moods, realizing 
that with time they will be released from 
their days of close service and will be sur- 
rounded by lovely and reasonable children; 
and they are sustained by hours of inde- 
scribable happiness with their little ones, 
which make up to them for the broken rest, 
the endless self-denial, the exacting labor 
and mental stultification that is the lot of 
mothers. 

An experiment made in England by Al- 
derman Broadbent, brother of the king’s 
physician, has recently been made public. 
When he took the office of mayor of Hud- 
dersfield, in 1904, he offered to donate to 
parents dwelling in a specified district of the 
city five dollars for every child born during 
his twelve months’ mayoralty which was 
reared to the age of one year. The follow- 
ing summer was an unfortunate one, for 
there was an epidemic of whooping cough 
and measles, yet the returns for the two 
years show a death rate of forty-four per 
thousand, instead of one hundred and twen- 
ty-two per thousand, the usual rate. This 
fact seems to indicate that mothers, like 
amateur gardeners, look better after their 
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flowers if there is a reward for the best com- 
ing at the end of the year. 

All this might be assumed to be horribly 
unnatural if it were not that it appears quite 
natural for human beings to shirk responsi- 
bility. The papers teem with accounts of 
men who desert their wives and families be- 
cause the responsibility of keeping them 
weighs too heavily upon them. Cases are 
frequent where a man deserts his young 
wife when he believes a family to be in pros- 
pect. The truth is, men and women are, 
many of them, not grown up. They wish to 
go gypsying. They want the sun to shine 
and somebody to be piping on the hills for 
their benefit. They perish of nostalgia for 
happiness—and happiness with them means 
variety, gaiety, freedom, a little money in 
the purse, a little journey to take, and a lit- 
tle drink at the end of the journey. Prin- 
ciple, religion, compassion—all the elements 
of civilization—come in to mitigate the 
nomad and the hedonist in man and woman; 
but now and then the vagrant moods get the 
uppermost, and away go the fathers and 
mothers, keeping time to an inaudible tune, 
and the babies are left wailing for some 
Samaritan to comfort them; or, if a frag- 
ment of conscience remains like a thorn to 
torture the delinquents, they do as did the 
mother of the dancing feet in Chicago, who, 
rather than take up her burdens on the one 
hand, or endure the disapproval of a com- 
munity on the other, took her own foolish 
and futile life. Mother love is magnificent, 
but it is not universal. When it exists, the 
poets do well to celebrate it, but not even 
the poets must suppose it to be the invariable 
concomitant of mammality. Fortunately for 
the human race, babies are adorable and 
women are fond; and for the woman, be she 
learned or simple, with poetry, imagination 
and religion in her composition, the rearing 
of a child is the highest service she can per- 
form and the one that rewards her with the 
purest and most immediate happiness. 


R. Mansfield never did a better thing 

for his reputation than when, disdain- 
ing the plays by which he was certain to 
score a popular success, he staged Ibsen’s 
occult masterpiece, “Peer Gynt.” In doing 
this he appealed to an audience totally dif- 
ferent in character from that which had 
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trooped to witness his spectacular ‘Henry 
V,” or that which had loved his romantic 
“Beau Brummel.’”” Here was a drama ad- 
mitted to make an appeal only to the intel- 
lectual—those who, knowing and appreciat- 
ing folk lore and symbolic poetry, could yet 
enjoy the curt and sinister humor of this ex- 
traordinary play. It was a daring thing to 
do, and Mr. Mansfield must have had his 
hours of uncertainty as to whether or not he 
could carry the public with him. But though 
he has, during the past few years, given 
some marvelous examples of how not to act, 
and though the critics have had a substan- 
tial basis for their extravagant maladver- 
sions, yet in “Peer Gynt” he has proved him- 
self an actor, according to the closest defini- 
tions of that term. 
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To begin with, he himself has done the 
singularly intelligent cutting which the piece 
requires to bring it within the time limit of 
an American audience. In the days when it 
found its early presentations at Stockholm, 
and when Grieg’s inspired music was played 
in its entirety, the performance lasted from 
six in the evening till one in the morning. 
Mr. Mansfield, by ringing up the curtain at 
a quarter to eight, contrives to dismiss his 
audience before midnight, and yet loses no 
essential of the play. Some picturesque epi- 
sodes are sacrificed, but the varying emo- 
tions, recollections and recognitions which 
Ibsen intended the listener to experience are 
preserved. 

The first half of the play, which includes 
Peer Gynt’s wayward, fantastic youth, up 
to the death of his mother, is a wonderful 
dramatic performance, and is perhaps the 
best piece of acting Mr. Mansfield ever has 
done. From there on the play leaves the 
realm of folk lore, so to speak, and becomes 
a mixture of realism and transcendentalism, 
that plunges the mind in some confusion, 
and which can not be considered as artistic- 
ally the equal of the first part. Here Mr. 
Mansfield, as well as Ibsen, appears to have 
made concessions. He has introduced a spec- 
tacle, and the wreck scene, startling as it is, 
must, after all, be looked upon merely as a 
sort of sublimated tank scene. But in spite 
of many drawbacks, Mr. Mansfield contin- 
ues to hold the fervid attention of his audi- 
ences. As the impulses for good and ill 
sweep over the soul of Peer, like combating 
waves upon the sea, the listeners grow more 
and more absorbed. Never as bad or as good 
as he had the capacity for being, merciful 
here and mean and dishonest there, treasur- 
ing now a tender recollection, now brutal 
with forgetfulness, Peer goes on to his des- 
tiny, and faces at last, with alternate fear 
and courage, the Button Moulder who comes 
to take his common soul and melt it up in 
the ladle with the souls of Tom, Dick and 
Harry, back to its original element. Poor 
Peer, the utter individualist, objects: 


“* * * To have to be merged, 

Like a mote, in the careass of some out- 
sider— 

This casting-ladle business, this Gynt-cessa- 
tion— 

It stirs up my innermost soul in revolt!” 
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But the Button Moulder urges that Peer 
shall be cast in the ladle with “other spoilt 
good,” and the audience, it is evident, takes 
the grim allegory to itself. 

Decidedly the play has met with a wel- 
come here in America. Had a lesser man 
attempted to present so sinister a parable to 
the amusement-loving public, there might 
have been a failure. But Richard Mansfield 
has achieved a distinct triumph. He has 
chosen one of the most intellectual and ab- 
struse plays of modern times, and is playing 
it to the satisfaction of even his sternest 
critics. 


‘*"T-HERE are two doctrines,” said Pro- 

fessor Burgess, “in the policy of the 
United States which are regarded as almost 
holy doctrines, the discussion of which may 
not even be proposed by a foreign power 
without the risk of awakening hostility in 
the United States. These are the high 
protective theory and the Monroe doctrine. 
Our politicians, however, do not appear to 
have the least notion that both of these doc- 
trines are almost obsolete.” Interest in this 
professor-like utterance is increased when 
we are informed that Professor Burgess 
used to be or is dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the first incumbent of the Theodore 
Roosevelt professorship of American history 
and institutions in the University of Berlin, 
and that he gave birth to the above deliver- 
ance in the course of a lecture to the Ger- 
mans. In order that complications may be 
avoided, we hasten to warn our German 
friends that there is a regrettable lack of 
agreement between Professor Burgess and 
the rest of the United States on these mat- 
ters. Before acting on his statements Ger- 
man shippers or colonizers would do well to 
correspond with Uncle Joe Cannon or Secre- 
tary Root. They will be saddened to find a 
shocking discrepancy between Washington 
and Columbia University. It may be con- 
ceded that protection is now no longer op- 
erative in theory, but only in fact. The 
Dingley duties will have to be paid at the 
custom house, however. As for the Monroe 
doctrine, it may be obsolete with Professor 
Burgess, but in view of the fact that we have 
built up a great navy expressly to maintain 
it, and that every platform of both great 
parties ever since any one can remember has 
sought for words with which to strengthen 
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our renewal of allegiance to it, it may be 
well for our German cousins not to annex 
Brazil on the strength of this wonderful 
pronunciamento. Said the young lawyer who 
arrived late to defend the client accused of 
horse-stealing in Arkansas, and was in- 
formed by the justice of the peace that the 
prisoner had been tried, found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged: “Why, you can’t 
hang a man for stealing horses in Arkan- 
sas!” “Can't, hey?” responded the magis- 
trate. “Well, don’t you see the skunk a- 
hangin’ thar?” Thus it is that the fact lags 
behind or runs before the theory. It is even 
so with professorships. Doubtless the T. R. 
professorship was founded that our German 
friends might grow better acquainted with 
our institutions. We sadly fear that this ob- 
ject is falling short of accomplishment. 
German students may not be well enough 
acquainted with the correlation of profes- 
sorial discourse to practical politics to know 
that in translating it into action it must fre- 
quently be given the reverse English. 


ILLIAM R. Hearst’s sworn statement 

of election expenses, amounting to 
more than a quarter of a million dollars, pro- 
duced an effect that illustrates the value of 
publicity. We have not been so much shocked 
in the past when similar expense-accounts 
of equal magnitude went unpublished. 
Hearst would probably say that the differ- 
ence between his lavish expenditures and 
those of the corporations so bitterly attacked 
by him lies in the fact that his money was 
spent for the cause of the people, and theirs 
for franchises and graft. But no aristocrat 
or demagogue ever bought a throne except 
in the name and under the forms of liberty. 
Such lavish expenditures may, perhaps, be 
defended, but not excused; for, fundamen- 
tally, they close public life to all but the 
rich or their tools, the purchasers or the 
purchased; they debauch the electorate, and 
tend to turn the whole voting population 
into a “Plunderbund.” Corrupt-practices 
acts are coming into vogue, with strict lim- 
itation of campaign expenditures. They face 
in the right direction. Perhaps they will 
bring us to the stage where we may punish 
as a crime the expenditure of a cent in any 
campaign by any candidate or political 
party. The state now prints the ballots and 
hires the clerks and judges of election. 
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There is no reason why the candidates on the 
ballot should not be required to put their 
appeal in writing and have it printed and 
sent to voters by the state. If it is desirable 
to have men vote who are so lacking in public 
spirit as to refuse to bring themselves to the 
polls, the state’s proper function would 
seem to be to bring them, as school-districts 
are beginning to bring pupils to school. If 
it is right for a proper purpose to allow a 
candidate or committee to spend a small 
amount, why limit such justifiable outlay? 
If preparing voters for elections is a private 
function, there is good reason to say that 
private enterprise should be left untram- 
meled. If it is a proper public function, 
harm only may be expected from its being 
allowed to remain in private hands. 

When Hearst’s statement of campaign ex- 
penses was published his opponents filled the 
newspapers with denunciations of this bar- 
gain and sale of voters and auction of of- 
fices. After a day or so, however, these vir- 
tuous outcries ceased. They ceased just 
after the publication of the statement of the 
Hughes forces, showing an expenditure of 
a third of a million, with the names of Car- 
negie, Morgan and Rockefeller in the list 
of subscribers. The question arises: If it 
was bargain, sale and auction on the one 
side, why was it not auction, sale and bar- 
gain on the other? Meanwhile, the impor- 
tance of adequate corrupt-practices legisla- 
tion is emphasized. 


RTHOGRAPHIC reform, like econom- 

ic reform, to do any good at all, must 

be basic and thorough, and far too radical 
to commend itself to Mr. Carnegie and his 
associates. They like to play at being rad- 
icals, but in reality they are bound up with 
the vested interests. Not a man of them, we 
surmise, would be willing to see adopted the 
only scheme of spelling reform that would 
go to the roots of the trouble and give us an 
unvarying sound for every letter and an un- 
varying letter for every sound; and yet any 
reform which does not tend to this is doomed 
to failure as a cure for any measurable por- 
tion of the abuses of English orthography. 
Such a plan would necessitate an alphabet 
of somewhat more than forty letters, or all 
we now have and about fourteen more. All 
words spelled alike would then be pro- 
nounced alike, and vice versa. Any one could 
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then spell any word if he knew its pro- 
nunciation; the battle would shift to the field 
of orthoepy; and about such groups of 
words as “fog,” “dog,” ‘‘god,” “grass,” 
“gas,” “path,” “can’t” and the like, which 
would vary in spelling with different styles 
of utterance, would flame up internecine 
wars. But that is, of course, another story, 
and is only mentioned to hint that the era of 
peace is even farther off than the time of 
standardized spelling and a perfect alpha- 
bet. The point here is that, conceding the 
desirability of such a basic change from a 
purely orthographic standpoint, how could it 
be brought about? Alexander Graham Bell, 
in his “visible speech,” invented such an 
alphabet. It makes printed English as un- 
intelligible as Syriac. It is an unnecessarily 
drastic departure, in that it uses none of the 
common letters. But even by retaining them 
the perfectly simplified spelling would make 
every English book of to-day as meaningless 
to the reader of the future as “Beowulf” is 
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to us. No change short of this can do much 
good. So great a transformation of the 
printed page would do great harm. It can 
not come by any road but lapse of time and 
imperceptible linguistic growth; and it is 
difficult to see how it can come at all. 


IVILIZATION brings disease, it is said, 

and of these what is more fatal than 
the modern one of nervous prosperity? 
Look at poor Boni, Count de Castellane, 
with eight millions or more thrown to the 
merry winds in a brief span of years, and 
debts to the tune of five hundred and forty 
thousand dellars for his brother-in-law to 
pay. Think of the Duke of Marlborough 
assailed by a malady of the soul, inherited 
from his father, which makes him loath the 
sight of his handsome and brilliant wife! 
Think of Harry Thaw wearying in the 
Tombs for a crime which was the most pro- 
nounced fantasia of a fantastic life! It all 
comes to the same thing—to a madness 
which comes of leisure ill-employed, and a 
bag of gold forever emptying into irrespon- 
sible hands. 

There are multi-millionaires, who, like the 
Rev. Edward Laughlin, son of one of the 
Pittsburg steel magnates, chooses to give up 
social pleasures, and to cast in his lot with 
the poor, living among them, neighboring 
with them, and in all ways within his power 
serving them. He was graduated from 
Princeton with honor, married a charming 
girl, was offered a fashionable church at- 
tended by his friends, and preferred to live 
in the narrow streets where the poor walk. 

Or there are such cases as Simon E. Bern- 
heimer, of New York, who, having millions 
to his credit, makes a choice of all the 
things in the world and decides that he best 
enjoys beating a bass drum. When in 1886 
the Amicitia Orchestra was created, com- 
posed of cultivated music lovers and clever 
amateur performers, Bernheimer asked per- 
mission to beat the bass drum. His friends 
were under the impression that he was jok- 
ing, but he produced his drum—the best that 
money could buy—and demonstrated his 
skill to their satisfaction. Later, the inter- 
esting musical organization dissolved, and 
the drummer was indeed bereft. Then his 
friends suggested that since he had no other 
fad, he should organize a band of his own 
and beat the drum in that. He acted on this 
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advice. His band costs him twenty thousand 
dollars annually, but this is none too large a 
sum for the attainment of his heart’s desire. 
Inconspicuous and content, he sits under the 
baton of his paid leader, and thrums and 
drums. 

Then there is the case of a certain young 
gentleman in New York who gave a dinner, 
and who appealed to his guests with the in- 
quiry: 

“And what in God’s name am I to do to- 
morrow night?” 

“Go out,” suggested some one. 

“I have been everywhere.” 

“Stay in.” 

“There is no one I want to see.” 

“Try solitude.” 

“That has become insupportable.” 

“Start on a journey.” 

“Where could I go? 
where.” 

“Go again.” 

“But I have been many times. 
traveling.” 

“Get married.” 

“I know too much about women.” 

“Get drunk.” 

“I have been drunk so often—and on so 
many things! It extinguishes me to think 
of it.” 

“Be good.” 

“But how?” 

Nobody could answer, though they were 
all willing enough to be witty about it. 
When the next night came he had blown 
out his brains. He had to find some new 
way of spending the evening. 

All this is part and parcel of the same 
thing—all symptoms of the disease of nerv- 
ous prosperity. But not all of us, fortu- 
nately, are to be afflicted with it. It is not 
contagious. Need—the good, wholesome 
press of necessity—keeps the greater part of 
us immune. 


I have been every- 


I detest 


T is unfortunate for unionism that the in- 
dictment of Mayor Schmitz, of San Fran- 
cisco, for corruption, and the black disgrace 
of his administration of that city’s affairs 
should coincide in point of time with the in- 
auguration of a policy of political activity on 
the part of the Federation of Labor. San 
Francisco was the first of the great cities of 
the country to be carried by the labor or- 
ganizations. They have shown themselves 
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unable to place themselves under proper 
leadership. This is the great weakness of 
labor in America. Sometimes men of worth 
and power and character rise to leadership, 
but as a whole the labor movement seems 
badly officered. This is unfortunate, but 
not irretrievably so. If the labor organiza- 
tions will cling to the statesmen and patriots 
who are found by test of time and trial in 
their membership, the country may be bene- 
fited by the contribution to its councils of 
men like John Burns, of England, and Rich- 
ard Seddon, of New Zealand, both great 
labor leaders. The real interests of labor 
are subserved by justice and good govern- 
ment for all, and not by favor. Wise lead- 
ership will demand nothing else; and while 
differences may arise as to what constitutes 
justice and good government, such a man 
as Burns or Seddon will never fail to be 
found acting with the best influences, for 
the thing that can be done to-day. The 
Schmitzes, we are led to infer, will shout for 
the unattainable while defiling the whole 
labor movement with the pitch of graft and 
misrule. 
E realize,” said Secretary Root in his 
Kansas City speech, “that what is 
wrong and to be condemned in the conduct 
of man, is wrong and to be condemned in 
public officers and politicians. In the rela- 
tions of nations there should be a general, 
all-pervading and controlling sense that the 
same rules of conduct ought to be followed.” 
Unless this declaration is to be taken as 
purely academic, it is very noteworthy. Liv- 
ing up to it means that missionaries can no 
longer, in the name of the Golden Rule, be 
forced on pagan peoples by the use of ma- 
chine-guns, either actual or potential. It 
means that certain strong peoples who re- 
gard themselves as superior must give up the 
privilege, in which they indulge their vanity 
——under the name of bearing a “burden”— 
of meddling with the internal affairs of 
weaker peoples who are alleged not to be 
“fit for self-government.” And, above all, 
unless we are to revert to force in the place 
of our civil tribunals, it means that no nation 
shall unsheathe the sword or strip the bat- 
tleship for action in order that money may 
be collected from a debtor nation. If Secre- 
tary Root’s splendid declaration is lived up 
to, the bond-holding public must make its in- 
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vestments abroad, as. it does at home, with 
the implied covenant in the contract that no 
human blood shall be shed to make the deal 
pay out. The shocking thing is that we 
should ever have acted otherwise. The thing 
still more to be deplored is the fear that the 
secretary's speech is to be taken seriously 
only in so far as its application will not 
stand in the way of any one’s interests. It 
is a good thing, though, to have the law of 
righteousness so well laid down. 


HE ill-paid college professor is making 

audible his discontent. He long has been 
humorously referred to as of “the sub- 
merged tenth,” but it appears that he him- 
self is not able to appreciate to the full the 
hilarity of the situation. His many years of 
devotion and sacrifice, necessary to secure 
the degrees in scholarship which are the 
measurements of his academic worth, bring 
him, after all, no greater remuneration than 
that enjoyed by the artisan. He may receive 
as little as eight hundred dollars a year. He 
is grateful for fifteen hundred, and feels his 
fortunes to be rising. Meantime, owing to 
the nature of his position, he is expected to 
associate with the cultivated and hospitable; 
to attend social affairs, to educate his chil- 
dren well, and to conduct himself as a gen- 
tleman should—that is to say, to have a 
table at which a friend may sit, and a purse 
at the command of the unfortunate. 

The position is about as difficult a one as 
it is possible to imagine. With the country 
growing ever richer and richer, with the 
scale of living constantly changing, and with 
wealth pouring into the colleges and univer- 
sities from private sources, the professor 
finds himself relegated to the ranks of the 
ill-paid. He may endeavor to console him- 
self with the reflection that he did not en- 
ter his profession with the idea of making 
money. The scholar’s devotion to letters and 
the educator’s noble disinterestedness are 
supposed to have guided him, and it is quite 
true that the majority of those who teach 
are sustained by ideas such as these. Edu- 
cators of this class oppose the idea of a 
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union for teachers of the public or the sec- 
ondary schools, or of colleges and univer- 
sities. They claim that effort in these direc- 
tions must be individual, and that the cause 
of education would suffer were the leveling 
influences of a union to be imposed upon in- 
structors. An ancient and very honorable 
pride makes them dislike the idea of placing 
themselves on a level with artisans. They 
feel that they must rest upon public appre- 
ciation and gratitude, and they prefer their 
poverty to the setting of an arbitrary stand- 
ard on their value. 

But the other side has many defenders. 
“From the point of view of organized la- 
bor,” comments the New York Evening Post, 
“the cause of the trouble is as clear as the 
remedy is simple. College professors have 
no unions. They neither keep down the 
number of apprentices nor shut out ‘scab’ 
competitors. We sometimes hear of college 
students going on a strike—for this is what 
a student rebellion really is—but the hard- 
worked professors on small wages never nail 
up the recitation rooms or smash the win- 
dows of the college treasurer. While the 
Erie Railroad employes are vigorously de- 
manding more pay and threatening to tie up 
the road, the non-unionized professors are 
being driven to such desperate expedients as 
marrying rich wives. With a book agent the 
nearest they know to a walking delegate, 
they suffer on in helpless patience.” 

But if they are helpless, it is to be remem- 
bered that it is professional pride and schol- 
arly honor which keeps them so. Your true 
educator has the missionary spirit—he has 
the conviction of his calling. He takes a 
mental vow of poverty when he enters on 
his work. We may commiserate the under- 
paid professor, but loud will be the lamenta- 
tion for the old-time educational devotee if 
ever the college professors do become union- 
ized and service is measured by hours and 
outward and visible acts, instead of by the 
ineffable and undefinable grace which marks 
the born teacher, and which differs in degree 
in different persons as does one star from 
another in glory. 


WHEN PHYLLIS STRIKES 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


STREPHON, dear, I’ve read your rhymes, 

I can not say how many times; 

And, truly, I can not deny 

They have been pleasing in my eye, 

And, once or twice, they’ve touched the heart, 
And made my maiden pulses start. 


“When Phyllis Skates’”—that was the first 
In which my beauty you rehearsed. 
“When Phyllis Wears My Violets,” 

And “Phyllis Smoking Cigarettes” 

Came next. I thought it very fine 

To be your Muse’s heroine. 


Then next you wrote “When Phyllis Shops,” 
“When Phyllis Dances at the Hops,” 
“When Phyllis Winks Her Pretty Eye,” 
“When Phyllis Flies A-Moting By,’ 

“To Phyllis in a Hansom Cab,” 

“To Phyllis Eating Oyster-Crab,” 


“To Phyllis at the Soda Fount,” 

‘When Phyllis on Her Steed Doth Mount,” 
“The Freckle on My Phyllis’ Nose,” 

“To Phyllis with Ten Thousand Beaux,” 
And several more I may have skipt— 

I liked to be your manuscript. 


But lately, Strephon, I have heard 

Fair Muse, that blithesome, happy bird, 
Is not content to sing of me 

For simple love of poesie, 

But works with only this design: 

To bring you fifty cents a line! 


The sordid jade! To work for hire 
Each time she strikes her tuneful lyre! 
To think that I—my charms, my eyes, 
Are but a business enterprise! 

And all I say, or do, or think 

She turns to lucre, tainted chink! 


Go to! Fair ink-well, you may close. 

Not e’er again for you I'll pose. 

No more shall I your copy be 

To fill your purse with £ s d— 

Unless I share that Midas cup. 

Come, Strephon, come! Whack up, whack up! 


“As free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began.” 
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IT’S quite simple,” said the 

Duke. ‘“She’s out of pro- 
portion. Any one could 
see that!” 

We were sitting—the Duke (that’s 
Hastings, you know; he isn’t really a 
duke), Tommy Winslow, Dickie Bos- 
well and I—on the stringpiece of the 
yacht club pier at Larchness. We were 
a bit grumpy, all except the Duke. Be- 
low us, rubbing her fenders against the 
spiles, was the Gol-i-kel, a thirty-five-foot 
speed launch. She was a long, narrow 
contraption that looked like a cross be- 
tween a torpedo boat and a Pittsburg 
stogie. She belonged to Dickie and Tom- 
mie in partnership. It was the first thing 
they ever owned together, and I guess it 
will be the last. They hadn’t done a thing 
but quarrel ever since she was put into the 
water. 

The trouble started when it came to 
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naming her. Dickie wanted to call her 
Chickaree, which, he explained, meant red 
squirrel. ‘Tommie said it sounded like the 
kind of coffee you get in England, and 
was sure to prejudice racing committees 
against the boat. Tommie wanted to call 
her Go It or Slap-Dash. Dickie said 
those names sounded like some new kinds 
of games for the long winter evenings. 
So, finally, they left it to the Duke, and 
he said he’d once heard of a Choctaw In- 
dian word meaning to travel fast. They 
asked him what it was and he said that, if 
he recollected aright, it was spelled: G, o, 
1, hyphen, i, hyphen, k, e, 1. So Tommie 
wrote it down on a cigarette paper and he 
and Dickie studied it a bit. 

“Looks great,” said Tommie. 

“Cocky,” said Dickie. ‘Er—how do 
you pronounce it?” 

_So the Duke told them and they howled 
like anything. They were awfully tickled 
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and didn’t draw a sober breath till they’d 
got it painted on the bow of the launch. 
It was terribly funny to hear folks, nice, 
respectable, dignified old duffers, some- 
times, read the name. 

“ “Gol-eye-kel,’ ” they’d say, sort of 
thoughtfully. Then they’d say it again 
and get a different twist on the o, and look 
pained and grieved. 

After they’d tried it out a few times 
Dickie said they couldn’t have hit on a 
more appropriate name. Said that was 
just the way she did go. But they put a 
new carbureter in, changed the propeller 
and made some other alterations, and she 
went fine—generally. Anyhow, they en- 
tered her at Larchness and the Duke and 
I went down to see the fun. There were 
seventeen starters and the race was 
twenty-five miles in three legs. It was a 
handicap affair and after the Gol-i-kel 
had been measured they put her down with 
the Canvasback and the Chase Me at 
scratch. That made Dickie and Tommie 
awfully angry, but the Duke said they’d 
ought to be grateful to the committee for 
putting them where they’d have a good 
view of the race. That wasn’t any joke, 
either. They stayed behind all the way 
and just managed to get where they could 
read the number on the Catch Me’s flag 
about the time it was all over. (The 
Catch Me broke down twice.) 

After luncheon we went back to the 
pier. Dickie was for getting an ax and 
chopping her up then and there, but Tom- 
mie said dynamite would be more satisfy- 
ing. The Duke asked why they didn’t 
head her straight out to sea, put her full 
speed forward and Ict her butt herself to 
death against the pier. Then they all got 
to jawing about her and telling what the 
trouble was. As near as I could make out 


the only thing that was just right was the 


bow flagpole socket; I didn’t hear any 
one cuss that out once. Then the Duke 
said she was out of proportion, and Tom- 
mie, who had been ripping her wide open 
himself, got mad and said the Duke didn’t 
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know a motor boat from a ham sandwich 
and it wasn’t up to him to throw expert 
criticism about. 

“Whatever that is,” murmured the 
Duke. 

‘All she needs,” continued Tommie in- 
dignantly, “is to have some one run her 
engines that isn’t afraid of ’em.” 

Then Dickie got fighting mad. 

“And some one to steer,” he yelled, 
“that can keep her on a straight course 
two minutes at a time. If we hadn’t gone 
flopping all over the sound, like she had 
apple-jack in her tank instead of gaso- 
line, we might have made a showing!” 

“You did, Dickie, you did,” said the 
Duke soothingly. “You made a wonder- 
ful showing. Annie and I enjoyed it all 
hugely.” 

(My name is Annismead, but the others 
always call me Annie. I believe they think 
it’s funny.) 

But Tommie and Dickie were too busy 
rowing to hear the Duke. They called 
each other all sorts of names until the 
Duke told them that the House Commit- 
tee would hear them and put them off the 
club property. After that they calmed 
down a bit and we all climbed down to the 
launch and Dickie explained for the twen- - 
tieth time that she wasn’t getting enough 
air pressure, and Tommie came back at 
him with a long yarn about the propeller 
pitch. The Duke looked knowing and 
said it was a great mistake to allow pitch 
to accumulate on the propeller. Then 
Tommie and Dickie turned on him and I 
got tired of so much noise and lighted a 
cigarette. After a bit I heard the Duke 
say: 

“Ts that so? Now I’Il tell you what I'll 
do with you two ancient mariners. I'll 
take the first plain, garden variety of 
puff-puff I can beg, borrow or steal at the 
public landing and race you for ten miles. 
And Ill bet you just exactly fifty miser- 
able dollars T’ll beat you !” 

“Oh, don’t be an ass,” growled Tom- 


mie. 
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“And furthermore,” continued the 
Duke, “Ill handicap myself by taking 
Annie along with me.” 

“No you won’t!” said I. 

The Duke looked at me reproachfully. 

“Annie, I thought you’d trust yourself 
anywhere with me,” he said. 

“Not in a gasoline launch,” said I. 
“You don’t know anything about them.” 

“Do you?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Then it’s not kind to reprove me for 
my ignorance. It is not like you, Annie. 
One of your greatest charms has always 
been your sense of fair play, Annie. I 
have honored you for it, envied you its 
possession, Annie. And now—now—” 
He shook his head sorrowfully—now 
you have hurt me deeply.” 

“Oh, rot!” I muttered. “T’ll go if you 
like.” 

“Thank you, Annie, for your display 
of enthusiasm,” he said. “We will race 
this afternoon.” 

“We'll do nothing of the kind,” said 
Tommie. “But if you really want to lose 
your money we'll race you to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Take you,” said the Duke. “Let us 
turn our backs upon this wayward child 
and return to the club house. The duties 
of host are mine. We will imbibe cooling 
draughts and agree upon the details.” 

By half-past three it was all settled and 
at four o’clock every one around the club 
was talking and laughing about the race. 
It created so much excitement that 
Brewer, the Club Secretary, wrote down 
the terms of the wager and posted them 
on the notice board. 

The course was to be about eleven miles 
long, starting at the mouth of the harbor, 
running southeasterly to the Light and 
returning to the starting line. It was 
agreed that the Duke was to select any 
launch to be found at the public landing 
in the morning, only he couldn’t borrow 
any of the boats which had been brought 
down for the races nor any boat which 
had been entered from Larchness. The 
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Gol-i-kel was not to be overhauled before 
the race, but was to enter in the same con- 
dition she had raced for the Cup. The 
contestants deposited fifty dollars each 
with Brewer—that is, Tommie and Dickie 
put in fifty together and the Duke put in 
the same—and the whole hundred was to 
go to the winner. I wanted to go halves 
with the Duke, but he wouldn’t let me. 

“J don’t want you to risk your money in 
my ventures, Annie,” he said. 

But before we went to bed that night 
the Duke had wagered over six hundred 
in side bets and had borrowed almost 
every cent I had with me. I made one bet 
of twenty-five myself. About twelve 
o’clock the excitement was running high 
in the smoking-room and out on the veran- 
da and everybody was betting everybody 
else. They even got up a pool on the 
elapsed time for the race. Tommie had 
more Scotch than was good for him and 
made Dickie mad by hunting him up 
every few minutes and begging him to 
keep sober for the good of the boat. As 
Dickie drank nothing but Rhine wine and 
seltzer all the evening, that was rubbing 
it in. 

The race was sct for half-past ten, and 
the Duke came down to breakfast at a 
quarter of. I had been waiting for him 
for half an hour. Dickie and Tommie had 
been down on the Gol-i-kel since nine 
o’clock, and when the veranda was still 
you could hear them swearing at each 
other down there over the edge of the pier. 
The Duke and I had breakfast out doors 
and about twenty chaps sat around us and 
pressed cigarettes and drinks on us and 
wanted to be taken along. A lot of them 
that had fast launches offered to send 
them around to the public landing so the 
Duke could select them. But the Duke 
said no, he’d abide by the spirit of the 
law as well as the letter. And when we 
started off for the landing the whole mob 
went along. 

Well, when we got down there every 
fellow set up a shout. There wasn’t a 
launch there! That is, only a twenty-two 
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footer that they hired out to fishing par- 
ties and things like that. Of course, 
Dickie and Tommie had been around and 
got everything out of the way. We found 
out afterward that they had hired nine 
launches for the morning and sent them 
down to the next harbor. But the Duke 
never turned a hair. He walked down and 
looked over the Emma C. She had an 
eight horse-power Farmer engine in her 
and looked as though she had been carry- 
ing cattle for ten years. 

“Ah,” said the Duke, “she'll do nicely.” 
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The Duke looked horrified. 

“My good man,” he said, “what are 
you talking about? Why, I was raised 
among launches. I’ve built them for 
twenty years. Have you never heard of 
the Hastings Launch, Power and Manu- 
facturing Company of Skaneateles, New 
York?” 

You could see the man was pretty well | 
ashamed of himself. 

“Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure,” he said, 
kind of sheepish, “but you was asking so 
many questions—” 


AFTER HE HAD TURNED HER OVER SEVERAL TIMES SHE STARTED OFF 


Then he asked the man who owned her 
and ran the landing if she was for hire, 
and the man said she was. So the Duke 
and the man and I got into her and after 
he had turned her over several times she 
started off. 

“Take her over to the club house land- 
ing,” said the Duke. 

The man did it, and on the way the 
Duke asked a lot of questions about this 
thing and that. After a bit the man got 
suspicious. 

“Look here,” he said, “ain’t you never 
run a launch?” 


“For the benefit of my new mécani- 
cien,” said the Duke, waving his hand to- 
ward me. “Every motor has its own—er 
—eccentricities, you know.” 

“That’s so, sir,’ said the man. “And 
this ain’t no exception.” And with that 
we came along to the starting line and the 
man shut her off. “If you’d like to have 
me stay aboard, sir, and run her for you, 
I can. I ain’t got anything much to do 
because my boats are all taken for the 
morning.” 

“Thank you so much,” said the Duke, 
“but I am entered in a race, and—” 
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“You ain’t goin’ to race the Emma C?” 
asked the man, with his eyes popping out 
of his head. ; 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” 
answered the Duke. “And, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, here comes my miser- 
able rival.” 

“But she ain’t never been known to do 
better ’n twelve miles!’ yelled the man. 

“You watch her, please,” said the Duke. 
“TI earnestly beg you to watch her. She’s 
going to make twelve miles look like a 
dressmaker’s tape! And now, if I might 
suggest it, suppose you let this pictur- 
esque youth in the white flannel pajamas 
put you ashore.” 

We got rid of the owner of the Emma 
C. and about that time the Gol-i-kel came 
puffing up, making a lot of fuss but not 
burning the water so you’d notice it. The 
start was pretty well cluttered up with 
boats by that time, and after we’d mon- 
keyed around some Brewer sent us off. 

The Duke jabbed a lever forward and 
the Emma C. shot ahead. It seemed to 
me we were going pretty fast, but when I 
looked at the Gol-i-kel I saw that we 
weren’t. Tommie was at the wheel and as 
they drew away from us he waved his 
hand gaily. The Duke flung away his 
cigarette and looked things over. 

“Keep her straight for that lighthouse, 
Annie,” said he, “and don’t turn out for 
the biggest steamer on Long Island 
Sound. I’m going to give her her head, if 
I can only find out how to do it.” 

Well, he got a monkey wrench out of a 
drawer and began tinkering with it. I ex- 
pected we’d blow up every minute, but we 
didn’t. In fact, the tinkering seemed to 
do the old girl good. She went a whole lot 
faster, and we began to edge up on the 
Gol-i-kel. There were about forty-eleven 
launches kiting along behind, and every 
one was yelling and cheering like crazy. 
Pretty soon, just as we got out where we 
could feel the tide running, the Gol-i-kel’s 
exhaust was spitting pretty nearly in my 
face. 
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“T’ve got to turn out or run her down!” 
I shouted back to the Duke. He got up 
off his knees and rubbed a good big mess 
of grease and oil on his trousers. 

“TI hate to do it, Annie,” he said, “but 
if we must, all right. I fancy the Emma 
is doing a bit better than her twelve miles 
an hour, eh?” 

“Seems so,” I shouted. “What did you 
do to her?” 

“Damned if I know!” said the Duke. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the Gol-i-kel?” 
I asked. “She’s supposed to do twenty- 
two miles.” 

The Duke shook his head sadly. 

“She’s out of proportion,” he yelled 
back. Then our bow was up even with the 
Gol-i-kel’s stern and I waved across at 
Dickie who had turned around to stare at 
us. He didn’t look a bit pleased, and I 
guess he said something to Tommie, for 
Tommie took his eyes off the course ahead 
for a moment and turned around to stare 
at us in a dazed sort of way that made the 
Duke grin. And all the time we were over- 
hauling them foot by foot. But Dickie 
got busy and did something, and then we 
seemed to kind of stand still for a minute 
and presently the Gol-i-kel began to move 
away from us, not very fast but so you’d 
notice it. Dickie came to the rail and 
aimed a megaphone at us. 

“Keep off or you'll run into us, you 
blamed idiot’ he yelled. 

“Then get out of our way!” shouted 
the Duke. But I guess they didn’t hear, 
for Dickie kept on pointing and waving 
his hands until I swung her head off a bit. 
That made the Duke yell. 

“Put her back!’ he shouted. 
lost four feet then !” 

So I put her back and pretty soon the 
Gol-i-kel had opened up about thirty 
yards between her stern and our bow. The 
Duke began to whistle. That’s a certain 
sign that he’s worried. Then he grabbed 
the monkey wrench again and hammered 
around with it. I could hear it going 
tap, tap in an inquiring sort of way, but 
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I didn’t notice any increase of speed. 
Presently he came up and leaned over be- 
side me. 

“She’s going nice and smooth, isn’t 
she?” he asked, looking at the Gol-i-kel’s 
stern and the-white wake she was leaving 
behind her. 

“Yes,” I answered; “but what I don’t 
see is how we can keep up to her as well 
as we have when she’s got three times our 
horse power and is built to do twenty-two 
miles.” 

“Ah,” said the Duke gravely, “a whole 
lot depends on the management, Annie. 
There’s nothing like understanding your 
engine. I will now return to the stoke- 
hole and put the spark coil in stays.” 

So he went back and presently, when I 
turned around for a moment, he had a big 
copper oil-can in one hand and was just 
dousing everything in sight. He caught 
me looking and waved the hand that held 
the monkey-wrench. 

“Tubrication, Annie, lubrication!” he 
shouted. “The secret of success, my boy !”” 

It was a find sunny day with a crisp 
wind quartering over the course, but out 
in the middle of the Sound the waves were 
pretty choppy and the Emma C. began to 
ship spray. And every time a bucketful 
hit the engine the plaguy thing almost 
stopped. But the Duke finally got around 
that by taking a piece of oil-cloth from 
the floor and throwing it across the top of 
the cylinders. He had to hold one end of 
it to keep it from blowing away. Every 
now and then I’d get a wave straight in 
the face and the Duke would laugh. 

When we got near the Light, which 
was the turning point, we were a good 
eighth of a mile behind the Gol-i-kel. So 
far our engine hadn’t missed a spark and 
we'd kept up a mighty nice little pace all 
the way, but it looked as though the Duke 
was due to lose a bit of money. He came 
forward again. 

“A launch proportioned the way she 
is,” he said, looking at the Gol-i-kel, 
“ought to lose some on the turn. If she 
doesn’t we’re dished, Annie.” 
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“I guess that’s right,” I said, wiping 
the water out of my eyes. ‘“What?’ll I do 
about that schooner there?” 

“Give her two toots on the whistle and 
keep your course.” 

“We haven’t any whistle, have we?” 

“Haven’t we? That is indeed an over- 
sight. We will keep straight ahead just 
the same. I think we can manage to get 
by without losing much paint.” 

“She hasn’t much to lose,” said I, try- 
ing to forget that my heart was in my 
mouth. Well, we did it, but I wouldn’t try 
it again. The bowsprit of the Julia 
Faulkner shot out over our stern and half 
a dozen sailors got in a bunch at the bow 
and called us names. The Duke waved 
carelessly without turning his head. He 
was watching the Gol-i-kel. She was by 


the Light and was starting to turn. Usu- 


ally she is pretty handy at that’and comes 
around pretty near in her own length, but 
to-day it seemed as though Tommie was 
asleep. She didn’t begin to turn until she 
was away by the Light, and then, instead 
of coming right around, she began a wide 
circle that took her over toward the Long 
Island shore. The Duke was chuckling. 

“Come around sharp, Annie!” he said.° 
“Hard alee or something, my boy. That’s 
the caper! Good old Emma!’ 

We were on the back track before the 
Gol-i-kel had much more than got herself 
broadside to. I could see Dickie stretched 
out on the stern trying to get a look at the 
rudder. I guess all he succeeded in doing 
was getting wet. Then we were sliding 
back past the Light with Larchness dead 
ahead and the Gol-i-kel hundreds of yards 
astern. It made us feel good, that did. 
The Duke was calling that Farmer en- 
gine all sorts of pet names and dabbing it 
with the oil-can wherever there was a place 
to dab. He squatted on the floor in front 
of the fly-wheel, lit a cigarette and just 
threw oil around. When I looked back 
the next time the Gol-i-kel was pointed 
toward home, but we had more than an 
eighth of a mile on her. If only we could 
keep it! 
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It seemed smoother going now, and, I 
guess, maybe we had the tide with us. 
Half way back we ran up to the first of 
the launches which had been waiting for 
us and got a cheer. The Duke waved the 
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Back of us the Gol-i-kel was coming for 
all she was worth and was gaining on us 
all the time. But the old Emma wasn’t 
missing an explosion and, whoever won, 
that race wasn’t going to be any walk- 


WELL, IT WAS HEART-BREAKING, THAT FINISH 


monkey-wrench and the oil-can. He was 
singing now at the top of his lungs, still 
squatted in front of the engine, and he 
looked for all the world like one of those 
Indian Johnnies worshipping one of their 
seven-legged idols. 


over. By this time we were pretty well in 
toward shore and the mouth of the harbor, 
with, perhaps, a mile and a half to travel. 
I got my watch out and looked at it. We 
had been going just forty-two minutes. 
We had half a dozen launches racing back 
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with us now and the Gol-i-kel was about 


a hundred and fifty yards astern. Then. 


we were in sight of the finish and Tommie 
and Dickie were dangerously near, Tom- 
mie’s face scowling up over the edge of 
the spray hood. The Duke looked back 
and then got busy with his oil can. Oil 
just flew around; I got some of it where I 
was; as for the Duke he looked like a 
Plymouth Rock rooster, kind of speckled 
and barred with dark splotches. In the 
other launches they were shouting and 
laughing and yelling us on, but taking 
mighty good care to keep out of our 
course. I guess they knew the Duke 
wouldn’t have stopped for the biggest 
liner that ever crossed the ocean. And as 
far as I was concerned I wouldn’t have 
moved that wheel a half turn for any- 
thing afloat. 

Well, it was heart-breaking, that finish. 
There was the Gol-i-kel just eating up 
the water and gaining slowly and steadily 
all the time, and there was the finish a 
quarter of a mile ahead, and all around 
were the other launches with their whis- 
tles blowing like the very mischief. And 
then Tommie was pretty nearly abreast 
of me and I knew it was all up. But the 
Duke just waved his monkey-wrench and 
slathered more oil. And then, at what the 
Duke afterward called the psychological 
moment, a big white steam-yacht poked 
her nose around the corner of the harbor 
on the way out from her moorings and 
headed straight for the course! The Duke 
saw her about as soon as I did. 

“Hit her as far forward as you can, 
Annie,” said he, without turning a hair. 

Well, I turned the wheel maybe an inch 
and shut my eyes. There was one chance 
in a hundred of our getting by their bow 
if they saw us in time to reverse. I guess 
they must have, for when I opened my 
eyes again the Emma was sliding along 
easy, the Duke was rubbing the oil from 
his face with a wad of dirty waste, a red- 
faced man in a blue uniform was shaking 
his fist at us from the side of the steam- 
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yacht and the Gol-i-kel was bobbing about 
over on the other side of the cove. 

“Did we hit her?” I asked. 

The Duke shook his head 
“Missed her by three fect,” he said. 

“Who won?” 

“The Emma C., my boy. Tommie 
weakened and turned out. I think we 
crossed about eight feet to the good. 
Where were your eyes?” 

“Shut,” said I. The Duke grinned. 

“You’re a plucky little cuss, Annie. 
And now if you’ll kindly head her for the 
landing we’ll crawl up to the club house 
and get a couple of oil-eradicators.” 


sadly. 


“If our steering gear hadn’t gone 
wrong you'd never have done it,” said 
Dickie from half way down a tall glass. 

“The fortunes of war, dear boy,” an- 
swered the Duke, as he tapped the bell for 
the fourth time. “Not, however, that you 
ever really had a chance to win. With a 
boat as badly out of proportion as yours 
is—” 

“Look here!” exploded Tommie. 
“What the devil do you mean by out of 
proportion? You make me sick, always 
gabbing about proportions! What do you 
know about it, anyway, you several-sorts- 
of-a-hopeless-idiot ?” 

The Duke smiled gently and waved his 
hand to the waiter. 

“Dear Thomas,” he said, “when I speak 
of such a self-evident fact as that—” 

“Go to blazes!” growled Tommie. 

The Duke tried to look hurt, but as he 
still had a smear of oil under his right eye 
the effect was awfully silly. 

“Thomas,” he said severely, “when I 
told you yesterday that the reason you 
were so badly beaten was because the 
Gol-i-kel was out of proportion I meant 
what I said. Had you harkened to my 
words of wisdom—” 

Tommie started to say something and 
choked. Dickie looked up from the cigar- 
ette he was rolling and grinned wanly. 

“Tet him rave,” he murmured. 
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“TI repeat it,” said the Duke. “Out of 
proportion, dear boy.” 

“How? Where? What’s out of pro- 
portion?” growled Tommie. 

“At last you deign to heed my words. 
(Thank you, George. The Scotch here, 
please. And don’t go away, as you love 
me, George. I may need you any mo- 
ment.) A boat may be out of proportion, 
Tommie, in any one of a number of ways. 
I don’t know much about boats, especially 
gasoline-drinking boats, having never had 
my hand on the bridle of one until this 
morning, but I have enough common, 
home-cooking sense to know that, for 
instance, ‘Tommie, the proportion of 
mooring rope to propeller may be all 
wrong.” 

The Duke buried his face behind the 
rim of his glass. 

“Oh, don’t be a bally fool!” pleaded 
Tommie. But Dickie was _ scowling 
thoughtfully. 

“Look here, Duke, what do you mean?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Only what I say, dear child,” re- 
sponded the Duke, taking a look around 
to make sure of George’s proximity. “I 
noticed yesterday after the race that the 
amount of one-inch mooring rope wound 
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around your propeller blades was quite 
out of proportion to the size of said 
blades. I also noticed—” 

“You’re lying!” gasped Tommie. 

The Duke waved the insult aside gra- 
ciously. 

“T also noticed that while the rope was 
not interfering with the shaft, it was, 
nevertheless, bunched up in such a way 
that the blades could scarcely do them- 
selves justice, offering, as they must, but 
scant resistance to the water. I likewise 
observed—” 

“I bet you it’s true!” yelled Dickie, 
knocking his chair over as he tried to get 
up. 
“T likewise observed,” continued the 
Duke, “that the rope was going to jam 
more or less against the back of your rud- 
der, interfering with the free play of said 
rudder. Hence, dear friends, my idle re- 
marks regarding proportions. ‘Propor- 
tion in all things’ is my motto, and—” 

But Tommie and Dickie were hitting 
the high places on their way down the 
pier. The Duke smiled across at me and 
beckoned to the waiter. 

“Strange,” he mused, “how the taste of 
cylinder oil lingers. May I trouble you 
again, George?” 
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bile industry, its development as a 

factor in national-economical condi- 
tions and its future possibilities within 
the limits of a short magazine article, re- 
minds one of the story of Thomas Edi- 
son, who, on being introduced at a dinner 
function to the young lady seated next to 
him, was naively asked by the fair crea- 
ture to tell her, between courses, all about 
electricity in general and his own achieve- 
ments in particular. 

An attempt to tell all about the auto- 
mobile under somewhat similar conditions 
would mean facing the impossible as much 
as Mr. Edison did on that occasion, for 
never was an invention evolved as rapidly 
to comparative perfection as the motor 
car during the last few years. This means 
since the principle of internal combustion 
and its application to horseless vehicles 
solved the question of: the most practical 
motive power for self-propelled road car- 
riages, and permitted the development of 
a new industry, the possibilities of which, 
even to-day, may only be guesscd at. 

The nearest parallel to it that may be 
drawn is the phenomenal ascendency ex- 
perienced a short decade ago by the bi- 
cycle, a prototype of which, the crudely 
constructed draisine, invented by the Ger- 
man Baron Drais, had made its appear- 
ance on the highways of the Vaterland a 
century or so ago. Little did the contem- 
porary world then dream of its future de- 
velopment at the end of the nineteenth 
century, which came about through the 
evolution of the high-wheeled velocipede 
to the safety type and the invention of 
pneumatic tires. 

Like the bicycle the automobile had its 
crude forerunners in the steam trolley 
and similar contrivances of Haustach, 
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Cugnot and Trevithik, which preceded 
the modern principles of motive power 
and the two-miles-a-minute steam and in- 
ternal combustion racing monsters by 
some hundred and fifty years. But while 
the bicycle has reached its full develop- 
ment, and has passed its era of popularity 
which, less than ten years ago, made it 
the favorite sport and recreation of rich 
and poor alike, the automobile is still in 
the ascendency and has doubtless come to 
stay. It seems to have nothing of the 
ephemeral character of the former, and 
the most conservative mind must concede 
that it is destined to play an important 
and lasting part in the transportation 
question of the future. The bicycle is 
dead, and to the motor car belongs the 
twentieth century. “Le roi est mort—vive 
le roi’? As far as rapid decline after un- 
precedented popularity is concerned, 
there is no doubt in my mind that the 
Cassandras of the motor car are doomed 
never to see their skeptical prognostica- 
tions fulfilled. 

In the time that has elapsed since the 
construction in 1769 by Nicholas Joseph 
Cugnot of a “steam trolley,” and the per- 
fection of the latest type de luxe of the 
modern American motor car, there have 
been many trials and disappointments ; 
but practically no progress was made 
until Gottlicb Daimler’s invention, just 
twenty years ago, paved the way for the 
rapid eyolution of the automobile. It is 
Daimler’s motor, later perfected and ex- 
ploited by the noted French firm of Pan- 
hard & Levassor, which is the prototype 
of the most popular and at present most 
practical form of the automobile. 

Steam, the first motive power thought 
of in connection with the horseless and 
trackless vehicle idea, still holds and will 
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continue to hold a place in the motor car 
industry. Electricity, too, is filling a cer- 
tain place; but it is internal gasoline com- 
bustion that rules the field to-day, and by 
far the greater number of manufacturers 
confine their product to this type. It 
seems even reasonably certain that, should 
gasoline as fuel be replaced by commer- 
cial aleohol—a probability which is point- 
ed out by many motorists—the popularity 
of the internal combustion motor would be 
still more enhanced on account of the 
many advantages offered by this fluid. 
Considerable efforts have been made to re- 
move the main obstacle along this line, the 
heavy government tax, and latcly legisla- 
tive measures have been secured putting 
American denaturized alcohol on the free 
list, in consequence of which we may soon 
expect to sce cleaner and absolutely odor- 
less machines of this type on the markct. 
As a matter of fact, several denaturizcd 
alcohol distilleries are being erected in 
various parts of the country with a view 
to supplying the probable great demand 
for this commodity in the near future. 
While among the three motive powers 
employed in the automobile industry in- 
ternal combustion has undoubtedly made 
the most rapid and radical progress, and 
the gasoline car is pre-eminent, the ad- 
vance of steam and electric vehicles has by 
no means been inconsiderable, and both 
deserve distinct recognition when speak- 
ing of the gencral development of the 
motor car. Electric carriages would, in 
fact, be the ideal automobiles were it not 
for the cumbersome weight necessitated 
by the employment of present-day batter- 
ies, the time consumed in recharging 
them, and their limitations as to dis- 
tance and places where motive power can 


be supplicd. These conditions are respon-_ 


sible for the fact that clectric vehicles are 
so far only practicable for urban use, 
when, otherwise, their great advantages 
of soft, noiseless running, entire absence 
of bad odors, shocks in starting and stop- 
ping, and absolute cleanliness would make 
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them the favorite class of horscless car- 
riages. 

The world is still waiting for the ful- 
filment of Mr. Edison’s promise to give 
it a light, cheap and practicable battery, 
and much may be expected of the alkaline 
nickel-iron accumulators of Jungner and 
Edison, but so far no practical results 
have been achieved along this line of im- 
provement. Mr. Edison has lately an- 
nounced that he has solved the problem of 
a light and cheap battery by the employ- 
ment of cobalt, and has stated at the same 
time that the mineral can be found in suffi- 
cient quantitics in several of the states 
and in Canada; but, as yct, his statements 
have not been fortified by actual practical 
demonstration. The great wizard of Menlo 
Park may surprise us, however, at any 
moment with one of his wonderful in- 
ventions, and if he ever realizes the san- 
guine expectations of the adherents of 
clectric motive power in regard to a bat- 
tery that will at once be cheap, light, 
quickly charged and give a greater radius 
of action, then the internal combustion 
car may well look to its laurels. But this 
is dealing in futures. As it is, electric 
motive power in the automobile industry 
is now almost exclusively confined to light 
runabouts and trucks for city use. 

Much can be said in favor of steam cars 
and their improvement, these models also 
doing away with some of the principal 
nuisances of the gasoline car, such as 
noise and odor; but their disadvantages 
still seem to outweigh their good points, 
and the manufacture of steam automobiles 
forms a comparatively small percentage 
in the general output of motor cars. The 
chief reasons which account for these con- 
ditions are the elements of danger in 
steam models, especially in case of colli- 
sions, which do not exist in the internal 
combustion types, and the necessity of 
heating the motor before it is possible to 
start. The types of steam cars are, how- 
ever, so varied that any statement of their 
disadvantages must be qualified. 
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In some countries the steam car is not 
making headway at all, and there are, in 
fact, only one noted French and a couple 
of American makes which have gained 
popularity. The latter have given a spe- 
cially good account of themselves in de- 
veloping marvelous speed, and it is a 
Yankee steamer which holds the world’s 
speed record for a mile—twenty-cight 
and one-fifth seconds—made last year at 
the Ormonde Beach races against the best 
French cars. 

But, as pointed out before, it is the 
gasoline automobile par excellence which 
has made possible the development of the 
industry to an undreamed-of extent with- 
in the last few years, and if the epithct, 
“King Motor Car,” were to be bestowed 
officially, it is the cars of this type which 
would have first claim to recognition. 

France, Germany, England and the 
United States are responsible for the 
progress in modern automobile construc- 
tion; but while the first-named two coun- 
tries had the advantage of a much earlier 
start, the evolution .has been more mar- 
velous in Amcrica, in the cities of which, 
only five years ago, a motor car was a 
rare sight. In spite of that advantage 
the individual foreign countries, as far 
as output is concerned, have been out- 
stripped by their American competitor, 
and the capital invested to-day in the mo- 
tor car industry of the United States is 
far in excess of that of any other nation. 
The change of position came in 1905, and 
in 1906 the reliably estimated number of 
cars manufactured in the numcrous large 
and small plants scattered between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic Occan ex- 
ceeds by far the statistical figures of the 
Ieading automobile manufacturing coun- 
trics of Europe. Imports, too, although 
still considerable, have during the last sea- 
son for the first time been nearly balanced 
by the exports. 

The value of automobile exports in 
June, 1906, was $539,268, and the total 
value for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1906, amounts to $3,497,016, a consider- 
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able increase over the corresponding 
period in 1905, when automobile exports 
figured up to $2,481,248, while in 1904 
they amounted only to $1,895,605. 
Against these figures stand automobile 
imports of $3,844,505 in the fiscal year - 
of 1906. 

Figures speak louder than words, and 
the following table, while approximative, 
will give a fair idea of the present status 
of the motor car industry in the United 
States: 


Capital invested.......... $150,000,000 
Estimated output of cars in 

T9OG & Ssse.5 eel ease Re tesdce os 40,000 
Value of 1906 output..... $45,000,000 
Number of manufacturing 

plants ............... 180 
Automobile accessories man- 

ufacturers ........... 250 
Labor employed in car fac- 

tories ...........000- 35,000 
Labor employed in accesso- 

ries factories.......... 10,000 


Automobiles in use in U. S. 
at beginning of 1906... 100,000 
It is interesting to compare some of 

these figures with French statistics, espe- 

cially those of labor and output. I have 
only the French figures of 1904 at my 
disposal, but they serve the purpose of 
comparison as well as later ones, since the 
proportion remains about the same, 

though the totals, of course, have made a 

corresponding increase. In the year 1904 

France produced twenty-two thousand 

cars of a value of about thirty-five million 

dollars with a laboring force of approxi- 
mately eighty thousand men. The figures 
indicate clearly that the average price of 

a motor car in France is about forty per 

cent, higher than in the United States, 

and that it takes there three and sixty- 
three-hundredths men to build an auto- 
mobile, against one and fourteen-hun- 
dredths in America. They also indicate 
that more perfect and larger numbers of 
automatic and other labor-saving ma- 
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chines are used by the manufacturers of 
the United States than by those of France. 

It is probable that the greater employ- 
ment of hand labor has something to do 
with the present higher perfection of the 
- French pleasure machines, but it is never- 
theless true that while American makers 
have outdistanced the foreigners in quan- 
tity of cars produced, they have not lost 
sight of the improvement of their prod- 
uct. American high-grade quality falls 
to-day short only of the highest-priced 
cars of French or German make, and in 
medium-priced light touring machines 
and runabouts the Yankee manufacturer 
can challenge the world. 

During the last year or two automobile 
improvements here have followed each 


other in such rapid succession that it may . 


almost be said that what was new yes- 
terday is obsolete on the morrow. The 
late improvements do not affect the type 
of car, however, which seems to be set- 
tled. They are not of vital importance, 
but tend to increase, to a considerable de- 
gree, the pleasures and comforts of horse- 
less driving, and it is this evolution which 
has resulted in the remarkable increase of 
the number of automobiles on the strects 
of American cities and the highways in 
gencral. The motor car has its enemies 
and calumniators, but this growth can not 
fail to be noticed by the most casual ob- 
server, and proves more clearly than any- 
thing else that the motor car has con- 
quered its place in socicty and in the na- 
tional-economical life of the country. 

To go somewhat into detail about these 
improvements may be of interest to the 
layman and the novice in motoring, to 
whom the change from the crude Ameri- 
can runabout of barcly ten years ago to 
the lavishly equipped Limousine of 1906 
must seem almost imcomprchensible. 
From the one-cylinder horizontal engine, 
placed inaccessibly under the car, and the 
open two-seated runabout, the develop- 
ment has gradually proceeded to the two, 
three and four-cylinder idea with vertical 
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disposition and to the great touring car 
with closed carriage body containing 
such comforts as lavatory, refrigerator, 
writing desk, etc., until there is now prac- 
tically no limit to the luxurious appoint- 
ments of a modern automobile. Withal 
much attention has been given to the per- 
fection of safety devices. 

With these achievements the further 
tendency of motor improvements has been 
toward more flexibility of chassis, less 
vibration, more speed and general me- 
chanical perfection. While four cylin- 
ders, last season, were considered the acme 
of motor quality, this year has seen the 
advent of the six-cylinder car, for which 
even better riding qualities are claimed. 
There is certainly much to be said in fa- 
vor of the six-cylinder motor, which, 
among other things, lessens considerably 
the chances of a breakdown, as the non- 
working of one or more cylinders, while 
reducing the speed, can not materially 
affect the running of such a machine. 

In view of the latest improvements it 
would seem that the cost of motor cars 
should have experienced a corresponding 
advance; but this is not so. Prices, as 
compared with last year, have, with few 
exceptions, remained stationary for the 
same class of vehicles, in spite of the in- 
creased cost of manufacture and the more 
complete equipment of machines. There 
is even one large American firm that has 
put on the market a vertical four-cylin- 
der runabout, up to date in every respect, 
at the low price of five hundred dollars, 
and this seems to indicate that there is a 
possibility, after all, of the automobile 
eventually coming “within the reach of all.” 
It even looks as if, with the constant sim- 
plifying of the mechanism, the day were 
not far when the man of modest means will 
be able to maintain a serviceable runabout 
for less than a horse-drawn vehicle would . 
cost him. This seems all the more probable 
if it is true, as has been announced, that 
Mr. George B. Selden—who claims the 
basic patent about which there has been 
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considerable litigation between the Asso- 
ciation of Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
turers and makers outside this organiza- 
tion—has invented a motor to be driven by 
ordinary kerosene, for the manufacture of 
which a plant is soon to be erected near 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

While the pleasure vehicle holds the 
stage at this era of the automobile indus- 
try, the great future of the latter lies 
really in the commercial car. With the 
solution of the good-roads question the 
motor truck and delivery wagon will 
reign supreme, not only in the large cities, 
where they will do away with the nui- 
sances of dirt and congestion, but also in 
the country, where the farmer, now the 
inveterate enemy of the automobile, is 
bound to become its convert. 

As it is, the commercial car is even now 
employed by many progressive merchants, 
and nothing but road conditions prevents 
the general use of the motor truck. The 
latter has indisputably been recognized as 
a time and money saver in all cases where 
it has been substituted for a number of 
teams, as one of these vehicles will easily 
do the work of sixteen horses. 

The importance of this feature has for 
several years been recognized by the Eng- 
lish and German manufacturers, who have 
taken up this branch of the business with 
the utmost energy, while the French, like 
the Americans, have only lately awakened 
to it. Germany has during last season 
held competitive truck races and made nu- 
merous other experiments with a view of 
still further developing this special line of 
the motor industry, and an English firm, 
the Thorneycrofts, has at the same time 
invaded the United States by establishing 
a branch factory in Boston for the build- 
ing of heavy lorries. 

London and other foreign cities are 
using the motor car in a commercial way 
very extensively for omnibus and cab 
service ; most of the European armies have 
either already established automobile 
corps for practical service, or are experi- 
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menting with a view to doing so, and the 
automobile has been adapted for use on 
railroad tracks as a traveling fortress, for 
ordinary railway service, as stage coach 
over difficult roads, as sight-seeing jug- 
gernauts and in other ways too numerous 
to mention. 

Although lagging somewhat behind 
their foreign competitors in the various 
applications of the motor principle, there 
is a great deal of activity at present 
among American manufacturers in this 
line, and, aside from the special factories, 
many plants which hitherto have been ex- 
clusively devoted to the building of pleas- 
ure automobiles are now turning out great 
numbers of commercial vehicles of all de- 
scriptions. 

Parallel with the automobile industry 
runs the development of the motor cycle. 
This is the cheapest form of self-propel- 
ling vehicle, but the attachment of a small 
and light carriage makes it possible for 
the rider to use it either as conveyance for 
another passenger or as a miniature de- 
livery wagon. The use of motor cycles is 
considerably larger abroad than here, 
France having had, in 1903, more 
than twenty thousand of them, but their 
number is increasing rapidly, and what 
is true about the American development 
of the motor car will soon be true about 
that of the motor cycle. Its small and 
serviceable engine is destined to take a 
place in country and farm, where it can 
be used, for example, for the production 
of light, the pumping of water, etc., 
when not employed as a means of trans- 
portation. 

Another allied industry is that of 
building motor boats. The great annual 
races held abroad have given much stimu- 
lus to this business, and not only many 
foreign plants, but some American manu- 
facturers are now turning out marine 
motors and finished boats from their auto- 
mobile shops. 

‘A number of other lines can be men- 
tioned which have been greatly benefited 
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by the development of the motor car. 
Among these are the steel, oil, carriage, 
lantern, clothing and rubber industry. 
The latter especially has been developed 
to such an extent that the item of automo- 
bile tires is one of the most important 
ones affecting the supply of crude rub- 
ber, which is getting scarcer and con- 
stantly increasing in price. Another 
source of anxiety at present, which is also 
an indication of the importance of the mo- 
tor car in the industrial world, is the 
scarcity of aluminum, which enters to a 
considerable extent in the manufacture of 
automobiles. There are but few large 
sources of production of aluminum in the 
world, and the supply of the metal can not 
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be increased at will. Manufacturers, there- 
fore, are looking with dismay at this state 
of affairs, as they depend principally on 
aluminum for the casting of their gear 
and crank cases, not to speak of the sheet 
aluminum which is used in body building. 

Truly, the motor car industry has be 
come one of the most important in the 
world. The horseléss carriage is seen 
from New Zealand to the Arctic Circle, 
from the remotest East to the shores of 
the Pacific, while a Chicago capitalist has 
planned to ercct an apartment building 
containing individual garages for every 
flat. Can there be a denial of the state- 
ment that we live under the scepter of 
King Motor Car? 


THE PARADE 


(Fesruary Twenty-Seconp) 
By S. H. Kemper 
OLDIERS, soldiers and soldiers. 


Crowds on the sidewalk and flags overhead ; 
A flaining and flaunting of yellow and red, 
The cloaks folded back, and strong blue, 


Sober, true. 
Lower down 
A blurring of brown; 


Brown gaiters, brown horses, brown guns, 


Brown caissons. 


The strong battle music of brave, unforgotten old years— 
“Marching Through Georgia” and “Dixie,” 

And, dim through quick tears, 

Old men on the sidewalk descry 


The troops passing by. 


A pause in near music, and over the sound of the drums 
Palpitant in the thin winter sunshine there comes 
From other bands, still far away, 

The gay, gallant march that was made yesterday. 
Soldiers, soldiers and soldiers! 


MOTOR CARS OF 1907 
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A SERIES SHOWING THE NEW MODELS OF NINETEEN 
WELL-KNOWN CARS MANUFACTURED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tue “ Packarp 30” 


Tue Stupespaker, Mopet H 


Tur Tuomas Fryer, 1907 


Tur Haynes, Mover S, 30 H. P. 


Tue Baker Exvecrric Lanpauer 


Tue Franxu, Mone. H 


Tue Wurre Steam Car, Monet G, 30 H. P. 


Tue NortHern 


50-60 H. P. 


Tue Car De Luxe, 


Wayne Monet N, 30-35 H. P. 


Tue Peervess, 1907 


Tue Marmon, Monet F, 35-40 H. P. Four Cytinper 


Na 


Tue Capiniac, 1907 


Re ia 


Tue Porr-To.eno, Tyre XV, 1907, 50 H. P. Tourrne Car 


a UA GAN NE 
Author Of The House Of 
A Thousand Candles? Etc. 


CHAPTER XIV 


AN ENFORCED INTERVIEW 


En garde, Messieurs! And if my hand is hard, 
Remember I’ve been buffeting at will; 
I am a mhit impatient, and ’tis ill 
To cross a hungry dog. Messieurs, en garde. 
—W. Linpsey. 


es ONSIEUR Chauvenet!”’ 
M Armitage uncovered smilingly. 
Chauvenet stared mutely as Ar- 
mitage paused with his back to the Clai- 
borne gate. Chauvenet was dressed with 
his usual care, and wore the latest carna- 
tion in the lapel of his top coat. He struck 
the ground with his stick, his look of as- 
tonishment passed, and he smiled pleas- 
antly as he returned Armitage’s saluta- 
tion. 

“My dear Armitage!’ he murmured. 

“J didn’t go to Mexico after all, my 
good Chauvenet. The place is full of 
fevers ; I couldn’t take the risk.” 

“‘He is indeed a wise man who safe- 
guards his health,” replied the other. 

“You are quite right. And when one 
has had many narrow escapes, one may be 
excused for exercising rather particular 
care. Do you not find it so?” mocked 
Armitage. 

“My dear fellow, my life is one long 


fight against ennui. Danger, excitement, 
the hazard of my precious life—such 
pleasures of late have been denied me.” 

“But you are young and of intrepid 
spirit, Monsieur. It would be quite sur- 
prising if some perilous adventure did not 
overtake you before the silver gets in your 
hair.” 

“Ah! I assure you the speculation in- 
terests me; but I must trouble you to let 
me pass,” continued Chauvenet, in the 
same tone. “I shall quite forget that I 
set out to make a call if I linger longer in 
your charming society.” 

“But I must ask you to delay your call 
for the present. I shall greatly value your 
company down the road a little way. It is ‘ 
a trifling favor, and you are a man of de- 
lightful courtesy.” 

Chauvenet twisted his mustache re- 
flectively. His mind had been busy seek- 
ing means of turning the meeting to his 
own advantage. He had met Armitage at 
quite the least imaginable spot in the 
world for an encounter between them; and 
he was not a man who enjoyed surprises. 
He had taken care that the exposure of 
Armitage at Washington should be tele- 
graphed to every part of the country, and 
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put upon the cables. He had expected 
Armitage to leave Washington, but he 
had no idea that he would turn up at 
a fashionable resort greatly affected by 
Washingtonians and only a comparative- 
ly short distance from the capital. He was 
at a great disadvantage in not knowing 
Armitage’s plans and strategy; his own 
mind was curiously cunning, and his rea- 
soning powers traversed oblique lines. He 
was thus prone to impute similar mental 
processes to other people; simplicity and 
directness he did not understand at all. 
He had underrated Armitage’s courage 
and daring; he wished to make no further 
mistakes, and he walked back toward the 
hotel with apparent good grace. Armi- 
tage spoke now in a very different key, 
and the change displeased Chauvenet, for 
he much affected ironical raillery, and his 
companion’s sterner tones disconcerted 
him. 

“I take this opportunity to give you a 
solemn warning, Monsieur Jules Chauve- 
net, alias Rambaud, and thereby render 
you a greater service than you know. You 
have undertaken a deep and dangerous 
game—it is spectacular—it is picturesque 
—it is immense! It is so stupendous that 
the taking of a few lives seems trifling in 
comparison with the end to be attained. 
Now look about you for a moment, Mon- 
sieur Jules Chauvenet! In this mountain 
air a man may grow very sane and sce 
matters very clearly. London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna—they are a long way off, and 
the things they stand for lose their splen- 
dor when a man sits among these Amer- 
ican mountains and reflects upon the petti- 
ness and sordidness of man’s common am- 
bitions.” 

“Is this exordium or peroration, my 
dear fellow?” 

“It is both,” replied Armitage suc- 
cinctly, and Chauvenet was sorry he had 
spoken, for Armitage stopped short in a 
lonely stretch of the highway and con- 
tinued in a disagreeable, incisive tone: 

“T ran away from Washington after 
you told that story at Claiborne’s supper- 
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table, not because I was afraid of your 
accusation, but because I wanted to watch 
your plans a little in security. The only 
man who could have helped me immediate- 
ly was Senator Sanderson, and I knew 
that he was in Montana.” 

Chauvenet smiled with a return of as- 
surance. 

“Of course. The hour was chosen well !”” 

“More wisely, in fact, than your choice 
of that big assassin of yours. He’s a 
clumsy fellow, with more brawn than 
brains. I had no trouble in shaking him 
off in Boston, where you probably advised 
him I should be taking the Montreal ex- 
press.” 

Chauvenct blinked. This was precisely 
what he had told Zmai to expect. He 
shifted from one foot to another, and won- 
dered just how he was to escape from 
Armitage. He had gone to Storm Springs 
to be near Shirley Claiborne, and he deep- 
ly resented having business thrust upon 
him. 

“He is a wise man who wields the knife 
himself, Monsieur Chauvenet. In the tak- 
ing of poor Count von Stroebel’s life so 
deftly and secretly, you prove my philos- 
ophy. It was a clever job, Monsicur !” 

Chauvenet’s gloved fingers caught at 
his mustache. 

“That is almost insulting, Monsieur 
Armitage. A distinguished statesman is 
killed—therefore I must have murdered 
him. You forget that there’s a difference 
between us—you are an unknown adven- 
turer, carried on the books of the police 
as a fugitive from justice, and I can walk 
to the hotel and get twenty reputable men 
to vouch for me. I advise you to be care- 
ful not to mention my name in connection 
with Count von Stroebel’s death.” 

He had begun jauntily, but closed in 
heat, and when he finished Armitage 
nodded to signify that he understood per- 
fectly. 

“A few more deaths and you would be 
in a position to command tribute from a 
high quarter, Monsieur.” 

“Your mind seems to turn upon assas- 
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sination. If you know so much about 
Stroebel’s death, it’s unfortunate that you 
left Europe at a time when you might 
have rendered important aid in finding the 
murderer. It’s a bit suspicious, Monsieur 
Armitage! It is known at the Hotel 
Monte Rosa in Geneva that you were the 
last person to enjoy an interview with the 
venerable statesman—you see I am not 
dull, Monsieur Armitage !” 

“You are ‘not dull, Chauvenet ; you are 
only short-sighted. The same witnesses 
know that John Armitage was at the Ho- 
tel Monte Rosa for two days following the 
Count’s departure. Meanwhile, where 
were you, Jules Chauvenet ?” 

Chauvenet’s hand again went to his 
face, which whitened, though he sought 
refuge again in flippant irony. 

“To be sure! Where was I, Monsieur? 
Undoubtedly you know all my movements, 
so that it is unnecessary for me to have 
any opinions in the matter.” 

“Quite so! Your opinions are not of 
great value to me, for I have taken the 
trouble to trace every move you made dur- 
ing the month in which Count von Stroe- 
bel was stabbed to death in his railway 
carriage. It is so interesting that I have 
committed the record to memory. If the 
story would interest you—” 

The hand that sought the slight mus- 
tache trembled; but Chauvenet smiled. 

“You should write the memoirs of your 
very interesting career, my dear fellow. 
I can not listen to your babble longer.” 

“J do not intend that you shall; but 
your whereabouts on Monday night, 
March eighteenth, of this year, may necd 
explanation, Monsieur Chauvenet.” 

“If it should, I shall call upon you!” 

“Save yourself the trouble! The bu- 
reau I employed to investigate the matter 
could assist you much better. All I could 
offer would be copies of its very thor- 
ough reports. The number of cups of 
coffee your friend Durand drank for 
breakfast this morning at his lodgings in 
Vienna will reach me in due course !” 
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“You are really a devil of a fellow, 
John Armitage! So much knowledge! So 
acute an intellect! You are too wise to 
throw away your life futilely.” 

“You have been most generous in spar- 
ing it thus far!” laughed Armitage, and 
Chauvenet took instant advantage of his 
change of humor. 

“Perhaps—perhaps—I have pledged 
my faith in the wrong quarter, Monsieur. 
If I may say it, we are both fairly clever 
men ; together we could achieve much !” 

“So you would sell out, would you?” 
laughed Armitage. “You miserable little 
blackguard, I should like to join forces 
with you! Your knack of getting the 
poison into the right cup every time would 
be a valuable asset! But we are not made 
for each other in this world. In the next 
—who knows?” 

‘As you will! I dare say you would be 
an exacting partner.” 

“All of that, Chauvenet! You do best 
to stick to your present employer. He 
needs you and the like of you—I don’t! 
But remember—if there’s a sudden death 
in Vienna, in a certain high quarter, you 
will not live to reap the benefits. Charles - 
Louis rules Austria-Hungary ; his cousin, 
your friend Francis, is not of kingly pro- 
portions. I advise you to cable the amia- 
ble Durand of a dissolution of partner- 
ship. It is now too late for you to call at 
Judge Claiborne’s, and I will trouble you 
to walk on down the road for ten minutes. 
If you look round or follow me, I shall cer- 
tainly turn you into something less attrac- 
tive than a pillar of salt. You do well to 
consult your watch—forward !” 

Armitage pointed down the road with 
his riding crop. As Chauvenet walked 
slowly away, swinging his stick, Armitage 
turned toward the hotel. The shadow of 
night was enfolding the hills, and it was 
quite dark when he found Oscar and the 
horses. 

He mounted, and they rode through the 
deepening April dusk, up the winding 
trail that led out of Storm Valley. 
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CHAPTER XV 


SHIRLEY LEARNS A SECRET 


Nightingales warble about it 
All night under blossom and star; 
The wild swan is dying without it, 
And the eagle crieth afar; 
The sun, he doth mount but to find it 
Searching the green earth o’er; 
But more doth a man’s heart mind it— 
O more, more, more! 
—G. E. Woopszerry. 


Shirley Claiborne was dressed for a 
ride, and while waiting for her horse she 
reread her brother’s letter; and the post- 
script, which follows, she read twice: 


“I shall never live down my acquain- 
tance with the delectable Armitage. My 
brother officers insist on rubbing it in. I 
even hear, ma cherie, that you have gone 
into retreat by reason of the exposure. 
Ill admit, for your consolation, that he 
really took me in; and, further, I really 
wonder who in the devil he is—or was! 
Our last interview at the Club, after 
Chauvenet told his story, lingers with me 

- disagrecably. I was naturally pretty hot 
to find him playing the darkly mysterious 
—which never did go with me—after eat- 
ing my bird and drinking my bottle. As a 
precaution I have looked up Chauvenct to 
the best of my ability. At the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy they speak well of 
him. He’s over here to collect the price of. 
a few cruisers or some such rubbish from 
one of our sister republics below the Gulf. 
But bad luck to all foreigners! Me for 
America every time!” 


“Dear old Dick!” and she dropped the 
letter into a drawer and went out into the 
sunshine, mounted her horse and turned 
toward the hills. 

She had spent the intermediate seasons 
of the year at Storm Springs ever since 
she could remember, and had climbed the 
surrounding hills and dipped into the val- 
leys with a boy’s zest and freedom. The 
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Virginia mountains were linked in her 
mind to the dreams of her youth, to her 
earliest hopes and aspirations, and to the 
books she had read, and she galloped hap- 
pily out of the valley to the tune of an old 
ballad. She rode as a woman should, 
astride her horse and not madly clinging 
to it in the preposterous ancient fashion. 
She had known horses from early years, in 
which she had tumbled from her pony’s 
back in the stableyard, and she knew how 
to train a horse to a gait and how to mas- 
ter a beast’s fear; and even some of the 
tricks of the troopers in the Fort Myer 
drill she had surreptitiously practised in 
the meadow back of the Claiborne stable. 

It was on Tuesday that John Armitage 
had appeared before her in the pergola. 
It was now Thursday afternoon, and 
Chauvenet had been to see her twice since, 
and she had met him the night before at 
a dance at one of the cottages. 

Judge Claiborne was distinguished for 
his acute and sinewy mind; but he had, 
too, a strong feeling for art in all its ex- 
pressions, and it was his gift of imagina- 
tion—the ability to forecast the enemy’s 
strategy and then strike his weakest point 
—that had made him a great lawyer and 
diplomat. Shirley had played chess with 
her father until she had learned to sce 
around corners as he did, and she liked a 
problem, a test of wit, a contest of powers. 
She knew how to wait and ponder in 
silence, and therein lay the joy of the sad- 
dle, when she could ride alone with no 
groom to bother her, and watch enchant- 
ments unfold on the hilltops. 

Once free of the settlement she rode far 
and fast, until she was quite beyond the 
usual routes of the Springs excursionists ; 
then in mountain byways she enjoyed the 
luxury of leisure and dismounted now and 
then to delight in the green of the laurel 
and question the rhododendrons. 

Jules Chauvenet had scoured the hills 
all day and explored many mountain 
paths and inquired. cautiously of the na- 
tives. The telegraph operator at the 
Storm Springs inn was a woman, and the 
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despatch and receipt by Jules Chauvenet 
of long messages, many of them in cipher, 
piqued her curiosity. No member of the 
Washington diplomatic circle who came to 
the Springs—not even the shrewd and 
secretive Russian Ambassador—received 
longer or more cryptic cables, With the 
social diversions of the Springs and the 
necessity for making a show of having 
some legitimate business in America Jules 
Chauvenet was pretty well occupied; and 
now the presence of John Armitage in 
Virginia added to his burdens. 

He was tired and perplexed, and it was 
with unaffected pleasure that he rode out 
of an obscure hill-path into a bit of open 
wood overhanging a curious defile and 
came upon Shirley Claiborne. 

The soil was soft and his horse carried 
him quite near before she heard him. A 
broad sheet of water flashed down the far- 
ther side of the narrow pass, sending up a 
pretty spurt of spray wherever it struck 
the jutting rock. As Shirley turned to- 
ward him he urged his horse over the 
springy turf. 

“A pity to disturb the picture, Miss 
Claiborne! <A thousand pardons! But 
I really wished to see whether the figure 
could come out of the canvas. Now that 
I have dared to make the test, pray do 
not send me away.” 

Her horse turned restlessly and 
brought her face to face with Chauvenet. 

“Steady, Fanny! Don’t come near her, 
please—” This last to Chauvenet, who 
had leaped down and put out his hand to 
her horse’s bridle. She had the true horse- 
woman’s pride in caring for herself and 
her eyes flashed angrily for a moment at 
Chauvenet’s proffered aid. A man might 
open a door for her or pick up her hand- 
kerchief, but to touch her horse was an 
altogether different business. The pretty, 
graceful mare was calm in a moment and 
arched her neck contentedly under the 
stroke of Shirley’s hand. 

“Beautiful! The picture is even more 
perfect, Mademoiselle!” 

“Fanny is best in action, and splendid 
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when she runs away. She hasn’t run away 
to-day, but I think she is likely to before 
we get home.” 

She was thinking of the long ride which 
she had no intention of taking in Chauve- 
net’s company. He stood uncovered beside 
her, holding his horse. 

“But the danger, Mademoiselle! You 
should not hazard your life with a runa- 
way horse on these roads. It is not fair to 
your friends.” 

“You are a conservative, Monsieur. I 
should be ashamed to have a runaway in a 
city park, but what does one come to the 
country for?” 

“What, indeed, but for excitement? 
You are not of those tame young women 
across the sea who come out into the world 
from a convent, frightened at all they see 
or hear and whisper ‘Yes, Sister,’ ‘No, Sis- 
ter,’ to everything they hear.” 

“Yes; we Americans are deficient in 
shyness and humility. I have often heard 
it remarked, Monsieur Chauvenet.” 

“No! No! You misunderstand! Those 
deficiencies, as you term them, are delight- 
ful; they are what gives the charm to the 
American woman. I hope you would not 
believe me capable of speaking in dis- 
paragement, Mademoiselle— you must 
know—” 

The water tumbled down the rock into 
the vale; the soft air was sweet with the 
scent of pines. An eagle cruised high 
against the blue overhead. Shirley’s hand 
tightened on the rein, and Fanny lifted 
her head expectantly. 

Chauvenet went on rapidly in French: 

“You must know why I am here—why 
I have crossed the sea to seck you in your 
own home. I have loved you, Mademoi- 
selle, from the moment I first saw you in 
Florence. Here, with only the mountains, 
the sky, the wood, I must speak. You 
must hear—you must believe, that I love 
you! I offer you my life, my poor attain- 
ments—” 

“Monsieur, you do me a great honor, 
but I can not listen. What you ask is 
quite impossible. But, Monsieur—” 
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Her eyes had fallen upon a thicket be- 
hind him where something had stirred. 
She thought at first that it was an animal 
ef some sort; but she saw now quite dis- 
tinctly a man’s shabby felt hat that rose 
slowly until the bearded face of its wearer 
was disclosed. 

“Monsieur!” cried Shirley in a low 
tone; “look behind you and be careful 
what you say or do. Leave the man 
to me.” 

Chauvenet turned and faced a scowling 
mountaineer who held a rifle and drew it to 
his shoulder as Chauvenet threw out his 
arms, dropped them to his thighs and 
laughed carelessly. 

‘What is it, my dear fellow—my watch 
—my purse—my horse?” he said in Eng- 
lish. 

“He wants none of those things,” said 
Shirley, urging her horse a few steps to- 
ward the man. “The mountain people are 
not robbers. What can we do for you?” 
she asked pleasantly. 

“You cain’t do nothin’ for me,” drawled 
the man. “Go on away, Miss. I want to 
see this little fella’. I got a little business 
with him.” 

“He is a foreigner—he knows little of 
our language. You will do best to let me 
stay,” said Shirley. 

She had not the remotest idea of what 
the man wanted, but she had known the 
mountain folk from childhood and knew 
that knowledge of their ways and tact 
were necessary in dealing with them. 

“Miss, I have seen you befo’, and I 
reckon we ain’t got no cause for trouble 
with you; but this little fella’ ain’t no 
business up hych. Them hotel people has 
their own places to ride and drive, and it’s 
all right for you, miss; but what’s yo’ 
frien’ ridin’ the hills for at night? He’s 
lookin’ for some un’, and I reckon as how 
that some un’ air me!” 

He spoke drawlingly with a lazy good 
humor in his tones, and Shirley’s wits took 
advantage of his deliberation to consider 
the situation from several points of view. 
Chauvenet stood looking from Shirley to 
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the man and back again. He was by no 
means a coward, and he did not in the 
least relish the thought of owing his safe- 
ty to a woman. But the confidence with 
which Shirley addressed the man, and her 
apparent familiarity with the peculiarities 
of the mountaineers impressed him. He 
spoke to her rapidly in French. 

“Assure the man that I never heard of 
him before in my life—that the idea of 
seeking him never occurred to me.” 

The rifle—a repeater of the newest type 
—went to the man’s shoulder in a flash 
and the blue barrel pointed at Chauvenet’s 
head. 

“None o’ that! I reckon the American 
language air ,Bood enough for these ’ere 
negotiations.” 

Chauvenet shrugged his shoulders: but 
he gazed into the muzzle of the rifle un- 
flinchingly. 

“The gentleman was merely explaining 
that you are mistaken; that he does not 
know you and never heard of you before, 
and that he has not been looking for you 
in the mountains or anywhere else.” 

As Shirley spoke these words very slow- 
ly and distinctly she questioned for the 
first time Chauvenet’s position. Perhaps, 
after all, the mountaincer had a real cause 
of grievance. It seemed wholly unlikely, 
but while she listened to the man’s reply 
she weighed the matter judicially. They 
were in an unfrequented part of the moun- 
tains, which cottagers and hotel guests 
rarely explored. The mountaincer was 
saying: 

“Mountain folks air slow, and we don’t- 
know much, but a stranger don’t ride 
through these hills more than once for the 
scenery; the second time he’s got to tell 
why; and the third time—well, Miss, you 
kin tell the little fella’ that there ain’t no 
third time.” 

Chauvenet flushed and he ejaculated 
hotly: 

“I have never been here before in my 
life.” 

The man dropped the rifle into his arm 
without taking his eyes from Chauvenet. 
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He said, succinctly, but still with his 
drawl: 

“You air a liar!” 

Chauvenet took a step forward, looked 
again into the rifle barrel, and stopped 
short. Fanny, bored by the prolonged in- 
terview, bent her neck and nibbled a weed. 

“This gentleman has been in America 
only a few wecks; you are certainly mis- 
taken, friend,” said Shirley boldly. Then 
the color flashed into her face, as an ex- 
planation of the mountaineer’s interest in 
a stranger riding the hills occurred to 
her. 

“My friend,” she said, “I am Miss Clai- 
borne. You may know my father’s house 
down in the valley. We have been coming 
here as far back as I can remember.” 

The mountaineer listened to her grave- 
ly, and at her last words he unconsciously 
nodded his head. Shirley, seeing that he 
was interested, seized her advantage. 

“I have no reason for misleading you. 
This gentleman is not a revenue man. He 
probably never heard of a—still, do you 
call it?—in his life—” and she smiled 
upon him sweetly. “But if you will let 
him go I promise to satisfy you entirely 
in the matter.” . 

Chauvenet started to speak, but Shirley 
arrested him with a gesture, and spoke 
again to the mountaincer in her most en- 
gaging tone: 

“We are both mountaineers, you and I, 
and we don’t want any of our people to be 
carried off to jail. Isn’t that so? Now let 
my friend ride away, and I shall stay here 
until I have quite assured you that you 
are mistaken about him.” 

She signaled Chauvenet to mount, 
holding the mystified and reluctant moun- 
taineer with her eyes. Her heart was 
thumping fast and her hand shook a lit- 
tle as she tightened her grasp on the rein. 
She addressed Chauvenet in English as 
a mark of good faith to their captor. 

“Ride on, Monsieur; do not wait for 
me.” 

“But it is growing dark—I can not 
leave you alone, Mademoiselle. You have 
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rendered me a great service, when it is I 
who should have extricated you—” 

“Pray do not mention it! It is a mere 
chance that I am able to help. I shall be 
perfectly safe with this gentleman.” 

The mountaineer took off his hat. 

“Thank ye, Miss,” he said; and then to 
Chauvenet: “Get out!” 

“Don’t trouble about me in the least, 
Monsieur Chauvenet,” and Shirley affirmed 
the last word with a nod as Chauvenet 
jumped into his saddle and rode off into 
the road. When the swift gallop of his 
horse had carried him out of sight and 
sound, Shirley faced the mountaineer. 

“What is your name?” 

“Tom Selfridge.” 

“Whom did you take that man to be, 
Mr. Selfridge?’ asked Shirley, and in her 
eagerness she bent down above the moun- 
taineer’s bared tangle of tow. 

“The name you called him ain’t it. It’s 
a queer name I never heerd tell on befo’— 
it’s—it’s like the a’my—” 

“Is it Armitage?” 
quickly. 

“That’s it, Miss! The postmaster over 
at Lamar told me to look out fer ’im. He’s 
moved up hyeh, and it ain’t fer no good. 
The word’s out that a city man’s lookin’ 
for something or somebody in these hills. 
And the man’s stayin’—” 

“Where?” 

“At the huntin’ club where folks don’t 
go no more. I ain’t seen him, but th’ 
word’s passed. He’s a city man and a 
stranger, and got a little fella’ that’s been 
a soldier in th’ army stayin’ with ’im. 
I thought yo’ furriner was him, Miss, 
honest to God I did.” 

The incident amused Shirley and she 
laughed aloud. She had undoubtedly 
gained information that Chauvenet had 
gone forth to seek; she had—and the 
thing was funny—served Chauvenet well 
in explaining away his presence in the 
mountains and getting him out of the 
clutches of the mountaineer, while at the 
same time she was learning for herself 
the fact of Armitage’s whereabouts and 
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keeping it from Chauvenet. It was a curi- 
ous adventure, and she gave her hand smil- 
ingly to the mystified and still doubting 
mountaineer, 

“I give you my word of honor that 
neither man is a government officer and 
neither one has the slightest interest in 
you—will you believe me?” 

“TI reckon I got to, Miss.” 

“Good; and now, Mr. Selfridge, it is 
growing dark and I want you to walk 
down this trail with me until we come to 
the Storm Springs road.” 

“T’ll do it gladly, Miss.” 

“Thank you; now let us be off.” 

She made him turn back when they 
reached a point from which they could 
look upon the electric lights of the 
Springs .colony, and where the big hotel 
and its piazzas shone like a steamship at 
night. A moment later Chauvenet, who 
had waited impatiently, joined her, and 
they rode down together. She referred at 
once to the affair with the mountaineer in 
her most frivolous key. 

“They are an add and suspicious peo- 
ple, but they’re as loyal as the stars. And 
please let us never mention the matter 
again—not to any one, if you please, 
Monsieur !” 


CHAPTER XVI 
NARROW MARGINS 


The black-caps pipe among the reeds, 
And there'll be rain to follow; 
There is a murmur as of wind 
In every coign and hollow; 
The wrens do chatter of their fears 
While swinging on the barley-ears. 
—AMELIE Rives. 


The Judge and Mrs. Claiborne were 
dining with some old friends in the val- 
ley, and Shirley, left alone, carried to the 
table several letters that had come in the 
late mail. The events of the afternoon 
filled her mind, and she was not sorry to 
he alone. It occurred to her that she was 
building up a formidable tower of strange 
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secrets, and she wondered whether, having 
begun by keeping her own counsel as to 
the attempts she had witnessed against 
John Armitage’s life, she ought now to 
unfold all she knew to her father or to 
Dick. In the twentieth century homicide 
was not a common practice among men she 
knew or was likely to know; and the feel- 
ing of culpability for her silence crosscd 
lances with a deepening sympathy for Ar- 
mitage. She had learned where he was hid- 
ing, and she smiled at the recollection of 
the trifling bit of strategy she had prac- 
tised upon Chauvenet. 

The maid who served Shirley noted 
with surprise the long pauses in which 
her young mistress sat staring across the 
table lost in reverie. A pretty picture 
was Shirley in these intervals: one hand 
raised to her cheek, bright from the sting 
of the spring wind in the hills. Her forc- 
arm, white and firm and strong, was cir- 
cled by a band of Roman gold, the only 
ornament she wore, and when she lifted 
her hand with its quick deft gesture, the 
trinket flashed away from her wrist and 
clasped the warm flesh as though in joy 
of the closer intimacy. Her hair was 
swept up high from her brow; her nose, 
straight, like her father’s, was saved from 
arrogance by a sensitive mouth, all clo- 
quent of kindness and wholesome mirth— 
but we take unfair advantage! A girl 
dining in candle-light with only her 
dreams for company should be safe from 
impertinent eyes. 

She had kept Dick’s letter till the last. 
He wrote often and in the key of his talk. 
She dropped a lump of sugar into her 
coffee-cup and read his hurried scrawl: 


“What do you think has happened 
now? I have fourteen dollars worth of 
telegrams from Sanderson—wiring from 
some God-forsaken hole in Montana, that 
it’s all rot about Armitage being that fake 
Baron von Kissel. The newspaper ac- 
counts of the erposé at my supper party 
had just reached him, and he says Armi- 
tage was on his (Armitage’s) ranch all 
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that summer the noble baron was devas- 
tating our northern sea-coast. Where, 
may I ask, does this leave me? And what 
cad gave that story to the papers? And 
where and who is John Armitage? Keep 
this mum for the present—even from the 
governor. If Sanderson is right, Armi- 
tage will undoubtedly turn up again—he 
has a weakness for turning up in your 
neighborhood !—and sooner or later he’s 
bound to settle accounts with Chauvenet. 
Now that I think of it, who in the devil 
is he? And why didn’t Armitage call him 
down at the club? As I think over the 
business my mind grows addled, and I feel 
as though I had been kicked by a horse.” 


Shirley laughed softly, keeping the 
note open before her and referring to it 
musingly as she stirred her coffee. She 
could not answer any of Dick’s questions, 
but her interest in the contest between 
Armitage and Chauvenet was intensified 
by this latest turn in the affair. She read 
for an hour in the library, but the air 
was close, and she threw aside her book, 
drew on a light coat and went out upon 
the veranda. A storm was stealing down 
from the hills, and the fitful wind tasted 
of rain. She walked the length of the 
veranda several times, then paused at the 
farther end of it, where steps led out into 
the pergola. There was still a mist of 
starlight, and she looked out upon the 
vague outlines of the garden with 
thoughts of its needs and the gardener’s 
work for the morrow. Then she was 
aware of a light step far out in the 
pergola, and listened carelessly to mark 
it, thinking it one of the house servants 
returning from a neighbor’s; but the 
sound was furtive, and as she waited it 
ceased abruptly. She was about to turn 
into the house to summon help when she 
heard a stir in the shrubbery in quite an- 
other part of the garden, and in a moment 
the stooping figure of a man moved swift- 
ly toward the pergola. 

Shirley stood quite still, watching and 
listening. The sound of steps in the per- 
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gola reached her again, then a rush of 
flight, and out in the garden a flying fig- 
ure darted in and out among the walks. 
For several minutes the two dark figures 
played at vigorous hide and seek. Occa- 
sionally gravel crunched under foot and 
shrubbery snapped back with a sharp 
swish where it was caught and held for 
support at corners. Pursued and pur- 
suer were alike silent; the scene was like 
a pantomime. 

Then the tables seemed to be turned; 
the bulkier figure of the pursuer was now 
in flight; and Shirley lost both for a mo- 
ment, and immediately a dark form rose 
at the wall; she heard the scratch of feet 
upon the brick surface as a man gained 
the top, turned and lifted his arm as 
though aiming a weapon. 

Then a dark object hurled through the 
air struck him squarely in the face and he 
tumbled over the wall, and Shirley heard 
him crash through the hedge of the neigh- 
boring estate; then all was quiet again. 

The game of hide-and-seek in the gar- 
den and the scramble over the wall had 
consumed only two or three minutes, and 
Shirley now waited, her eyes bent upon 
the darkly outlined pergola for some 
manifestation from the remaining in- 
truder. A man now walked rapidly toward 
the veranda, carrying a cloak on his arm. 
She recognized Armitage instantly. He 
doffed his hat and bowed. The lights of 
the house lamps shone full upon him, and 
she saw that he was laughing a little 
breathlessly. 

“This is really fortunate, Miss Clai- 
borne. I owe your house an apology, and 
if you will grant me audience I will offer 
it to you.” 

He threw the cloak over his shoulder 
and fanned himself with his hat. 

“You are a most informal person, Mr. 
Armitage,” said Shirley coldly. 

“I’m afraid I am! The most amazing 
ill luck follows me! I had dropped in to 
enjoy the quiet and charm of your gar- 
den, but the tranquil life is not for me. 
There was another gentleman, equally 
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bent on enjoying the pergola. We en- 
gaged in a pretty running match, and be- 
cause I was fleeter of foot he grew ugly 
and tried to put me out of commission.” 

He was still laughing, but Shirley felt 
that he was again trying to make light 
of a serious situation, and a further tie 
of secrecy with Armitage was not to her 
liking. As he walked boldly to the veranda 
steps, she stepped back from him. 

“No! No! This is impossible—it will 
not do at all, Mr. Armitage. It is not 
kind of you to come here in this strange 
fashion.” 

“In this way forsooth! How could I 
send in my card when I was being chased 
all over the estate! I didn’t mean to 
apologize for coming”—and he laughed 
again, with an honest mirth that shook 
her resolution to deal harshly with him. 
“But,” he went on, “it was the flower pot! 
He was mad because I beat him in the 
foot-race and wanted to shoot me from the 
wall; and I tossed him a potted, geranium 
—geraniums are splendid for the purpose 
—and it caught him square in the head. 
I have the knack of it! Once before I 
handed him a boiling-pot !” 

“It must have hurt him,” said Shirley; 
and he laughed at her tone that was meant 
to be severe. 

“I certainly hope so; I most devoutly 
hope he felt it! He was most tenderly 
solicitous for my health; and if he had 
really shot me there in the garden it would 
have had an ugly look. Armitage, the 
false baron, would have been identified as 
a daring burglar, shot while trying to 
burglarize the Claiborne mansion! But I 
wouldn’t take the Claiborne plate for any- 
thing, I assure you!” 

“T suppose you didn’t think of us—all 
of us, and the unpleasant consequences 
to my father and brother if something 
disagreeable happened here !” 

There was real anxiety in her tone, and 
he saw that he was going too far with his 
light treatment of the affair. His tone 
changed instantly. 

“Please forgive me! I would not cause 
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embarrassment or annoyance to any mem- 
ber of your family for kingdoms. I 
didn’t know I was being followed—I had 
come here to see you. That is the truth 
of it.” 

“You mustn’t try to see me! You 
mustn’t come here at all unless you come 
with the knowledge of my father. And 
the very fact that your life is sought so 
persistently—at most unusual times and 
in impossible places, leaves very much to 
explain.” 

“I know that! I realize all that!” 

“Then you must not come! You must 
leave instantly.” 

She walked away toward the front 
door; but he followed, and at the door 
she turned to him again. They were in 
the full glare of the door lamps, and she 
saw that his face was very earnest, and as 
he began to speak he flinched and shifted 
the cloak awkwardly. 

“You have been hurt—why did you not 
tell me that?” 

“It is nothing—the fellow had a knife, 
and he—but it’s only a trifle in the shoul- 
der. I must be off !” 

The lightning had several times leaped 
sharply out of the hills; the wind was 
threshing the garden foliage, and now the 
rain roared on the tin roof of the veranda. 

As he spoke a carriage rolled into the 
grounds and came rapidly toward the 
porte cochere. 

“I’m off—please believe in me—a lit- 
tle.” 

“You must not go if you are hurt— 
and you can’t run away now—my father 
and mother are at the door.” 

There was an instant’s respite while the 
carriage drew up to the veranda steps. 
She heard the stable boy running out to 
help with the horses. 

“You can’t go now; come in and wait.” 

There was no time for debate. She 
flung open the door and swept him past 
her with a gesture—through the library 
and beyond, into a smaller room used by 
Judge Claiborne as an office. Armitage 
sank down on a leather couch as Shirley 
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flung the portiéres together with a sharp 
rattle of the rod rings. 

She walked toward the hall door as her 
father and mother entered from the ver- 
anda. 

“Ah, Miss Claiborne! Your father and 
mother picked me up and brought me in 
out of the rain. Your Storm Valley is 
giving us a taste of its powers.” 

And Shirley went forward to greet 
Baron von Marhof. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A GENTLEMAN IN HIDING 


Oh, sweetly fall the April days! 
My love was made of frost and light, 
Of light to warm and frost to blight 
The sweet, strange April of her ways. 
Eyes like a dream of changing skies, 
And every frown and blush I prize. 
With cloud and flush the spring comes in, 
With frown and blush maids’ loves begin; 
For love is rare like April days. 
—L. Frank Tooxer. 


Mrs. Claiborne excused herself shortly, 
and Shirley, her father and the ambassa- 
dor talked to the accompaniment of the 
shower that drove in great sheets against 
the house. Shirley was wholly uncom- 
fortable over the turn of affairs. The 
ambassador would not leave until the 
storm abated, and meanwhile Armitage 
must remain where he was. If by any 
chance he should be discovered in the 
house no ordinary excuses would explain 
away his presence, and as she pondered 
the matter, it was Armitage’s plight—his 
injuries and the dangers that besct him, 
that were uppermost in her mind. The 
- embarrassment that lay in the affair for 
herself if Armitage should be found con- 
cealed in the house troubled her little. 
Her heart beat wildly as she realized this; 
and the look in his eyes and the quick pain 
that twitched his face at the door haunted 
her. 

The two men were talking of the new 
order of things in Vienna. 
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“The trouble is,” said the ambassador, 
“that Austria-Hungary is not a nation, 
but what Metternich called Italy—a geo- 
graphical expression. Where there are 
so many loose ends a strong grasp is nec- 
essary to hold them together.” 

“And a weak hand,” suggested Judge 
Claiborne, “might easily lose or scatter 
them.” 

“Precisely. And a man of character 
and spirit could topple down the card- 
house to-morrow, pick out what he liked, 
and create for himself a new edifice—and 
a stronger one. I speak frankly. Von 
Stroebel is out of the way; the new Em- 
peror-king is a weakling, and if he should 
die to-night or to-morrow—” 

The ambassador lifted his hands and 
snapped his fingers. 

“Yes; after him, what?” 

“After him his scoundrelly cousin Fran- 
cis ; and then a stronger than Von Stroebel 
might easily fail to hold the disjecta mem- 
bra of the empire together.” 

“But there are shadows on the screen,” 
remarked Judge Claiborne. ‘There was 
Karl—the mad prince.” 

“Humph! There was some red blood 
in him; but he was impossible; he had a 
taint of democracy, treason, rebellion.” 

Judge Claiborne laughed. 

“T don’t like the combination of terms. 
If treason and rebellion are synonyms of 
democracy, we Americans are in danger.” 

“No; you are a miracle—that is the 
only explanation,” replied Marhof. 

“But a man like Karl—what if he were 
to reappear in the world! A little de- 
mocracy might solve your problem.” 

“No, thank God! he is out of the way. 
He was sane enough to take himself off 
and die.” 

“But his ghost walks. Not a year ago 
we heard of him; and he had a son who 
chose his father’s exile. What if Charles 
Louis, who is without heirs, should die and 
Karl or his son—” 

“In the providence of God they are 
dead. Impostors gain a little brief no- 
toriety by pretending to be the lost Karl 
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or his son Frederick Augustus; but Von 
Stroebel satisfied himself that Karl was 
dead. I am quite sure of it. You know 
dear Strocbel had a genius for gaining 
information.” 

“I have heard as much,” and Shirley 
and the baron smiled at Judge Claiborne’s 
tone. 

The storm was diminishing and Shirley 
grew more tranquil. Soon the ambassa- 
dor would leave and she would send Ar- 
mitage away; but the mention of Stroe- 
bel’s name rang oddly in her ears, and the 
curious way in which Armitage and Chau- 
venet had come into her life awoke new 
and anxious questions. 

“Count von Stroebel was not a demo- 
crat, at any rate,” she said. ‘He believed 
in the divine right and all that.” 

“So do I, Miss Claiborne. 
we’ve got to stand on!” 

“But suppose a democratic prince were 
to fall heir to one of the European 
thrones, insist on giving his crown to the 
poor and taking his oath in a frock coat, 
upsetting the old order entirely—” 

“He would be a fool, and the people 
would drag him to the block in a week,” 
declared the baron vigorously. 

They pursued the subject in lighter 
vein a few minutes longer, then the baron 
rose. Judge Claiborne summoned the 
waiting carriage from the stable, and the 
baron drove home. 

“I ought to work for an hour on that 
Danish claims matter,” remarked the 
Judge, glancing toward his curtained den. 

“You will do nothing of the kind! 
Night work is not permitted in the val- 
ley.” 

“Thank you! I hoped you would say 
that, Shirley. I believe I am tired; and 
now if you will find a magazine for me, 
I'll go to bed. Ring for Thomas to close 
the house.” 

“I have a few notes to write; they’ll 
take only a minute.” 

She heard her father’s door close, lis- 
tened to be quite sure that the house was 
quiet, and threw back the curtains. Ar- 
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mitage stepped from the shadow out into 
the library. 

“You must go—you must go!” she 
whispered with deep tensity. 

“Yes; I must go. You have been kind 
—you are most generous—” 

But she went before him to the hall, 
waited, listened, for one instant; then 
threw open the outer door and bade him 
go. The rain dripped heavily from the 
eaves, and the cool breath of the fresh- 
ened air was sweet and stimulating. She 
was immensely relieved to have him out 
of the house, but he lingered on the veran- 
da, staring helplessly about. 

“T shall go home,” he said, but so un- 
steadily that she looked at him quickly. 
He carried the cloak flung over his shoul- 
der and in readjusting it dropped it to the 
floor, and she saw in the light of the door 
lamps that his arm hung limp at his side 
and the gray cloth of his sleeve was heavy 
and dark with blood. With a quick ges- 
ture she stooped and picked up the cloak. 

“Come, come! This is very dreadful— 
you must go to a physician at once.” 

“My man and horse are waiting for 
me; the injury is nothing.” But she 
threw the cloak over his shoulders and led 
the way, across the veranda, and out upon 
the walk. 

“I do not need the doctor—not now. 
My man will care for me.” 

He started through the dark toward the 
side wall, as though confused, and she 
went before him toward the side entrance. 
He was aware of her quick light step; of 
the soft rustle of her skirts, of a wish to 
send her back, which his tongue could not 
voice; but he knew that it was sweet to 
follow her leading. At the gate he took 
his bearings with a new assurance and 
strength. 

“It seems that I always appear to you 
in some miserable fashion—it is prepos- 
terous for me to ask forgiveness. To 
thank you—” 

“Please say nothing at all—but go! 
Your encmies must not find you here again 
—you must leave the valley !” 
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“T have a work to do! But it must not 
touch your life. Your happiness is too 
much, too sweet to me.” 

“You - must leave the bungalow—I 
found out to-day where you are staying. 
There is a new danger there—the moun- 
tain people think you are a revenue of- 
ficer. I told one of them—” 

“Ves p” 

“that you were not! That is enough. 
Now hurry away. You must find your 
horse and go.” 

He bent and kissed her hand. 

“You trust me; that is the dearest 
thing in the world.” His voice faltered 
and broke in a sob, for he was worn 
and weak, and the mystery of the night 
and the dark, silent garden wove a spell 
upon him and his heart leaped at the 
touch of his lips upon her fingers. Their 
figures were only blurs in the dark, and 
their low tones died instantly, muffled by 
the darkness. She opened the gate as he 
began to promise not to appear before her 
again in any way to bring her trouble; 
but her low whisper arrested him. 

“Do not let them hurt you again—” 
she said; and he felt her hand seek his, 
felt its cool furtive pressure for a mo- 
ment; and then she was gone. He heard 
the house door close a moment later, and, 
gazing across the garden, saw the lights 
on the veranda flash out. 

Then with a smile on his face he strode 
away to find Oscar and the horses. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


AN EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES 


When youth was lord of my unchallenged fate, 
And time seemed but the vassal of my mill, 
I entertained certain guests of state— 
The great of older days, who, faithful still, 
Have kept with me the pact my youth had made. 
—S. Weir Mrrcue.. 


“Who am I?” asked John Armitage 
soberly. 
He tossed the stick of a match into 
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the fireplace, where a pine-knot smol- 
dered, drew his pipe into a glow and 
watched Oscar screw the top on a box of 
ointment which he had applied to Armi- 
tage’s arm. The little soldier turned and 
stood sharply at attention. 

“You are Mr. John Armitage, sir. A 
man’s name is what he says it is. It is 
the rule of the country.” . 

“Thank you, Oscar. Your words re- 
assure me. There have been times lately 
when I have been in doubt of myself. You 
are a pretty good doctor.” 

“First aid to the injured; I learned the 
trick from a hospital steward. If you 
are not poisoned, and do not die, you will 
recover—yes ?” 

“Thank you, sergeant. You are a con- 
soling spirit; but I assure you on my 
honor as a gentleman that if I die I shall 
certainly haunt you. This is the fourth 
day. To-morrow I shall throw away the 
bandage and be quite ready for more 
trouble.” 

“It would be better on the fifth—” 

“The matter is settled. You will now 
go for the mail; and do take care that 
no one pots you on the way. Your death 
would be a positive loss to me, Oscar. 
And if any one asks how my Majesty is— 
mark, my Majesty—pray say that I am 
quite well and equal to ruling over many 
kingdoms.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

And Armitage roared with laughter, as 
the little man, pausing as he buckled a 
cartridge belt under his coat, bowed with 
a fine mockery of reverence. 

“If a man were king he could have a 
devilish fine time of it, Oscar.” 

“He could review many troops and they 
would fire salutes until the powder cost 
much money.” 

“You are mighty right, as we say in 
Montana; and I'll tell you quite confiden- 
tially, sergeant, that if I were out of work 
and money and needed a job the thought 
of being king might tempt me. These 
gentlemen who are trying to stick knives 
into me think highly of my chances. They 
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may force me into the business—” and 
Armitage rose and kicked the flaring knot. 

Oscar drew on his gauntlet with a jerk. 

“They killed the great prime minister 
—yes?” 

“They undoubtedly did, Oscar.” 

“He was a good man—he was a very 
great man,” said Oscar slowly, and went 
quickly out and closed the door softly 
after him. 

The life of the two men in the bunga- 
low was established in a definite routine. 
Oscar was drilled in habits of observation 
and attention and he realized without be- 
ing told that some serious business was 
afoot; he knew that Armitage’s life had 
been attempted, and that the receipt and 
despatch of telegrams was a part of what- 
ever errand had brought his master to the 
Virginia hills. His occupations were 
wholly to his liking; there was simple 
food to eat; there were horses to tend; 
and his errands abroad were of the nature 
of scouting and in keeping with one’s 
dignity who had been a soldier. He rose 
often at night to look abroad, and some- 
times he found Armitage walking the ve- 
randa or returning from a tramp through 
the wood. Armitage spent much time 
studying papers; and once, the day after 
Armitage submitted his wounded arm to 
Oscar’s care, he had seemed upon the 
verge of a confidence. 

“To save life; to prevent disaster; to 
do a little good in the world—such things 
are to the soul’s credit, Oscar,” and then 
Armitage’s mood changed and he had be- 
gun chaffing in a fashion that was beyond 
Oscar’s comprehension. 

The little soldier rode over the hills to 
Lamar in the waning spring twilight, 
asked at the telegraph office for messages, 
stuffed Armitage’s mail into his pockets 
at the postoffice, and turned home as the 
moonlight poured down the slopes and 
flooded the valleys. The Virginia roads 
have been cursed by larger armies than 
any that ever marched in Flanders, but 
Oscar was not a swearing man. He 
paused to rest his beast occasionally and 
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to observe the landscape with the eye of 
a strategist. Moonlight, he remembered, 
was a useful accessory of the assassin’s 
trade, and the faint sounds of the spring 
night were all promptly traced to their 
causes as they reachcd his alert ears. 

At the gate of the hunting-park 
grounds he bent forward in the saddle to 
lift the chain that held it; urged his horse 
inside, bent down to refasten it, and as 
his fingers clutched the iron a man rose 
in the shadow of the little lodge and 
clasped him about the middle. The iron 
chain swung free and rattled against the 
post, and the horse snorted with fright, 
then, at a word from Oscar, was still. 
There was the barest second of waiting, 
in which the long arms tightened, and the 
great body of his assailant hung heavily 
about him; then he dug spurs into the 
horse’s flanks and the animal leaped for- 
ward with a snort of rage, jumped out of 
the path and tore away through the 
woods. 

Oscar’s whole strength was taxed to 
hold his seat as the burly figure thumped 
against the horse’s flanks. He had hoped 
to shake the man off, but the great arms 
still clasped him. The situation could not 
last. Oscar took advantage of the moon- 
light to choose a spot in which to ter- 
minate it. He had his bearings now, and 
as they crossed an opening in the wood 
he suddenly loosened his grip on the horse 
and flung himself backward. His assail- 
ant, no longer supported, rolled to the 
ground with Oscar on top of him, and the 
freed horse galloped away toward the sta- 
ble. 

A rough and tumble fight now followed. 
Oscar’s lithe, vigorous body writhed in the 
grasp of his antagonist, now free, now 
clasped by giant arms. They saw each 
other’s faces plainly in the clear moon- 
light, and at breathless pauses in the 
struggle their eyes maintained the state of 
war. At one instant, when both men lay 
with arms interlocked, half-lying on their 
thighs, Oscar hissed in the giant’s ear: 

“You are a Servian: it is an ugly race.” 
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And the Servian cursed him in a fierce 
growl. 

“We expected you; you are a bad hand 
with the knife,” grunted Oscar, and fcel- 
ing the bellows-like chest beside him ex- 
pand, as though in preparation for a re- 
newal of the fight, he suddenly wrenched 
himself free of the Servian’s grasp, leaped 
away a dozen paces to the shelter of a 
great pine, and turned, revolver in hand. 

“Throw up your hands,” he yelled. 

The Servian fired without pausing for 
aim, the shot ringing out sharply through 
the wood. Then Oscar discharged his re- 
volver three times in quick succession, and 
while the discharges were still keen on the 
air he drew quickly back to a clump of 
underbrush, and crept away a dozen yards 
to watch events. The Servian, with his 
eyes fixed upon the tree behind which his 
adversary had sought shelter, grew anx- 
ious, and thrust his head forward warily. 

Then he heard a sound as of some one 
running through the wood to the left and 
behind him, but still the man he had grap- 
pled on the horse made no sign. It 
dawned upon him that the three shots 
fired in front of him had been a signal, 
and in alarm he turned toward the gate, 
but a voice near at hand called loudly, 
“Oscar? and repeated the name several 
times. 

Behind the Servian the little soldier an- 
swered sharply in English: 

“All steady, sir!” 

The use of a strange tongue added to 
the Servian’s bewilderment, and he fled to- 
ward the gate, with Oscar hard after him. 
Then Armitage suddenly leaped out of the 
shadows directly in his path and stopped 
him with a leveled revolver. 

“Easy work, Oscar! Take the gentle- 
man’s gun and be sure to find his knife.” 

The task was to Oscar’s liking, and he 
made quick work of the Servian’s pockets. 

“Your horse was a good dispatch bear- 
er. You are all sound, Oscar?” 

“Never better, sir. A revolver and two 
knives—” the weapons flashed in the 
moonlight as he held them up. 
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“Good! Now start your friend toward 
the bungalow.” 

They set off at a quick pace, soon found 
the rough driveway, and trudged along si- 
lently, the Servian between his captors. 

When they reached the house Armi- 
tage .flung open the door and followed 
Oscar and the prisoner into the long sit- 
ting-room. 

Armitage lighted a pipe at the mantel, 
readjusted the bandage on his arm, and 
laughed aloud as he looked upon the huge 
figure of the Servian standing beside the 
sober little cavalryman. 

“Oscar, there are certainly giants in 
these days, and we have caught one. You 
will please see that the cylinder of your 
revolver is in good order and prepare to 
act as clerk of our court-martial. If the 
prisoner moves, shoot him.” 

He spoke these last words very deliber- 
ately in German, and the Servian’s small 
eyes blinked his comprehension. Armi- 
tage sat down on the writing-table, with 
his own revolver and the prisoner’s knives 
and pistol within reach of his available 
hand. A smile of amusement played over 
his face as he scrutinized the big body 
and its small, bullet-like head. 

“He is a large devil,” commented Oscar. 

“He is large, certainly,” remarked Ar- 
mitage. “Give him a chair. Now,” he 
said to the man in deliberate German, “I 
shall say a few things to you which I am 
very anxious for you to understand. You 
are a Servian.” 

The man nodded. 

“Your name is Zmai Miletich.” 

The man shifted his great bulk un- 
easily in his chair and fastened his luster- 
less little eyes upon Armitage. 

“Your name,” repeated Armitage, “is 
Zmai Miletich; your home is, or was, in 
the village of Toplica, where you were a 
blacksmith until you became a thief. You 
are employed as an assassin by two gen- 
tlemen known as Chauvenet and Durand 
—do you follow me?” 

The man was indeed following him with 
deep engrossment. His narrow forehead 
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was drawn into minute wrinkles; his small 
eyes seemed to recede into his head; his 
great body turned uneasily. 

“I ask you again,” repeated Armitage, 
“whether you follow me. There must be 
no mistake.” 

Oscar, anxious to take his own part in 
the conversation, prodded Zmai in the ribs 
with a pistol barrel, and the big fellow 
growled and nodded his head. 

“There is a house in the outskirts of 
Vienna where you have been employed at 
times as gardener, and another house in 
Geneva where you wait for orders. At 
this latter place it was my great pleasure 
to smash you in the head with a boiling- 
pot on a certain evening in March.” 

The man scowled and ejaculated an 
oath with so much venom that Armitage 
laughed. 

“Your conspirators are engaged upon 
a succession of murders, and when they 
have removed the last obstacle they will 
establish a new emperor-king in Vienna 
and you will receive a substantial reward 
for what you have done—” 

The blood suffused the man’s dark face, 
and he half rose, a great roar of angry 
denial breaking from him. 

“That will do. You tried to kill me 
on the King Edward; you tried your 
knife on me again down there in Judge 
Claiborne’s garden; and you came up 
here to-night with a plan to kill my man 
and then take your time to me. Give me 
the mail, Oscar.” 

He opened the letters which Oscar had 
brought and scanned several that bore a 
Paris postmark, and when he had pon- 
dered their contents a moment he laughed 
and jumped from the table. He brought 
a portfolio from his bedroom and sat 
down to write. 

“Don’t shoot the gentleman as long as 
he is quiet. You may even give him a 
glass of whisky to soothe his feelings.” 

Armitage wrote: 


“MonsieEvrR—Your assassin is a clumsy 
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fellow and you will do well to send him 
back to the blacksmith shop at Toplica. 
I learn that Monsieur Durand, distressed 
by the delay in affairs in America, will 
soon join you—is even now aboard the 
Tacoma, bound for New York. I am pro- 
foundly grateful for this, dear Monsieur, 
as it gives me an opportunity to conclude 
our interesting business in republican ter- 
ritory without prejudice to any of the 
parties chiefly concerned. 

“You are a clever and daring rogue, 
yet at times you strike me as immensely 
dull, Monsieur. Ponder this: should it 
seem expedient for me to establish my 
identity—which I am sure interests you 
greatly—before Baron von Marhof, and, 
we will add, the American secretary of 
state, be quite sure that I shall not do so 
until I have taken precautions against 
your departure in any unseemly haste. I, 
myself, dear friend, am not without a cer- 
tain facility in sctting traps.” 


Armitage threw down the pen and read 
what he had written with care. Then he 
wrote as signature the initials F. A., in- 
closed the note in an envelope and ad- 
dressed it, pondered again, laughed and 
slapped his knee and went into his room, 
where he rummaged about until he found 
a small seal beautifully wrought in bronze 
and a bit of wax. Returning to the table 
he lighted a candle, and deftly sealed the 
letter. He held the red scar on the back of 
the envelope to the lamp and examined it 
with interest. The lines of the scal were 
deep cut, and the impression was perfectly 
distinct, of F. A. in English script, linked 
together by the bar of the F. 

“Oscar, what do you recommend that 
we do with the prisoner?” 

“He should be tied to a tree and shot; 
or, perhaps, it would be better to hang 
him to the rafters in the kitchen. Yet he 
is heavy and might pull down the roof.” 

“You are a bloodthirsty wretch, and 
there is no mercy in you. Private execu- 
tions are not allowed in this country; vou 
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would have us before the grand jury and 
our own necks stretched. No; we shall 
send him back to his master.” 

“It is a mistake. If your Excellency 
would go away for an hour he should 
never know where the buzzards found his 
carcass.” 

“Tush! I would not trust his valuable 
life to you. Get up!” he commanded, 

and Oscar jerked Zmai to his feet. 

* “You deserve nothing at my hands, but 
I need a discreet messenger, and you shall 
not die to-night, as my worthy adjutant 
recommends. ‘To-morrow night, however, 
or the following night—or any other old 
night, as we say in America—if you show 
yourself in these hills, my chief of staff 
shall have his way with you—buzzard 
meat !” 

_ “The orders are understood,” said Os- 
car, thrusting the revolver into the giant’s 
ribs. 

“Now, Zmai, blacksmith of Toplica, 
and assassin at large, here is a letter for 
Monsieur Chauvenet. It is still early. 
When you have delivered it, bring me 
back the envelope with Monsicur’s receipt 
written right here, under the seal. Do 
you understand?” 

It had begun to dawn upon Zmai that 
his life was not in immediate danger, and 
the light of intelligence kindled again in 
his strange little eyes. Lest he might not 
fully grasp the errand with which Armi- 
tage intrusted him, Oscar repeated what 
Armitage had said in. somewhat coarser 
terms. 

Again through the moonlight strode 
the three—out of Armitage’s land to the 
valley road and to the same point to which 
Shirley Claiborne had only a few days 
before been escorted by the mountaineer. 

There they sent the Servian forward to 
the Springs, and Armitage went home, 
leaving Oscar to wait for the return of the 
receipt. 

It was after midnight when Oscar 
placed it in Armitage’s hands: at the bun- 
galow. ; 

“Oscar, it would be a dreadful thing to 
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kill a man,” Armitage declared, holding 
the empty envelope to the light and read- 
ing the line scrawled beneath the unbroken 
wax. It was in French: 

“You are young to die, Monsieur.” 

“A man more or less!” and Oscar 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are not a good churchman. It 
is a grievous sin to do murder.” 

“One may repent; it is so written. The 
people of your house are Catholics also.” 

“That is quite true, though I-‘may seem 
to forget it. Our work will be done soon, 
please God, and we shall ask the blessed 
sacrament somewhere in these hills.” 

Oscar crossed himself and fell to clean- 
ing his rifle. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CAPTAIN CLAIBORNE ON DUTY 


When he came where the trees were thin, 

The moon sat waiting there to see; 

On her worn palm she laid her chin, 

And laughed awhile in sober glee 

To think how strong this knight had been. 
—Wit11am Vauaun Moony. 


In some mystification Captain Richard 
Claiborne packed a suit-case in his quar- 
ters at Fort Myer. Being a soldier, he 
obeyed orders; but being human, he was 
also possessed of a degree of curiosity. 
He did not know just the series of inci- 
dents and conferences that preceded his 
summons to Washington, but they may 
be summarized thus: 

Baron von Marhof was a cautious man. 
When the young gentlemen of his lega- 
tion spoke to him in awed whispers of a 
cigarette case bearing an extraordinary 
device that had been seen in Washington 
he laughed them away; then, possessing 
a curious and thorough mind, he read all 
the press clippings relating to the false 
Baron von Kissel, and studied the heraldic 
emblems of the Schomburgs. As he pon- 
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dered, he regretted the death of his emi- 
nent brother-in-law, Count Ferdinand von 
Stroebel, who was not a man to stumble 
over so negligible a trifle as a cigarette 
case. But Von Marhof himself was not 
without resources. He told the gentlemen 
of his suite that he had satisfied himself 
that there was nothing in the Armitage 
mystery; then he cabled Vienna discreetly 
for a few days, and finally consulted Hil- 
ton Claiborne, the embassy’s counsel, at 
the Claiborne home at Storm Springs. 
They had both gone hurriedly to Wash- 
ington, where they held a long conference 
with the Secretary of State. Then the 
state department called the war depart- 
ment by telephone, and quickly down the 
line to the commanding officer at Fort 
Myer went a special assignment for Cap- 
tain Claiborne to report to the Secretary 
of State. A great deal of perfectly sound 
red tape was reduced to minute particles 
in these manipulations; but Baron von 
Marhof’s business was urgent; it was also 
of a private and wholly confidential char- 
acter. Therefore, he returned to his cot- 
tage at Storm Springs, and the Washing- 
ton papers stated that he was ill and had 
gone back to Virginia to take the waters. 
The Claiborne house was the pleasant- 
est place in Storm Valley, and the library 
a comfortable place for a conference. 
Dick Claiborne caught the gravity of the 
older men as they unfolded to him the task 
for which they had askcd his services. The 
baron stated the case in these words: 
“You know and have talked with this 
man Armitage; you saw the device on the 
cigarette case; and asked an explanation, 
which he refused; and you know also 
Chauvenet, whom we suspect of complicity 
with the conspirators at home. Armitage 
is not the false Baron von Kissel—we have 
established that from Senator Sanderson 
beyond question. But Sanderson’s knowl- 
edge of the man is of comparatively re- 
cent date—going back about five years to 
the time Armitage purchased his Montana 
ranch. Whoever Armitage may be, he 
pays his bills; he conducts himself like a 
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gentleman; he travels at will, and people 
who mect him say a good word for him.” 

“He is an agreeable man and remark- 
ably well posted in European politics,” 
said Judge Claiborne. “I talked with him 
a number of times on the King Edward, 
and must say that I liked him.” 

“Chauvenet evidently knows him; there 
was undoubtedly something back of that 
little trick at my supper party at the 
Army and Navy,” said Dick. 

“It might be explained—” began the 
baron; then he paused and looked from 
father to son. “Pardon me, but they 
both manifest some interest in Miss Clai- 
borne.” 

“We met them abroad,” said Dick; 
“and they both turned up again in Wash- 
ington.” 

“One of them is here, or has been here 
in the valley—why not the other?” asked 
Judge Claiborne. 

“But, of course, Shirley knows nothing 
of Armitage’s whereabouts,” Dick pro- 
tested. 

“Certainly not,” declared his father. 

“How did you make Armitage’s ac- 
quaintance?” queried the ambassador. 
“Some one must have been responsible 
for introducing him—if you can remem- 
ber.” 

Dick laughed. 

“It was in the Monte Rosa, at Geneva. 
Shirley and I had been chaffing each other 
about the persistence with which Armi- 
tage seemed to follow us. He was tak- 
ing déjeuner at the same hour, and he 
passed us going out. Old Arthur Single- 
ton—the ubiquitous—was talking to us, 
and he nailed Armitage with his custom- 
ary zeal and introduced him to us in quite 
the usual American fashion. Later I 
asked Singleton who he was and he knew 
nothing about him. Then Armitage 
turned up on the steamer, where he made 
himself most agrecable. Next, Senator 
Sanderson vouched for him as one of his 
Montana constituents. You know the 
rest of the story. I swallowed him whole; 
he called at our house on several occasions, 
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and came to the post, and I asked him to 
my supper for the Spanish attaché.” 

“And now, Dick, we want you to find 
him and get him into a room with our- 
selves, where we can ask him some ques- 
tions,” declared Judge Claiborne. 

They discussed the matter in detail. It 
was agreed that Dick should remain at the 
Springs for a few days to watch Chauve- 
net; then, if he got no clue to Armitage’s 
whereabouts, he was to go to Montana, to 
see if anything could be learned there. 

“We must find him—there must be no 
mistake about it,”’ said the ambassador to 
Judge Claiborne, when they were alone. 
“They are almost panic-stricken in Vien- 
na. What with the match burning close to 
the powder in Hungary and clever heads 
plotting in Vienna this American end of 
the game has dangerous possibilities.” 

“And when we have young Armi- 
tage—” the judge began. 

“Then we shall know the truth.” 

“But suppose—suppose,” and Judge 
Claiborne glanced at the door, “suppose 
Charles Louis, emperor-king of Austria- 
Hungary, should die—to-night—to-mor- 
row—would Armitage—assuming that he 
is—”? 

“We will assume nothing of the kind!” 
ejaculated the ambassador sharply. “It 
is impossible.” Then to Captain Clai- 
borne: “You must pardon me if I do not 
explain further. I wish to find Armitage. 
It would not aid you if I told you why I 
must see and talk with him.” 

And as though to escape from the thing 
of which his friend hinted, Baron von 
Marhof took his departure at once. 

Shirley met her brother on the veranda. 
His arrival had been unheralded and she 
was frankly astonished to see him. 

“Well, Captain Claiborne, you are a 
man of mystery. You will undoubtedly 
be court-martialed for deserting — and 
after a long leave, too.” 

“I am on duty. Don’t forget that you 
are the daughter of a diplomat.” 

“Humph! It doesn’t follow, necessar- 
ily, that I should be stupid!” 
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“You couldn’t be that, Shirley, dear.” 
“Thank you, captain.” 

They discussed family matters for a 
few minutes ; then she said, with elaborate 
irrelevance: 

“Well, we must hope that your appear- 
ance will cause no battles to be fought in 
our garden. There was enough fighting 
about here in old times.” 

“Take heart, little sister, I shall pro- 
tect you. Oh, it’s rather decent of Armi- 
tage to have kept away from you, Shirley, 
after all that fuss about the bogus 
baron.” 

“Which he wasn’t—” 

‘Well, Sanderson says he couldn’t have 
been, and the rogue’s gallery pictures 
don’t resemble our friend at all.” 

“Ugh; don’t speak of it!” and Shirley 
shrugged her shoulders. She suffered her 
eyes to climb the slopes of the far hills. 
Then she looked steadily at her brother 
and laughed. 

“What do you and father and Baron 
von Marhof want with Mr. John Armi- 
tage?” she asked. 

“Guess again!” exclaimed Dick hur- 
riedly. ‘Has that been the undercurrent 
of your conversation? As I may have 
said before in this connection, you disap- 
point me. But, Shirley—” 

He paused, grew very serious, and bent 
forward in his wicker chair. 

“Have you seen John Armitage since I 
saw him?” 

“Impertinent! How dare you?” 

“But, Shirley, the question is fair!” 

“Is it, Richard?” 

‘And I want you to answer me.” 

“That's different.” 

He rose and took several steps toward 
her. She stood against the railing with 
her hands behind her back. 

“Shirley, you are the finest girl in the 
world, but you wouldn’t do this—” 

“This what, Dick?” 

“You know what I mean. I ask you 
again—have you or have you not seen Ar- 
mitage since you came to the Springs?” 

He spoke impatiently, his eyes upon 
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hers. A wave of color swept her face, and 
then she was her usual good-natured self. 

“Baron von Marhof is a charming old 
gentleman, isn’t he?” 

“He’s a regular old brick,” declared 
Dick, solemnly. 

“It’s a great privilege for a young man 
like you to know him, Dick, and to have 
private talks with him and the governor— 
about subjects of deep importance. The 
governor is a good deal of a man himself.” 

“I am proud to be his son,”’ said Dick, 
meeting Shirley’s eyes unflinchingly. 

Shirley was silent for a moment, while 
Dick whistled a few bars from the latest 
waltz. 

“‘A captain—a mere captain of the line 
—is not often plucked out of his post 
when in good health and standing—after 
a long leave for foreign travel—and sent 
away to visit his parents—and help en- 
tertain a distinguished ambassador.” 

“Thanks for the mere captain, dearest. 
You needn’t rub it in.” 

“T wouldn’t. But you are fair game— 
for your sister only! And you’re better 
known than you were before that little 
supper for the Spanish attaché. It rather 
directed attention to you, didn’t it, Dick?” 

Dick colored. 

“It certainly did.” ; 

“And if you should meet Mr. Chauve- 
net, who caused the trouble—” 

“I have every intention of meeting 
him!” 

“Oh 9 
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“Of course, I shall meet him—some- 
time, somewhere. He’s at the Springs, 
isn’t he?” 

“Am I a hotel register that I should 
know? I haven’t seen him for several 
days.” 

“What I should like to see,” said Dick, 
“is a meeting between Armitage and 
Chauvenet. That would really be enter- 
taining. No doubt Chauvenet could whip 
your mysterious suitor.” 

“Dear Dick, I am quite sure that if you 
have been chosen out of all the United 
States army to find Mr. John Armitage, 
you will succeed without any help from 
me.” 

“That doesn’t answer my question. 
You don’t know what you are doing. 
What if father knew that you were see- 
ing this adventurer—” 

“Oh, of course, if you should tell fa- 
ther! I haven’t said that I had seen Mr. 
Armitage; and you haven’t exactly told 
me that you have a warrant for his arrest ; 
so we are quits, captain. You had better 
look in at the hotel dance to-night. There 
are girls there and to spare.” 

“When I find Mr. Armitage—” 

“You seem hopeful, captain. He may 
be on the high seas.” 

“T shall find him there—or here!” 

“Good luck to you, captain!” 

There was the least flash of antagonism 
in the glance that passed between them, 
and Claiborne clapped his hands together 
impatiently and went into the house. 
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TOLD Ferguson, in the first place, 
| that he was foolish to buy a second- 

hand auto. I try never to intrude ad- 
vice where it is likely not to be well re- 
ceived, but when it comes to buying an 
auto I feel that I am entitled to give 
the results of experience. Not that I 
have ever had any experience in buying 
autos, but other people have had, and 
in the long run that amounts to the same 
thing, I think. I explained to Ferguson 
that a man never wants to sell a second- 
hand auto that he has grown to love 
unless there is something the matter with 
it, and that half the fun of motoring 
is in taking a brand-new auto and get- 
ting it all banged up and full of com- 
plicated disorders that no one but an ex- 
pert can understand, and then selling it 
to some one that does not know the first 
thing about the illnesses of an automo- 
bile. I told him about Murphy, who 
worked with his motor car until he got it 
so beautifully out of shape that even an 
expert could not guess what was the mat- 
ter with it. Nobody but Murphy himself 
could mend that machine so that it would 
go at all. It was all in the way it was 
mended. There was something or other 
that Murphy broke in such a way that it 
could not be made to jiggle right unless 
it was mended with number sixty cotton 
thread. It could be mended with wire so 
that it looked all right, but it would not 
work, and it could be mended with linen 
fish twine so that it pleased the eye, but 
it would not jiggle, and nothing would 
mend it so that it would carry on its func- 
tions but number sixty cotton thread. 
Number seventy cotton would not do it; 
nothing but number sixty. It was as 
particular about the size of thread used 
as a swell dressmaker. And the only 


trouble was that the thread was so liable 
to break. It was always breaking. So 
Murphy saw that the machine was in the 
right shape to sell, and he sold it. It was 
years and years before the new owner 
happened on the sccret, and he never 
got any real pleasure out of the machine 
because Murphy had already got the mo- 
tor into such bad shape that anything 
the new owner could do to it was only an 
improvement. 

I told Ferguson all this, but he would 
not take my advice. He went and bought 
a second-hand car, and a_ second-hand 
Viborg-Potzcommer at that—the very 
car I had warned and warned him not to 
buy. His only excuse was that Dolly— 
that was the girl he was courting—was 
like a lot of these women who want a 
horse in the family; they are crazy to 
have a horse, but afraid as death of a 
colt, and won’t have anything but an old, 
tame nag that will only wink its ears . 
when they slap the reins on its back. 
Dolly was afraid of automobiles, but wild 
to have Ferguson have one, and she 
thought he had better buy one that was 
old and broken to the road and that had 
learned not to be afraid of the cars and 
that would stand without tying. The 
one that Ferguson bought would stand 
without tying. Standing was its strong- 
est point. It would stand anywhere. 
Sometimes it would not do anything but 
stand for days and days at a time. And 
yet it was a beautiful color. 

The reason I advised Ferguson against 
the Viborg-Potzcommer was that it was 
an Austrian car, and you know how the 
political situation is in Austria just now 
—half the people wanting the Czech lan- 
guage and half wanting the German lan- 
guage to be the official tongue. And with 
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Viborg a Czech and Potzcommer a Ger- 
man it was only natural that the book of 
directions about the motor car should be 
printed half in one language and half 
in the other, to keep peace in the firm; 
and as neither Ferguson nor Dolly knew 
either German nor Czech, I didn’t see how 
they would get any fun out of motoring, 
for everybody knows that beginners spend 
half to three-quarters of their time read- 
ing the direction books. You can read 
sonnets and theosophy in a foreign lan- 
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way just because Dolly asked for that 
kind of a second-hand machine, and he 
did. 

It was not my fault that he wanted to 
marry Dolly. I told him it was a mis- 
take to want a girl like Dolly, who was all 
romance and pretty. I told him out of 
my experience that he was making a mis- 
take, and mentioned a number of my 
friends who had married unromantic and 
homely girls and who had been perfectly 
happy, and that I did not know one who 
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guage with the aid of a dictionary, but 
not motor talk, because all the words are 
too new to be in the English-German and 
Czech-English dictionaries. And it was 
confusing, too, because in some places in 
the Viborg-Potzcommer book a_ thing 
would be called something like a 
“cezgkehkg” in the soft Hungarian and 
the next time it was mentioned it would 
be put down as something like a “doppel- 
unter-mitzenphlugger” in the flowing 
German. But Ferguson would have his 


had married as pretty a girl as Dolly, 
and that was true, but he only said that 
it was because there was not another 
such pretty girl for them to marry, and 
that for his part he was glad she was 
pretty, and that if she wanted to elope 
in an automobile it only showed that she 
was just the kind of girl that Kipling 
would like, for she could see the romance 
in modern things. I couldn’t see what 
Kipling had to do with it, and I told 
Ferguson so, but he only said he didn’t 
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see what I had to do with it either, which 
I consider an unkind and uncalled-for 
remark, for I have always advised Fer- 
guson liberally and to the best of my 
ability: 

So Ferguson bought that old Viborg- 
Potzcommer car that you could hear an 
hour before it came into sight and an 
hour after it went out of sight, and he 
and Dolly began their dress rehearsals of 
the elopement. 
them. They called it “taking a little 
spin on the road,” but it was like one of 
these mechanical dramas where the ma- 
chinery is more important than the actors, 
and where the machinery has to be re- 
hearsed and rehearsed before the opening 
night in order to be sure that at the last 
moment everything will go off all right. 

erguson and Dolly were rehearsing that 
old Viborg-Potzcommer car, but up to 
the day they first set for the elopement 
they had not got it so that it would go 
far enough to be called a decent eloping 
distance. You can’t call an elopement 
that only goes out of sight around the 
first corner and then breaks down an ab- 
solutely successful elopement. So the 
elopement had to be postponed once or 
twice until Ferguson learned all the dif- 
ferent things that were the matter with 
that second-hand car. He told me, be- 
fore the elopement actually occurred, that 
he wished he had taken my advice and 
bought a new car. It was hard to have 
his bliss postponed because of things that 
some man with whom he had only the 
slightest speaking acquaintance had done 
to the car when he was inexperienced 
enough himself to have done them all 
himself, and then he would have known 
what they were and how to go at them. 

It must have been annoying to Dolly 
and Ferguson, but it was nothing like as 
annoying to them as it was to Dolly’s 
father and me. Ferguson and Dolly had 
the machine to potter over while the elope- 
ment was held up, but her father and I 
had nothing at all to do but sit around 
and talk and smoke and wait until Dolly 
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That was what I called | 
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and Ferguson got that old Viborg-Potz- 
commer mended. 

I wouldn’t have you think, just because 
I said Dolly was romantic, that she was 
one of those thoughtless young fly-abouts 
that would do heedless things and make 
other people suffer while they only 
think of their own pleasure. She 
wasn’t that way at all. She was the most 
thoughtful of girls. The very day that 
she told Ferguson that she must elope 
or there would be no marrying she went 
to her father and told him, too. That 
was just how considerate she was. She 
did not make the mistake of telling him 
that it was because she had a romantic 
disposition, for her father was a stolid 
old widower, and took no stock in ro- 
mance; but she explained that by eloping 
she would save all the expense of a home 
wedding and the cost of a lot of fancy 
clothes that she could never wear again, 
and when she said that he saw that an 
elopement was not such a bad thing, and 
he gave his consent. He even went so far 
as to kiss her, a thing he seldom did; but 
when he found that his part of the elope- 
ment would be to drive furiously after 
the cloping couple, swearing vengeance 
on Ferguson, he almost refused to take 
part in it. Because he had never had any 
practice at swearing vengeance, and had 
never driven furiously in his life, and he 
hated to begin at that late day. It was 
not as if he could drive furiously with 
a horse that he had been used to driving 
every day. He would not have minded 
that so much, but he had no horse, and to 
take a horse out of the livery stable, a 
horse that perhaps he had never seen be- 
fore, and drive furiously, was more than 
he liked. For all he knew he might over- 
take the elopers, and the horse might be 
afraid of automobiles, and might shy off 
the road, or rear up and do some serious 
damage. But Dolly told him that there 
was not a livery horse in town that would 
do anything of that kind. She explained 
that if he got the best horse in the livery 
stables it would be hard to drive it furi- 
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ously enough to carry out the idea prop- 
erly, and so her father agreed, and hired 
a horse that very day, so that he could 
get used to holding the reins, for it had 
been years since he had driven a horse. 
If you knew Ferguson as well as I do 
you would know that he is not the kind 
of man that would take an undue advan- 
tage of another man; not even of a fath- 
er-in-law. He thought the matter over 
and decided that eloping with Dolly 
would be taking an advantage of her 
father, and so he went to him like a man 
and told him that he loved his daughter 
and that he intended to marry her, and 
then, when he saw that this did not stag- 
ger her father, he opened his heart and 
told him that they intended to elope. He 
admitted that it was cruel to wrest an old 
man’s only daughter away from him in 
that hasty way, but he took all the blame 
on himself, and told Dolly’s father that 
it was because he hated formal affairs. 
He explained that it was not to come off 
for several wecks, because he had not got 
the old Viborg-Potzcommer in good run- 
ning order yet, but that if everything 
went all right the elopement would hap- 
pen the ninth of June. Then the two men 
shook hands, and Ferguson came away. 
That old Viborg-Potzcommer wouldn’t 
work right, in spite of everything that 
Ferguson did to it. Sometimes it would 
go for a while as nicely as you please, and 
sometimes it wouldn’t, and the more 
things Ferguson did to it the worse it 
worked, and so at last he came to me and 


told me I would have to elope with them,’ 


so that if the machine happened to stop 
working during the clopement I could 
hold the something or other while he did 
something or other to it and got the ma- 
chine in running order again. He ex- 
plained that when he once began eloping 
it would be too late to stop for extensive 
repairs, because Dolly’s father would as 
like as not be right after them, and if he 
overtook them he would be likely to shoot. 
It looked to me like an invitation to come 
along and be shot at, but I could not re- 


fuse Ferguson anything, and so I agreed 
to be in the elopement. Dolly was lovely 
to me about it, and said that she hadn’t 
expected me ever to do anything so nice. 

It was the first time I had ever been in- 
vited to be machinist to an elopement and 
I was rather proud of it, and I was full 
of the thought of it as I left the house 
after Ferguson had told me I was to be 
in it, and I was rather guiltily surprised 


when I ran plump into Dolly’s father 


just around the corner. I was filled with 
an instant sense that I was contemplating 
doing the old gentleman an injury, and 
my conscience was just on the point of 
making me own up and tell him all the 
plot, when he took me by the top button 
of my coat and led me to one side of the 
walk, 

“Williams,” he said in a low tone, “I 
want you to do me a favor.” 

“Mr. Dodds,” I said, “I was just on 
the point of doing you one.” 

“Good !? he exclaimed. ‘“Do you know 
how to drive a horse? Do you know how 
to drive a horse furiously?” - 

I told him that it had always been my 
custom to drive a horse gently, for I 
thought the horse was a good friend to 
man, and should be treated as such. 

“Then you will not do,” he said with 
evident disappointment. “I need some 
one who can drive furiously. I have rent- 
ed a horse from the liveryman, and I have 
been trying for several days to drive it 
furiously, and I can’t do it. I admit I 
am only an amateur. I think I do not 
know how to get a furious drive out of a 
livery horse. You could do me a great 
service if you could drive furiously, but 
if you can’t, I shall have to get some 
other friend to do it.” 

I saw at once where my duty lay. 
Somehow Mr. Dodds had got wind of the 
coming elopement and I had a chance to 
square myself with my conscience and 
perhaps save a couple of lives. I put a 
question to make sure. 

“Mr. Dodds,” I said, “perhaps I will 
do. I can not drive a horse as furiously 
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as the lightning express”—here I watched 
his face closely and saw that my next 
words brought a happier look to it—“but 
I dare say I can drive it as furiously as 
—as a second-hand Viborg-Potzcommer. 
I can not agree to drive a livery horse 
furiously, but I can drive it near-furious- 
ly. I am willing to try. But I am pretty 
much engaged just now. In fact the only 
date I have open is the ninth of June. 
Will that date do?” 

He grasped my hand with an iron grip 


and wrung it warmly. I knew then that _ 


I was right in my conjecture that he had 


back for Mr. Dodds that sleep came to 
my eyes. 

As the fatal day approached Ferguson 
and Mr. Dodds became more and more 
nervous. I may say they went all to 
pieces, and at length they came to me sep- 
arately and each placed his end of the 
elopement entirely in my hands. They 
each took me aside, one at a time, and 
patted me on the back, and told me what 
great executive ability I had, and told 
me that they gave it up—that they were 
too nervous to do the thing justice—and 
that they looked to me to see that nothing 
was left undone. A man never had 
a more trying thing to do than to 
look after both ends of an elope- 
ment. Even Dolly came to me and 
had to have me stand on the lid of 
her trunk so that she could get it 
closed. 

The elopement was to be at mid- 
night, and Ferguson told me that 
he looked to me to see that Mr. 
Dodds was inveigled from the house 
long enough to give the elopers a 
chance to get a fair start. That 
meant that I had to get Mr. Dodds 
a great distance from the house, 
for the Viborg-Potzcommer made a 
noise like a saw-and-planing mill, 
and if Mr. Dodds was within three 


DOLLY HAD TO HAVE ME STAND ON THE LID SO THAT Miles of the house he would be sure 
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got wind of the elopement, and as soon 
as he had sworn me to secrecy he told me 
all about it, and I agreed to accompany 
him in the buggy when he chased the ter- 
ror-stricken fugitives. It was not until 
I reached home that I happened to think 
of the embarrassing position in which I 
had placed myself. I was booked to run 
with the hare and to course with the 
hounds. I had promised to elope with 
Ferguson and to follow the elopement 
with Mr. Dodds. I hardly slept that 
night. It was not until I had the inspira- 
tion that I could start with the elopers 
and then quietly drop overboard and go 


to hear it; and know it, too, for 

no other motor in the state made 
such a noise. I said to leave it to me. I 
arranged it by telling Mr. Dodds to go 
to the livery stable and wait for me there. 
I said it would be best for me to hide at 
the house and see if the elopement took 
place and then come and get him if it did. 
He was very grateful. 

When I had him out of the way I car- 
ried down Dolly’s trunk and strapped it 
behind the automobile, and helped her to 
climb over it, for the Viborg-Potzcommer 
was one of the open-at-the-back machines, 
and then I cranked it up, and got in and 
we were off. We sped away into the night 
as silently as a band saw chewing up a 
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cant-hook. We made a noise like a trol- 
ley car going up a steep grade with two 
flat wheels, or a corn-sheller trying to 
strip the blades off a lawn mower. As we 
were speeding away at about four miles 
an hour Ferguson asked me why I had 
cluttered up the tonneau by cramming 
my bicycle into it, but I explained that it 
might come handy if we happened to run 
out of gasoline. I said I could take the 
bicycle and go to the nearest place where 
there was gasoline and get some, and that 
satisfied him. Dolly said it was a bit of 
thoughtfulness she had not expected me 
to be equal to. And just then we did run 
out of gasoline, and we had not come 
quite ten miles. I told Ferguson he was 
silly to start on an clopement without see- 
ing that his tank was full, and he said he 
had looked to me to sce that all such 
things were attended to. I would not 
have any words with him, but took the oil 
can I had thoughtfully provided, and got 
on my wheel and went for some. 

I found Mr. Dodds calm but impatient. 
I told him to get into the buggy, and I 
_put the oil can in—I had not been so fool- 
ish as to have an empty oil can—and then 
I jumped in and whipped up. The horse 
was not a furious horse. No doubt he 
was an intelligent animal. At least he 
was a thoughtful one; you could see that 
by the way he held his head down as if 
meditating. When I applied the whip to 
him he wagged his tail, and that showed 
that he was a good-natured horse and not 
of an over-sensitive disposition; but he 
was not a furious horse. He was the kind 
of horse that nothing on earth could drive 
any fury into. So we jogged along, and 
Mr. Dodds lit a cigar and leaned back 
and folded his arms. I was sorry for him, 
for it was an unearthly hour for a man 
of his age to be up at, but presently I 
felt better, for he fell asleep, and I let 
the horse creep along as quietly as I 
could. When we were about up to the 
stalled Viborg-Potzcommer I drew the rig 
up at one side of the road and got out 
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and took my bicycle from the back of the 
buggy, and my oil can, and rode about a 
hundred feet furiously. 

Ferguson was just about to upbraid 
me for having been so slow, but I ex- 
plained that it is not an easy matter to 
get a can of gasoline at midnight, and 
that shut him up, and then I told him that 
I believed we were pursued, for I had 
passed a man in a buggy and that the 
man was driving furiously, and that 
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— STRAPPED IT BEHIND THE AUTOMOBILE AND 
HELPED HER TO CLIMB OVER IT” 


pleased Dolly, and we started again in a 
good humor, 

I suppose the racket the machine made 
when it started must have wakened Mr. 
Dodds. I knew it must, and I wondered 
what he would think of me if he awakened 
and found himself all alone on the road; 
so I made Ferguson stop the machine, 
and listened, and told him I was sure I 
heard a horse galloping and that he had 
better drive ahead full speed while I took 
my wheel and ran back to see if I couldn’t 
throw the pursuers off the track. I did 
not wait for an answer, but went. 
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Mr. Dodds was almost angry, but I 
told him I had driven furiously and yet 
not recklessly, until I had heard an auto- 
mobile ahead of us evidently stalled in the 
road, and that I had taken my wheel and 
run on ahead to make sure. I said that 
it was really the Viborg-Potzcommer, and 
that now we must whip up and drive as 
furiously as we could, for we knew we 
were on the right track. That satisfied 
him, and I hoisted my wheel aboard and 
whipped up. 

I could hear the Viborg-Potzcommer 
grinding away like a water-mill ahead of 
us, and by all the symptoms in the sound 
I knew it was losing speed, as it had a 
habit of doing. I whipped the horse and 
it wagged its tail and wandered on up 
the road. I held it in as well as I could 
with the reins, but the cool night air was 
having an effect on it and it wanted to 
go faster. And the faster the horse want- 
ed to go the slower the Viborg-Potzcom- 
mer seemed to be going. I feared every 
minute that we would overtake the car, 
and I didn’t know what Ferguson would 
say if he saw me driving up with Dolly’s 
father beside me. He would never have 
faith in me again as an assistant elopcr. 
So I reined in the horse, and reined it in, 
but still it kept gaining on the automo- 
bile. I got the horse down to a walk, and 
then the automobile got down to a creep. 
The horse could not go any slower, so I 
took to driving it zigzag across the road 
to give the automobile a better chance to 
keep in the lead, and then the automobile 
stopped. I never did see such an automo- 
bile. 

I was in a pretty tight fix. I knew it 
might take Ferguson hours to get that old 
car to running again, and I couldn’t pull 
up the horse and stop and wait until Fer- 
guson got his repairs completed. I did 
not know what Mr. Dodds would think if 
T did that, but I could guess. There was 
only one thing to do, and I did it. I 
shouted to Mr. Dodds to look out, that 
the horse smelled an auto, and was going 
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to bolt, and then I shouted, “Whoa there! 
Whoa there, will you!” and laid on with 
the whip heartily, as some drivers do to 
soothe a horse when it is frightened, and 
gave it the reins. I guess the horse was 
surprised. It hesitated a moment and 
then it jumped. It came as near going 
furiously as it ever did in its life, and 
we sailed down the road and past that 
Viborg-Potzcommer and on into the dark- 
ness, and I kept soothing the horse with 
the whip until we were beyond hearing 
distance, and then pulled up to a walk 
again. 

“That was a narrow escape!” I said. 
“That was a very narrow escape!” 

“Escape?” said Mr. Dodds. “I don’t 
know what you mean. Were we in dan- 
ger?” 

“Danger!” I exclaimed, for I saw I 
had nearly put my foot in it by my 
words; “I should say so! Do you think 


I would have Iet this beast carry us by 


that automobile if I had not seen danger? 
Why, it was certain death, if we had not 
come by at full speed. Didn’t you see 
that that was Ferguson and Dolly? And 
didn’t you see that he had a pistol in his 
hand? Didn’t you hear him shoot, and 
hear the bullet whistle by our heads?” 

Mr. Dodds looked at me blankly. 

“Did we?” he asked. “Did we hear 
that?” 

“Certainly we did,” I assured him. “I 
heard it, and you heard it. There is no 
doubt about it. I tell you Ferguson is a 
dangerous man. I did not mind the bul- 
lets on my own account, but I did not 
want to Iet him murder you. Think how 
he would feel if he had to go through life 
with the death of his father-in-law on his 
conscience. He would never forgive him- 
self if he killed you in the heat of the 
moment.” 

“Neither would I,” said Mr. Dodds 
simply but firmly. 

“The thought does you credit,” I said, 
“but what we have got to do now is to 
circumvent Ferguson. We could wait 
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here until he runs the machine up here, 
and then spring out at him—” 

“That,” said Mr. Dodds, “would not 
do at all. We might have to wait for a 
week. It is hardly probable that he will 
get the automobile going before morning, 
at the earliest.” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘Then I have but 
one other thing to propose. I shall drive 
this rig to one side of the road, and then 
I shall take a club, and mount my wheel, 
and ride back and attack Ferguson single- 
handed and kill him. I am not afraid. I 
can creep upon him unawares, because he 
will be down on his back under the car.” 

I said this because I knew that Fer- 
guson would be wondering where I was, 
and that if I did not get back presently 
to help him fix the car he would be very 
angry with me. I had to get away from 
Mr. Dodds some way. But I did not ex- 
pect my proposition would have the re- 
sult that it did have. 

Mr. Dodds coughed gently, and hesi- 
tated a moment, and then he told me that 
Ferguson knew that he was not being 
sincerely pursued. He told me that he 
had no objection to Ferguson, and that 
he was only pursuing the elopers because 
Dolly was a silly little romantic girl, and 
that it was a put-up job between Fer- 
guson and him. He said that, and it re- 
lieved my mind greatly. It made it all 
clear to me. I saw, or I thought I saw, 
that it was all to hoodwink Dolly into 
believing that we were all in earnest. I 
simply told Mr. Dodds to wait where he 
was, and I got out my wheel and went 
back to Ferguson. 

When I got back to the Viborg-Potz- 
commer Ferguson was just crawling out 
from under it, and he was in a testy mood. 
A man who has to stop right in the middle 
of an elopement to mend an automobile 
has a good right to be testy, but I did 
not think he had a right to speak to me 
the way he did. 

“Where in the dickens have you been 
all this time?” he asked. “Here am I 
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sweating and moiling under this machine, 
and getting all smutty and dusty, and 
you go off riding on your bicycle as if 
you had nothing else in the world to do.” 

I had half a mind to tell him that he 
was unreasonable—that it was as much 
his elopement as it was mine—but I de- 
cided that it would not be the right thing 
to introduce discord into an elopement 
that was going so smoothly, so I merely 
said that I had gone back to see who was 
following us, and that I had returned as 
soon as I could. 

“That is funny,” said Dolly, “for you 
returned from the opposite direction.” 

“Of course,” I said promptly. “I did 
that because I was riding with your fa- 
ther. I was with him when he went by.” 

They looked at me stupidly. I could 
see that by the light of the lamp that 
Ferguson had removed to work by. 

“JT had to do it,” I said. “He came 
upon me unexpectedly and forced me into 
the buggy at the point of his pistol. And 
it was lucky he did. If I had not been in 
the buggy his shot would have killed you, 
Ferguson. Just as he aimed at you I 
seized the whip and struck the horse, and 
the shot went wild as the horse jumped.” 

They looked at each other perplexed. 
Then Ferguson took me by the coat sleeve 
and led me to one side. He explained to 
me fully and freely that Mr. Dodds had 
not shot. He said that Mr. Dodds was 
aware that Ferguson and Dolly meant to 
elope and had given Ferguson his con- 
sent. He said it was all to please Dolly. 
I said that if that was so, the thing to do 
was to get to work on the Viborg-Potz- 
commer at once, because I had left Mr. 
Dodds in the buggy and he was an old 
man and not used to the night air and if 
he sat too long he might take his death 
of cold. So we went to work, and the 
more we worked the less the Viborg-Potz- 
commer offered to run. Ferguson began 
to get nervous. Dolly began to get 
sleepy. 

“Well,” I said after an hour or so, “it 
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is evident that this car is net going to 
run any more to-night, and there is one 
of two things to do. We must either 
postpone this elopement, or I must skir- 
mish up the road and see if I can get a 
horse in some farmhouse.” 

Dolly would not think of giving up 
the elopement. I said I would get a horse. 
I started up the road, and the farther I 
went the less I liked the idea of routing 
a cross farmer out of his bed. I went on 
until I came to where Mr. Dodds was sit- 
ting in his buggy, and I boldly proposed 
that he should go back and pull the Vi- 
borg-Potzcommer. At first he demurred. 
He said it would not look right; that he 
had come out to chase the elopement, and 
~ not to pull it; but I said that it was that 
or nothing. If he would not lend his 
horse I would throw up the whole thing 
and go home, and then the elopement 
would be postponed and he would have to 
do it all over some other night. That set- 
tled it. 

I drove back, and I had Mr. Dodds so 
nicely covered with the lap-robe that he 
was hardly noticeable at all. Dolly re- 
marked, as I was turning the buggy and 
backing it up to the Viborg-Potzcommer, 
that it had not taken me very long to rout 
a farmer out of bed and get his horse and 
buggy; but I said nothing. I was in no 
mood to bandy words over a little thing 
like that. I tied the automobile to the 
buggy, and got into the buggy and 
whipped up. 

We did not move very rapidly. Every 
few minutes Dolly would say, “I wonder 
where father is,” or Ferguson would re- 
mark, “I hope we.do not find that your 
father has gone ahead of us and forbid- 
den the wedding,” or some such thing, 
and from time to time they asked me to 
please hurry the horse a little—that this 
was no gait for an elopement to travel, 
and that the next time they eloped they 
would know better than to bring me along 
as assistant. I would not have minded 
that, but it did make me mad to have Mr. 
Dodds keep up a steady round of com- 
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plaints in a low voice. It was not my 
fault that the lap-robe he had over his 
head was full of dust nor that it smelled 
of the livery stable. I resolved that I 
would never engineer another elopement 
as long as I lived, unless there was a 
licensed chauffeur in it, and the car had 
been overhauled at a good garage. And 
all the time I kept trying to think what I 
would do with Mr. Dodds when we 
reached the minister’s. I feared it was 
going to be awkward. I couldn’t seem to 
arrange in my mind just how I was going 
to engineer the two ends of that elope- 
ment at the finish. I would have to go 
into the house with Dolly and Ferguson, 
because I was with them, and I would 
have to stay with Mr. Dodds, because I 
was with him. And at the same time that 
I was arriving with Dolly and Ferguson, 
I would have to be some miles up the road 
pursuing them furiously, so as to arrive 
just after the ceremony was performed. 
And at the same time I would have to be 
getting Mr. Dodds away from the minis- 
ter’s door. 

We stopped on the brow of the last 
hill to let the horse get a breath, and 
while we were waiting Ferguson got out 
and came up to me. 

“TI am sorry you can’t witness the cere- 
mony,” he said, “but since you say you 
can’t I suppose it is no use to urge you. 
It is too bad that the farmer needs this 
horse to bring his milk to the station in 
time to catch the early train. I hate to 
have you drive back with it the moment 
you reach the minister’s door, but since 
you insist I shall not attempt to persuade 
you.” 

Just then Mr. Dodds sneezed, but Fer- 
guson did not pay the sneeze any atten- 
tion. 

“I hope Dolly’s father will not arrive 
for half an hour,” he said meaningly. 
“If we can only have half an hour the 
deed will be done before he arrives.” 

“T am sure he will not,” I said, and I 
meant it. 

I went back to the automobile and told 
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Dolly how sorry I was that I could not 
stay to the ceremony, and why I could 
not. Then we went on, and I drew up be- 
fore the minister’s door, and unhitched 
the automobile, and drove away. I drove 
up the road half a mile and waited. Mr. 
Dodds was yawning. ‘The first dawn- 
light was showing in the east. I timed 
the half-hour on my watch and then 
whipped up my furious horse and we 
started to the rescue. Mr. Dodds invol- 
untarily straightened up in the buggy 
seat. I was filled with joy to think that 
my work was so near over. 
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the world to do a thing rightly, and here 
you come riding up in the very buggy 
that Dolly’s father is in. You don’t ap- 
preciate kindness. What you need is a 
buggy whip. Why didn’t you get out 
and let Mr. Dodds come driving up alone? 
The way you do things any one can see it 
is a put-up job. You make me tired.” 

“T am sure he meant no offense,” said 
Dolly to Ferguson, “but it was stupid of 
him. I never saw an elopement so poorly 
managed in my life.” 

Even Mr. Dodds had to say something 
cutting. 


We arrived at the minister’s furiously 
enough for any ordinary purpose and 
there were Dolly and Ferguson—Dolly 
asleep in a back seat of the Viborg-Potz- 
commer, and Ferguson asleep in the 
driver’s seat, and as we drove up they sat 
up and both of them looked at me dis- 
gustedly. 

“Well, of all the born idiots— said 
Ferguson unkindly. 

“If I had no more brains than that—” 
said Dolly as unkindly as she ever man- 
aged to say anything. 

“What is the matter?” 
‘“Haven’t I done my level best?” 

“Your best?” said Ferguson with dis- 
gust. “That just shows how much I cen 
trust you. I give you every chance in 


I asked. 


Trengtaribown rasta ow 


THERE WAS DOLLY ASLEEP IN THE BACK SEAT, AND FERGUSON ASLEEP 
IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT 


“I am disappointed in his executive 
ability,” he put in, “and he told me he 
could drive furiously—” 

That was a little too much. I interrupt- 
ed him. 

“Oh, well!” I said cheerfully. “ ‘AII’s 
well that ends well.’ What does it matter 
now that you are married? That is the 
main thing.” 

“Married!” exclaimed Dolly and Fer- 
guson together. “Married? What made 
you think we were married? We are no 
more married than you are. This minis- 
ter is out of town and will not be back 
for three weeks.” 

‘Let me tell you one thing, then,” said 
Mr. Dodds to me. “I shall not take part 
in any more of your foolish elopements. 
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I am done with them. I absolutely refuse 
to do it again, Mr. Williams.” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, “if you want any 
more elopements you will have to do them 
yourself. I am sick of them. You need 
not try to persuade me to elope again, for 
I shall not do it.” 

“Williams,” said Ferguson, “I took 
your advice this time. I eloped, and you 
see how it has turned out. If you want 


any more of it you will have to hire some 
one, for I shall not take part in any more 
of your fiascos.” 

And then what do you think he said? 
He settled himself for another nap. 

“The best thing you can do,” he said, 
“is to crawl under this car and see what is 
the matter with it. And hurry up, for, 
by the time you get it mended, it will be 
time to start home for breakfast.” 


LOVE’S LAST HOUR 
By Maurice Smiley 


[ ever this great loving is to die, 
Oh, may it never linger in the throes 


Of pain. 


I have not strength to sce it close 


Its waiting-weary eyes and hear it sigh 

For peace to come and wonder when the sky 
Shall ope its arms of welcome and repose. 
But, bitterest pang that dying ever knows, 

I could not bear to see your pity try 

To spare me long as may be and to seek 

To show me Love can rise and walk its way 

As in the old strong days and never fall; 
Then wipe the tears of weakness from its cheek 
And turning toward the twilight wait the gray 
Cold shadows heralding the end of all. 


But let the last hour be the bravest, dear. 

I pray the end, if it must come, shall see 

Love, like a banqueter, die glitteringly— 
The flush of Life at floodtide; not a tear 
Upon its face; within its eyes no fear 

Or faltering; in its heart the lealty 


That uncomplains because it was to be; 
On brave untrembling lips a song of cheer; 
Upon its brow the feast’s unwithered wealth 
Of bloom, not falling petals; in its hands 
A brimming cup, not lees. Thus for a while 
We'll drain with clinging lips one last long health 
To Yesterday; and soul to soul we'll stand 
A space—then front the Silence with a smile! 


1000 MILES IN 1000 MINUTES 


By Montrose J. Moses 


SHAMAN stood balanced on a 
_\ rail, coaxing an engine into 
‘\ the station; down the track 
it rolled, coy, shy, almost 
reluctant, had not the 
power that moved it 


ze ‘i \ kept it going. As it ap- 
\ \\ proached the train of 


cars in its path, it hesi- 
1) tated; backing into 
~ postion so slowly, 
one might imagine it was watching how 
near it could come to the forward truck 
without touching. Then there was a slight 
tremor along the line; the couplers barely 
kissed each other, as they fell into an 
embrace, and No. 3876 was ready for the 
run. 
It rested pathetically patient in its en- 
ergy ; in length, sixty-two feet of iron and 
steel bearing heavily on the rails. Steam 
sputtered from countless valves; a white 
mist curled from the stack, fifteen feet 
above the bed; the whole engine quivered 
in its anxiety to be gone. Yet in its 
power, it was powerless to release the 
throttle, which, once thrown back, would 
send it rushing to the open road. 

The engineer jumped down from his 
seat and, with his oil-can, squeezed in be- 
tween two spokes of the driving wheel ; his 
hands moved intelligently here and there, 
while his quick eye “looked her over” for 
the last time. Then he exchanged a few 
words with the fireman. “You watch out 
for the Stranger, Johnnie,” he said ;—and 
the three got into the cab together. 

The hour hand crept round to the time 
of departure. A row of porters stood by 
the polished rails, and down the long plat- 
form hurried a stream of eager passen- 
gers. “All aboard,” came the call of the 
conductor. As the gates were sliding to, a 
man pushed by, and sprinted frantically 


to car five; only a few minutes before he 
had closed his roll-top desk ; he was a New 
York broker, due in Chicago in time for 
the opening of the market on the next 
day. He had calculated to the second by 
his watch, for which he had paid a fabu- 
lous price, and it was cheap at that, for he 
was on time! 

From where he sat on the fireman’s box 
in the cab, the Stranger saw the incident. 
This eighteen-hour trip between two cities 
had been much advertised ; a railroad com- 
pany had guaranteed to take a man, after 
business hours one day, and land him a 
thousand miles away before business hours 
the next. There was no stipulation as to 
how it was to be done: the guarantee was 
safety—the fact was speed. For such and 
such a sum we will do such and such a 
thing—a business proposition, and a 
practical suggestion fraught with ro- 
mance. This romance was what the Stran- 
ger was after. 

The company guaranteed him nothing ; 
for the privilege of riding in the cab he 
had signed away his life. A lawyer had 
hemmed him in, and no damages were to be 
claimed should an accident occur; in re- 
turn for this, a pass was given him. He 
leaned out of the window ; behind him, the 
fireman fixed his eye upon the conductor ; 
Sherwood, the engineer, whose kindly face 
and silver hair betokened peace, rather 
than courted danger, sat opposite, his 
hand upon the throttle. 

“One, two, three, let her go,” yelled the 
fireman, as the clock hand touched the 
minute. “Ah!” came from thousands of 
little crevices, as the driving wheel began 
to turn, while jets of steam escaped, and 
the engine moved along at last. But not 
alone; a string of cars came after. 

“We will make you comfortable,” said 
the company to the business man ; “we will 
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furnish you with a compartment or a sec- 
tion to sleep in; we will give you a buffet 
to smoke or to drink in; and an observa- 
tion car to read in. Here are the latest 
novels and magazines; 

here is writing paper, 
and since business is busi- 
hess, you may have a 
stenographer to do your 
letters.” That is why the 
engine drew after it such 
a long train of cars. 

“Good,” assented the 
business man, who, when 
heis resting, likes his ease, 

‘but it’s eighteen hours, 
you say?” 

“We shall see,” came 
the reply, and that’s the 
reason the Stranger was 
in the cab: he wanted 
to see. 

On, on, the train picked 
its way through a net- 
work of tracks, not mov- 
ing gingerly but surely; 
not instinctively but me- 
chanically; it dodged 
between engines gliding 
back and forth; it met 
engines standing still; 
it paid no attention to 
flag or signal; it went 
because it was made to 
go. Whither it went de- 
pended on guidance out- 
side of itself. It did not 
feel; it did not think, 
yet there was no revo- 
lution of the driving- 
wheel but was regulated 
by human care and hu- 
man thought. Out into 
the highway a monster 
of bolts and plates was 
sent—a man’s hand upon the throttle, a 
man’s eye along the track. 

The twelve wheels of the locomotive set- 
tled firmly on the rails as they rolled 
along. A swaying motion indicated how it 
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covered ground—a waddle and a tremble, 
and a tremble and a waddle; there is no 
grace from the inside of a cab; there is 
ponderousness, power. 

The tunnel sucked the 
train from daylight, and 
above the clatter of the 
wheels and the puffing of 
the steam came the reg- 
ular interchange of “all 
right” between engineer 
and fireman as the sig- 
nals clicked by in rapid 
succession. Nothing was 
to be seen except the 
white lamps; the smoke 
descended like a blanket 
around the windows, and 
inside a dim light flick- 
ered on the gauge that 
regulated the tempera- 
ture throughout the cars. 
As yet there was no need 
to open the furnace doors. 
“We won’t begin run- 
ning,” yelled the fire- 
man, with his mouth close 
to the Stranger’s ear, 
“until we are fifteen miles 
away.” On, on, and out 
into the day again, with 
nose pointed in the di- 
rection of a drawbridge. 
The signal read danger; 
the draw was up and the 
brake rapidly came 
down; once more the en- 
gine stood puffing as 
though annoyed at the 
delay. 

Sherwood watched the 
Stranger; the Stranger 
eyed Sherwood. Forty 
years an engineer—no 
wonder the white hair! — 
but there was a placid face. Beneath the 
streaks of oil and coal dust was the ex- 
pression of calm, a calm that rose when 
the train was running sixty-four miles an 
hour—rose to a stern, silent alertness that 
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NOW BEGAN THE FEEDING OF THE FURNACE 


made the muscles tense and the jaw set. 
Sherwood’s record was clear ; still, one slip 
and forty years would be as though they 
were not. 

When at last the throttle was opened, 
No. 3876 was ten minutes late; the road 
was ready now and speed was king! There 
was no necessity for slowing down; the 
blocks that marked off the safety distances 
along the track were cleared. But the en- 
gincer did not know this. He must watch 
as though danger were always ahead. The 
rule is that one block must remain free be- 
tween two trains on the same track. Sig- 
nals will warn if this is not the case; 
switches will be locked so that no train can 
possibly go beyond the red light, telling 


the engineer a story he dare not mistrust. 

From his seat the Stranger felt the en- 
gine gathering headway; the window in 
front of him gave him a sweep down the 
road, a perspective view of lines and 
curves; to his left, the open slide threw 
cold wind into his face, while his feet were 
baking against the surface of the boiler. 
Now began the feeding of the furnace, the 
regular swinging out of the doors, while 
shovels of hard coal disappeared ; the red 
tongues of flames reached out and licked 
it as it fell. Feed, feed, feed, and speed, 
speed, speed, was the song as the rails 
slipped from under them, and miles melted 
away. The tracks appeared to flow ; there 
was a whirring noise in the air; either the 
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vibration of wires or the swift currents of 
winds. The short neck of the stack belched 
forth smoke; in a man, such a neck, such 
agitation, would have meant apoplexy; 
here it meant speed. 

The Stranger glanced out; there was a 
dull sky with a streak of sun in the hori- 
zon; the Hudson River changed with the 
changing temperature. Now there was 
ruffled water; later there was ice, with a 
line of workmen trudging across from 
shore to shore; so, too, sleighs traveled 
merrily along. Snow clung in patches to 
the hills, and a purple glow began to 
spread out and stain the earth—that pur- 
ple which deepens into night. 

In a cab, the faster you go the less you 
realize it; slowness surely becomes the in- 
dex of speed. The Stranger felt the en- 
gine leap toward an object miles away; 
once upon it, and it was flung aside as 
though it had filled its purpose and was 
no longer needed in the race. On, on, never 
slackening, always going on, on. Now 
they turned a curve; the fireman leaned 
out; the engineer half-way stood up— 
which would sce the signal first? “All 
right!” they yelled simultancously, and 
on, on they went. 

There is grace in watching from a dis- 
tance a train turn a curve; but inside a 
cab, the engine jerks around in close an- 
gles of varying degrees. The telegraph 
poles click past—one, two, three—one, 
one, one, one. Only far before you every- 
thing seems quiet, though you and dis- 
tance rush together and objects constant- 
ly change size. 

A little opening in the hill—on, ever 
on!—and then the opening looms up and 
swallows the train in a natural tunnel. 
Swish! and a block signal] tower is left far 
behind, every station sheltering a man on 
the alert, who has switches under his con- 
trol, and who is in telegraphic communica- 
tion all along the line. 

Rushing upon a crossing, the whistle 
uttered a deafening shriek ; with a bound 
and a leap the train clattered by ; the flag- 
man stood near the track, holding his hat 
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on with one hand, while his flag flapped 
and fluttered in the tempest of wind. The 
Stranger could see him wince and draw 
back before the sudden speed. On, on, 
and ever on! 

All this while the fire needed constant 
coaling; water must be poured into the 
boiler ; the blower must furnish the proper 
draught for the flame. A glance at the 
fireman was sufficient to show what work 
he had to do. Perspiration ran in black 
streaks down his flushed face; his cap was 
thrown far back on his head; his muscles 
played beneath the sleeves of his coat. 
First one door of the furnace would swing 
back, the long rake thrust far into the in- 
tense heat, while coals were settled into 
place. The boy’s eyes were closed—his 
face half-way turned from the glare that 
burned him even then. Between times, 
with legs stretched apart, and swaying 
with the rapid movement, he rolled a 
cigarette, which he lighted with the en- 
gine torch; once he took a drink of water 
from a milk bottle, just saving himself 
from being dashed against the engineer— 
on, on, and on along the first stretch of 
the journey. 

“Get up!” yelled the fireman, and when 
the Stranger rose from the box the lid 
was lifted and a bundle of papers taken 
out. Creeping close to the steps of the 
cab, the fireman grasped hold of the iron 
rail; he swung out, the wind tossing his 
hair which escaped in stray wisps from 
beneath his cap. He threw the papers 
across the track, and an old woman came 
from a shanty to pick them up. “I always 
fetch them to her whenever I pass,” he 
said, showing a deal of diffidence. 

A freight train came into sight, first a 
puff of smoke, then the big outlines of the 
engine drawing nearer and nearer. Clit- 
ter, clatter—clitter, clatter! the Flyer 
shot past, blowing a deafening and pro- 
longed blast from the whistle. Speed !— 
what mattered rain or sun athwart the 
track?—what mattered snow or yellow 
daffodils along the rail? Always speed, 
speed! 
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“Here comes Fourteen,” called the fire- 
man above the roar; he recognized it as we 
would a friend along the strect ; he waved 
to the men in the other cab. Then back 
to his interminable coaling. Sherwood 
glanced at his watch—every minute 
counted. What was that ?—a green signal 
shone ahead, and it meant precaution. In 
came the throttle, down pulled the brakes, 
and when the red signal rushed into view 
the engine might have been stopped on the 
instant. But no need; the safety light im- 
mediately blazed away, and again “All 
right!’ rung clear above the roar of the 
whistle. 

The steel rails glistened down the road- 
bed in a sinuous curve of light; with an 
irresistible singing the train bounded for- 
ward, A little station lay nestled in the 
hills; on, on the engine leaped, into the 
town and through it, while suburban pas- 
sengers on the platform gazed wonder- 
ingly, and horses reared and backed in 
their traces, frightened by the sudden 
coming of the iron monster. Then it was 
gone; far up the track it sped, its whistle 
echoing among the hills, a blue line of 
smoke making a trail behind it. On, on, 
and ever on! 

Lights began to glimmer in the dis- 
tance. “There’s the end of our run!” 
yelled the fireman. “Three minutes ahead 
of time!” shouted the engineer. What joy 
in their voices! Pride in the conquest of 
speed, and a large defiance of distance! 
The Stranger caught the enthusiasm; his 
companion on the trip was making ready 
to take his place for the second run. No. 
8876 was to rest and a new monster with 
a new crew was to take its place. Two 
minutes only for the change—then out 
into the night, with fires glowing red, with 
sparks sputtering from the stack, the 
train would move, carrying a dining car. 
The town became more and more distinct 
in its electric blaze. One hundred and 
forty-three miles without a pause; when 
the engine needed water, it scooped it up 
from a long tank sunk between the rails; 
not one stop, and, what was paramount— 
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on time! The business man remained 
unconcerned; he had confidence in the 
company; it was stipulated in his bond 
that he was to be carried in safety; the 
signals meant nothing to him; the con- 
tinued flow of steel rails represented only 
a large deal with the corporation that 
made them. He knew he was protected, 
but how constantly he did not realize. 

When the train drew into the station 
the Stranger jumped from the cab. 
“Don’t forget to send me the article,” 
called the engineer. “And when you re 
member the old man, remember me,”’ ex- 
claimed the fireman. The engine was un- 
coupled and another coaxed into its place. 
“Here I am,” said the second Stranger, 
who drew pictures for a profession, and 
he climbed into the cab with his all-power- 
ful pass. 

“Let her go!” cried the new fireman, 
and a new hand pressed upon the throttle. 
It was dark now; nothing could be seen 
but the black figures of those in the cab, 
and two long ribbons of rail. The beau- 
tiful valley was swallowed in a blotch of 
night. Colored lamps glimmered down the 
road. On they rolled with the same strain, 
with the same coaling, with eyes riveted 
upon the darkness, and with the piercing 
shrick of the whistle. From New York to 
Chicago—a constant watch for the signal 
“All right ahead.” At one curve the en- 
gincer gave a prolonged pull at the whis- 
tle. “His wife lives near here!” yelled the 
fireman, “and this is to let her know he’s 
passing!” On, on, with a puff and a pull, 
and a tug and a swerve—specd, speed! 

The business man, when he came from 
the dining car, where a meal had been 
served him with the perfection of one pre- 
pared at his own club in New York, sank 
into a large armchair, and lit a cigar; he 
was slow, languid in his movements, 
though he was being whizzed through 
space at over sixty miles an hour. He 
dimly remembered, as a boy, keeping time 
with the click of the railroad ties and 
the pant of steam. He found himself re- 
peating some foolish rhyme that jingled 
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in time with the noises of the trucks be- 
neath him, and then, smiling at his fancy, 
he took a letter from his pocket and fell to 


on a business proposition 
by figuring on the back 
of the envelope. The 
Pullman barely touched 
the tracks, it seemed. All 
was quiet, yet in the cab 
the wild rush and shriek 
continued. 

The artist had scarcely 
time to rush back to his 
car before another engine 
was pulling the train on 
its way. Seven times 
these changes were made. 
The road between New 
York and Chicago is 
so divided, but always 
the same speed! 

The two Strangers who 
were traveling together 
now sat down to.compare 
notes. Their hands were 
stiff from holding on, 
their faces shone red with 
the frantic rubbing of the 
towel to get the soot from 
off them. Black was 
ingrained between the 
pores of the skin and the 
crevices of the face; eyes 
were bloodshot, and a 
roaring sound continued 
in their ears. They at- 
tacked their dinners as 
though they had fasted 
the entire day; speed is 
a great tonic to the flag- 
ging taste. And after 
dinner the two went to 
the platform of the ob- 
servation car, and stood 
there as the miles sped 
with the minutes. 

Darkness, darkness 


everywhere, and then a signal. 
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rear end of a freight train disappeared in 
the same manner. But the Flyer went on- 
ward, always onward. Through the night 


into the dawn, through 
the dawn into the morn- 
ing mist. Live sparks 
tapped against the sleeper 
windows, and a prolonged 
wail, half- muffled now, 
sounded from the throat 
of the whistle. “We are 
coming,” it screamed, 
“Chicago, Chicago!” 

The business man 
dressed and took his 
breakfast; he had had his 
suit pressed on the train; 
he had been shaved on 
the train; he wasgiven the 
daily paper on the train. 
He could have asked 
nothing more at home. 
He looked at his watch 
—eight twenty-five. 

The train was thread- 
ing its way through a 
network of tracks again 
—all regulated by the 
alertness of man. But 
the engine heeded not; it 
was made to go, and, be- 
ing thus made, man must 
guard himself against his 
own invention. The por- 
ter came and brushed the 
business man, brushed 
the Strangers, and in re- 
turn made the gesture 
that always precedes a 
tip. Once more the en- 
gine rolled into a station; 
once more it stood pant- 
ing—not tired, but rest- 
ive to be gone again— 
always speed, speed! 

And so eighteen hours 
had flown by, and space 


Zip! and had become almost as naught before speed. 


it flowed along the track until a tiny red Mail bags carried letters written in ink that 


spot faded far up the level. Lights on the 


had scarcely soaked intothepaper. Two cen- 
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ters connected by a thread of steel. A 
level bed dug by the labor of man; every 
signal, every wire, every tunnel the work 
of man. The Western pioneer with his 
oxen—what would he think of it? Steven- 
son bending over his puffing teakettle— 
what would he think of it? Yet the busi- 
ness man looked upon it solely as a busi- 
ness proposition. Perhaps there was an 
elation over the fact that he had defied 
space. But as for the engineer? Why, he 
was paid for it! And the company? Why, 
they were paid for it! All he demanded 
was to be on time. 

Chicago! He took his grip and rushed 
into the bustle of another city—along the 
streets to a sky-scraper, and into the ele- 
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vator just as the door was about to close. 
Then he was drawn to a dizzy height, and 
reached the point he had set out to reach. 
Here was his ultimate goal—the office of 
a Chicago broker; to get here he had 
taken the Flyer; to put him here the rail- 
road company had guaranteed to make 
speed! and here he was! His watch 
marked a quarter of nine as he opened the 
door. 

“Where’s Mr. Forsythe?” he asked of 
a boy with a duster. 

“Not down yet, sir,”’ was the reply. 

Then it was that the business man 
laughed ; he suddenly realized how fast he 
had really traveled. After all, he had to 
wait, for he was ahead of time! 


A SKYLARK AND WHAT CAME OF IT 


By William H. Thomson 


Bowling, and she was not at all in love 
with me. At Stanford, where I studied 
mining engineering and she took the 
course in art, we had been much together ; 
but when, after patient years, you may 
venture to call a girl by her first name and 
still feel that you have not arrived any- 
where, what are you going to do about it? 
I had returned to the university the 
Christmas following my graduation, to 
consult with my old major professor and 
to see—Miss Bowling. She had gone to 
San Francisco for the holidays. Rather 
drearily I was putting in the days work- 
ing over a report on “The Miocene Shales 
of the Santa Cruz Quadrangle,” when 
cheer came in the followipg letter: 


| WAS very much in love with Frances 


“Dear Rosert—Merry Christmas! I 
didn’t mean to run off without seeing you, 
but Miss Lyman simply bore me away last 
Friday. She wants you to come up and 
stay over New Year’s. This afternoon 
she has gone out to the Presidio to see her 
uncle, Captain Macklin, who is arranging 
a great lark for us to-morrow. They have 
a scout balloon at the Presidio now, and 
Captain Macklin has charge of it. We’re 
all going up in it! Come up in the morn- 
ing and join us, won’t you? Good-by, 
‘Coz.’ Frank. 

P. S.—Father is coming to sce me. 
He'll get to Los Angeles to-morrow, and 
Tl return to Stanford Friday to mect 
him. We can go down together if you 
can’t stay. Good-by. Frank.” 


I accepted unhesitatingly : 


“Dear Fraxx—lI’ll be up to-motrow. 
Willing to go to heaven or any place else 
with you always. Glad to mect your fa- 
ther on the way. Good-by till then. Rox.” 


When I reached the military post Frank 
was already seated in the car, bright and 
brave and beautiful, and I would not have 
stayed away from her side if I had known 
we should never come back. The last ropes 
except a single restraining pair were cast 
off. Corporal Trim stood giving some 
final directions to his assistants. The guy- 
ropes were drawn taut as a bow-string, 
and one of them gave out a low, humming 
note when I twanged my fingers over it. 

Though on his way to the afternoon 
session of the court-martial, Captain 
Macklin stepped inside for a minute to 
see us off. I ran up the frail platform 
ladder alongside the car to seat myself be- 
side Frank. Suddenly a shout below made 
me turn. A drunken fellow from the 
guard-house near by, one of Trim’s for- 
mer helpers, had trailed in behind the Cap- 
tain and now made, with an open clasp- 
knife in his hand, unsteadily for the guy- 
ropes. 

“Stop him, brain him,” yelled the Cap- 
tain, making for the fellow. Mrs. Lyman 
fell over Mary shrieking. Frank cried 
out, “Don’t get in the car!” Trim left 
the other guy-rope and made for the ruf- 
fian. “Stand away!’ he called. But noth- 
ing awed the drunken soldier. With tipsy 
glee he raised his shaking hand and 
slashed with his blade a second time across 
the parting strands of the rope. “Ish 
schlaunch it!” he cried. 

The car gave a lurch and the other rope 
snapped asunder. My right hand on the 
wicker edge of the car, I felt the sudden 
rise of the great monster as it started up- 
ward. All I saw in that moment was 
Frank’s white face looking up at me from 
the bottom of the car. With a desperate 
heave I threw my foot and ankle over the 
wicker, clinging to its edge with both 
hands as the car shot skyward. Then I 
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get my right arm over, and Frank’s small 
hands clasped my wrist with a clutch that 
dug into the flesh. I tumbled down beside 
her in the bottom of the car. 

A new shout of alarm came up from be- 
low. I mounted to my knees and looked 
over the edge of the car. Then I saw what 
had happened. Corporal Trim, when the 
ropes parted, had made a futile dive for 
the cast-off end. As the balloon rose he 
was caught in the gear of the parachute, 
swinging from the floor of the car. There 
he hung suspended among the ropes. We 
were now two or three hundred feet above 
the ground. I could see the faces of the 
Captain and Mrs. Lyman and Mary and 
Ed and the soldiers straining up at us, 
but, while the rapidly increasing gulf be- 
tween us made me giddy and sick at heart, 
one thing cheered me. The long line of 
the one thousand-foot cable was paying 
out steadily from the windlass. And then 
the situation of Trim swinging among the 
jangle of ropes below us seemed so much 
more desperate than our own that I had 
thought for nothing else. 

“Can you hang on?” I called. 

“Yes,” he yelled back undauntedly, 
“but perhaps the jerk—” 

“The jerk?” 

. I could see from the whirl of the wind- 
lass far below that we were mounting 
swiftly. At the end of the thousand feet? 

“Tie yourself in, can’t you?” I called, 
but already I saw the cool-headed corporal 
had lifted himself higher and was passin;z 
the rope twice round his body and under 
his arms. 

“That’ll hold,” he called cheerily, as he 
made fast in front. 

I was rudely brought back to myself 
by my jaw being knocked violently 
against the wicker edge of the basket. 
Frank at my side gave a little scream, 
and a despairing cry came up from Cor- 
poral Trim below. “We’re lost!’ he said. 

I looked over. The cable,—we had run 
out its full length and the blow I had felt 
must have come when the rope tautened. 
But,—God help us,—the cable had parted 
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from the windlass ; it may have been loos- 
ened, probably by the maniac hand of the 
drunken helper earlier in the day; and 
now we were bound on a journey of which 
none could tell the end. A new cry of hor- 
ror came faintly up to us from our friends 
below, and I did not wonder that Frank 
fell sobbing in my arms. Even Corporal 
Trim’s nerve seemed gone. 

“Hang on, old man,” I called: 

“TI can’t hang on much longer,” he re- 
plied. 

Leaning over, I saw that the jerk of 
the car had pulled his arms upward; the 
rope had nearly slipped through and over 
them; and Trim was now hanging by his 
hand-grips only. 

“Can’t you pull up?” I called. 

“No,” said the corporal through set 
teeth. 

Then I made a discovery. A trap-door 
arrangement in the floor of the car opened 
upward a little to one side of its center, 
close beside the ringbolt which held the 
parachute below. The sight of my face at 
the opening scemed to give courage to the 
desperate man, for with a mighty effort 
he reached the trapeze attached to two 
ropes above him and managed to struggle 
into it. 

“This feels like home!” he said, and 
Frank wept beside me. 

How to get him into the car was the 
question. The heavy, oiled-silk, umbrella- 
like covering of the parachute hung down 
on all sides over the ropes, and I could not 
draw them in. I even tried pulling the 
whole parachute in through the man-hole, 
but I might as well have attempted single- 
handed to reef a ship’s main-sail in a 
storm. 

“Tie yourself to the trapeze,” I called, 
“so you can’t fall if you faint.” 

Trim obediently did so, and on we 
drifted up! By this time we must have 
been two thousand feet high. Though it 
seemed ages, it probably had not been ten 
minutes since I had clambered into the 
car. San Francisco lay like a map before 
us. There was little wind, and we rose 
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steadily upward. A random thought came 
tome. What if we should drift out to sea! 

“Trim,” I called, “where are we going 
to light ?” 

“How do I know?” came the somewhat 
peevish but common-sense reply. “We’re 
not likely to light at all,—very soon,—as 
far as I can sce.” 

Some insane spirit of deviltry prompted 
me to respond, “Well, we can see pretty 
far now, that’s a fact.” 

We could. Luckily, we had no wind. 
Rising steadily upward, with almost no 
side motion, we now hung directly over 
Golden Gate Park. We might be a mile 
high, Trim told us. By watching bits of 
paper thrown from the car we could sce 
that we were still moving slowly upward, 
but the first strong rush and bound from 
the dense atmosphere was over. Frank, 
during her anxiety about Corporal Trim’s 
fate, had lcancd out over the basket’s rim 
watching below, but now turning her eyes 
from that great lake of air she had to 
hide her face on my shoulder. Doubtless, 
I, too, was on a greater strain than I 
knew, for when my attention was attracted 
by something inside of the car, it took a 
real effort of the will again to approach 
the edge and look down. By the compass 
we could tell that the balloon and its car 
slowly revolved as it rose, but to all ap- 
pearance we hung motionless in the mid- 
dle of heaven, like a bird poised at the 
summit of its flight. 

“Trim,” I called, “how long will this 
balloon stay inflated? It doesn’t leak fast, 
does it?” 

“No, damn it!’ he said under his 
breath; then louder,—‘“‘it’s one of the best 
balloons made.” 

“May keep us up a week?” 

“Just about.” 

“A weck’s a long time without a waffle,” 
I said. It is strange what tricks one’s 
mind will play in the crisis of fate. I 
never was really more serious in my life. 

“You'll find water in the lockers there,” 
said Trim, “and blankets, too, when vou 
are cold. There isn’t any food, though.” 
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We did need blankets; and far worse 
than either he or I anticipated. Few of us 
realize how near above us an arctic night’s 
desolation hovers as we sleep through the 
dark hours close to the bosom of warm 
mother earth. If you would really feel the 
bite and grip of the north pole, go up! 
Just a few miles, it’s waiting for you 
there! 

“Oh, Corporal Trim,” said Frank, lean- 
ing out, so that I put both my arms about 
her, I suppose, to keep her from falling 
—“Corporal Trim.” 

I was glad she didn’t seem to mind me. 

“Yes, Miss Bowling,” called up the 
honest soldier, taking off his hat. We 
laughed ; we had to; even the punctilious 
corporal saw the incongruity of it and 
joined in our merriment without embar- 
rassment. 

“Never mind conventions,” said Frank 
kindly. “Why, Bob here”—she turned on 
me with a laugh and a blush—then lower. 
“Don’t, Bob, I won’t fall out.” 

“I know you won’t. T’ll see that you 
don’t,” said I, keeping fast hold of her. 

“What is it, Miss Bowling?” 

“Why, I mean—” 

For the first time in her life, I think, 
Frank was “rattled.” It was a delicious 
sensation to see her charming and con-, 
fused at the same moment. Perhaps there 
was a little spice of selfish spite in it all, 
for Frank had been the cause of my being 
“rattled” more than once. Trim mistook 
her emotion altogether. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss,” he said. 
“We'll come out all right. You’re in good 
hands.” 

I assured her mutely that this was truc, 
and she turned on me, rosy, but perhaps 
not with anger. 

The blessed corporal talked on. “You 
see we'll just have to wait until this can- 
tankerous balloon makes up its own mind 
to go down. The valve string’s gone. 
It’s my fault, too,’”—and the poor fellow 
looked up as if he had dragged us into 
this predicament and not we him—“hut 
in two days, or three at most, the balloon 
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may lose enough gas to sink us within a 
thousand feet of the ground, and then this 
long kite-tail beside me,”—Trim patted 
affectionately the taut cable that hung 
close to him—‘“will drag. They won’t be 
long making us fast, if we don’t drift 
out to sea and get lost during the night.” 

“Tl hang out a lantern, Trim,” I said. 
“It’ll be company for you and they may 
see it from below.” 

“Don’t fire the balloon though,” he 
called up. “Be careful.” 

It was now five o’clock. The short win- 
ter day was drawing to a close. The air 
had grown bitterly cold, though the sun 
which hung far out over the ocean, still 
shone full upon us. 

“How high are we, Trim?” I asked. 

“Read the barometer,” he said. “I 
never was this high before.” 

“It’s 17:10,” I called down. 

“We’re up about three miles,” he said. 

As the car swung slowly round, it un- 
rolled a grand panorama before our eyes. 
Within the glorious circle of our vision 
lay all central California, and for over 
one hundred miles we could look out to 
sea. Directly beneath us stretched San 
Francisco peninsula, washed by the ocean 
and the bay, at its tip the fine lace-work 
of the city’s streets running across the 
leveled hills. With a glass we looked down 
into those darkening streets and watched 
the cheerful crowds hurrying homeward, 
while we rode far above them, the sport 
of the winds and the coming night. Over 
the wide landscape, still lighted by the late 
glory of the declining December after- 
noon, we turned our gaze. For all the peo- 
pled hills at our feet, the silver mirror of 
the bay, the green expanse of the Santa 
Clara southward, the yellow stretch of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin plain, the 
northern line of mountains ending in the 
forest-covered ridges of Mendocino and 
Humboldt, the grandest prospect before 
us was the luminous wall of the Sierra 
Nevadas castward or the sun-burnt waste 
of the ocean to the west. As our eves ran 
along the glowing front of the Sierras, 
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“beautiful as a rainbow yet firm as ada- 
mant,” we marked by the deeper purple 
of the gorges the pkices where they cut 
back from the rose wall of the mountains 
toward the great white summits. The uni- 
verse of sky and sea was matched by that 
noble line, and our gaze followed the wav- 
ing eastern horizon until it ended in the 
north in the clear-cut, shining, snow- 
crowned head of Shasta. The sun went 
down in ocean splendor and the earth be- 
gan to fade. The luminous mountain wall 
of the Sierras went out like coals in a 
grate, the wide landscape beneath us sank 
away into the sea of engulfing shadows, 
and overhead the early stars took up the 
first watch of the night. 

“Corporal Trim,” I called out, “‘we’re 
still at seventeen inches.” 

“That’s good,” came the cheery an- 
swer. “We're not going up any.” 

“But, Trim, I’m afraid you'll freeze 
during the night. I’d go insane, I know, 
if I were down where you are.” 

“Never mind about me. I’m used to it. 
That’s the difference. Tell Miss Bowling 
I think she’s the bravest man I know,” 
said the soldier with honest admiration. 

“Oh,” said Frank, leaning over, “thank 
you !”? 

“But, Trim,” I persisted, “you'll freeze 
to death down there. Here, ‘take one of 
these blankets.” 

“No, I’m all right. There’s only two, 
and you’ll need them.” 

“Can’t you cut the parachute loose?” I 
suggested, speaking out the thought I 
had been turning over all afternoon. 
“You'd reach the ground safely.” 

“No,” responded the corporal slowly. 
“For one thing I haven’t the nerve. This 
afternoon’s been strenuous. Then, what 
would become of the balloon? You’d go 
right up in the air if I left you.” 

Trim’s words were true in more ways 
than one. With Frank to think of and 
Corporal Trim standing by, my plight 
could easily have been far more terrify- 
ing, as I was to find out before the night 
ended. 
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“But you can cut loose, can’t you? If 
we sink lower to-morrow we may want you 
to run down and tie the other end of the 
cable !” 

I was still in my right mind, for a fool 
remark sometimes quiets the nerves, as 
laughter hides embarrassment. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve the ropes in my hand, 
and the machine would work all right, 
probably. But three miles through the 
dark! No, thankee. Guess I'll have to 
roost out to-night,” and the sturdy cor- 
poral groaned at the prospect. ‘“This seat 
is blamed tiresome,” he said. 

“You won’t smoke?” I asked, for I 
thought of the long hours ahead of him. 

“Better not,” he said, “we’re pretty far 
from a fire department, and if anything 
started we'd raise a sudden breeze!” 

For an hour we drifted steadily south- 
ward, keeping along the main axis of the 
darkened peninsula, outlined below us by 
the shining surf-line of the ocean and the 
ghostly, moon-lighted surface of the bay. 
Our progress was slow and at nine o’clock 
we still continucd to look down on the 
bright crescent of lights which marked 
the towns along the Oakland shore and 
the long lines of shining points which 
showed the streets of San Francisco. 

Like oases of light in a desert of dark- 
ness, the towns of Stockton and Vallejo 
and Sacramento and San Jose and two 
score smaller villages twinkled up through 
the black landscape, and the burning, 
near-by stars clustered overhead. It was 
bitterly cold. 

“Trim, are you all right?” I called out 
anxiously. 

“Aye, sir,” came the brave response. 
“Are you?” 

“We are sleepy, but what about the 
cold?” 

“Oh, it won’t get any worse until morn- 
ing. Lie down and rest. I'll call you after 
midnight.” 

“Well, good night, Trim. We’re just 
as close to heaven in the air as on the dry 
land!” 
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I was dead tired and sleepy. Frank al- 
ready lay wrapped in the double army 
blankets in the bottom of the car, slum- 
bering peacefully. I took a last survey 
around the horizon; saw that the barom- 
eter still stood at seventeen inches; and 
cowered down beside her, spent in mind 
and body. The great hulk of the balloon 
shut out the stars; the cold sifted in 
through the wicker wall of the basket like 
fine snow; and I could hear and feel the 
creak of the eye-bolts and cordage hold- 
ing the parachute just below the bottom 
of the car. Like a child weary in his play, 
like a condemned criminal the night be- 
fore his execution, I glided off into dream- 
less slumber. 

A thump dimly felt through the leth- 
argy of sleep, a cry heard, a ringing of 
cordage and rush of air,—I moved in 
vague alarm. I put out my hand; Frank 
was still there. Nothing. No matter. 
Then deeper oblivion. 

Glaring lights shot across the void of 
my dim consciousness ; a roar as of many 
waters beat upon my dreams like a surf; 
a throb and tumult of pain seemed to as- 
sault my waking senses; I was suffocat- 
ing; the air burned in my lungs; my ears 
rang with a torture like the toothache. 

“Robert, oh, Robert!’ came a dim call 
to me. 

I awoke and sat up. An intolerable ring 
of anguish scemed tightening around my 
brow and temples. Throbs of pain shot 
through my head. Blood gushed from my 
nostrils. 

I looked at Frank. She was sobbing. 
Her eyes bulged out as if with fright. 
Her lips were reddened with clotted, 
frozen blood. The black air rushed down 
cutting my face with the sting of a thou- 
sand needles. 

“Oh, Robert, something has happened. 
The corporal’s gone!” 

I looked up. There, outlined against 
the dark blue body of the balloon, the net- 
work of ropes holding the car shone like 
burnished silver. My limbs were stiff as 
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- death and heavy as a swimmer’s come to 
shore, but I staggered to my feet and 
looked down. The corporal was gone. 
The parachute was not there. He would 
not desert us. That I knew. In his slum- 
ber he must have disengaged the machine 
by pulling on the ropes. It was his cry I 
had heard and not heeded in the middle 
of the night. Poor fellow, was he dead 
now, or lying safe down there on the 
bosom of mother earth? We could not 
know then that during the latter hours of 
that long night the faithful corporal lay 
bruised and broken in a ficld, entangled 
in the gear of the parachute, gazing up 
with fearful eyes to a faint light high in 
heaven, till it went out and left him groan- 
ing with bitter self-reproaches. 

Our own fate took our minds now. 
Frank and I clung together in that awful, 
arctic solitude. The pain in our temples 
was maddening, but we could only bear 
and suffer. Suddenly a thought struck 
me. With numbed, dead fingers I tore at 
some paper and tossed the’ pieces off into 
the air. The barometer glass was broken 
and the mercury frozen at its foot. How 
high we were we could not tell. There was 
nothing but blackness beneath. The com- 
pass told me we were again slowly revolv- 
ing. I watched the paper. We were still 
going up! 

“Frank,” I said, “the valve! Pm going 
to climb to the top of the balloon and see 
if I can open it.” 

“Don’t leave me, Robert. You’ll fall.” 

“No, I won’t. We'll both die if this 
doesn’t stop. I must open the valve.” 

Almost rudely I thrust her down in the 
bottom of the car and stepped up on the 
rim of the basket beside one of the ropes. 
It was seven feet to the ring where the net- 
work covering the balloon began, and the 
ropes were slippery with frost. There 
was nothing but night below me, night 
and the icy, burning stars above. My 
right hand grasped the ring, then my 
left, and I drew myself up away from the 
car. A few feet above the ring the great 
bulging side of the balloon laid its spongy 
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cheek hard against the ropes, rigid as the 
head of a drum. I could not get my fin- 
gers around the rope and there I hung 
over the edge of the abyss. My heart 
turned to water within me. Why not let 
go? It would soon all be over. The throbs 
of torture across my brain nerved my 
arms once more. Letting go the main, up- 
right rope, my fingers clasped around one 
of the slighter, horizontal cords making 
up the network spread over the balloon’s 
surface. I drew myself up to it and 
reached for the one above. These cords, 
like the parallels of latitude on a globe, 
ran horizontally at intervals of about 
twenty inches, and slowly, doubtfully, 
racked with a pain which made me forget 
my position, I mounted to the upper bulge 
of the silken, rubber globe rolling beneath 
me. A wild, foolish idea shot through me. 
Suppose the balloon, with my weight 
above, should turn turtle and spill out 
Frank from the basket beneath? The no- 
tion was an absurdity, but I was half mad. 

“Frank?” I called. 

“Robert?” came up her piteous cry 
from a great depth. “Don’t fall.” 

“Cheer up, little girl, I’ve reached the 
top.” 

“Come back, Robert.” 

“When I’ve opened the valve.” 

Silence below. 

I lay down on the broad quivering back 
of the great monster and stretched wide 
my hands, holding to nothing. I laughed 
with wild, uncanny laughter. There was 
a cord in the lockers of the car below me, 
and I had forgotten to bring it up with 
me! How was I to tie the valve, now that 
Thad reached it. The balloon, like a large 
boat in a little swell, rolled slightly be- 
neath me. The stars reeled and swam in 
awful circles above. I was going mad. 

“Robert, Robert!” came up the cry 
from far below. 

“Coming, Frankie,” I called. 

I pulled open the valve, and a whistling 
rush from within stirred the hair at the 
back of my neck as I turned away. The 
valve worked all right. I had my knife in 
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my hand. Leaving the safe, upper pole of 
the small, unstable world which held me, I 
lowered myself perhaps fifteen feet on the 
broad back of the balloon. There the 
main ropes, “the lines of longitude,” of 
our runaway little world, diverging, were 
about five fect apart, held in place by the 
slighter cords of the network. 

To walk along the topmost wall of 
some tall building, to tread firm earth 
along some mountain precipice, to peer 
down some sheer, half-mile cliff of the 
Yosemite, are things done for sport and 
for wages every day. But to hang on the 
edge of nothingness, to feel black chaos 
and primeval night loom above and lure 
below you, to hover in infinite space over 
a vanished universe, that is a different 
matter ! 

As I circled along the brow of that bal- 
loon, holding with one hand above while 


I cut the strings below me, Frank’s voice 
sounded up through the darkness to me, 
and fear was not known. At last it was 
ended. I climbed back to the valve, tied 
the strings together, attached one end 
there, and was ready to descend. The 
valve-string running freely through my 
belt, I slipped down again to where the 
body of the balloon began to give way 
from under me. There1 stopped. I pulled 
the valve-string. The whistling sound 
above told me that all was well, and swing- 
ing down beyond the line of the cut cords, 
I passed the equator of awe and dread and 
hung by my hands alone as I swung from 
cord to cord of the lower surface. My 
feet touched the ring! Frank’s arms were 
about me, and sobbing like a child, I fell 
swooning upon the bottom of the car. 

I was roused by a vapor, warm to our 
chilled and stiffened bodies, as it swept 
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over us, engulfing the car and cutting off 
the stars. Down, down, down we fell, my 
hand on the rope which held the valve 
wide open. The ringing in our ears 
stopped, and the iron band of pain across 
our temples relaxed. The awful fear of 
that black upper silence was gone, for 
away beneath us we caught a glimpse of 
the blessed earth again. The landscape 
seemed utterly strange. But we hung di- 
rectly over a coast; we could even hear 
the wash of the waves below, the only 
sound coming up through the night air. 
The balloon was hardly descending now, 
and I let the valve close completely. Two 
hours we waited for the dawn. 

It came, reddening along the eastern 
mountain tops, gilding the vapors in the 
upper sky, while yet the earth beneath lay 
in shadow. Now the welcome light filled 
the whole heaven and rested caressingly 
on the bosom of the valleys. Clearly we 
made out below us the perfect semi-circle 
of Half Moon Bay, thirty miles south of 
San Francisco. Away to the east, beyond 
the Crystal Lakes, the sun was lighting 
up the low-lying, red-tiled roofs of the 
Stanford quadrangles. Would we reach 
home again? 

“Frank,” I said to the girl beside me, 
“the next half-hour will decide it.” 

“Yes, Robert, I am not afraid.” 

I took her in my arms and she yielded 
trustfully to me. My heart was in my 
mouth, but I swallowed it again, and then 
I did what through the long, dark hours 
of our vigil I had not dared to do, I kissed 
her. 

“Frank,” I said, “it may be a half-hour 
or it may be a half-century. Will you— 
shall we spend it together?” 

“Robert,” said the dear girl, turning 
her laughing eyes on me, “don’t you think 
you ought to have asked me first?” 

The car gave a sudden lurch, almost 
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throwing us to the floor. Still holding to 
Frank, I looked out. The sag of the rope 
trailing beneath us had caught in some 
dwarf oaks which lined the canyon below 
us. I pulled the valve wide open, and 
slowly the balloon, like a mustang whose 
spirit had been broken, yielded to the rope 
and settled peacefully on the hillside. We 
felt the touch of earth again! 

There a gray old Merlin of a farmer 
found us. For an hour he had watched 
our flight, following with his double team 


‘along the farm road through his wood. 


Frank, laughing and crying hysterically, 
threw herself into his arms, while I stood 
by like an idiot, telling the discomfited 
countryman we were not insane. What- 
ever he thought, honest Tom Brown bun- 
dled us into his wagon, and half an hour 
later we sat warm and snug by his kitchen 
fire. 

The evening lights of Roble Hall shone 
full on the roadway as Mr. Brown’s dou- 
ble team and buckboard emerged from 
Eucalyptus Avenue and drew near to the 
dormitory. Mr. Brown’s broad, philo- 
sophic back had not turned once during 
our long drive up from the coast side, 
across the mountains, and down the foot- 
hill grade. Frank and I had sat silent 
during the journey and now we were 
watching the stars come out. The horses 
splashed up to the front entrance of the 
hall. I helped Frank to alight, and Mr. 
Brown whipped on to Palo Alte. Hastily 
we ran up the steps and gained the parlor 
without being observed. A tall gentleman 
at the farther end of the room arose and 
came toward us. I never felt so much like 
running in my life. But Frank, laying a 
trembling hand on my arm, whispered, 
“Robbic, you’re a brave boy!’ Then 
lower, “Now is the time to score!” Aloud 
she said: “I want you to,”—she looked 
up at me,—“to meet my father.” 
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OUT-OF-DOOR SPORTS 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HOW THE PEOPLE OF NORTH AMERICA FIND PLEASURE 
HEALTH AND RECREATION IN EXHILARATING 
EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR 


FISHING 


Playing a Black Bass, on an Indiana stream 


FOX HUNTING 
* M. F. H.” Dana of Lenox, with the hounds 


MOTOR-BOATING 
On the Hudson, New York 


LA CROSSE 


Grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club, Bayshore, Long Island 


CRICKET 
Sir Henry Durand, late British Ambassador, at the bat, Lenox, Massachusetts 


TOURING BY AUTOMOBILE 
The Glidden Contest, 1906 


GOLF 


Links of the Knollwood Country Club, New York 


HURDLE JUMPING 


Judging hunters at Long Branch, New York, Horse Show 


TENNIS 


Westchester County Club, New York 


CURLING 
Van Courtlandt Park, New York 


ICE-BOATING 


* An exciting turn at a mile a minute, Shrewsbury River, New Jersey 


GENTLEMEN'S HARNESS RACING 
Matinee driving at Empire City Track, New York 


YACHTING 
" Jockeying ” for wind, before the start 


POLO 
Meadowbrook Club, Hempstead Long Island 


COACHING 


Whitelaw Reid, Ambassador to England, seated next his daughter who is driving 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By Albert Hale 


“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


V 


ARGENTINA 


RGENTINA is considered the acme 

of South American civilization, and 

to the mildly critical observer she 

seems to have produced the finest city on 

the western continent, an aristocracy of 

rich absentee landholders and a proletariat 
agitating for state socialism. 

It is necessary to glance at both her 
history and geography before we can 
form a good idea of our active rival in 
South America. Argentina has an area 
of one million one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand eight hundred and forty 
square miles and equals that part of our 
own country east of the Mississippi with 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and Iowa thrown 
in. From north to south the country 
measures two thousand three hundred 
miles and its widest part, only eight hun- 
dred miles, is not maintained over the en- 
tire length. The interior, excepting in 
the extreme north, is all within the tem- 


perate zone, and forms an immense plain 
with its eastern edge against the Parana 
River, the Uruguay River and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Its western edge ascends to 
the summit of the Andes, twenty thousand 
feet. This plain was originally an inland 
sea, which has risen only a little above 
the ocean; in general] it is flat, so flat 
that one railroad has a stretch of one 
hundred and seventy-five miles as straight 
as a surveyor could draw it; and so big 
that Dakota would be lost in its boundless 
prairies. Everything that the United 
States can grow Argentina can grow, and 
cheaper ; yet to-day, although she exports 
wheat to the eastern world, the price of 
bread is higher than when wheat was im- 
ported. Argentina has astonished and 
will continue to astonish the world by her 
fertility, for her wheat, cattle, sheep and 
alfalfa multiply from one year’s end to 
the other without taking any rest, be- 
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cause there is no snow, no winter’s cold, 
to check their growth. She could feed 
twenty million persons on wheat alone, 
and with her animal food there would be 
nearly enough for the whole western 
world, even if the United States were 
wiped off the map. There are magnificent 
estates of thousands upon thousands of 
acres where sheep and cattle and wheat can 
not be estimated, but whole estates are 
owned by one man, and the laborers are 
South Europeans who have no ambitions 
beyond earning their daily bread, whose 
standard of living is satisfied by a mud 
hut and the hope of accumulating enough 
to pay their passage back to Spain or 
Italy. There are twelve thousand five 
hundred miles of as gecd railways as any 
in the world, with splendid trains, luxuri- 
ous cars, fine rock-ballasted beds and ev- 
ery modern comfort; yet apart from the 
railways most of the highways are only 
tracks beaten across the plains by the 
Indians or by the later cowboys. These 
tenders of cattle and growers of wheat 
- are about the only inhabitants of the 
primitive towns and villages scattered 
throughout the land, so that from one 
estate forty miles may be traveled before 
one sees more than a hut which gives 
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merely shelter from the wind and rain; 
but on the next estate—estancia—is a 
palace filled with the products of Europe- 
an art, 

Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Ar- 
gentina are of foreign birth, and their 
children, called Argentinos, are not at all 
assimilated, in our sense of the word. 
This immense tide of migration has its 
ebb and flow all over the nation, so that 
it is not a land of settlements or homes, 
and the only permanent residents are those 
who remain for scif-interest, the relative- 
ly few who as colonists are planted here 
to get free from the narrowness of Euro- 
pean life and monarchies, or the many 
who are tied to their jobs and can not get 
away. Aboriginal races there are prac- 
tically none; Argentinos in the signifi- 
cance implied by Spaniards or Venezue- 
lans or Chilians or even Patagonians are 
as rare as the unreconstructed Southerner, 
and the word “home” is an unfamiliar 
term to four million people. 

Homes scarcely exist in Argentina, 
partly because of this lack of local flavor 
to the soil, partly because the land itself 
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does not present an aspect which invites 
the stranger to think of home. For the 
man who has money to invest and will go 
far enough into the interior to buy land 
for grain or sheep or cattle, there is op- 
portunity to make money; the Italian or 
Spaniard who wishes to till his small farm 
can buy land at a reasonable price, and 
he never thinks of rising above his sta- 
tion; but the Englishman or American 
who wishes to earn a living might better 
stay at home, because ke has no chance to 
grow up with the country, no social life 
worthy of his kind. Friendliness and 
hospitality are never lacking, but the only 
lure will be to make money. In the old 
cities of Tucumin, Santa Fé or Cérdova 
there is civilization of a kind, and a native 
culture;. the scenery is fine; westward 
against the Andes and eastward in the 
territory of Las Misiones and the prov- 
ince of Entre Rios are beautiful areas 
where man might long to dwell, but over 
most of the nation he thinks only of coin- 
ing his cattle into dollars. The boundless 
prairies, the voiceless distances frighten 
one; those who are compelled to stay, 
dream of saving or investing enough to 
let them escape; those who have invested 
remain only long enough to look after 
their affairs, and those who have reached 
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this happy state, do escape into the towns. 

I did not stop to count all the million- 
aire landholders in Argentina, they are 
so many; but they had the land given to 
them when it was worth nothing, or they 
bought it when it was cheap and will sell 
to-day at only a very high price. Span- 
iards and Italians, English and Irish— 
marvelous to tell, the rich Irishmen stick 
to the country, scorning politics and city 
primaries—and a few North Americans, 
are those who, besides the original Span- 
ish grantees now called Argentinos, own 
this immense country. The Yankee pre- 
fers to sell the agricultural implements 
and to teach the farmer how to use them. 
The North American docs not like farm- 
ing in Argentina; it is too lonely or not 
neighborly enough to suit him, and there- 
fore he sticks to the town. I don’t blame 
him cither, because he merely follows the 
habit of the people themselves ; of the six 
million inhabitants one-fourth live in cit- 
ics of twenty-five thousand or more; a 
few of these city dwellers are very rich, 
some are moderately well off and the rest 
put up with a pittance. Those who live 
outside of the capital and chief city are 
jealous of her and they have many times 
plotted to overcome her greatness; some 
of those who live in this big city are dis- 
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contented at seeing the incalculable mate- 
rial wealth of the country held within the 
hands of comparatively few men, many 
of whom do not deserve it and make no 
effort to show that they deserve it; these 
discontented ones feel also the unscrupu- 
lous power of those who can line their 
pockets by what we call graft, and there- 
fore condemning all existing forms of 
government they clamor for state social- 
ism. Moreover, Argentina herself has 
for years encouraged and welcomed mi- 
gration from Spain and Italy, and among 
the million or more who came on her invi- 
tation have been the expatriated from 
those countries, and they find in social 
and political conditions in Argentina plen- 
ty of material with which they can excite 
the imagination and kindle the discontent 
of the Latin mind. Many immigrants 
who find no homes in the interior come 
up to town, and all who can by hook or 
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crook obtain a bellyful to last the next 
twenty-four hours, cling pertinaciously to 
Buenos Aires. 

Buenos Aires is “the whole thing” in 
Argentina. I do not undervalue Rosario 
up the Parand, or Bahia Blanca to the 
south, or beautiful Cérdova near the 
Andes, or Mar del Plata on the Atlantic, 
but Buenos Aires absorbs everything 
there is in this part of South America; 
she has no rival and, while the other cities 
have local color and habits of their own, 
I know of no country in the world which 
is so dominated by its capital as is Ar- 
gentina by Buenos Aires. If the trav- 
eler comes from the interior after leaving 
behind the splendors of Andean scenery 
and crossing the five hundred miles of 
prairie, he feels like a swimmer who has 
been a long time under water and takes 
his first deep breath of civilization when 
he enters the city. All surroundings of 
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THE CROWDED DOCKS OF BUENOS AIRES 
Freighters from Liverpool and Amsterdam in foreground 


the metropolis are but the reflex of the 
center—trim, well built and clean. But if 
he comes from the sea or from Monte- 
video, an easy night’s journey of one 
hundred and ten miles, across the river, 
he may be no less surprised at finding 
everything so extremely modern and 
usual. 

I arrived at six o’clock in the morning, 
before the busy life of the harbor awoke. 
The waterways were crowded with ship- 
ping, however, and I took a melancholy 
interest in noting how many steamers flew 
European flags, how few that of the Uni- 
ted States. The steamer plowed her way 
quietly to her dock, and we stepped di- 
rectly into the custom house. There was 
a slight charge for each piece of baggage 
inspected, but no annoying search made, 
so that within ten minutes I called a cab 
and was driven to the Hotel Splendid. 
As we rolled along the broad water front 
and up the Avenida Mayo, I said to my- 
self, “I must have taken the wrong steam- 
er or I am dreaming. Surely I am in 
Europe.” It was not that things seemed 
European or that it was easy to detect an 
imitation ; it was Europe. No amount of 
self-argument would overcome this illu- 
sion; the asphalt smelt as it does in Eu- 
rope and was cleaned in the European 
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— way; the little trees grew in the 
tradition of European culture, the 
buildings were French, the cafés, 
the news-stands, all the lazy life of 
the early morning was continental, 
and the Swiss porter touched his 
cap as he asked me in French—for 
which he expected a tip—whether 
monsieur wished his baggage sent 
at once to his room. No wonder a 
chatty old French lady asked me at 
déjeuner, “How do you like Buenos 
Aires? It’s Little Paris, isn’t it?” 

Undoubtedly this answer, “Little 
Paris,” is expected, yet it is an in- 
justice to the city to restrict its 
individuality by such a compari- 
son. Good Americans who would 
live should go to “Little Paris.’ The more 
I became acquainted the more willing was 
I to acknowledge distinctions which make 
the comparisons far from accurate. 

The essential difference lies in the 
fact that Buenos Aires has no tradi- 
tions; it is true that the foundation dates 
from 1535, but it was a struggling vil- 
lage, colony and seaport up to a few 
decades ago, and there remains scarcely a 
trace of any aboriginal settlement, or of 
a conquering race subjecting the natives 
to alien ways, such as one finds in the 
city of Mexico. Nor is there the unmis- 
takable strain of European conquerors, 
such as Rio de Janeiro or Caracas pre- 
sent. The city is cosmopolitan, as mixed 
as Chicago; of her one million inhabitants 
nearly one-half are foreign-born Italians, 
Spanish, French, English, Germans and 
“also rans,”? of which we Yankees form 
an insignificant proportion. The prevail- 
ing and official speech is, of course, Span- 
ish, but there is not a country in Europe 
without its quota of representatives resi- 
dent; and Syrians, Africans or Russians 
may be found in goodly numbers. 

To walk or ride about Buenos Aires 
intensifies the marvel that out of this het- 
erogeneous material could grow such a 


‘beautiful whole. Moreover, I noticed that 
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there was no prevailing type of any- 
thing; the architecture is French in the 
center of the city, generally European in 
the residence avenues, and modernized 
South American on the side strects, where 
one-storied houses with inner patios are 
the rule. The cafés and hotels are 
French, but the shops vary from door to 
door. Calle Florida, in which all Fashion 
buys its clothes, seems a second Bond 
Street; and by dodging around the cor- 
ner one may be with surprising rapidity 
in a German Bier-Halle, a Brazilian cof- 
fee house or an American bar. English 
haberdasheries, French millineries, Amer- 
ican novelties and machines, German 
hardware, Spanish fans, Italian jewels, 
Swiss watches and Turkish cigarettes can 
all be found within five minutes of cach 
other, and the salesmen are undecided as 
to their language or their nationality. I 
went into the Ciudad do Londres, a big 
department store which was following the 
world’s popular habit by advertising a 
grand clearing sale of bargains, and 
asked in Spanish for an Argentine na- 
tional flag; the first salesman was Span- 
ish who had so recently arrived that he 
did not know the flag; the second was a 
German who knew the flag but did not 
understand Spanish, and the third, of 
whom I finally made my purchase, was an 
English Argentino born and brought up 
in the country. 

The attractiveness of the city extends 
far beyond the business and shopping 
centers and every place is so accessible by 
the street cars that there is no better way 
to spend one’s. leisure than to ride. Car- 
riages there are in plenty, and the sys- 
tem of municipal control is as good as 
that in Paris; very few hansoms are for 
hire, the usual conveyance being a one or 
two horse victoria at the price of one dol- 
lar (forty-four cents gold) by the course 
or the hour; but the pleasantest way of 
going about the city is on the electric 
tram. Buenos Aires has the best street- 


car system I ever saw; there are ten pri- ° 
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vate tram companies, covering three hun- 
dred miles of streets; a ride within the 
city limits costs ten cents paper (four 
and one-half cents gold); no transfers 
are issued, because all lines go through 
the center of the city and there is hardly 
need of passing from one line to another. 
The cars are long, comfortable and easy 
riding; they have no strap hangers, can 
carry only those for whom there is room, 
and when full display the sign completo 
and unconcernedly whiz by the waiting 
fare. But the most practical feature is 
the very large number shown on the front 
of each car to indicate the district served ; 
it is no trouble to learn what number to 
take and it can always be detected even 
at a distance. 

I spent a small fortune riding out to 
Palermo, that fine park on the river front, 
and in other directions beyond the nor- 
mal limits, for Buenos Aires is an im- 
mense city, covering more ground than 
Paris or Berlin, and second probably only 
to London. Evcrywhere the streets are 
clean and well paved, the houses conform 
to rational building rules, and there is a 
beauty in each design, construction and 
ornamentation which ought to make our 
municipalities blush with shame, and de- 
termined to take lessons from this most 
magnificent city in America. It is impos- 
sible to touch all her charms; her police 
force, trim and orderly, is better disci- 
plined than any similar body in the United 
States, and although they have not the 
fighting capacity of the latter they are 
superior in politeness and accurate in- 
formation for the stranger; her ambu- 
lance system is the finest in the world; 
her public water supply is as modern as 
science can make it, while the elaboration 
of her docks and conveniences for han- 
dling the commerce, though not adequate 
to her marvelously growing trade, are in 
themselves worth serious investigation. 

These features for daytime study are 
endless. At night a new life possesses 
the city and she becomes as gay—there, 
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I must say it—es Paris. The Avenida 
is a blaze of light; carriages, cabs and 
automobiles rush by in ceaseless proces- 
sion, the restaurants and cafés are crowd- 
ed, and sidewalks, where they are not oc- 
cupied by little tables at which groups of 
friends or families sip their soft drinks 


or hard, are thronged by theater-goers,- 


idlers and strangers from abroad, who, 
like myself, have nothing better to do 
than to look on. 

Buenos Aires has its slums also. Any 
sailor man can tell you what the Boca 
means down by the wharves and shipping 
yards; here are low groggeries, blind al- 
leys, abandoned children and misery in 
plenty. You can see that with all her 
splendor and even with the genius for 
municipal government which is undenia- 
bly characteristic of the Latin race, she 
has not been able to prevent or abolish 
the sore spots that make one sick of Lon- 
don or New York. 

I saw an election in Buenos Aires; the 
day was as quiet as the usual Sunday, 
though I had been warned that in the 
neighborhood of some booths life was not 
safe; yet there was no disturbance, but 
also there was very little voting; all had 
been arranged beforehand to suit the 
party. With one million inhabitants 
Buenos Aires has only fifty thousand 
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voters ; the party controls everything and 
votes are bought and sold; there is no 
knowledge of the Australian ballot and 
graft rules victorious. The trade unions 
are powerful and unreasonable; scarcely 
a day passes that does not see a strike 
of some kind—bakers, cabmen or medical 
students. On the Avenida Mayo and 
Calle Florida can be seen every luxury 
and extravagance in fashion and dress; 
at the Jockey Club, the most elaborate 
club in the world, is gambling as high as 
our millionaires might desire; but the in- 
dustrial atmosphere is saturated with dis- 
content, the streets are placarded with 
announcements of socialistic meetings, 
and thus the last proof is added that Bue- 
nos Aires ranks among the great cities of 
the earth. 

This all shows that the nation is not at 
rest, that the landholders and capitalists 
have grown rich too fast, and that the 
people have not grasped the true spirit 
of democracy. It is a matter of interest, 
therefore, to find out what influences have 
produced this complex result. The Span- 
ish came first with their thirst for gold, 
looting the country from Paraguay to 
Patagonia, leaving a trail across the 
Andes to Chile and up through the wilder- 
ness to Peru; the English, while we were 
fighting our battles westward, saw advan- 
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tages in La Plata which we had no time 
to understand; but her shrewd merchants 
knew how to use the land and they have 
never ceased to furnish brains and money ; 
the French added taste, fashions and art, 
the Italian brought his muscle and his 
wife. These races make the Argentina of 
to-day. We have stood silently by, ex- 
cept in certain epochs of her history; 
from us she drew her first breath of lib- 
erty, by our help she remained independ- 
ent when the powers of Europe would 
have parceled her out, but since then the 
United States has had little more influence 
than Japan. 

But Argentina is a lusty, aggressive 
country out of which is slowly growing a 
compact nation; she has her own troubles, 
which, though burdensome now, are help- 
ing to knit more firmly together her loose- 
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ly-bound provinces. With Chile she has for 
years been in dispute, but their boundary 
line is settled and their jealousies promise 
to become nothing but friendly rivalries. 
Argentina might swallow Uruguay to- 
morrow, were it not that a growing feel- 
ing recognizes the need of permitting the 
little Oriental Republic to develop inde- 
pendently, and of interposing such a neu- 
tral zone between herself and her most 
formidable neighbor, Brazil. Brazil and 
Argentina are the two great nations of 
South America. Originally they are both 
of Latin stock, but in many qualities they 
differ essentially; each has invited the 
money of Europe to upbuild her, but Ar- 
gentina has far outstripped Brazil. 
Three hundred million pounds, five times 
the amount in Brazil, is a conservative 
estimate of the English capital invested 
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in Argentina; her commerce in 1905 was 
five hundred and twenty-eight million dol- 
lars, of this one hundred and twelve mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars being 
with England alone. The English own 
the railways, managing them on the con- 
servative plan, safe and slow; they con- 
trol the banks, although Germany, 
France, Italy and Spain have their inter- 
ests; they purchase the national and state 
bonds, and leagues of land are worked as 
English investments. The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company is an institution, 
leading the other lines, English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian and Austrian, in 
every move. England watches Argentina 
with a careful eye, naturally desirous of 
securing a legitimate per centum for her 
money, for the Argentinos are not always 
sincere in their devotion to England, or 
| pe aa 
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always honest in their promises to act 
fairly with outsiders. 

Yet it is not due altogether to latent 
hostility to Chile or Brazil, or to antag- 
onism to Great Britain, or to desire for 
an alliance with France or Germany, or to 
love of Spain, which prompts her to main- 
tain her big navy better prepared than 
any in South America, and her active 
army with a fighting strength of from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
men, with a cavalry recruited from the 
gauchos of the plains who are _ practi- 
cally born on horseback, and present as 
splendid form as any cavalry in Europe. 
All these may be contributing reasons in 
Argentina’s energy, but her supreme am- 
bition is to become reckoned, if not a 
world power at least the dominant factor 
in South America, and the trans-equato- 
rial balance to the United States. 

The Yankee feels this in every move he 
takes, and it is apt to tincture the con- 
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versation in any club or promenade. Nor 
is it an unwholesome desire, or freighted 
with short-sighted jealousy; it is normal 
and inevitable. The two countries lend 
themselves to broad comparison, and Ar- 
gentina studies us with more judgment 
and regard than we devote to her. One 
of her finest scholars and distinguished 
diplomats said to me in good faith, only 
echoing what can be heard elsewhere: 
“You make a mistake in your attitude 
toward us; you do not visit us, nor are the 
men you send here always worthy of you. 
Mr. Root is the first of your great men 
to make a personal journey to us and to 
show our people the type of statesman 
you can produce; yet for years our best 
scholars and students have visited you, 
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while the diplomats of Europe have not 
considered it beneath their profit to pay 
close attention to the rising greatness of 
Argentina. We feel proud that Mr. Root 
becomes acquainted with us, but you may 
depend upon it he will see very much to 
astonish him, and the object-lesson is sure 
to be one he can never forget. He is wel- 
come, in all sincerity. A few years ago 
we had a squadron of your navy here and 
the ships made a fine impression, but they 
were withdrawn—a mistake, I believe— 
and their existence nearly forgotten. Na- 
val officers are keen observers and send 
back intelligent reports, whereas some of 
the American residents here might better 
be disclaimed ; they are blatant bourgeois. 

“You ignore our marvelous growth 
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during the last generation; there is no 
direct line of steamers between here and 
New York; you have no banks here, no 
large commercial interests, and in the 
eyes of our people, who can judge only 
by what they see, you, who should be the 
equal of Great Britain and Germany, 
rank no higher than Peru.” 

“But you are a South American coun- 
try,” I innocently remarked. ‘You are 
not big, as we are, and you have over- 
weighted Buenos Aires, which has one- 
fifth of your total population; the vast 
areas behind you sound hollow.” 

“This may be true; but are you in the 
United States free from the evils of town 
life? Our birth rate is very high and the 
death rate of Buenos Aires is the lowest 
of any large city in the world, due, not 
so much to the purity of our air as to the 
care we have given to sanitary matters. 
Can you say the same of your own cities? 
I read your papers constantly and you, 
too, are in danger from congestion in the 
cities. We have the land at our back doors, 
millions of acres which are becoming pop- 
ulated by hundreds of colonies from Italy, 
Spain, and other European countries ; 
the land sells at low cost and is open to 
any one who wishes to buy. In 1905 
one hundred and thirty-eight thousand, 
eight hundred and fifty immigrants ar- 
rived in Argentina, and our population 
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increased forty-nine and five-tenths per 
thousand; every year we expect more; 
it will not be long before we populate our 
empty spaces with Latins, and with An- 
glo-Saxons if we can get them. You say 
we are not big; do you realize that we are 
one-third your size, and that our pro- 
ductive area is surely one-half your own? 
We have twenty-five million cattle, over 
one hundred million sheep, five hundred 
thousand horses of good blood, and one 
million hogs. We export beef to Eng- 
land, our packing houses are modern and 
eager for the world’s markets; already we 
export wool and may soon export cotton 
and wine. We grow more corn and al- 
falfa than any country in the world; we 
rank fourth in wheat production; we al- 
ready grow more sugar than all the Brit- 
ish West Indies, and are beginning to ex- 
port a surplus. Why, in 1905 we sent 
four hundred and thirty-six thousand 
tons of wheat to England, against five 
hundred and seventy-two thousand from 
the United States and two hundred and 
fifty-four thousand from Canada, and we 
can grow wheat for Europe at half your 
cost. Within a few years your markets 
for farm products will be largely cut off 
by Argentina. You can’t prevent it; we 
are one of nature’s granaries, so near the 
sea that a five-hundred-mile level haul will 
tap our farthest fields, and yet we have 
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scarcely made a beginning with our land. 
You may soon be compelled to consume 
your own produce or to let it rot. 

“We are not in arrears as a nation with 
any of our foreign loans: our public debt 
is high, that I 
acknowledge, 
but we have 
needed the mon- 
ey for our ex- 
panding activi- 
ties, and we see 
no present rea- 
son why we 
should be fright- 
ened at it.” 

“But,” I broke 
in, “Iseeso much 
discontent in 
Buenos Aires—” 

“Have you no 
discontent at 
home?” he in- 
terrupted. “Your cities are full of mis- 
ery and agitation, and you know no more 
what to do with it than do we. There is 
discontent because we have not labor 
enough to dothe 
work, and with [| ‘ 
the rapidly ad- 
vancing stand- 
ard of living in 
the cities, work- 
men demand 
more. Such 
conditions are 
slow of adjust- 
ment, but dis- 
content in pros- 
perous times 
is not neces- 
sarily detri- 
mental.” 

“I see fault- 
finding with 
your railways, 
complaint of bad management, inadequate 
facilities, government red tape and inter- 
ference—” 


“Have you nothing like that in the 
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United States?” he rejoined. “I know of 
strikes there as well as here; of incompe- 
tent or dishonest transportation methods 
and blockaded traffic. These are only 
transitory problems; you will right them 
as we shall. It 
is a just criticism 
that our railways. 
do not handle 
with ease and fa- 
cility their grow- 
ing traffic, but 
the explanation 
is simple, and 
shows that in this 
respect you have 
the advantage of 
us. Our freightis 
chiefly outgoing; 
the railways too 
often carry the 
wagons (cars) 
back empty be- 
cause the rural population is not an extrav- 
agantly consuming class, such as you have 
in the United States. They are South Eu- 
ropeans who came here very recently and 

live parsimoni- 


Par ba | ously; if our 


freight cars were 
full both going 
and coming, the 
congestion 
would be avoid- 
ed, because then 
they could keep 
active all the 
year round; as 
it is now, only 
in times of har- 
vest can they 
use all the cars. 
But we arestudy- 


A SCHOOL BUILDING ing; we have 


sent experts 
to your coun- 
try to examine traffic conditions. Our 
railways have no immense land conces- 
sions as have yours, and can not of them- 
selves stimulate migration and settlement, 
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but we are learning. We have attempted 
one thing which you hardly dare mention: 
we own and operate one thousand five 
hundred miles of government railway, and 
do not find that it is revolutionary nor 
subversive of the relations between the 
state and the citizen. Generally speak- 
ing, too, the railways are prosperous. 
Last year’s gross receipts amounted to 
forty million dollars, and showed an in- 
crease not only in passenger traffic, but 
also in freight carried to the rural dis- 
tricts to meet a rising consumption. 
Look at these figures: during the past 
ten years our population increased forty- 
two per cent., the area of land under cul- 
tivation one hundred and sixty-seven per 
cent., and the railway mileage thirty-six 
per cent. Is not this a subject for honest 
rejoicing?” 

“But stories of graft in business and 


high places, even in government of- 
fices—” I insisted. 

“We have graft, more’s the pity. Have 
you nothing of the kind in the United 
States? Are you impeccable? Are your 
own laws always truly and honestly en- 
forced; are all your public officers saints, 
more than ours? I should like to see you 
try to prove that we have more rascals 
than you; the task would be difficult in- 
deed. Can’t you give us credit for hon- 
esty, serious-mindedness and sincere am- 
bitions? Such an attitude on your part 
will do much to foster a true and cordial 
friendship between us.” 

“And,” I went on, “I hear that in your 
Caja de Conversion there are held with- 
out security ninety million dollars in gold, 
which at any moment may be secretly 
withdrawn, leaving the bondholders with- 
out redress, hopeless of payment except 
in depreciated paper.” 

“Pardon me, senor,” he concluded, “I 
will not talk to you longer. You are like 
other Yankees; you come down here only 
to lecture, only to flaunt in our faces a 
superiority of achievement with a self- 
righteousness that savors of hypocrisy. 
We have our struggles, our triumphs, our 
millionaires, our labor, immigrant or race 
problems, our state jealousies, our fail- 
ures and our successes equally with you. 
You do not trade with us, you invest no 
money with us, your flag ig seldom seen, 
yet you presume to make yourselves the 
warden of the western hemisphere. Ar- 
gentina admires the United States; we 
follow with careful scrutiny your prog- 
ress and your development, but we refuse 
to be subject to your dictation. If you 
wish our trade, come for it; we will gladly 
welcome you and treat you as fairly as we 
treat England, Germany or Italy. If 
you have a worthy object, visit us, mingle 
with us, show us that we are all together 
in the great family of American nations ; 
what by experience you have learned to be 
wise, we will gladly learn in lessons from 
you; but do not dare to scold us, to hold 
yourselves aloof from us; do not assert 
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that you are nearer the goal of democracy 
than are we. You are not a democracy 
yet; you have in many ways defaced the 
standards years ago held before your- 
selves and us. If you continue the atti- 
tude of self-elected leader, we shall cease 
to respect you and find our guides else- 
where. If you can not concede a relative 
equality to us, in God’s name leave us to 
pursue our own path as we may best’ 
please.” 

It was a chastening lecture because of 
the substantial truth in what he said. Ar- 
gentina is no longer a glittering general- 
ity masking a revolution. She has learned 
the lesson that material prosperity makes 
for peace, and though temporarily she 
may be bloated by the bountifulness of 
her natural wealth and forget the deeper 
significances of education and morals, 
nevertheless she has the resources to 
carry her onward, and ambitions to jus- 
tify her claims that her powers are real. 
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The Avenida Mayo, crowned by a replica 
of our Capitol at Washington, typifies 
what her future may be, yet to walk 
through these busy strects and crowded 
markets convinces the stranger that the 
United States partakes but little in this 
activity. American tools and mechanical 
contrivances are frequently seen on sale, 
and the newspapers advertise American 
imports, but the trade is European. Yet 
here, as in Brazil, if one looks for them, 
can be found the two conjoined forces of 
education and commercial system. Their 
public school, begun by the genius of 
Sarmiento, is patterned after our own, 
and if it is not so complete as ours it is 
only because the people are not ready for 
it. The Morris mission schools have re- 
ceived the sanction of the government 
over the opposition of the church, and 
the Y. M. C. A. is headed by an Amer- 
ican; its members are English speaking, 
but efforts are making to establish a 
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Spanish branch. Dun’s Agency well il- 
lustrates the commercial fever: it doesn’t 
make as much noise as the phonograph 
or sparkle like the Montana diamond on 
Calle Florida, but it accomplishes what 
no other business there has succeeded in 
doing—it shows graphically the immen- 
sity of our enterprises and the expeditious 
routine by which the machinery moves. 
Dun’s has an international character, so 
that the Yankee, the Argentino, the Ger- 
man and the Jap stand together on one 
plane. 

In Buenos Aires no stranger can feel 
isolated from his world; its press receives 
telegrams from Paris, Hongkong, San- 


tiago and Indianapolis. There are dailies 


in Spanish, English, French, German 
and Italian; artistic, educational and 
commercial weeklies and reviews to suit 
every whim. The newspaper distemper is 
as virulent as it is in New York, and the 
sheets themselves, though never so yellow, 
are nearly as fond of sensations. They 
may not lead public opinion but they help 
to form it, sometimes from dubious stuff. 

Buenos Aires is modern in all respects ; 
the finest city in the new world, and if Ar- 
gentina can become a fit setting for her 
capital, she will disprove our complacent 
platitude that South America is not de- 
veloping her opportunitics as we think 
she should. Laggards there are, to be 
sure, even as in other parts of the world, 
but a newer energy is diffusing itself with 
undeniable life. 

Even little Paraguay, with its one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand square 
miles up the River Paraguay, is begin- 
ning to take notice. She has prospects, 
projects and visions of her own. Para- 
guay is the market gardener’s paradise, 
but the very bountifulness of nature 
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makes her people lazy. Land! Why, 
land can be had there for the asking, and 
the government is actually begging col-. 
onists to come and take it. Nor does 
Paraguay intend to be tied to the apron 
strings of Argentina; perpetually she 
must be subordinate to her big neighbors, 
Brazil and Argentina, because she has no 
outlet to the sea and must ship her prod- 


‘ucts overland to the Atlantic through 


Brazil or down the river, past the senti- 
nels of Argentina in the La Plata, but 
she refuses to listen to dictation and will 
buy or sell as she pleases, despite an oc- 
casional growl from the merchants in 
Buenos Aires. 

Yes, this storehouse of nature is only 
waiting for the proper genius to bring 
the key to all the treasures therein. The 
Indian would not and could not do it; he 
has sunken out of mind beneath the stress 
of the European; the earlier Spaniard did 
not do it, because his brain was full of 
other things, and his heart was set upon 
the deluding worth of gold; the Latin of 
to-day is a different being, he has the am- 
bitions, but he has not yet the industrial 
capacity nor the skill to devise the work 
necessary to reclaim the wilderness. The 
North European must add his share, but 
the spirit of freedom must be preserved 
or the whole fabric of America topples 
about our ears. These thoughts are un- 
avoidable as one glides quietly out of the 
splendid docks of Buenos Aires; the life , 
of the modern world has been breathed 
into her, but it flickers unstcadily as yet 
beyond her expanding horizons. What 
nation, what race will finally leave its in- 
delible stamp upon this rich and blessed 
land? He who answers this question 
solves the greatest riddle of the twentieth 
century. 


Mr. Hale’s next article will treat of Venezuela, the tropical little Republic just across the Caribbean, 
which has figured so largely in novels of adventure and romance. Venezuela has its soldiers of fortune, 
but it has, no less truly, a society far superior in culture to that boasted by many a traveler who has 
maligned a country he could not understand. Mr. Hale wi'l devote two papers to Venezuela, the 
most picturesque of all the South American states: the first, a vivid, sun-lit painting of the charming 
life of the whole country, will appear in March; the second, treating of Caracas, the capital city, and 
the darker shadows which rest upon Venezuela’s administration and industry, will follow in April. 
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in holidays. He boasted that 

throughout his long life he had never 
found one necessary. Happily, there are 
few like him, and the average healthy 
American of to-day looks forward to his 
or her vacation with the pleasurable an- 
ticipation every sane person possessed of 
ordinary vitality should feel. The old 
adage says, “All work and no play make 
Jack a dull boy,” and, like many another 
old saying, it is both trite and true. Sup- 
posing, therefore, we are agreed that 
we must have a rest from our labors once 
a year at least, the question is: how shall 
we spend it? 

Of course, if we have unlimited time 
and means, we may go to Saratoga, Paris, 
Kamchatka, or wherever fancy bids us, 
but most people must consider expense, 
and may go only as far as their too-short 
holiday will permit. Striking an average, 
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I think that two weeks is about all that 
most busy folk can spare, and they would, 
generally, rather keep their expenses down 
to one hundred dollars than let them ex- 
ceed that sum. 

Well, a good deal may be done in two 
weeks; and five crisp twenty-dollar bills 
will yield a vast amount of enjoyment if 
they be not broken too easily nor too 
often. Others have written of the glories 
of the seashore, of the allurements of 
fashionable hotels; I am going to recom- 
mend a trial of the simple-life days and 
nights passed in the open, with the heav- 
ens for a canopy and the murmur of some 
woodland stream for a lullaby. We who 
live on the American continent are espe- 
cially fortunate, seeing that no one can as 
yet be very far from some tract where 
nature rules supreme. We have our Maine 
woods, our Adirondack mountains, the 
pineries of Michigan, and farther off the 
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glorious ranges and prairies of the far 
West. Nay, beyond our borders, north of 
the St. Lawrence and of the Great Lakes, 
there is an even more inviting region be- 
cause of its delightful summer climate, 
and also because of the vast stretches of 
forest that have not been spoiled by the 
ax. Moreover, from many parts of the 
Eastern or Middle states the backwoods 
of Canada may be reached in a few hours 
and at slight expense. 

The life of the wild is much the same 
everywhere, and the woodsman, plainsman, 
or mountaineer has invariably learned to 
do without most of the things the city 
dweller deems indispensable. The motto 
of the camper might well be “Little we 
need,” and even when he has cut his outfit 
down to an apparent minimum he will 
bring back many an unused article. The 
three requisites are: food, clothing and 
shelter. 

Food is by all odds the most important 
subject to be considered, and yet I will 
hazard the assertion that it is the one re- 
ceiving the least attention, excepting at 
the hands of the experienced. <A strong 
man, accustomed to rough work, may per- 
haps require two and a half pounds of nu- 
tritious food each day, but few city men 
will consume so much; hence, if in making 
up your list of provisions you allow your- 
self two pounds of the proper kinds of 
food, you should have enough. Counting 
the days of your going and of your com- 
ing, this means that you will require from 
twenty to thirty pounds for cach member 
of the party, and in calculating bear in 
mind that the weight of the cans will not 
count as nourishment. The tyro is fond 
of loading himself down with canned 
dainties; leave the matter to him, and 
when you open the “chuck” bag you may 
find canned salmon, embalmed chicken, 
sweet biscuits and such lady-like food. 
Then, if you happen to have to face long 
paddling, or heavy portaging, there will 
come a time when you would give a good 
deal more than your loose cash for some- 
thing a little more substantial. Take the 
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advice of a man who has bought his ex- 
perience, and carry with you what the 
lumberman calls “hearty food.” 

To many the very suggestion of fat 
pork will be an abomination, but fat pork 
eaten in your own dining room and fat 
pork gloated over far back in the forest 
seem different. I think a diet of such 
greasy food in my own house would have 
as little attraction for me as for any man 
of my acquaintance, yet I must confess 
to having: enjoyed a piece of pork rind, 
and frozen into the bargain, more than I 
ever relished a dish prepared by the chef 
of some carayansary. But then I had 
been on short commons for a week, had 
worked like a beaver, and for the twelve 
preceding hours had not broken my fast. 

Take with you pork or bacon, a little 
fresh meat, some preserved milk—not 
cream, that docs not keep—tea, coffee, 
sugar, salt, pepper, sea biscuits, jam, or 
butter, if the weather permit, and when 
one of the party is a fair cook you may 
add flour and baking powder. Dried ap- 
ples are always worth taking, unless you 
prefer evaporated peaches or prunes. Put 
all these things into cotton bags just 
large enough to hold them, and tag cach 
bag. My system of tagging is to tie on 
a small wooden label having notches cut 
in the sides; then you can pick out the 
bag you need, even in the dark. For in- 
stance, one notch might mean tea, two 
notches coffee, and so on. A little whisky 
or other spirits is a good thing to have on 
hand, but it has an exasperating way of 
evaporating before the crisis arises dur- 
ing which it might be really useful. An 
old Indian campmate, when asked if noth- 
ing had been forgotten, nothing over- 
looked, confessed that, in his opinion, suf- 
ficient “buctawitch” had not been pro- 
vided. One of the party said: “Nonsense ; 
we have got too much of that stuff al- 
ready.” To which the sachem replied, m 
a voice full of conviction: “Too much; 
just enough!” Showing that a difference 
of opinion must be allowed for. 

Next to food in importance comes cloth- 
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ing. The fashion of the wilds is simple; 
garments are usually few in number, stout 
of texture, and, I was about to add, incon- 
spicuous, only I recalled just in time a 
vision of certain Mackinaws, the sight of 
which set the very dogs howling. When 
you get far enough back the cut of your 
clothes will not matter, except in so far as 
your freedom of movement is affected. 
Neither the woodsfolk nor the bears will 
care whether you wear a jumper or a 
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Prince Albert, though you will find that a 
short coat has many advantages over a 
long one. It is not so likely to catch in 
the fallen tree trunks you may have to 
crawl over very many times each day. 
There is, of course, nothing like wool; 
flannel shirts, homespun clothing, soft 
hats and good sensible boots are generally 
best. If you are to take a canoe trip the 
Indian moccasin is easier on the canoe and 
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easier on the foot, but for a city man to 
attempt to walk over a stony portage in 
thin moccasins is to invite profanity. 

Shelter is a mere matter of habit. The 
greatest master of the art of killing men 
—Napoleon—found that his troops were 
more healthy when bivouacking than when 
living in tents. In his day they had not 
learned the trick of dodging microbes, and 
his fighting men would probably not have 
recognized a pneumococcus had they met 
one, but he found out, practically, 
as we have through the teaching of 
science, that ventilation is the one 
great secret of good health. If four 
or five men will crowd into a small 
tent, close the flap tightly, and take 
extraordinary pains to keep the 
night air from making its way in 
under the walling, they ought to 
accept their headaches next morn- 
ing in a philosophical spirit. In 
summer I have often used a small, 
closed tent made out of cotton drill- 
ing, though I have generally left 
the end open, excepting for a cur- 
tain of mosquito netting. But in 
cool weather I have found an open 
lean-to tent preferable, for you may 
then have a fire that will keep you as 
warm as toast through a long, cold 
night. Many a time have we burned 
a large rock maple between the early 
dusk of a winter’s afternoon and the 
rising of the laggard sun next 
morning; and, while the flames shot 
a dozen feet into the air and the 
sparks danced merrily among the 
dark spruce boughs overhead, I 
have laughed with the very glee of 
living and thought how much better off I 
was than any potentate whatsoever. 

Of course, the fisherman and the hunter 
will not forget to take the implements of 
their crafts. As a rule, fishing goes bet- 
ter with the ordinary vacation than hunt- 
ing, because the open seasons on birds and 
beasts do not, generally, begin until some- 
what late in the fall, while the speckled 
trout, or the game black bass are at their 
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best when the days are long. Although 
the fly fisherman may consider himself a 
notch or two above his brother of the bait 
rod, and although we, most of us, think it 
just a little bit more sportsmanlike to use 
the fly, yet it must be allowed that bait as 
a rule catches far more fish than feathers 
and tinsel. If you are a novice, take a 
bait rod weighing eight or nine ounces, a 
multiplying reel, a silk line, some Do- 
wagiac minnows, and some snelled hooks, 
and I would wager you will not go far 
wrong. The experienced fisherman will 
do as the rest of us do—carry two or three 
rods and enough tackle to stock a small- 
sized store—and then these few 
remarks may be skipped as super- 
fluous. 

In the fall, when the birds are 
ripe, a good, sensible, twelve-bore 
shotgun, having one barrel cylin- 
der and the other choke, will meet 
the requirements of the case as far 
as partridge, quail or duck are con- 
cerned, If you are up to date you 
will choose a hammerless gun and 
smokeless powder. In the way of 
rifles, should you intend going to 
a region where there are deer, I do 
not think you can find a more de- 
lightful little weapon than the thir- 
ty-thirty Winchester; at least, I 
am perfectly satisfied with mine, 
and have good reason to be, for it 
has brought down an_ eight-hundred- 
pound moose ere this. 

The New Yorker is fortunate in having 
the wilds of Long Island so near, East- 
ward of Patchogue, or Huntington, there 
are extensive scrub oak forests that harbor 
fair quantities of game, while the bays of 
the south shore are famous waters for 
wild fowl each fall, but unfortunately too 
late to yield sport to the vacationist. 

The state of Maine is famous wherever 
men gather who are followers of either 
rod or gun. To name one-half of the lo- 
calities that might be recommended safely 
would occupy more space than this article 
is destined to fill; either in summer or in 


fall you can make no mistake in visiting 
Moosehead, the Rangeleys, or the Alla- 
gash. 

As a camping ground the Adirondacks 
are hard to beat. They are more beautiful 
even than Maine, and are magnificently 
served by two of our greatest transporta- 
tion companies, but their palmy days, 
from the viewpoint of the sportsman, are 
over. You may get fair fishing and some 
wing shooting, and later on a chance to 
bring down a deer, but by comparison 
with the Canadian wilds the sport to be 
had in the Adirondacks is tame and unin- 
teresting. A somewhat longer ride would 
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take you to Quebec, Montreal or Toronto, 
and with these as centers the sporting 
grounds available are simply bewildering 
in their almost unlimited extent. From 
Montreal, or Toronto, you may reach the 
Algonquin National Park, two thousand 
feet above the sea, and two hundred miles 
north of the city of Toronto; here you 
have a climate that in summer is as near 
perfection as this sphere can supply, and 
if you are a fisherman you have a choice 
of twelve hundred lakes, each one a fine 
fishing water. You may take to your 
canoe and paddle in and out of these 
charming waterways, landing salmon 
trout that often tip the beam at twenty 
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pounds, or cast cither bait or fly over 
brook trout that are so unsophisticated 
that they accept every challenge. The best 
fishing months are May, August, Septem- 
her and October. 

Temagami, a peerlessly beautiful lake, 
northwest of the Algonquin Park, is an- 
other famous camping spot, but for the 
man who has neither time nor dollars to 
spare, is perhaps not so suitable as other 
resorts that are nearer to hand, though 
it would be possible to visit it in the two 
weeks we have assumed our outing to last, 
without overdrawing our modest account. 

From Montreal the Laurentian high- 
lands may be reached by a short railway 
journey, and for small trout and quietly 
beautiful scenery this region is hard to 
equal—only vou should speak French to 
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gather its full charm, as the habitant 
farmer, more often than not, can under- 
stand but little English. 

Quaint old Quebee city, historical to the 
very foundations, stands at the gateway 
to the Lake St. John country, the home 
of the land-locked salmon and of the big 
squarc-tailed trout, and farther down the 
St. Lawrence are the maritime provinces, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, where the village urchins 
are all born fishermen and each youth is 
a good shot from the practice that is his 
upon the moose, caribou and bear of his 
native forests. 

And, let me repeat, cach and every trip 
herein outlined is within your reach if you 
have two weeks at your disposal and one 
hundred dollars to spare. 


“AND THE NIGHT IS SERENE” 


By William J. Lampton 


IE down, O Soul, to rest and peace, 
The night serene brings sweet surcease 
To toil and trial, and the day 
Of tribulation fades away. 


Life’s labor done, the night serene 

Lets fall its curtain on the scene, 

And from the restful shadows, clear, 
Come hopeful dreams to raise and cheer 
The wearied spirits, ill or good, 

Which struggled ever as they could. 


The night serene, to slave and free, 

Comes, in its silent charity 

Of grateful rest and blessed sleep, 

To those who smile and those who weep; 
Enfolding in its calm embrace 

The tired runners in the race 

Who win or lose, it lulls to rest 

Upon its gentle, kindly breast 

The strong who stand, the weak who lean— 
God’s mercy is the night serene. 


a 
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THE DRAMA 


EBRUARY is now the dullest month in 

the year. Every one admits it. In the 
North it is freezing, slushing, sleeting; the 
skies are gray or black; houses smoke-be- 
grimed; the winter clothing getting shabby; 
amusements at low ebb; milk of human kind- 
ness almost dried up; crimes rage; suicides 
are numerous. In the South it is raining. 
The red roads are all but 
bottomless; the buzzards 
hang menacing; the crows 
shiver and croak; there is 
nothing doing. On the 
ocean the black and white 
waters look as cruel as 
death. The ships plunge 
and toss over the sad waste; 
the first-class passengers 
drink more than usual; the 
second-class passengers are 
disagreeable with each 
other; the folk in the 
steerage no longer sing or 
play games on the deck. 
Business is poor; a heavy 
torpor lies over everything. 
It seems unlikely that 
spring ever will come, and 
the memories of summer 
are dimmed and faded. 

There must be a reason for this. And 
there is! It comes from the decay of the 
valentine. Young love droops; birds no 
longer mate; the poets have gone into busi- 
ness, and the earth has turned cold. The 
date of the death of the valentine can not be 
ascertained precisely, but every one knows 
it was done by a Sense of Humor—a skulk- 
ing, murderous, ribald Sense of Humor. 
This Sense of Humor got up a propaganda 
against the valentine. It went around but- 
tonholing people and saying: 

“Now, really, you know, this love and 
dove business is quite too absurd. There’s 
no use to vary it. Nothing you can do, no 
device or phraseology or originality can pre- 
vent the valentine madness from being lov- 
ish and dovish. It’s fatal to your prospects 


as a lover so much as to recognize the day. 
And anyway, this sprawling chirography of 
yours—does that suit itself to tenderness, 
pray? In the old days, when a lady could 
put five stanzas of eight lines each on a 
sheet of note paper, and decorate them with 
Gloire Dijon roses or forget-me-nots, incar- 
nadined hearts and dripping arrows, it was 
all very well. That was 
‘when the world was so 
new and all.’ But now— 
well, really, you know, it 
won't do.’’ 

It even is rumored that 
the Sense of Humor vis- 
ited the thrushes, the 
vireos, the mocking birds 
and the flickers and ha- 
rangued them. At any 
rate, there is no more 
billing and cooing in Feb- 
ruary, no anxiety about 
bird building material, no 
rows over desirable sites 
for nests, with all modern 
improvements, in the 
crotches and hollows of 
the trees. 

Of course, February 
got discouraged. Any 
month would, at insults and negligences so 
manifest and so undeserved. She ceased to 
take an interest in life, and degenerated into 
a veritable old slouch, with a tousled land- 
scape, a sullen brow, bleared eyes and a 
dragging gait. If you try to shove her 
along, she turns like the virago she is and 
rages. She outstays the time allotted for her 
one time in four. No romance lingers about 
her. She who was once the adored of lovers 
is now the hated of all men. Which goes to 
show that a Sense of Humor is almost as 
fatal to true and idyllic blessedness as Cal- 
umny itself. 


O* every hand is heard complaint of the 
lack of skilled labor. From the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, in every village, on every 
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farm, in every domestic establishment, some 
form of skilled labor is required. But the 
comforting reflection comes that America 
has reached her nadir in this respect. There 
is an almost universal reaction against this 
slovenly workmanship. Employers are de- 
manding and insisting upon better service, 
and in the ranks of the workmen, even, there 
is a growing aspiration. The labor unions 
have, inadvertently, exercised a deleterious 
influence upon workmanship, for the reason 
that slipshod work has demanded and se- 
cured as high a price as work of good qual- 
ity. But this is a phase. Sooner or later the 
cry for good work must be answered. It 
devolves on our educational overseers to 
arouse in the young the enthusiasm for 
fine workmanship. They alone can do it. 
And they are beginning to feel their re- 
sponsibility in this direction. 


quoted in an interview as saying that his 
connection with missions gives him such in- 
formation as to enable him to say that Leo- 
pold is “fa wise and humane ruler.” This is 
too little for the cardinal to say, or too much. 
Leopold is either three million times a mur- 
derer, the most consummate fiend of modern 
times, a man whose miser’s greed has led 
him coldly to more atrocities than the heat 
of war should incite a tiger to, or he is 
basely slandered. In the one case the car- 
dinal may well blush to have been heard in 
his defense. In the other, the mere state- 
ment of any man, however eminent and re- 
spected, can not clear the blackened name. 
In the meantime the world is likely to go on 
believing that the cardinal is mistaken, and 
that the pitiful wail from the Congo is a 
true call to the great heart of mankind for 
succor from Leopold the Accursed. 


A RENARD AUTOMOBILE PASSENGER TRAIN IN FRANCE 


ILLIAM Watson wrote “The Purple 
East” and lost the laureateship. He 
“put the wreath of England by 
To shake her guilty heart with song 
sublime,” 
and in so doing he added to the historic list 
of surnamed sovereigns a new name. Along 
with Charles the Bold, Pepin le Bref, Wil- 
liam the Silent, Ivan the Terrible, and their 
fellows, he inscribed the Sultan’s cognomen 
as “Abdul the Damned.” The terror of the 
Congo—if we may believe the testimony of 
witnesses—calls for a like posting of the 
royal name of Leopold of Belgium. The 
title of “Leopold the Accursed” has seemed 
a proper epithet by which posterity might 
attest its esteem for that great villain; but 
recent happenings would seem to call for 
delay in bestowing it. Cardinal Gibbons is 


PROPOSITION to take all children 

under fourteen years of age from fac- 
tories and other places of employment and 
send them to school has been made by N. O. 
Nelson, a millionaire manufacturer, to the 
women’s clubs of St. Louis. Mr. Nelson is 
to pay the children half the amount they 
would receive for their work, and the clubs 
the other half. The clubs have yet to give 
their decision, and, pending it, Mr. Nelson 
has undertaken to do the work himself. He 
has investigated for several weeks past every 
application to the truant officer for permits 
for children under age to work in the fac- 
tories, and has, at the present writing, found 
seven worthy cases. Each week these chil- 
dren call at Nelson’s office and receive the 
money they would have been paid for work- 
ing—an average of $3 a week. Then the 
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children have been returned to their schools. 
In less than one-third of the cases investi- 
gated by Mr. Nelson did he find the people 
to be actually in need of the children’s serv- 
ices. 

It is a well-known fact that settlement 
workers, truant officers and charity workers 
are strongly incredulous concerning the need 
of child labor. The child of twelve who 
supports his widowed mother is, they say, a 
frequent character in fiction, but a difficult 
thing to find in fact. The amount earned by 
a child is too inappreciable to be reckoned 
with; and it is generally held that the state, 
county or city will exercise a wiser economy 
by assisting families in need, or by caring 
for them in institutions, and preserving the 
strength of growing children. The man or 
woman whose vitality has been exhausted 
and whose will and cheerfulness have been 


undermined by monotonous and exhausting 
work during early childhood is, from a so- 
ciological point of view, the greatest expense 
in which the public can indulge. Slovenly 
in habit, bitter and broken, ready to receive 
seeds of anarchy, and likely to fill a pau- 
per’s grave, these driven children of our 
commercial system are objects of heart- 
breaking pathos, and a shame and menace. 
It might be feared by those unacquainted 
with the subject that Mr. Nelson of St. 
Louis has taken upon himself a task impos- 
sible for even a millionaire to perform, but 
time will prove that this is not the case. 


T looks as if Mr. Arthur C. Benson, for- 

merly master at Eton, and now fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, had stirred 
up a hornets’ nest at that great public school 
through his “Upton Letters.” This delight- 
ful book was first published anonymously, 
but the name of the author leaked out, and 
since then there has been trouble. The sec- 
ond edition has just been printed with the 
author’s name on the title-page and with a 
preface in which he says that, although he 
took pains to fill his book with imaginary 
portraits, yet his friends and colleagues at 
Eton have been much annoyed by the pic- 
tures presented. 

This Mr. Benson regrets, but he does not 
retreat from his attitude toward the kind 
of education in vogue in the large English 
schools, but which he acknowledges will be 
hard to change as long as the university en- 
trance examinations remain as they are. 

In his eyes the present system of public- 
school education in England is a grave mis- 
take, the time given to Latin and Greek he 
considers mostly time wasted, and that the 
whole method results rather in the stultify- 
ing of the boys’ powers than in the devel- 
opment of their minds. He declares that 
boys arrive at school at the beginning of the 
year “with fair intelligence, and quite dis- 
posed to work; and at the other end one sees 
depart a corresponding set of young gen- 
tlemen who know nothing, and are pro- 
foundly cynical about all intellectual 
things,” and goes on to say, “I am myself 
the victim of this kind of education; I began 
Latin at seven and Greek at nine, and when 
I left Cambridge I did not know either of 
them well. I could not sit in an armchair 
and read either a Greek or a Latin book, 
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and I had no desire to do it. . . It is 
nothing short of infamous that any one 
should, after an elaborate education, have 
been so grossly uneducated.” Against this 
system Mr. Benson says he has argued with 
his colleagues, but in vain. The belief that 
a knowledge of Latin and Greek constitutes 
education is too firmly rooted in the British 
mind to be shaken by one man’s views, how- 
ever reasonable, and the substitute proposed 
by the author is not calculated to reassure a 
timid or conservative soul. His idea of a 
really good education for boys is, Latin for 
most, Greek for only a few. All should be 
taught French thoroughly; modern history, 
chiefly English; modern geography, a very 
little mathematics and a little elementary 
science. Such boys, he believes, would be 
well educated. 

Mr. Benson also finds great fault with the 
methods of teaching in use in England, and 
such changes as he advocates are all to- 
ward a system which has been in vogue in 
this country for some time, which recalls 
Edward Everett’s saying of over eighty 
years ago that, as regards education, Amer- 
ica had everything to learn from Germany, 
but nothing from England. 

To the average Briton the changes sug- 
gested by Mr. Benson would seem almost 
sacrilegious, but of late years there are 
signs that more than one English educator 
would be glad to see something adopted 
more practical than the classical education 
given by the universities, having realized 
the force of Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s opinion, 
who, over thirty years ago, said, in an essay 
on “Aristocracy and Democracy,” that “the 
uselessness of Greek in industry and com- 
merce was a guarantee that those who had 
to earn their bread would never find time to 
master it.” 


X-SECRETARY Paul Morton is quoted 

as saying that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have power over intra- 
state as well as interstate rates, but that 
such a power could not be constitutionally 
exercised. It is difficult to see why this could 
not as constitutionally be done as anything 
else necessary to the accomplishment of 
justice in rates, notwithstanding some judi- 
cial decisions in support of Mr. Morton’s 
view. The whole question of rate control is 
up for re-examination now, and the binding 
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force of precedents based upon an undevel- 
oped failway situation may be regarded as 
weakened. If rates within a state are be- 
yond the control of the commission, then a 
way remains open for the granting of spe- 
cial favors to certain shippers in intra-state 
business which would be quite as subversive 
of equality and justice as the private rail- 
way charge, for instance, or the rebate, both 
of which have been declared illegal and 
criminal. The whole fabric of railway com- 
merce is, in fact, a unit, and any effective 
scheme of rate regulation must so regard it. 
Rates favored by the commission or com- 
plained of by shippers or by the public will 
turn out to be proper or improper, just or 
unjust, remunerative or confiscatory, by rea- 
son of their relation to the whole body of 
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rates, and not because of the scale of inter- 
state rates only; and in the light of present 
conditions it does not seem likely that the 
courts will postpone the right to act on these 
principles until a constitutional amendment 
covering the point can be adopted—which 
means indefinite postponement and, it may 
be, the failure of the whole movement for 
rate regulation. 


ft sarees is something about the platform 
for political action recently adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor that re- 
minds one of the “People’s Charter” which 
filled conservative England with alarm in 
the early decades of Victoria, and was the 
dynamic back of many of the most impor- 
tant British reforms. Chartism had in its 
platform demands for universal male suf- 
frage; the Federation asks for woman suf- 
frage. Chartism had to demand voting by 
ballot, that universal fact of to-day. Chart- 
ism asked for annual parliaments. We suf- 
fer from a plague of legislatures and con- 
gresses. Chartism was forced to agitate for 
the abolition of property qualifications for 
legislators, for paid legislators, and for 
equal representation as between constitu- 
encies. Our new chartists are not troubled 
about similar grievances. The bitterness and 
terror with which the privileged classes re- 
ceived these very reasonable and mild sug- 
gestions of the radicals of 1838 arouse our 
wonder. What would the British conserv- 
atives have said had there been added to 
these the following planks of the Minne- 
apolis platform of our chartists: Free 
schools and compulsory education; abolition 
of the injunction in labor disputes; a univer- 
sal eight-hour day; a weekly holiday, on 
Sunday or some other day; abandonment of 
the contract system in public work; munic- 
ipal ownership of public utilities; no sweat- 
shops; workshop inspection, both factory 
and home; employers’ liability for personal 
injuries of workmen; the nationalization of 
the telegraph and telephone; abolition of 
child labor; playgrounds for children in all 
cities; public bath-houses; sanitary plumb- 
ing to be required by law in the plans for all 
dwellings for which building permits are 
granted; the issuance of ail money by the 
government? A good deal larger order than 
that of 1838, and yet not rousing a great 
deal of excitement. 


O you remember in Stevenson’s “A 
Lodging for the Night” the commis- 
eration of Francois Villon for the poor 
woman of the street who had frozen to death 
while still she had a coin in her stocking? 
What would have been his emotions could 
he have heard of the case of Fred Cejek, 
who leaped from a window and dashed him- 
self to death while still he had $1,000 in his 
pocket? Think of having $1,000 and then 
not imagination enough to perceive its po- 
tentialities! What a long way a thousand 
dollars can carry a man! What speculation 
with destiny it offers him! New lands, new 
loves, new friends, new hopes, fresh activ- 
ities—all these may be had for a thousand 
dollars, if one have luck on his side and an 
appetite for adventure. Even if $1,000 be 
divided by a hundred, there still remains a 
chance or two! And a dime, they say, has 
now and then paid the entrance fee to good 
fortune. At the last desperate exigency it 
still is worth while to make another throw. 


Me: Henry Worthington Loomis, the 
well-known composer, has his own 
ideas about American folk-songs. He says 
there is music being made to-day “which 
vibrates from sea to sen” and which is, lit- 
erally, the folk-song of America. He refers 
to the street melody, to ragtime, and all the 
light, tuneful utterance of the people who 
actually do the music-making, while the 
much-instructed theoretical musicians pro- 
duce a learned cacophony with little to rec- 
ommend it save its musical mathematics. As 
for the street song, as Mr. Loomis says, 
“Every one hums it, every piano-organ 
grinds it out, every theater and every home 
echoes with it, our folk-music. Street-music 
is folk-music; that fact we must always bear 
in mind.” 

These melodious tunes, he says, are born 
every day in obscurity. “We forget who 
composed them, if we ever knew,” he says, 
“but we could always place them geograph- 
ically, as we could never do with an over- 
ture or a symphony by an American.” The 
overtures and symphonies, he is frank to de- 
clare, usually are but European echoes, 
while the vital characteristic of the United 
States folk-song is the “‘nowness.” 

“Stop for a moment,” he says, “and think 
how various are the qualities that enter into 
the make-up of our popular music. Its mel- 
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The well-known student of bird-life, author of " The Song 
of the Cardinal,” * What I Have Done With Birds,” etc. 


ody is spontaneous, bright, idiomatic, indi- 
vidual—its harmony is positively new and 
suggestive, though crude; but, best of all, its 
marvelous rhythm, its unique ragtime, is 
what makes it stand out as the most inter- 
esting folk-music in the world. Here are 
rhythms that would have caused Brahms to 
hold his breath with astonishment and de- 
light. It is the stone that the builders re- 
jected, but it will become the head of the 
corner. While our distinguished musicians 
have had their eyes on Europe, the humbler 
folk, who would not know a symphony from 
a clinic, stayed at home and sang. Their 
song was crude, untutored, often vulgar, but 
it struck no uncertain note—it was Amer- 
ican. It had the most important quality— 
its own identity. There is not an American 
in a thousand who would fail to recognize 
one of his country’s street tunes anywhere 
in the world, but he has always been in- 
structed that folk-music is impossible in the 
United States, and is therefore slow to ap- 
prehend the significance of his impression.” 

One thing is certain: he will require only 
the very slightest encouragement to pro- 
claim abroad his delight in such classics as 
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“Waltz Me Around Again, Willie.” That 
irresistible ballad, setting forth the infatua- 
tion of the waltzing girl and the sad martyr- 
dom of poor Willie Fitzgibbons, tickles the 
humorous American to the very core of his 
consciousness; the very epitome of the waltz 
of youth and care-free nights is in its 
rhythm and melody, and the spirit is com- 
pletely and absolutely American. Of course, 
to set the charms of ‘Waltz Me Around 
Again, Willie,’ down in cold black and 
white is horribly like painting the lily; but 
it must be understood that the writer, al- 
though capable, for one brief moment, of 
this cold analysis of that most “peaches and 
creamy” ballad, would not remain either 
cold or analytic were its seductive notes to 
fall upon his ear. Indeed, the mental sug- 
gestion is overpowering, and this paragraph 
is discontinued for the purpose of whistling 
“Round, and around and around.” 


PesHone may not be an ordinary theme 
for editorial comment, but the impartial 
will admit that many a duller subject has 
been employed in editorial columns. As a 
matter of fact, every man and woman is in- 
terested in fashions. From the cowboy to the 
millionaire, from the hobo to the clergy- 
man, there are sartorial proprieties and im- 
proprieties. The school boy is the slave of 
fashion; the very kindergarten baby will 
weep if required to wear something that she 
recognizes as not in the mode; and the girls 
and women, when they do not aim to express 
themselves happily in their clothes, are so 
violently in protest against fashion as to be, 
to all intents and purposes, quite as much 
the victims of the question as if theirs were 
the frantic desire to be the glass of fashion. 
For any living creature in a civilized coun- 
try to affirm that he or she is entirely inde- 
pendent of fashion is out of the question. 

Therefore, the statement of Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, made upon landing at New York 
the other day, is of interest. A reporter 
asked her if she had brought back many 
Paris clothes. 

“No,” she said, “I did not. I brought 
back few, for the reason that I think Amer- 
ican-made gowns are far better than those 
one gets in Paris. The materials are more 
durable, they are better made, and the dress- 
maker of this country, to my mind, is more 
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original in her ideas than are the dress- 
makers of Paris. The American woman is 
the best dressed in the world, because she is 
not bound by style. She is original, and her 
individuality is expressed in her garments. 
In Paris that is not so. Women there are 
slaves to mode. They are all of a pattern.” 

Mrs. Fish expressed herself happily and 
accurately, and it may be commented addi- 
tionally that the last few years have brought 
a marked independence in costuming among 
American women. There used to be a good 
deal of timidity among fashionable women, 
but this no longer is the case. A charming 
individuality now is apparent; vivacity or 
austerity, dignity or esprit—all the idiosyn- 
crasies of temperament—may now express 
themselves subtly in the costume. It is true 
that American originality is showing itself 
in this esthetic manner. 


HE ship subsidy bill is making another 

bid for passage. It is one of those meas- 
ures which possess a strange and ominous 
vitality outside of their merits. Something 
beneath or above public opinion revitalizes 
it whenever it seems killed. It has now been 
advanced in its parliamentary career to a 
point from which a quick rush might carry 
it through. A cabinet member has felt out 
public opinion in a notable address with 
such success that the president has given the 
measure a sort of equivocal support in a 
message. And yet, where is there any pub- 
lic desire for a ship subsidy? It is merely 
a demand that the people be taxed for the 
support of an industry which can not stand 
on business principles. We have long pur- 
sued the national policy of discouraging im- 
ports as harmful to the importing country. 
At the same time we have been at all times 
a great exporting nation. Exports without 
imports has been the ideal to which with 
more or less success we have striven. Our 
success has been such that our excess of ex- 
ports over imports has been the thing to 
which we have pointed as the proof of our 
prosperity. Exports without imports, how- 
ever, must be fatal to our merchant marine, 
since its ships must go laden outward bound 
and come home in ballast, or we should 
suffer from an influx of imports. This de- 
cline of the merchant marine, which theory 
would predict, we have actually experienced. 
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Fifty years or more ago we were among the 
greatest of the nations in the world’s carry- 
ing trade. Our protective policy, under 
which we have so expanded our manufac- 
turing industries, has not been conducive to 
the rehabilitation of our merchant marine. 
Now the proposal is, having taxed out of 
existence the importing which makes for- 
eign commerce profitable, that we shall tax 
ourselves further to make a one-way com- 
merce profitable. Nowhere does there seem 
a great public demand for this. The iron- 
masters, who so greatly benefit by the tariff, 
would like this additional plum, which would 
come to them in contracts for the building 
of the subsidized ships. It would be a pleas- 
ant thing to contemplate if we could have 
direct lines to South America. But when the 
lines will pay they will be built. And in the 
meantime our industries seem to be doing 
quite well without them. One would like to 
see a popular vote on this single question of 
the ship subsidy. The measure may pass 
congress; but that it would survive the refer- 
endum not even its most ardent advocates 
can well claim. 
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THE HORTICULTURIST 
By Albert Lee 


HERE was a phleginatie old otter 
Who cherished a fondness for botany, 
He loved in his garden to potter 
With tulips and bulbs when he got any. 


To arboriculture he drifted 
By a plain evolution of destiny, 
And all his attention he shifted 
From flora to Ulma@ Palestine. 


He trimmed all his trees and his flowers 
Into forms that were odd and artistic, 
And he really obtained in his bowers 
An cffect that was quite realistic. 


But a sudden conceit one day seized him, 
And he found in his manifold duties 

The chance to indulge in what pleased him 
By raising American Beauties. 


Whereat, as he silently pondered 
And gazed at the plants he'd been trimming, 
He thought of the time he had squandered 
While his personal glory was dimming. 


So he said: “T will now take these roses 
And trim them and train them and snip them, 
I'll mold them to one of my poses 
And like to my features I'll clip them.” 


Which he did, without any delaying, 

And the subject to carve that he chose is 
The cause of his constantly saying 

He was first to make “‘otter of roses.” 


COMMON SENSE AND 
THE PLAY 


There are many plays in which if the 
characters exercised a little common sense 
or asked an obvious question, the complica- 
tions would be straightened out and the 
play would suddenly stop long before it 
reached its destined end. Edward E. Rose, 
the playwright, best known for his drama- 
tizations, was discussing with a friend a 
play of this type. 

“Why doesn’t the heroine ask the hero 


such and such a question at the end of the 
second act?” the friend asked. 

“Because,” Mr. Rose replied, “if she did 
she'd be discharged.” 


EDIBLE CHARMS 


By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


F old, the Hero’s checks were thin 
He often starved, and thirsted. too, 
But since he met the Heroine 
He has not lacked for bread or brew. 
Here’s one young person, half-divine, 
Who almost drives him to despair, 
With this advantage—he can dine 
On “tawny squirrel.” That’s her hair! 


Perhaps a darker comes his way, 
Endowed by novelist expert 

With “chestnut” locks. Marrons glacés? 
There’s nothing nicer for dessert. 

One shows a warm “burnt orange” tint; 
Another holds the cheerful shine 

Of winter firelight, and its glint 
Delicious, in her “‘hair’s dark wine.” 


Not these alone; her “cherry lip,” 
Her “olive skin,” her “peachy cheeks,” 
Her “filbert nails” with rosy tip, 
Provide him, sure, with all he seeks. 
Game, fruit, hors d’euvres, dessert, and last 
The richest, most preferred of wines 
Are ready; he may end his fast. 
Monsieur is served! The Hero dines! 


THE HIGH AND THE LOW 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


HE black-bird to the bovine spoke: 
“Soft beams thy gentle eye— 
Oh, sweetest cow, but hear my croak, 
And far away we'll hie.” 


The bovine mildly switched her tail; 
She swung it to and fro. 

“For people of my social scale 
Tis properer to low.” 


The other’s plea each, firm, denied ; 
And steadfast in their mode, 

Away the black-bird, stubborn, hied, 
The bovine, stubborn, lowed. 


By permission of Mr. W. Scott Thurber Copyright, 1907, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


In defending the Federal idea against the advocates of state’s 
rights, Webster said, in his Reply to Hayne, 1830: “I wish no 
new powers drawn to the general government; but I confess I 
rejoice in whatever tends to strengthen the bond that unites us.” 
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OUR DUAL GOVERNMENT 
By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


T is not strange that from the very 

beginning there has been a conflict 
between the federal government and the 
state governments. It could not be other- 
wise. The line between two states can 
be drawn upon the earth’s surface and 
marked by pillars or a wall; the boun- 
dary line between two nations can be lo- 
cated and established by visible monu- 
ments; but it is different when we come 
to deal with theories of government and 
with ideas. In the realm of thought 
words serve as pillars and sentences as 
boundary walls, but words are subject 
to definition and sentences to construc- 
tion—and some human tribunal must be 
entrusted with the authority to define 
and construe. 

Our forefathers had even a greater 
difficulty in drafting the constitution. In 
addition to differences of opinion as to 


the meaning of words and as to the inter- 
pretation of phrases, they were at vari- 
ance concerning theories of government, 
methods of administration and the bal- 
ancing of powers. They were agreed in 
desiring an independent government, 
and they recognized that the Articles of 
Confederation were insufficient to sup- 
port such a government as was needed, 
but the members of the convention rep- 
resented all shades of political opinion 
and all degrees of confidence in a repub- 
lican form of government. Besides two 
distinct schools of thought, led, respect- 
ively, by Jefferson and Hamilton, there 
were those who stood between the ex- 
tremes and endeavored to compromise 
conflicting opinions. 

Jefferson was not a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, but he was al- 
ready recognized as an exponent of the 
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most democratic element, while Hamil- 
ton, a member of the convention, was 
the champion of the most conservative 
position. The controversy was not sec- 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


At the recent banquet of the Gridiron Club of Washington, the 
spectacle was humorously presented of the President in the year 
1917 erasing the chalk boundaries between the states and leaving 
the central government supreme—precisely the policy for which 
Hamilton argued in his “ Federalist” papers, one hundred and 
twenty years ago. 


tional, for delegates from the same state 
were to be found on opposing sides of 
fundamental propositions. 


HAMILTON’S PLAN 


Alexander Hamilton contended with 
great ability and earnestness for a cen- 
tralized, consolidated and _ aristocratic 
government. He presented a draft of 
his plan and defended it at length; his 
speech, as reported at the time by Mad- 
ison and afterward approved by Hamil- 
ton himself, is preserved in the debates 
on the adoption of the federal constitu- 
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tion. The Hamilton plan contained the 
following general provisions: 

First. The supreme legislative power 
of the United States of America to be 
vested in two different bodies of men; 
the one to be called the assembly, the 
other the senate. 

Second. The assembly to consist of 
persons elected by the people, to serve 
for three years. 

Third. The senate to consist of per- 
sons elected to serve during good beha- 
vior; their election to be made by elect- 
ors chosen for that purpose by the 
people. 

Fourth. The supreme executive au- 
thority of the United States to be vested 
in a governor, to be elected to serve dur- 
ing good behavior; the election to be 
made by electors chosen by the people in 
the election districts aforesaid. The au- 
thorities and functions of the executive 
to be as follows: to have a negative on 
all laws about to be passed, and the ex- 
ecution of all laws passed, etc. 


Tenth. All laws of the particular 
states contrary to the constitution or laws 
of the United States to be utterly void; 
and the better to prevent such laws being 
passed, the governor or president of each 
state shall be appointed by the general 
government, and shall have a negative 
upon the laws about to be passed in the 
state in which he is the governor or 
president. 

Eleventh. No state to have any forces, 
land or naval; and the militia of all the 
states to be under the sole and exclusive 
direction of the United States, the offi- 
cers of which militia to be appointed and 
commissioned by them. 

Provisions five to nine, inclusive, are 
omitted because they do not bear directly 
upon the subject under discussion. 

Provisions one, two, three, four, ten 
and eleven are reproduced, as they show 
the general form of the government 
that Hamilton had in mind, and the 
standpoint from which he viewed gov- 
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ernment. The senate was to be modeled 
after the English House of Lords, which 
he described as ‘a noble institution.” 
“Having nothing to hope for by a 
change,” he added, “and a sufficient 
interest, by means of their property, in 
being faithful to the national interest, 
they form a permanent barrier against 
every pernicious innovation, whether at- 
tempted on the part of the crown or of 
the commons. No temporary senate will 
have firmness enough to answer the pur- 
pose.” 

The discussion in the Constitutional 
Convention disclosed the fears which 
Hamilton entertained in regard to pop- 
ular government. He thought that those 
who favored a seven-year term for the 
senators did not duly consider ‘the 
amazing violence and turbulence of the 
democratic spirit,” and he insisted that 
nothing short of a tenure for life, or 
during good behavior, would give the 
senators the courage to resist ‘‘the popu- 
lar passions.” * 


DISTRUST OF TIIE PEOPLE 


He favored, as will be seen above, an 
executive holding office for life or dur- 
ing good behavior. He referred to the 
English model as the only good one be- 
cause “the hereditary interest of the king 
was so interwoven with that of the na- 
tion, and his personal emolument so 
great, that he was placed above the dan- 
ger of being corrupted from abroad; 
and at the same time was both sufficient- 
ly independent and _ sufficiently con- 
trolled to answer the purpose of the in- 
stitution at home.” 

He insisted upon the appointment of 
the governors of the various states by the 
general government as necessary to pre- 
vent the states from passing laws in con- 
flict with the federal government. 

He even doubted the ability of the 
delegates to frame a general government 
and at the same time preserve the state 
governments. He thought “the general 


power, whatever be its form, if it pre- 
serves itself, must swallow up the state 
powers. Otherwise it will be swallowed 
up by them.” In explaining his lan- 
guage the next day he said that “By an 
abolition of the states he meant that no 
boundary could be drawn between the 
national and state legislatures; that the 
former must therefore have indefinite 
authority. If it were limited at all, the 
rivalship of the states would gradually 
subvert it. Even as corporations, the ex- 
tent of some of them, as Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, etc., would be formidable. 
As states, he thought they ought to be 
abolished. But he admitted the neces- 
sity of leaving in them subordinate juris- 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“Let the General Government be reduced to foreign concerns 
only, . . . reduced toa very simple organizationand a very inex- 
pensive one—a few plain duties to be performed bya few servants.” 

Lette: to Gideon Grainger, August 13, 1800, 


dictions.” (I have given these quota- 

tions in indirect discourse as they are re- 

ported in Madison’s papers.) 
Proposition eleven of his plan contem- 
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plated the consolidation of the states into 
one federal government, the state militia 
to be controlled, and its officers appoint- 
ed by the federal government. 

Such, in brief, were the views of onc 
of the great constructive statesmen of 
the early period. He was a thinker, but 
his thought was permeated with a dis- 
trust of the people, and he was haunted 
by the fear—and it led him to fight the 
duel which resulted in his death—that 
they would overturn the government or 
menace its stability. It was this fear of 
the people which led him to favor life 
tenure; the farther the government was 
removed from the people the greater his 
confidence in it. His distrust of the 
states was a natural outgrowth of his 
distrust of the masses; lacking faith in 
the average man, he lacked faith in the 
idea of local self-government upon 
which our theory of government rests. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN IDEA 
Jefferson, on the contrary, was a be- 
liever in man; he affirmed not only the 
right of man to self-government, but 
the capacity of man for self-government. 
Commencing with individual liberty and 
the inalienable rights of the man, he pro- 
ceeded to the defense of the rights of 
the community. Following out this doc- 
trine he insisted that matters which con- 
cerned the state only should be decided 
by the state and that only national af- 
fairs should be entrusted to the national 
government. In his first inaugural ad- 
dress he set forth what he deemed “the 


essential principles of our government, | 


and consequently those which ought to 
shape its administration.” In this state- 
ment of principles he presented his views 
respecting the spheres of the general 
government and the state government as 
follows: 

“The support of the state governments 
in all their rights, as the most competent 
administrations for our domestic con- 
cerns and the surest bulwarks against 
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anti-republican tendencies; the preserva- 
tion of the general government in its 
whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet 
anchor of our peace at home and safety 
abroad.” 

Jefferson piaced his defense of the 
state government upon two grounds: 
first, that it is more competent to admin- 


-ister domestic concerns, and second, that 


it is a bulwark against centralization. 
So tenacious was he about the preserva- 
tion of the state’s influence that he in- 
sisted an amendment should be added at 
once specifically asserting that “the 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people.” 

Jefferson’s part in the adoption of the 
ten amendments is referred to in a letter 
which he wrote in 1802, while he was 
President, to Joseph Priestly. He says: 
“One passage in the paper you enclose 
me must be corrected. It is the follow- 
ing: ‘nd all say it was yourself more 
than any other individual that planned 
and established the constitution.’ I was 
in Europe when the constitution was 
planned, and never saw it until after it 
was established. On receiving it, I wrote 
strongly to Mr. Madison, urging the 
want of provision for the freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, trial by 
jury, habeas corpus, and substitution of 
militia for a standing army, and an ex- 
press reservation to the state of all rights 
not specifically granted to the union. He 
accordingly moved in the first session of 
congress for these amendments, which 
were agrced to and ratified by the states 
as they now stand. This is all the hand 
I had in what related to the constitu- 
tion.” 


DUAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


The ten amendments cover many sub- 
jects, but they all relate to two things, 
viz.: the protection of the individual 
and the assertion of the doctrine of local 
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self-government. The individual was 
safeguarded in his right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his con- 
science, in his right to speak his mind 
and to put his thoughts on paper, in his 
right to assemble and to petition; in his 
right to bear arms, in his right to trial 
by jury, and in his right to hold prop- 
erty. So careful were those who insisted 
upon these amendments that after enut 
merating all the rights they could think 
of, added amendment nine as a precau- 
tion: “The enumeration in the constitu- 
tion of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people.” The tenth amend- 
ment carries the same doctrine a little 
farther, and gives the state the benefit of 
the presumption as against the general 
government where a power is neither 
granted nor denied. 

The reservation of power to the state 
is all the stronger because it is specific- 
ally set forth in the amendment. Had 
the language of the amendment been in- 
serted in the constitution itself, it would 
not have shone out so boldly. The consti- 
tution was ratified with the understand- 
ing that the amendments would be added 
at once, and they were, in fact, submitted 
by the first congress, and in a short time 
were ratified by the necessary number of 
states. There can be no doubt that those 
who lived at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution favored the dual form 


- of government, and believed in the wis- 


dom of and the necessity for this divi- 
sion of power. Those who held to the 
strict construction of the constitution on 
this subject obtained control of the gov- 
ernment eleven years after the constitu- 
tion was framed, and retained control 
for a quarter of a century. 


HAVE THE TIMES SO CHANGED? 


But admitting that the framers of the 
constitution and those who lived in the 
early days were champions of the dual 
idca, an important question presents it- 


self, viz., Have time and events so al- 
tered conditions as to make it wise or 
necessary to disturb*this equilibrium be- 
tween the state and the nation? The 
framers of the constitution recognized 
the possibility of error in themselves and 
the possibility of change in conditions, 
and therefore provided a way of amend- 
ing the constitution. If the time has 
come for obliterating state lines and 
consolidating all authority, legislative, 
judicial and executive, at Washington, it 
can be done by constitutional amendment 
whenever three-fourths of the states are 
willing to ratify such an amendment. 

But is there any demand for a sur- 
render by the states of the powers re- 
served to them? On the contrary, every 
reason which existed one hundred and 
eighteen years ago exists now, and 
those reasons are even stronger than 
they formerly were, because of the in- 
crease in the area and population of the 
nation. Then, there were a few million 
people scattered along the eastern coast. 
The thirteen states have grown to forty- 
six, and eighty millions of people are 
now governing themselves through the 
machinery set in motion by the constitu- 
tional convention of 1789. 

The states are even more needed than 
they formerly were for the administra- 
tion of domestic affairs. As a matter of 
theory, that government is best which is 
nearest to the people. If there is any 
soundness at all in the doctrine of self- 
government, the people can act most in- 
telligently upon matters with which they 
are most familiar. There are a multi- 
tude of things which can be done better 
by the county than by state authority, 
and there are a multitude of things 
which can be done better by the state 
than by the federal government. An at- 
tempt to transfer to the national capital 
the business now conducted at the state 
capitals would be open to two objections, 
either of which would be fatal. First, 
congress could not transact the business. 
The work now devolving on the national 
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legislature makes it difficult to secure 
consideration for any except the most 
important measures. The number of 
bills actually discussed in a deliberate 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


One of the most tragic figures in the history of the American 
people—a man whose whole life was sacrificed to the defense of 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the rights of the states over 
those of the nation, and whose shoulders bore the enormous 
weight of having led their terrible rebellion 


way is small; most of the bills that pass 
are rushed through by unanimous con- 
sent, and a still larger number die on the 
calendar or in committee. 

Second, the members of congress 
could not inform themselves about local 
needs. The interests and industries of 
the nation are so diversified and the 
various sections so different in their 
necds that the members of congress from 
one part of the country would be en- 
tirely ignorant of the conditions in other 
parts of the country. Whenever con- 
gress attempts legislation now for a par- 
ticular section, the matter is usually left 
to the members from that section, but 
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more often the matter is crowded out 
entirely by larger interests. 

The farther the legislative body is 
from the community affected by the law, 
the easier it is for special interests to 
control. This has been illustrated in 
state legislatures when long-time char- 
ters have been granted to franchise cor- 
porations by the votes of members whose 
constituents, not being interested, do not 
hold them to strict account, and it would 
be worse if congress acted on the same 
subjects. 


THE FORERUNNER OF DESPOTISM 


Jefferson’s second reason for support- 
ing state governments in all their rights 
was that they were the surest bulwark 
against anti-republican tendencies. 
Those anti-republican tendencies exist 
to-day, and the bulwark can not be dis- 
pensed with. While popular govern- 
ment is growing stronger all over the 
world, there are still those in this coun- 
try who distrust the people. There are 
many prominent men who regard Ham- 
ilton as the greatest of the political 
thinkers of his day, although his states- 
manship can not be considered inde- 
pendently of the views embodied in his 
plan of government. There are those 
who are constantly irritated by the lim- 
itations which the constitution has 
placed upon the sphere of the federal 
government, and who resent the inde- 
pendence of the state in its local affairs. 
This very irritation ought to be a warn- 
ing; if there are those who are irritated 
because they can not override the wishes 
of the community, what would be the 
irritation in the community if the wishes 
of its members were overridden? A 
systematic absorption of power by the 
federal government would not only cause 
discontent and weaken the attachment 
of the people for the government, but a 
withdrawal of power from the state 
would breed indifference to public af- 
fairs—the forerunner of despotism. 
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The exercise by the federal govern- 
ment of restraining power is not so ob- 
jectionable as the exercise of creative 
power, but even in the exercise of re- 
straining power care should be taken to 
preserve to-the states the exercise of 
concurrent authority, so that the state 
government, as well as the national gov- 
ernment, can stand guard over the right 
of the citizen@ 


ENLARGEMENT OF FEDERAL POWERS 


The demand for the enlargement of 
the powers of the federal government 
comes from two sources, viz., from those 
who believe with Hamilton in the theory 
of centralization, and from those who 
want legislation which the State’s rights 
doctrine obstructs. Of these two classes 
the last is most influential, because the 
members of this class impart to their 
method the strength supplied by the ob- 
ject aimed at. An abstract theory sel- 
dom provokes discussion, but wars have 
been fought over a theory embodied in a 
concrete issue. 

First, there is the effort to secure the 
national incorporation of railway and 
industrial enterprises. Those who desire 
this hope for an act of congress and a 
favorable court decision sustaining it. 
They could hardly hope for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the constitution. 
The national incorporation of business 
enterprises is sought in order to avoid 
state courts and state regulation, but in 
view of the growing sentiment against 
monopolies the subject will hardly reach 
the courts, for it is not likely that a ma- 
jority of congress can be brought to 
favor any enlargement of the power of 
commercial corporations. 

A second argument has recently been 
made in favor of extending the sphere 
of the general government, viz., that it 
is necessary to do so to protect the treaty 
rights of foreigners. Some have even 
gone so far as to assume that congress 
has. power to carry out the terms of a 
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treaty without regard to constitutional 
provisions. This is a very palpable 
error, for the President and senators 
who join in the making of a treaty are 
bound by oath to support the constitu- 
tion, and they can make no binding 
treaty which violates the constitution. A 
constitution which can only be amended 
by the concurrence of the people of 
three-fourths of the states can not be sus- 
pended by the mere concurrence of the 
President and the senate. 

The exclusion of Japanese students 
from certain of the schools of San Fran- 
cisco aroused the discussion in regard to 
the treaty rights of the members of that 
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Vice-president of the Confederacy, whose love for his native 
Georgia led him to take up the cause of the states against the 
nation, 


race living in San Francisco. Upon no 
subject will the people of a state insist 
more strenuously in controlling their 
own affairs than in matters of education. 


™~ 
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The school room is in close and constant 
contact with the home, and the parents, 
having a vital interest in the instruction 
of their children and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with local conditions, would 
not ‘and should not consent to national 
control or supervision. No construction 
of the constitution could bring state 
schools within the scope of federal legis- 
lation, and no amendment contemplating 
such a change would commend itself to 
any section of the country, 


ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION 


The third and most attractive propo- 
sition looking to an enlargement of the 
powers of the general government is that 
involved in anti-trust legislation. There 
is a real evil to be corrected, and a real 
public sentiment to be satisfied.  con- 
stitutional amendment was proposed a 
few yeas ago specifically authorizing 
congress to deal summarily with the sub- 

. ject. It was opposed by Democrats on 
the ground that it did not protect the 
‘rights of the states. While such an 
amendment, properly drawn, conferring 
plenary power upon congress, but re- 
serving to the several states the powers 
which they now have, would be unob- 
jectionable, it has not yet been shown to 
be necessary. Congress has power to 
control] interstate commerce, and the de- 
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cision of the supreme court in the lottery 
case leaves little doubt that that power 
can be so exercised as to withdraw the 
interstate railroads and telegraph lines 
and the mails from corporations which 
control enough of the product of any 
article to give them a virtual monopoly. 
No assault upon the authority or con- 
traction of the sphere of the state can be 
justified on the ground that it is neces- 
sary for the overthrow of monopolies. 
Federal remedjes should supplement 
state remedies; they should not be sub- 
stituted for state remedies. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Two constitutional amendments have 
been shown to be necessary : one relating” 
to the method of electing United States 
senators, and the other to the income tax. 
The first amendment is required to make 
the senator the servant of the people 
whom he represents ; the second is neces- 
sary to permit an equitable distribution 
of the burdens of the federal govern- 
ment; but neither of these amendments 
would disturb in the least the balance be- 
tween the general and the state govern- 
ments. So delicately was this balance 
adjusted in the beginning that the dual 
form of government designed by the 
fathers adjusts itself ever more pertectly 
to conditions as our nation develops. 


THE NATION 
By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


HAT is the nation? It is the 

American people in’ the mass. 
And what are the states? They are the 
same American people split up into for- 
ty-six. groups. So there can be no 
danger from the national government, 
except the danger that comes from the 
American people themselves acting in 
common; and, of course, the people are 


not going to injure themselves or their 
own interests. 

But these same people, split up into 
forty-six smaller “sovereignties,” are 
in danger; because powerful interests 
which exploit the people and the nation’s 
resources can more easily handle a 
smaller portion of the American people 
for their purposes than they can handle 
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the entire eighty millions of the people 
for their purposes. And if they are de- 
feated in one state—one small subdivi- 
sion of the American people—they al- 
ways have forty-five other chances. 


STATE'S RIGHTS FOR REVENUE 


This analysis reveals the heart of the 
present battle against the people's in- 
stinctive effort toward national unity. 
Every corporation, so great that its busi- 
ness is nation-wide, is championing 
state’s rights. Every railroad that has 
felt the regulating hand of the nation’s 
government is earnestly for state's 
rights. [Every trust attorney is declaim- 
ing about “the dangers of centraliza- 
tion.” Do you know one who is ‘not? 
Indeed, this present conflict largely grew 
out of the assertion of nationality in the 
rate bill and other acts which extended 
the control of the people’s government 
over the railroads, and in the activity of 
the nation in investigating certain mam- 
moth businesses. I do not say that all 
advocates of state’s rights are trust at- 
torneys, but that all trust attorneys are 
advocates of state’s rights. 

In what is said in this paper about 
the origin and motive power behind the 
present revival of state’s rights I do not 
include that great body of able and up- 
right men who, on principle, sincerely 
oppose centralization. Of course, most 
believers in state’s rights are earnest, 
honest, patriotic, and at their head in 
talent, purity and courage stands Mr. 
Bryan. So when I describe the selfish 
money interests which now seek, as they 
have always sought, their own benefit 
behind state’s rights, I do not refer to 
those who adhere to that doctrine on 
principle. 

Of course, this well-known position of 
these vast interests is entirely selfish. 
Every financial power looks after its 
own welfare exclusively. If it meant 
money in the pockets of the railroads 
and trusts, does anybody doubt that they 
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would be as eager to sec the powers of 
the people’s congress increased, as they 
are to see the powers of the people’s con- 
gress diminished? And does anybody 
doubt that the real reason of these 
mighty financial interests for engineer- 
ing this twentieth century crusade for 
state’s rights is that they believe that by 
curbing the power of the American peo- 
ple expressed through the people's con- 
gress they can better “protect” their 
plans for financial gain? 


CLEVELAND AND THE CITICAGO RIOTS 


This illustration: In 1896 I was 
called upon to close the campaign for my 
party in Chicago, answering Governor 
Altgeld’s Cooper Union speech in New 
York. He had with marked ability at- 
tacked President Cleveland for sending 
troops to Chicago in the riots of the 
preceding year, and charged us with 
indorsing that action. The constitution 
forbids the president from sending na- _ 
tional soldiers to a state to suppress dis- 
order when neither the legislature nor 
the governor calls for them. Neither 
Governor Altgeld nor the Illinois legis- 
lature had called for troops, and so this 
ablest advocate of state’s rights since 
Calhoun denounced President Cleve- 
land's action as a violation of thggcon- 
stitution. We accepted the issudlbnd 
my speech was directed exclusively to 
the right of the president to send troops 
to a state, when both the governor and 
legislature were in league with the mob, 
and the mob was burning property and 
destroying life. This mob was not the 
railway workingmen or any real work- 
ingmen. It is only stating history to say 
that the Railway Managers’ Association, 
by subjecting the railway employes to 
something like bondage, forced the em- 
ployes themselves to organize into the 
American Railway Union, and thus 
made the strike itself at least excusable. 
The original moral lawlessness was com- 
mitted by the managers’ association. 
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But it happened that it was the prop- 
erty of the -ailroad companies and other 
great corporations which had been de- 
stroyed. So the speech was instantly in- 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


The ablest exponent of the doctrine that any individual state, 
feeling her interests endangered by the national government, had 
the inherent right to nullify the constitutional federation and with- 
draw from the Union. . 


dorsed with hot enthusiasm by every 
railroad and great corporation in the 
country. The great financial interests 
were at that time all for ‘“national- 
ity’ —all against ‘‘state’s rights.” Yet 
when during the last five years the na- 
tion’s congress passed laws requiring 
that simple justice of these same inter- 
ests which is required between man and 
man; and when President Roosevelt 
dared execute these laws, they immedi- 
ately about-faced and are as much 
against “nationality” and for “state’s 
rights” now as they were against state’s 
rights and for nationality then. 

The statesmanship of Theodore Roose- 
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velt, which brings to another crisis this 
century-old conflict, is a natural contin- 
uation of the statesmanship of Washing- 
ton, Jackson and Lincoln. None of them 
was an “autocrat,” “‘tyrant,” etc., though 
all were called so. Their statesmanship 
was only the sense and righteousness of 
the American people striving to act in 
common, although it was called ‘‘cen- 
tralization” and “dangerous extension of 
national power.” Then, precisely as it is 
now, none of them was a “destroyer of 
our liberty,” though they were all bit- 
terly assailed as such. Each was in his 
own period merely the master workman 
and the directing voice among the 
American millions working in the build- 
ing of the nation. 


UARLY LEGISLATION AND STATE’S RIGHTS 


Perhaps the exact meaning of nation- 
ality and state’s rights can be best de- 
fined by reciting in more detail what 
each theory has meant in tangible laws 
and policies from the beginning until 
now. For example, it became necessary 
in the opinion of congress to charter a 
national bank. The purpose of this was 
to secure an easier transportation of the 
people’s money from one part of the re- 
public to another. State’s rights denied 
the existence of this power—and it 
seemed that state’s rights had the best of 
the argument, contending that the na- 
tional government is one of ‘enumerated 
powers,” and that it has no power ex- 
cept such as is expressly ‘‘delegated” to 
it by the constitution. 

And: the constitution gave congress no/ 
power to charter a bank. The supreme 
court, in an opinion which is almost as 
important as the constitution itself, said 
that not all the powers of the national 
government were given in express terms ; 
but that it has any and all powers which 
can be implied from those expressly 
granted. Therefore, said the supreme 
court, while the constitution gives con- 
gress no power to charter a bank, it does 
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give it power to raise armies, equip 
navies, etc.; this requires money and its 
convenient transportation; a national 
bank is an appropriate instrument to ac- 
complish this, and therefore the nation’s 
congress has, although not the express, 
yet the zmplied power to charter a bank. 
This was the beginning of the “usurpa- 
tion of the rights of the states” and of 
“the dangerous tendency toward central- 
ization.” 


ALWAYS THE CRY OF CENTRALIZATION 


Still another illustration of this “dan- 
gerous extension of federal power.” 
When Madison was president, con- 
gress passed a bill to construct national 
roads and canals, improve water courses 
and make internal improvements. The 
people needed land‘and water highways 
to communicate among themselves and 
to transport their products all over the 
country, and under the state’s rights the- 
ory they could not have these things, be- 
cause if one state built them and an- 
other state did not, the roads and canals 
which any state built were useless except 
within its own limits. So the people’s 
congress passed this act for the national 
roads, canals and, “internal improve- 
ments.” 

President Madison vetoed this bill 
March 3, 1817, showing, with greatest 
possible clearness, that #t was a “‘danger- 
ous assertion of national power.” He 
says that ‘seeing that such a power is 
not expressly given by the constitution 
‘ and can not be deduced from any 
part of it except by an inadmissible lat- 
itude of construction,” he vetoes the bill. 
All this looks grotesque to us to-day, 
does it not? For now every congress 
passes a bill carrying scores of millions 
of dollars for dredging and deepening 
rivers and harbors and for other internal 
improvement. Yet state’s rights literally 
raged (it even became a political issue) 
against this first law for international im- 
provements as a ruinous tendency to- 
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ward centralization and a flagrant usur- 
pation of the rights of the state. Thus 
does time and the necessities of the 
American people answer the word-logic 
of verbal theorists. 

A striking example of the “dangerous 
tendency toward centralization” and 
“usurpation of the rights of the states”: 
Certain moral hyenas were sending ob- 
scene literature through the mails. They 
were poisoning the character of boys 
and girls who soon would be citizens. 
“The interests of the nation” demanded 
that it should be stopped. Some states 
passed laws to stop it; but those laws 
operated only within the state. Other 
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“The doctrine that the federal government is the exclusive judge 
of the extent, as well as the limitations of its powers seeined to 
Hayne utterly subversive of the sovereignty and independence 
of the states.” 


states did not pass such laws. And if all 
the states passed good laws except one, 


still, through the channels of interstate 
commerce as well as through the postal 
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service, these books and pamphlets could 
be sent elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try ; and no state could pass any law that 
would prevent it. 

The constitution gives congress no cx- 
press power to stop this ruinous com- 
merce. Qn the contrary, the constitu- 
tion expressly guarantees “freedom of 
speech"; and, of course, books, pam- 
phlets, articles and anything printed is 
“speech” just as much as words actually 
uttered by the mouth are “speech.” Nev- 
ertheless, the power of the nation had to 
be exercised. So congress exercised it 
by excluding obscene literature from the 
mails. State's rights resisted this law as 
a ‘dangerous extension of national pow- 
er.” The same old arguments that we 
hear to-day were made then about the 
“peril of centralization,” etc. Publishers 
carried the case to the supreme court of 
the United States. 

But the supreme court held that this 
power of the nation might be properly 
implied from the provisions of the con- 
stitution giving congress the power “to 
establish postoflices and post roads.” Of 
course, excluding anything from the 
mails is not “establishing postoffices and 
post roads’ —but that was the supreme 
court's method of asserting nationality. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
a 

But this evil business continued 
through express companies and_ rail- 
roads. They could not be reached by 
the “postoffices and post roads” clause of 
the constitution. But congress exercised 
the nation’s power by profibiting trans- 
portation of obscene literature i titer- 
state commerce. The constitution gives 
congress power “to regulate commerce 
with forcign nations, among the several 
states and with the Indian tribes.” State's 
rights said that this was not ‘“regulat- 
ing” commerce, but “prohibiting” com- 
merce; that if the nation could do this 
it could prohibit commerce altogether 
and various other arguments just as fool- 
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ish. State’s rights insisted that each 
state had the exclusive “right” to pro- 
tect the morals of its people; and that 
this law was an “invasion” of this 
“right.” Nevertheless nationality assert- 
ed itself in this law, which stands to this 
day and will always stand. 

Still another example of what this 
conflict between nationality and state’s 
rights means: Everybody remembers 
the great Louisiana lottery. Lottery 
tickets were sold everywhere. Again, the 
states were powerless to stop it, for the 
same reasons that they were powerless to 
stop obscene literature. Again, nothing 
but the nation itself was strong enough 
to end this evil. So, the nation’s con- 
gress passed a law prohibiting interstatc 
commerce in lottery tickets. And state's 
rights again beheld the “dangerous tend- 
ency toward centralization.” The lot- 
tery and express companies which prof- 
ited from this infamy carried this case to 
the supreme court of the United States. 
Perhaps no other case before or since 
has been more determinedly fought. 
State’s rights proved that if this power 
of nationality were conceded, we would 
soon be an empire. “If congress can do 
this,” said they, “there is nothing that 
congress can net do.” But the supreme 
court, in one of the six greatest opinions 
ever delivered in the whole history of 
jurisprudence, declared that the pow er 
of the nation was equal to the cmer- 
gency. Tt is curious now to read in the 
newspapers and magazines of that day 
the alarm over this “dangerous tendency 
toward centralization.” 

A\t its last session congress passed a 
law putting quarantine in the hands of 
the nation. This had always been in the 
hands of the states. But a hundred years 
had shown that the states, acting sep- 
arately, were not cqual to keeping out 
yellow fever and other plagues. For ex- 
ample, if vellow fever were kept out of 
the ports of one state and got in through 
the ports of another state, it attacked the 
people living in both states. Yellow 


1s peices, 
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fever is no more conscious of state lines 
than you or I are conscious of state lines 
when we ride over them in a railroad 
train. Yellow fever does not stop at the 
boundaries of states any more than a 
telegraphic message does. Nothing but 
the power of the nation was great and 
broad enough to keep yellow fever and 
other pestilences ‘out of the republic. 
And, although this 
assertion of nation- 
ality was admitted 
to be a direct in- 
fringement of the 
“rights of the 
states,’’ its passage 
was only fecbly re- 
sisted. For no great 
business interests 
were thriving on 
yellow fever; no- 
body was financially 
benefited by assert- 
ing state’s rights in 
excluding it. Again 
we see that the 
preservation of the 
rights of the states 
becomes a ‘‘sacred 
cause’’ usually 
when nationality 
threatens unright- 
cous pocketbooks, 


POISON DRUGS AND 
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if every state acted but one, and that one 
did not, prepared death in the form of 
food and medicine could be sent out to 
the millions from that single state. 

It was clear that if the health of the 
people was to be preserved the nation 
must att. So the nation tried to act 


through the now historic law, known as 
the pure food bill. 


But it could not pass. 
The manufacturers 
resisted, and time 
and again killed it 
with the sword of 
state's rights. They 
said that if food and 
medicine were to be 
inspected at all, it 
was the province of 
the states to do it. 
The nation had no 
‘‘police power,”’ 
said they—and, as 
yet, that is true. It 
was a direct, fla- 
grant invasion by 
the nation of the 
‘sacred rights of 
the states,’ said 
these getters of un- 
holy wealth. It 
seemed that these 
poisoners of the 
American people, 
with the aid of 
state's rights, would 


THE BEEF TRUST 


Manufacturers 


ANDREW JACKSON 


Jackson's proclamation in answer to the nullification ordinance 
passed by South Carolina ia 1832, declaring void certain obnoxious 
duties on imports, announced his intention of enforcing the Fed- 
eral laws. 


certainly prevail. 
‘*Great constitu- 
tional lawyers’* had 


were putting poison 
into the food and 
medicine of the people. This was good 


for the pockets of the manufacturers, but — 


bad for the health of the people. The 
people needed protection. They could not 
protect themselves, because they could not 
inspect and analyze foods and drugs. As 
has been the case for a hundred years in 
everything else, the states did not act— 
could not act, indeed, for, as in the case 
of lottery tickets and obscene literature, 


He then ordexved United States troops to Charleston 
and Augusta, with the result that the nullifiers submitted. 


‘serious doubts’’ 
about the ‘‘consti- 
tutionality”’ of the proposed law. Other 
“great constitutional lawyers” were “‘pro- 
foundly convinced” that the nation had 
no such power as a matter of law and that 
the bill was a ‘‘dangerous tendency toward 
centralization’’ as a matter of policy. 

It probably never would have passed 
but for the storm of wrath that swept 
over the republic at the revelations of 
the iniquity of the beef trust. Certain 
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writers informed the American people 
that the meat which the beef trust had 
been selling them was diseased. The dis- 
gusting details are still fresh in every- 
body’s mind. The moment this shocking 
revelation came, and while the beef trust 
was denouncing the stories as untrue, 
I began the preparation of a bill, which, 
excepting two points, is now the law, 
to stop the revolting and murderous 
practice of sclling disease to the Amer- 
ican people in the form of meat and 
meat food products. Everybody re- 
members that President Roosevelt sent 
a commission to examine the packing 
houses and find out whether the terrible 
tales told of them were true; and how 
their report aroused to fury the anger of 
the nation. Up to that time my bill had 
not the slightest chance of passing. It 
never would have passed but for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Our meat law is one of 
the scores of blessings which the Amer- 
ican people owe, exclusively, to the pres- 
ident. 

For, again, “great constitutional law- 
yers” were convinced that the bill was 
“unconstitutional.” Again, the “sacred 
rights of the states” were “invaded” ; for 
the meat law sends the nation’s agents 
into the packing houses themselves; and 
heretofore it has been conceded that the 
inspection of packing houses, like the in- 
spection of any other factory, is the ex- 
clusive business of the state in which the 
packing house is located. 

But when the hurricane of anger that 
followed the report of the president’s 
commission swept over the land, these 
“state’s rights’ objections suddenly 
ceased, and the bill was passed. To be 
sure, the packers still resisted the bill, 
but their cause became too unpopular to 
keep aloft the banner of the ‘sacred 
rights of the states.” And so this asser- 
tion of nationality—by far the greatest 
in our history—-was not thus longer re- 
sisted. This law will not be repealed. 
And the beef trust has not vet dared to 
question its “constitutionality.” If there 


is any sincerity in the present hue and 
cry about state’s rights, why is not the 
meat law attacked? for it is the most 
daring “invasion” of the “sacred rights 
of the states” ever made in American 
history. 

The storm raised by the beef trust 
scandal caused the passage of the pure 
food bill; and state’s rights, though sore- 
ly wounded, made little outcry because 
it would have been most unpopular. You 
will observe that state’s rights is a very 
politic creature and seldom becomes ex- 
cited for “liberty” except when some 
financial interest is endangered by the 
assertion of nationality. State’s rights 
is not often heard of, unless financial 
interests are threatencd,; and not even 
then, if the people happen to be suffi- 
ciently aroused against an evil which na- 
tionality will end. 
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CHILD LABOR AND OTHER EVILS 


An example immediately at hand: 
Child slavery exists in the mining re- 
gions and in the silk mills of Pennsyl- 
vania, the cotton factories of the South, 
the glass works of New Jersey and West 
Virginia and, indeed, at numcrous points 
throughout the whole republic. Scores 
of thousands of little children, from five 
to fourteen years of age, are compelled 
to work from ten to twelve hours a day 
to their physical, mental and moral ruin 
and the degeneracy of the race. 

The states do not and can not stop it. 
The interests that thrive on child mur- 
der are so powerful in the states where 
it is worst that they prevent the passage 

,of thorough laws, or, if passed, prevent 
their thorough execution. Nothing can 
end this national evil but a national law. 
So I introduced a bill in congress to pro- 
hibit interstate railroads from carrying 
the products of factories and mines that 
are working little children to death. 

It carefully avoids technical ‘‘state's 
rights,” for I wanted every vote of hon- 
est believers in that theory; otherwise, [ 


es 
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would have made it as direct as the meat 
bill. 

Yet it is resisted upon the grounds 
that such a law is beyond the power of 
the nation; that the states have exclusive 
control over industries within their own 
borders; that the states alone are the 
guardians of the health and morals of 
their citizens—(of course citizens of a 
state are also citizens of the republic; 
but that vital fact seems to make no dif- 
ference). Precisely the same argument 
in the same words was made in defense 
of lotteries and obscene literature. In all 
three cases the interests whose infamies 
nationality attacked, cloaking themselves 
with “‘state’s rights,” insisted that the 
nation had no power to prohibit inter- 
state commerce in these things; that this 
was an indirect way of reaching an evil 
which the nation could not reach direct- 
ly; and which the states alone, acting 
separately, have the “right” to deal with. 

Of course congress has done this very 
thing, and without question, in numer- 
ous other cases; but in each of these 
cases, when congress asserted this na- 
tional power without question, no finan- 
cial interests were injured. For example, 
congress passed a law prohibiting rail- 
roads and express companies from car- 
rying certain kinds of insects, such as 
the boll weevil and gypsy moth; and no- 
body objected—no great business inter- 
ests were thriving on the boll weevil and 
gypsy moth. 

_ But “state’s rights” did resist, deter- 
minedly, even to the supreme court, the 
laws prohibiting interstate carriers from 
transporting obscene literature and lot- 
tery tickets. And now, behind the mask 
of “‘state’s rights,” the interests profiting 
by child labor are frantic against the 
proposed law prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor— 
this, too, although state’s rights is not 
technically touched by the bill. 

It is significant that the degreé of re- 
sistance in each of these three cases was 
measured exactly by the extent of finan- 
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cial interests involved. The resistance 
to the lottery ticket law was greater than 
the obscene literature law ; and the finan- 
cial interests concerned in lotteries were 
manifold greater than the financial in- 
terests concerned in obscene literature. 
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The determined fight against the child- 
labor bill is a thousandfold greater than 
against either the obscene literature or 
the lottery laws; and the financial inter- 
ests profiting from child labor are a 
thousandfold greater than the financial 
interests concerned in both the lottery 
tickets and obscene literature. I am not 
drawing any conclusion from the fact 
that “‘state’s rights’’ slumbers when no 
financial interests are involved and is 
aroused only when financial interests are 

nvolved; J am mercly stating the faet. 
“or a fact it is which no man can dis- 
ute. 
' So we see what “state's rights” and 
nationality respectively have stood for 
during a century and a quarter, and 
what each stands for to-day. I have 
given these details so that no one can 
accuse me of ‘‘vagueness,’’ which is a 
favorite word with the “‘state’s rights” 
doctrinaires. But these examples do 
more than that—they are themselves the 
unanswerable argument for nationality. 
They show the progress of the American 
people toward that national unity, by 
which alone the American people can 
realize their destiny and best secure to 
themselves “‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

We are one people, speaking one lan- 
guage, living in one country, under one 
flag. What affects one of us affects all 
of us. Most of the evils that develop 
among us are common evils, to be 
reached only by a common remedy. 
Scareely any evil is confined exclusively 
to one state. It is clear that where an 
evil is general, states acting separately 
can not uniformly attack it; and it is a 
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fact that in the case of every general evil 
the states, acting separately, never have 
uniformly attacked it. The American 
people alone, acting in common—that is, 
acting as a nation—can destroy evils 
which affect them in common—that is, 
affect them as a nation. Proof of this 
is found in all the illustrations above 
and in scores of others equally strong. 

So nationality means merely the 

\lmerican people, acting in common 

{against evils which affect them in com- 
jmon. State’s rights mean merely these 
same American people divided into for- 
lty:-six “sovereign” groups, and there- 
fore acting not harmoniously and in 
common, but separately and therefore 
impotently. The extent to which the 
American people are divided precisely 
measures the extent to which their 
power to end abuses is diminished. It is 
all summed up in the republic’s motto, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 

This does not mean destruction of the 
states in their natural spheres of action. 
And their natural spheres of action are 
described by the phrase “local self-gov- 
ernment.” The dividing line between 
the legitimate development of nation- 
ality and the proper exercise of honest 
“state’s rights” may be stated thus: 

When an evil or a benefit is so wide- 
spread that it affects so much of the 
country as to be called national, the xa- 
tion’s power should be equal to end that 
evil or secure that benefit to the Amer- 
ican people. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


When an evil or a benefit is purely 
local and affects none of the American 
people except that part of them who live 
in the state where the evil exists or the 
bencfit can be applied, and nowhere else, 
the state should end that evil or secure 
that benefit. 

The progress of nationality and the 
decay of “state’s rights’ grows out of 
changed conditions, The railroad, tele- 
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graph and telephone have bound our 
people into a national wxit. None of these 
agencies of national solidarity existed 
when the republic was founded. We 
were then a handful of people, and this 
handful separated by lack of communi- 
cation. But now San Francisco is much 
nearer New York than Pittsburg was to 
Boston in the old days. One can travel 
in luxury from Washington to Chicago 
in a fifth of the time that the fathers 
could cross the state of Pennsylvania. 
We can talk instantaneously from St. 
Louis to Philadelphia to-day. Where- 
as, we were only four million pepple in 
the days when state’s rights was in its 
greatest vigor, we are now_gighty mil- 
lions of people, and in half a century 
will be two hundred millions of people 
—and these all woven closely together 
by the most perfect facilities of com- 
munication the world has ever seen. 

All this creates new problems which 
the old theory of state’s rights never 
contemplated, and new necessities on the 
part of the people which state’s rights 
can not supply. But the people’s prob- 
lems must be solved, the people's neces- 
sities supplied. Each day makes it clear- 
er that only the nation can do this. That 
is why the nation is doing it. If the 
states could do that work better, nothing 
could prevent them from doing it. It is 
because the nation is the only force equal 
to the daily developing needs of the 
people that nationality is developing, 
and for no other reason. In all of this 
there is no harm, but only the welfare of 
the people; for it is merely the people 
themselves acting in common for their 
common good. 

:\fter all, the purpose of these free in- 
stitutions of ours is to make better peo- 
ple. The reason of our government is to 
improve human conditions and to make 
this country a fairer place for men and 
women to live in. No jugglery with 
mere phrases can impair this mightv 
truth, upon which, and upon which 
alone, the republic is founded. 
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I 


s OU seem fond of babies.” 
“VYes,—other women’s.” 

Philoman Drake turned a half-amused 
half-shocked face toward Myla Stevens. 
The two had grown up in the provincial 
but self-esteeming intimacy of a middle- 
west city suburb till one day life had 
shoved between them, had pushed Drake 
off Boston-way to maintain the rest of 
his youth in the pursuit of law and or- 
der, had spun Myla to New York to pad 
a suddenly meager income and a conse- 
quently disabled social attitude, with ef- 
forts at portraiture in green wax and 
plaster. Drake detested New York, but 
loved Myla, so every year he came over 
to tea and proposed. He had been pro- 
posing to Myla, with geographical vari- 
ations, ever since his lordly teens, and 
now, in the calm of his thirties, the habit 
had become comfortable, even cozy, and 
looked forward to. They were always 
very gentle about it and very consid- 
erate of one another’s feelings. Myla’s 
reasons for refusing Philoman had never 
descended to the level of personalities ; 
they were merely ideas. 

“You were always a law unto your- 
self, Myla,” he sighed, and, readjusting 
his eye-glasses, he moved jerkily about 
the gray room, peering into the faces of 
green wax mothers and babies. ‘ ‘Stud- 
ies’ you call them, do you not?” he ven- 
tured gingerly. 
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Illustrations 
} by the Author 


Myla mimicked his sigh. ‘One must: 
keep pace with one’s best of beliefs, 
Phil.” She drummed her fingers deftly 
on the arm of her chair. 

“What is my enemy-the-belief this 
time, dear?” he smiled, bringing his . 
eyes back to her face. 

“You'll not understand, Phil. You 
never do. But,’’—she hesitated,—‘‘T still 
dare to believe in myself.” 

“Have I ever seemed remiss?” he be- 
gan anxiously. 

“Blessed, stupid old Phil!” she smiled 
up into his eyes. “You convict yourself. 
I mean that I believe in my work, my 
future, not my self. Self doesn’t much 
matter, does it? I want success. I want 
to have done something. I must, Phil. 
Words make any belief go lame, but I 
do mean it all very sincerely.” 

“But,” and Philoman spread _ his 
hands in quaint puzzlement, ‘why not 
freight the work, the future, the success 
and the self up to Boston? I promise to 
respectfully observe the ‘office hours.’ 
Really, Myla, I can’t conceive of a deli- 
cate thing like a woman’s ‘future’ being 
a—womanly success in all this beastly 
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turmoil of a detestable city, you know.” 
He waved his hands toward the open 
window, and for a moment they both 
listened to the roar of traffic from below. 

“You won't understand again, Phil, 
but that very roar is life and tonic to me. 
It is simply brute force, and a woman 
needs that sort of tonic, you know.” 

“Well,” he laughed, ‘Boston roars in 
spots, too. We'd find a studio.” 

She shook her head. “Women who 
marry always end by being nothing but 
married. They invariably give up their 
work. They must, if they choose not to 
be selfish. You know that as well as I 
do, Phil.” 

“Do you honestly dike to work?” and 
Philoman absorbed her eyes in search of 
a frank answer. 

“What a question!” she sighed pa- 
tiently. 

“Well, if they do end by being ‘just 
married,’ isn’t it because tiey really like 
to be?” he insisted. 

“Not a bit of it,” she answered. “It is 
because the work gets smothered out by 
tiresome routine and the thousand duties 
of domesticity. I have seen the thing 
happen again and again. It is spiritual 
suicide.” 

“It all sounds fine enough, Myla, but 
I don’t believe it makes sense.” Drake 
gazed absently into the face of a near- 
by wax baby. ‘‘There must be a lack of 
the right sort of companionship, of real 
sympathy, when that happens—or some- 
thing,” he ended vaguely. 

Myla, startled by a glimpse of traces 
of the coming forties about the corners 
of his mouth, sat watching him and for- 
got to answer. ‘‘Phil, we must be start- 
ing. It’s train-time. You must go to 
- Lawrence Park with me for tea, you 
know.” 

“But—” 

“Bother!” she laughed. “Mrs. Stod- 
dard will be as pleased as Punch. It’s a 
tea or something for Mrs. Harriman, the 
novelist. Of course I can’t vouch for 
Mrs. Harriman. She is probably freaky 
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and a fright, but the place is lovely 
enough to submerge a dozen such. You 
see, I must go, because,’—she hesitated, 
—‘well, because Mrs. Stoddard is Mrs. 
Stoddard, and it is just as well to have 
met people like Mrs. Harriman.” Hands, 
color and laugh confessed a profession- 
al-social slavery. 

“We do things that way in Boston 
sometimes, too,” sympathized Drake a 
little sadly. ‘‘Mrs. Stoddard will not re- 
sent my coming unannounced ?” 

“Not if I bring you,” she laughed. 
“We people who ‘do’ things get our- 
selves taken up, you know. The Mrs. 
Stoddards affect us.” 

A shade of annoyance crossed Drake’s 
face. “I’ll go, if you wish it, Myla,” he 
agreed absently. 

Myla turned away from the glass, 
where she had been pinning on her hat. 
“Of course you'll go.” She tucked her 
ruffied parasol under arm and pulled on 
her long white silk gloves. Perhaps it 
was the gloves, or the readiness bub- 
bling over her eyes; at any rate Philo- 
man gave in. It was always a joy to go 
gadding somewhere with Myla once the 
proposing was safely over with. 

They did not talk through the long 
tunnel. Thoughts were fixed within and 
eyes beyond. When they reached their 
station they hurried out of the train, 
down the sun-baked platform, and on 
across a glare of graveled roadway, to 
pause with sighs of achievement in the 
first dandelion-studded shadow. Grate- 
fully they faced a reality of homes, 
homes among tall old trees, homes 
soothed and misted over with wispy 
draughts of holy country air. 

“God bless the suburb,” breathed 
Drake, his silk hat in his hand and a 
whimsical worship shining through his 
eve-glasses. ; 

“Some suburbs,” Myla temporized. 

“Don’t ‘botanize,’ little girl,” he in- 
sisted. ‘The only suburb in sight is 
lovely, and geography has always been 
the greater half of destiny. My king- 
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dom, Myla, those old trees are nearly as 
fine as ours on the Commons!” 

“Now, who’s ‘botanizing’ ?” she taunt- 
ed, moving on a little ahead of him. 
She led him familiarly through the won- 
derful labyrinth of paths and roof-trees 
to Mrs. Stoddard’s screen door. 

“She’s talkin’ on the lawn out back,” 
the maid directed crisply. 

Myla half heard, nodded and started 
across the big cool library to halt in 
panic before what the open French win- 


dows revealed. 


“Good heavens, Myla, what have you 
got me in for?” groaned Drake, peering 
over her shoulder. ‘‘As I live, it’s a 
‘Mothers’ Meeting’! He looked as limp 
as he felt. 

Upon the tree-screened sward, warm 
sun-spots making the color swim, was a 
throng of women with their summery 
skirts spread upon chairs and cushions 
till the place looked like some grotesque 
garden of giant exotics. From where the 
two stood they caught the mass in profile 
and were mercifully unobserved. For a 
dumb moment they followed the bent of 
the many pairs of eyes with their own. 
Upon a small platform, spread over with 
a splendid rug, stood a slender, young- 
ish woman. She was exquisitely gowned 
in pink and white, and from the tip of 
her shoes to the top rose of her hat she 
breathed experience and success. 

Myla’s hysterical suggestion to ‘Run, 
Phil!” was nipped in the bud by Mrs. 
Stoddard, whose hospitable eye had 
found them out. ‘“Oh,’’—Mrs. Stoddard 
and the girl put out both hands in a 
pretty affectation of helplessness,—“I 


_ have brought—Mr. Drake! How could 


I have guessed that you’d ever do a 
thing like this? What shall we do with 
the man?” 

Mrs. Stoddard’s handsomely dressed 
shoulders moved with amusement, and 
as she gave her hand to Drake she 
scanned. him skilfully. “Really, Myla, 
this is too delicious! It is painfully ob- 
vious that my note was no more than 


half read. Well,” she sighed cheerfully, 
“it just takes such an accident now and 
then to kcep us from becoming too ridic- 


-ulously conceited, doesn’t it? Now that 


the wolf has gotten inside, he shall stay, 
and the end of the lambs be on your own 
head, too, Myla, dear! But Mrs. Harri- 
man must not see you. It might spoil the 
fun. You shall slip out between us and 
we'll stop in the back row. You shall sit 
on a cushioh—” 

“‘And sew up a seam’?” quoted 
Drake with a chuckle. 

She laughed for answer, and, slipping 
a plump hand in Myla’s arm, she led the 
way out. 

Philoman Drake crouched low on his 
cushion, pinching himself in flustered 
perplexity. That he of all men should 
have ascended from an_ unsuspecting 
state of mind into the very holy of holies 
of beauty confessing to beauty was an 
adventure so rich that his muddled 
senses gave over to little quivers. It was 
all an accident. Very well; conscience- 
free, he’d plunge like another accident 
and see the thing through to its bitter- 
sweet end. He squinted between rows of 
charmingly clad backs, through vistas of 
back-hair and garden hats, till he got a 
view of Mrs. Harriman. He wondered 
(impudently, he told himself) that so 
pretty a woman should have bothered 
herself to write books. Her voice was 
fascinating, too, and was playing upon 
the limpid-eyed women before her like 
a song over crystals. Then, slowly, 
through his intoxication and the agree- 
able droon of her voice, Mrs. Harri- 
man’s words came trickling. 


II 
“s and we ambitious women, so 
mysteriously driven” (Drake was all 
ears from the first portentous words he 
really heard), “‘struggle and struggle to 
evade the domestic horror, till one day 
the wrinkles come and frighten us, then 
—God sends the blessed instinct—we 
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turn and rush into its very arms and im- 
plore it to send us with all speed to a 
destruction of ecstasy ! 

“So many legends buzz about our dis- 
tracted ears, noisy little white-faced lies 
about the relation of life to art. One 
especially picturesque tale tells us that 
art and poverty are invariable intimates. 
They do often dwell under the same 
roof, but the reason has nothing in the 
world to do with art. It is simply a 
weedy platitude bred of an habitual and 
convenient confusing of art and one 
means or another of making a living. 
When respectability finds herself face to 
face with need, she—especially she— 
turns sensitively to some eminently re- 
spectable means, and of course the pres- 
ence of the creative element (poor, hun- 
gry phrase!) distinguishes art’s aristoc- 
racy. And.then, the ease of launching! 
No examinations to pass, no rules, no 
humiliating discipline, and an infinite 
opportunity for something to turn up! 
Juries? Editors? To be sure, she has 
heard of them, strange tales, too, but 
they are human, and she suspects her- 
self of personality, of power.” (Mrs. 
Harriman spread her hands as if to 
wash them of something ugly.) ‘“Women 
will not, I almost think they caz not, 
understand that the circumstances under 
which a thing is done, be they never so 
affecting, never so heroic, have nothing 
to do with the art of the thing done. 
Nine-tenths of the things done in pov- 
erty are just as bad as nine-tenths of the 
things done in ease, but it does so pam- 
per our sentimental nerves to ignore the 
happy balance. We go sweetly about 
courting a spree with pathos, tragedy, 
injustice, and a lazier or more deceitful 
sable trio scarcely stalks. It takes the 
gaze of honest industry to send them, 
and us, about our business. 

“The favorite companion-piece to the 
poverty platitude is the tattered theory 
that a woman may not marry and con- 
tinue in a career of art. Very few 
women are talented, almost none have 
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genius, but nearly all are clever. Clever- 
ness is the hour’s dabbling devil. We go 
about our dabbling lessons so prettily, 
too. We wear our hair after some fas- 
cinating droop, having first corrected 
our Maker's negligence.in leaving out 
the red; we dare anything in the make 
of our clothes; we go in for speaking our 
astonished minds; we go out alone in the 
dark and vow we like it. I have scur- 
ried from one gas-light to another with 
my heart pounding in my throat! We 
dabble in the frothy suds, with no 
thought for the lye in the soap, and we 
are rarely fortunate if it all ends in 
nothing worse than a cry over our spoilt 
hands. 

“Art is, I venture to say, an expres- 


- sion of mental experience. One’s mental 


experience may be no broader than one’s 
physical life suggests. I am certain that 
the deepest possible experience for a 
woman is marriage. I have turned the 
question over in the glare of many colors 
and, I hope, without prejudice. Be a 
woman’s adventures regular or irregu- 


‘lar, I have not cared; I want simply to 


plumb the depths. But the bans take 
away the element of chance, of release, 
of retreat; they entail a submission, a 
submission that no spinster, no man may — 
comprehend, a submission that only God 
and the woman understand. I tried 
spinsterhood. I believe I may even boast 
of having been an uncommonly search- 
ing and sensible spinster. ‘Sensible!’ 
There is the key to our mistaken mind! 
We are, we must be, hopelessly sensible! 
For a woman with brain enough to cre- 
ate is bound to have sense enough to be 
sensible. Art is as bad as it is good; art 
includes every blessed and unblessed 
element in the worlds of fact and fiction, 
and the life of a sensible woman may be 
no such open-minded affair! 

“It is permitted us to be sure of very 
little in this irregulous world; but one 
thing I do know—a woman may be ear- 
nest, honest, studious, charitable, gener- 
ous, beautiful and bewitching, she is 
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never a wise woman till she is a mother. 
By hook or by crook, if she is after wis- 
dom, she must get herself a baby. Her 
friends’ babies will not do. Be she never 
so devoted they are a sweet but unavail- 
ing compromise. Take my word for it, 
the young woman minus experience, who 
prates of loving her simple life, her in- 
dependence, her work, her friends’ ba- 
bies, is not even doing her whistling in 
the good old honest dark, but in a sort 
of fearsome moonshine she has concoct- 
ed out of the crumbs of other people’s 
lives and sauced over with a too ven- 
turesome imagination. I know how hard 
she works—harder than any man she 
knows. She prides herself very pitifully 
on that silly fact. She is regular, con- 
sistent, conscientious, sensible, and al- 
ways tired. She is at it by the crack of 
day and on through all the saved can- 
dle-ends, while the talented fellow 
around the corner takes her beauty sleep 


_ and comes in with a comfortable yawn 


at the finish, famous, with his sense of 
humor unimpaired! Striving analyti- 
cally after an unanalyzed moon, she 
misses the good familiar earth, while 
mere man, content with aiming at the 
ends of the earth, does now and then rise 
moonward. The old Scotch ballad 
has it: 


‘Oh, ye’ll tak’ the high-road 
And II tak’ the low-road, 
And I’ll be in Scotland afore ye.’ 


(Mrs. Harriman paused to eloquently 
combine a smile and a sigh.) “It all 
goes to make a pretty paradox of lace 
and iron, does it not? 

“Once upon a time, when I was ever 
and ever so young, I was invited to meet 
a distinguished woman whose book was 
making a great stir. She lived—this 
condescending star!—in a certain studio 
apartment, and caused me thereby to re- 
gard the place with awe. Rumor would 
have it that she lived there in hum- 
drum felicity with a lawful husband 


and, though she did amiably permit her- 
self to be called a ‘Misses,’ though the 
handle did undeniably point to a hus- 
band in one stage or another of mortal 
decay, I never really believed in the 
scandal. Something irregular and deep- 
ly atoned might exist in the past tense 
of a star’s passing—but a2 mere husband? 
Never! When I was presented the blood 
swam in my head, and dizzily I 
launched into the appreciation I had 
spent the night just in composing. ‘How 
nice of you!’ she murmured absently, 
then seriously, as I had hoped, even 
confidentially, she turned her eyes to 
mine and implored me to tell her some- 
thing to kill cockroaches! She added 
that she didn’t like putting poison about, 
because ‘poison is always sweet, you 
know,’ and ‘the babies might get it.’ In- 
stead of responding like a human being, 
I put the poison of young reproach in 
her tea and submerged her hour in my 
own ambitious aims. She patted my 
hand and advised me to give over wor- 
rying about a big thing like literature, 
that always had and always would take 
very good care of itself, and to marry 
the first respectable—‘not too uncom- 
fortably respectable, my dear’—young 
man who asked me! I walked sadly 
home through the appropriate autumn 


.twilight. I saw myself, anemic perhaps, 


but very brave, fighting, with a pathetic 
single hand, a sordid universe, the best 
hope of which was veiled to all but me. 
The impregnable conceit of one’s eight- 
eenth year! But, when all is said and 
done, I am nearly sure we love that silly 
dead self better than any of the wiser 
and less sad selves we have since put 
away. The pretty ghost walks, too, with 
us all the way along, and perhaps she 
whispers us more persuasively than any 
of our misty body-guard how good, how 
warm, how sweet life really is! 

“We women!” (She paused at the 
edge of the platform as if loth to leave 
so much beauty, and her eyes were 
alight with a humorous appreciation.) 
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“No doubt it is true that so far as great 
art is concerned Adam might as well 
have kept his rib, but as far as Adam is 
concerned!”—Mrs. Harriman paused 
for words—‘‘Henry James has called us 
‘wonderful,’ and with his sensitive skill 
has taught the word and us to breathe 
back and forth a new significance. Jean 
Paul Richter has done us to the life 
though in a dozen words, about ‘Linette’ 
and her cap. They run like this: ‘Dur- 
ing the kiss Linette gave the finishing 
stitch to the border of her cap, squinting 
down at it the best way she could with- 
out moving her head.’ ” 

With a charming gesture Mrs. Harri- 
man and her rose hat were mixed in the 
gay, softly applauding, if scarcely ap- 
preciative throng. 


III 


Philoman and Myla went back to 
town and to dinner together. Myla chat- 
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tered like mad: for almost the first time 
in her life she was afraid of a silence. 
Drake, fine of heart and very much in 
love, understood, pitied and loved the 
more. He ordered extravagantly with a 
vague idea of helping her to keep up the 
noise. They ate the crumbs, they lin- 
gered past excuse, then he said firmly 
that it was time to go home. At the very 
door of the studio Myla struck a match. 
It betrayed a shaking hand. Drake pos- 
sessed himself of the match and the hand 
and found the candle, then he turned 
and took the girl into his arms. “You 
must marry me, Myla, Boston and all! 
What’s the good of being a goose!” 

“Why in the world did you never say 
it like that before?” she gave a great 
sigh, then, even as he kissed her mouth, 
her hand went straying out to model 
over a bump on a green wax baby’s fore- 
head. 

““Linette’!”” he laughed, watching the 
hand at its mysteriously directed work. 


- THE’ HY DROMANIACS - 


fore the listing of Southern Industri- 
als on the stock market, Chattahoocha 
was an overgrown country town with a 
highly ornamental, and equally useless, 
appendage in the shape of a city charter. 
In those piping times of peace and 
stagnation the city council met once a 
month in Judge Coulter’s office to spec- 
ulate upon the probable rise in cot- 
ton, or to pass an ordinance permitting 
Captain Timms, of the Belle Marie, to 
blow the boat’s whistle at stated inter- 
vals two hours before sailing time. 
Afterward, when the iron and indus- 
trial boom struck the town, it was Chat- 
tahoocha’s misfortune that its physical 
growth swiftly outran its governmental. 
For the first few years the outlanders, 
outnumbering the natives ten to one, 
were too busy making money to know or 
care much about municipal politics; and 
when the awakening came, corporate 
tyranny was pretty well settled in the 
saddle. The country town administra- 
tion, holding over from the day of small 
things, had parted with the city’s vari- 
ous birthrights for the traditional mess 
of pottage in franchises granted to the 
Water Company, the Suburban Tram- 
way, and Electric Gas and Power; and 
these three, with the Water Company to 
the fore, had made Chattahoocha as a 
sheep to the shearers. 
It was Blantyre, late of Colorado, who 
first raised the insurrectionary cry in the 
editorial columns of the Hot Blast. 


LE the beginning, which was long be- 
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Blantyre was a migrant for health’s 
sake; not for his own health, which was 
abnormally good, but for that of Cla- 
rissa, whose doctor had ordered a change 
of both altitude and latitude. With a 
world to choose from, Chattahoocha had 
won the toss; partly because the Colo- | 
rado physician had approved the climate 
for Clarissa, and partly because one of 
Blantyre’s classmates was a Southern 
iron magnate, and, incidentally, the 
owner of the Hot Blast. 

Blantyre was a red-headed man, with 
shoulders too broad for ordinary door- 
ways and the square jaw of a close in- 
fighter, and he had his little tilt with the 
Water Company before he had fairly 
gotten his chair warmed in the editorial 
room of the Hot Blast. 

When they began housekeeping, he 
and Clarissa, in a rented cottage in Pop- 
lar Street, he went dutifully to pay his 
share of the tribute exacted by the water 
tyrant. To his own rate, which was high 
enough to make water seem more pre- 
cious than it ever had in the arid West, 
was added a charge for an unpaid quar- 
ter incurred by the tenant who had pre- 
ceded him. Naturally, Blantyre protest- 
ed against paying another man’s bill, 
and for answer he had a curt reference 
to the company’s invariable rule, and an 
intimation that there would be a water 
famine for Number 615 Poplar Street if 
the charge remained unpaid. 

Blantyre lost his temper, as a red- 
headed man will, flatly refused to be 
robbed, and, later, when the company 
sought to enforce its demand by cutting 
off his water supply, he stood guard over 
his service pipe in true Western fashion, 
though, to be strictly accurate, the two 
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negro workmen who came to do the cut- 
ting off were easily persuaded to go 
away. 

It was with this small personal squab- 
ble for a starting point that the new 
editor of the Hot Blast began to look 
curiously into the methods of the mo- 
nopoly, with results which ultimately led 
to a closet conference with his owner. 

“Want to see me, Horace?” said Bur- 
ton, coming down from the office of the 
iron company at the telephoned request. 

“Yes; I wanted to ask if you have any 
stock in the Chattahoocha Water Com- 
pany.” 

The iron maker laughed. 

“If I had any considerable quantity 
of it, I’d sell out the iron business and 
go to Europe to splurge on my divi- 
dends. It isn’t owned here, any of it. It 
is a Wall Street corporation, and it ped- 
dles water in a dozen Southern cities.” 

“A trust, eh?” said Blantyre, thought- 
fully. And then: “I’ve been investigat- 
ing it a little; it’s a frightful monopoly.” 

“It’s a peach,” was Burton’s comment. 
“Its rates are from two to four times 
as high as those in the worst-governed 
Northern city I ever knew; and its way 
of doing business—well, the Russian 
grand duke clique isn’t in it with Bagby, 
the local manager. But you know all 
about these things if you’ve been looking 
it up.” 

“T do,” was the curt reply. ‘And it’s 
an object-lesson for municipal kinder- 
gartners the world over. Here is a city 
of forty thousand people fairly stran- 
gling in the grip of a corporation—an 
alien corporation at that—and nobody 
does anything!” 

Burton shrugged. 

“What would you?” he asked. “The 
Wall Street people are in possession, 
with money to burn. I suppose they 
have a fighting fund, and if it isn’t big 
enough, they can increase it any minute 
by sweating a little more out of us. 
Then, again, Chattahoocha is too new, 
and the population is too much mixed, 
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to foster place-pride or even decent mu- 
nicipal spirit. You say the company is 
strangling the town: that’s no figure of 
speech. I know of two manufacturing 
plants that have been driven away with- 
in a year, and of three others that have 
been kept from locating here—solely by 
the extortionate water rates.” 

Blantyre made a note on his desk pad, 
looking up afterward to say: “If you 
weren't such a heavy water-user your- 
self, Burton, I’d like to have a shy at 
these fellows.” 

“In the Hot Blast, you mean? Do it, 
if you can see any show of landing on 
them. But you won't feaze ’em. They 
own everything in sight. They can 
swing the primaries, the elections, or 
even the Legislature, if it should get 
that far.” 

The managing editor got up and 
walked to the window commanding a 
view of the Water Company’s stand-pipe 
on Fort Wagner hill, When he came 
back it was to say: “Do you know, Bur- 
ton, I believe I have found a loose screw 
in their franchise?” 

“The dickens you have!” ejaculated 
the iron-master, tilting his chair. “Why, 
their own lawyers engineered the grant, 
away back in the time of the cotton-seed 
council!” 

“T can’t help that; the loose screw is 
there, just the same.” 

“If you are sure of your-ground you 
might worry ’em a little on that. Go 
ahead, if you feel like it; I'll back you.” 

“You'll have to do more than that,’ 
said the editor, definitively. “Their first 
break will be an effort to reach me by 
way of my owner, and I must have an 
absolutely free hand.” 

“T’m out of it,” laughed the magnate. 
“T’ll tell every man jack of ’em they’ll 
have to do business with you. Go in and 
slate "em. I believe you’d rather fight 
than eat, anyway, Horace.” 

Blantyre’s smile was reminiscently 
grim. 

“T’ve had a lot of it to do since I left 
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New Haven,” he remarked in passing: 
“first for a foothold among the strenuos- 
ities, and latterly to keep from losing 
Clarissa. I don’t want to take any risk 
of forgetting the combination.” 

“That reminds me,” said the iron- 
master. ‘How is the climate agreeing 
with Mrs. Blantyre?—or can’t you tell 
yet?” 

“She is brighter, and better, I think.” 

“That’s good. Well, pitch into the 
‘octippus’ when you get good and ready. 
I’m curious to see what will happen 
when you turn a hot blast into the water 
mains.” And the owner went away 
laughing at his little joke. 

Blantyre wrote his first editorial that 
forenoon; and the 7ribune, long since 
subsidized by the water folk, came back 
at him smartly the second day follow- 
ing. This opened the fight; and by the 
end of the month the circulator’s figures 
showed pretty plainly which way it was 
leaning, in the popular field, at least. 
For by that time the Hot Blast’s sub- 
scription list was climbing gaily, and 
people were stopping the managing ed- 
itor in the street to shake hands with 
him and to egg him on. 


Blantyre cultivated the handshakers 
assiduously. It was his business to make 
friends; and besides, they told him new 
stories of oppression, dozens of them, so 
he was able to point each fresh editorial 
with a fresh act of tyranny. Once it 
was the doubling of a man’s water rate 
because, in a time of frozen pipes, he 
had let his neighbor use from his kitchen 
hydrant. Another day it was the can- 
cellation of a householder’s contract be- 
cause he had kept a borrowed horse on 
his premises without notifying the com- 
pany. Again it was a dispute over a 
meter that measured, not water by the 
gallon, but long strings of figures in the 
bill. There was no lack of ammunition; 
and Blantyre did not allow his guns to 
cool for a single issue of the Hot Blast. 

“You've got ’em sitting up and taking 
notice,” said Burton, one morning, 
thrusting his head in at the editorial 
door on his way to the iron offices up- 
stairs. ‘They have offered to cut my 
water rate in half for the iron plant if 
I'll agree to call you off.” 

“What did vou tell them?’ asked 
Blantyre, not without anxiety. It was a 
considerable bribe. 
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“Told ’em if they’d make it a flat re- 
duction of fifty per cent. on every serv- 
ice pipe in the city, we'd think about it,” 
was the comforting rejoinder. ‘But tell 
me, Horace; what’s your ultimate no- 
tion? Shelling the woods won’t fetch 
‘em. It’s pyrotechnically beautiful, but 
I reckon it doesn’t make Wall Street lose 
any sleep.” 

“Oh, no,” said the editor. ‘It’s only 
a necessary preliminary. You will see 
the next move in a day or two—if you'll 
read the paper.” 

The next move proved to be a news- 
paper call for a citizens’ meeting to form 
a league having for its object the gen- 
eral promotion of the Chattahoochan 
welfare. Blantyre worded it thus in- 
definitely in the Hot Blast, and desig- 
nated his own office as the: place of 
meeting. 

But when the hour arrived he found 
he had underrated both the editorial in- 
fluence of the Hot Blast, and the una- 
nimity of public sentiment on the water 
question. The newspaper rooms were 
much too small, and the meeting was 
adjourned to a neighboring fire hall. 
When it was finally called to order, 
Blantyre was promptly and unanimously 
put in the chair, the Civic League was 
organized, and the movement of pro- 
test passed at a stride into the field of 
politics. 

The League was barely two days old 
when Blantyre had a call from Head- 
rick, the local attorney for the Water 
Company. 

“Mighty good thing, this latest move 
of yours, Blantyre,” said the corpora- 
tion’s man, when the commonplaces had 
passed. “Will you take me in?” 

Blantyre’s smile was no more than ed- 
itorially cynical. 

“Since you have setented your re- 
tainer from the other side, I guess you 
don’t want in, Mr. Headrick.” 

Headrick shifted his cigar from one 
corner of his hard-bitted mouth to the 
other. He was a big man, with a shock 


of dust-colored hair, and a face as ex- 
pressive as that of the wooden Indian 
advertising Mackaway’s tobacco stand. 
The ablest lawyer in Chattahoocha, 
some said; as he was perhaps the least 
scrupulous. 

“Then all this preamble about the 
general good of the city is only so much 
smoke to hide the fire,”’ he said, musing- 
ly. “I thought so.” Then, tersely, and 
without the twitching of a muscle in the 
immobile face: ‘‘What’s your price, 
Blantyre?” 

It was brutally put, and, as we have 
remarked, the color of Blantyre’s hair 
was against him. But he managed to 
keep his temper and to say, coolly, “It 
isn’t worth while to name it to you, 
Headrick. You couldn’t afford to pay 
it.” 

“Well, then, what is your game— 
when you get it to where you can call 
‘check’ ?—confiscation ?” 

“Oh, no; municipal ownership will 
do.” 

Headrick laughed broadly. 

“Do you know what you are up 
against ?” 

“T may know more than you think I 
do.” 

“Oh, I give you full credit. For in- 
stance: I happen to know you’ve found 
the contestable point in our franchise. 
It’s there—I don’t deny it. With that 
for a club, you are going to ask the com- 
pany to sell its plant to the city, and I 
don’t say you couldn’t force a sale. But 
where is your money coming from?” 

The editor’s eyes were half closed, and 
he was thinking pointedly of something 
else when he said, “The Chattahoocha 
debt is next to nothing, at present.” 


“Oh; and you'd issue bonds? Not be-. 


fore you get an enabling act through the 
Legislature, I reckon.” 
“There is an election coming, and we 
can make it an issue, if we choose.” 
The corporation counsel rose and re- 
lighted his cigar, which he had chewed 
to extinction. 
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“Much obliged for the pointer,” he 
said, half jocularly. ‘We'll be with you 
at the primaries—and also at the polls. 
You’ve right smart to learn about Chat- 
tahoocha politics, yet, my young friend.” 

Blantyre was not quite at himself that 
day, else he would have listened more in 
this colloquy and talked less. But he was 
thinking of the morning leave-taking at 
home, when Clarissa had followed him 
into the hall to put her arms about his 
neck and to whisper a word of tremen- 
dous import in his ear. The dazing shock 
of it—whether of joy or fear, or joy and 
fear, no husband of the beloved can ever 
fully decide—was still with him when 
he turned his back on the Headrick 
incident and squared himself at the 
desk to write a letter to Clarissa’s Aunt 
Polly in far-away New England. 

The letter was filled with enthusiastic 
laudations of Chattahoocha as the most 
desirable of all earthly paradises for a 
person of Aunt Polly’s temperament ; 
but the argument lay chiefly in the 
last line: ‘‘Please don’t say you can’t 
come. You will know what I mean 
when I say Clarissa zeeds you.”’ 

There were less than three weeks 
between Headrick’s visit and the pri- 
maries, and with the interval so short 
and a Civic League as yet no more 
than an inert mass of public indignation 
to be transformed into unified action, 
Blantyre had his hands more than full. 

But a crisis raises up friends and al- 
lies hitherto unsuspected; and Burton 
was a host in himself. Blantyre had 
good help in the editorial rooms, and he 
flung himself manfully into the hercule- 
an task of organizing under fire. It cost 
a terrific struggle to get the inertia in 
motion and flogged into fighting form; 
but at the final conference with his 
chairmen of committees, held the night 
before the primaries, Blantyre expressed 
no more confidence than he felt. 

“We shan’t have majorities every- 
where,” he conceded; ‘‘but we shall hold 
the balance of power in the doubtful 
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wards. If every member of the League 
does his duty to-morrow, we’ll nominate 
our men.” 
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“IT dunno,” said Judge Coulter, who 
had been a thrower of cold water from 
the first. “Them water fellows have got 
piles o’ money ; and money’s what’s goin’ 
to talk; to-morruh, at the polls, avd in 
the Legislatur’.” 

“That's so,” chimed in three or four 
of the others; and Slocumb, the presi- 
dent of the United Flouring Mills, put it 
in concrete form: ‘‘We may as well make 
up our minds that we'll have every pur- 
chasable vote in the Assembly against 
us. Giddings’ll sce to that.” 

“Never mind,” said Blantyre, hope- 
fully. ‘‘We needn’t cross that bridge 
till we come to it.” 

“Well,” croaked the judge, when the 
mecting was on its feet for adjournment, 
“there’s one thing we want to ricollect, 
gentlemen. If they down us, ez I’m 
right much afeard they’re goin’ to, we'll 
be buyin’ our water by the pint .next 
year.” ae 
Blantyre glanced at the office clock 
when the last of the ‘chairmen had 
shaken hands with him. It was nine- 
thirty, and there was just time for him 
to reach the station to meet the incoming 
train from the North. 

She was‘a very sweet-faced, mother- 
ly-looking woman, the one he met at the 
steps of the Pullman, and he kissed her 
dutifully. Her first question was a nat- 
urally anxious one for Clarissa, and 
Blantyre answered it guardedly. 

“If she isn’t quite as strong as she 
might be, she is overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of having you with her. Of course 
she is a bit tremulous; she can’t forget 
what happened the other time.” 

“No, I sh’d think not. And the way 
her poor mother died is a constant threat 
to the dear child, too; though I’m sure 
it needn't be. Have you got a good doc- 
tor, Horace?” 

“The best in the South. He is from 
the Massachusetts General Hospital— 
down here for his wife's health.” 

“Well, I'm glad he's one of our ktnd 
of folks,” said Aunt Polly, who had 


come prepared to contrast Chattahoocha 
painfully with all things Northeastern. 
“Will you see to getting my trunk, Hor- 
ace? I'd like to have it to-night, if it 
isn’t too late to get a cart.” 

It was a shock to the water-primed 
Tribune, which had been heaping ridi- 
cule upon the unwieldy Civic League, 
when it became evident that the no- 
named party of municipal reform had 
actually captured the primaries. This 
was depressive enough, but the water 
editor's protest rose to solfeggios of 
foreboding on the day after the autumn 
election, when it had to be conceded that 
the League nominees were returned by 
the heaviest majorities ever given in the 
city. “Ruin” and ‘municipal bank- 
ruptcy” at the hands of the ‘“‘hydromani- 
acs” were now the only possible out- 
come; and he lamented, in double-lead- 
ed full-faced type, “the sounding of the 
financial knell of the most beautiful, and 
hitherto the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive young city of the New South.” 

Blantyre did not jubilate in print; but 
there were handshakings and heartfelt 
congratulattons in the victorious ranks. 
And, since nothing succeeds like success, 
a new roll book had to be opened by the 
secretary of the Civic League, so numer- 
ous were the names of the eleventh-hour 
members. 

Two weeks after the landslide elec- 
tion, Attorney Headrick was closeted in 
the directors’ room of the Water Com- 
pany with a small, wiry, dark-faced man 
from the East; a sharp-speaking gentle- 
man with gimlet eyes whose borings 
were giving Headrick a most discom- 
forting quarter of an hour. 

“You were a banner lot of idiots to try 
to fight this thing alone, Mr. Headrick,” 
said the rasping voice which was abet- 
ting the gimlet eyes. ‘Why didn’t vou 
let us know ?” 

Headrick’s answer was little better 
than a schoolboy’s excuse. 

“Why, reallv, Mr. Giddings, it didn’t 
seem worth while. What can they do in 
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the Legislature, with their two lonesome 
members from this district ?” 

The little man’s eyes snapped vi- 
ciously. 

“Headrick, you’re a bigger lot of asses 
down here than I thought you were, 
Bagby included. Don’t you see that the 
members from all the other towns where 
we have water plants will go to the cap- 
ital instructed to stand by the Chatta- 
hoocha movement? Damn!” 

The corporation attorney shifted un- 
easily i in his chair. The fact that he was 


not make the cut of the general 
manager’s whip any less painful. 

‘‘Well, money hasn’t quit talk- 
ing yet, I reckon,’’ was the only 
thing he could find to offer in 
assuagement. 

The general manager rose and 
took a nervous turn up and down 
the room with his hands behind 
him. When he faced Headrick a- 
gain the questions came bolt-like. 

‘‘Can these two Assemblymen 
be influenced?”’ 

“‘They’ve both given written 
pledges. But they are politicians, 
and—well, I reckon it might be 
done.’’ 

‘‘Don’t say ‘reckon’! What 
are you here for if you can’t say 
yes or no?”’ 

‘Well, then, yes.”’ 

“Will they stay bought?’’ 

Headrick thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets and took the 
plunge that he had been dreading. 

“That will depend entirely upon one 
man, Mr. Giddings. If Blantyre puts 
his neck into the collar hard enough, I 
believe he is strong enough to make 
Higgins and Slicer go back on you after 
they have taken your good money.” 

“Who and what is Blantyre?” 

“Oh, my gosh!” said the attorney, af- 
fecting a surprise which he was far from 
feeling. ‘‘Hasn’t Bagby been keeping 
you posted? Why, Blantyre’s It—the 


head and front of the whole thing. He 
is the Hot Blast man who is responsible 
for this shindy from start to finish.” 
“Oho! Now you've come to the kernel 
of the nut. Why didn’t you tell me this 
before? Let’s figure on this editor a lit- 
tle. Suppose we can control these two 
Assemblymen of his; they go to the cap- 
ital and do nothing; and as long as they 
don’t start the hue and cry, nobody else 
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will. What does Blantyre do in that 
case?” 

“T know what I’d do, if I were in his 
place and had his following in this 
town: I’d take such a delegation of 
Chattahoocha business men and prop- 
erty owners over to the capital as would 
make Higgins and Slicer think some- 
thing was going to drop and drop hard.” 

“Precisely; and this is doubtless the 
very move Mr. Blantyre has in mind. 
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He is the key to the situation; the leader 
without whom the entire movement 
would go to pieces. He must be won 
over.” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“T tried that, early in the game. You 
can’t touch him with a ten-foot pole.” 

“Very well, then; he must have his 


hands tied. Meet me here to-night at - 


eight o'clock, and be prepared to tell me 
Mr. Blantyre’s history, down to the mi- 
nutest and most uninteresting detail. 
That's all for the present. Send me up 
a stenographer as you go through the 
office.” 

It was a little past three o’clock in the 
afternoon of this same day when Judge 
Coulter lounged into Blantyre’s sanctum 
with a funereal droop to his heavy 
double chin. 

“Hit’s jest erbout as I’ve been allow- 
in’, all along, Mistuh Blantyre,” he be- 
gan, with a disheartened I-told-you-so 
in his tone. “Higgins and Slicer—’ 

“Well, what about them?” 

“They both et dinner at the Buckin’- 
ham with Giddings, the general man- 
ager of the Water Company, and they’ve 
been shut up with him in his private of- 
fice the whole endurin’ afte’noon!”’ 

“What of it?” said Blantyre, impa- 
tiently. His work for the afternoon was 
done, and he was anxious to go home to 
Clarissa. 

“Why, I reckon he’s a-figurin’ to buy 
‘em out, lock, stock and bar’l, ain’t he?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. But we'll fix 
that when the time comes.” 

The judge tilted his soft hat and shook 
his big head mournfully. 

“It hu’ts me, Mistuh Blantyre; hit 
shorely do—this here cock-sure confi- 
dence o’ your’n. I’ve knowed this town 
for goin’ on sixty year, and these fellows 
are jest goin’ to massaker you sure- 
enough befo’ they get done. Now you 
ricollect, and don't say T didn’t give you 
fair warnin’.”” And again Blantyre had 
to shake that limp, fat hand of discour- 
agement. 


The adjourned conference of two in 
the directors’ room of the Water Com- 
pany was resumed that evening, with 
Mr. Parker Headrick, company’s attor- 
ney, Once more under the fire of the 
rasping voice and the gimlet eyes. 

“Well?” said the general manager. 

“T’ve done my best,” rejoined Head- 
rick, sullenly. ‘Before he came here, he 
lived in Massachusetts, and then in Col- 
orado. It’s a clean sheet; there is abso- 
lutely nothing against him.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Head- 
rick, that there is a man living who 
hasn’t got something to fear?’ was the 
sharp demand. 

“Tf the wires tell the truth, 4e hasn't,” 
said the lawver. ‘Outside of his news- 
paper business, in which his record is as 
straight as a string, he is wrapped up in 
his wife and his home life.” 

“H’m,” said the general manager, 
thoughtfully. “Married, is he? Tell me 
about his wife.” 

“There is nothing to tell, except that 
she is a mighty pretty little woman, and 
isn’t very well.” 

“What's the matter with her?” 

Headrick seemed loth to answer. He 
was not all brute. 

“Nothing out of the usual,” he re- 
plied, rather shamefacedly. “But Blan- 
tyre’s a good bit anxious, I judge, from 
the way he takes care of her. They’ve 
lost one, and came mighty near losing 
the mother, so I hear.” 

The chief whipper-in for the allied 
water companies rested his chin in his 
hand and the small eyes dwindled to 
pin-points. 

“In bad health and probably nerv- 
ous,” he mused. ‘‘He’d do pretty nearly 
anything to save her a shock, just now. 
Headrick, there’s our chance.” 

The Southerner jumped from his 
chair with an oath in his mouth. 

“No, by the Almighty!” he swore. 


“When it comes to making war on. 


p? 


women, I’m not in it 
“Sit down and kcep cool,” said the 
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general manager, in the same low tone. 
“You misunderstand me. We need not 
go beyond the man. Suppose we had a 
nip on Blantyre that would send him 


‘to jail and give Prader, of the Tribune, 


a chance to come out with scare head- 
lines. Wouldn’t Blantyre—” 

“You can’t get the nip,” objected 
Headrick. 

“But I’ve got it,” asserted the other 
dryly. ‘While you were keeping the 
wires warm on the out-of-town search, I 
did a little rummaging on my own ac- 
count down-stairs. When Blantyre first 
came here, he had a difference with 
Bagby about his house water rent, and 
later drove two of our employés off the 
premises with threats of violence.” 

Headrick was looking into vacancy. 

“Supposing he calls your bluff—what 
then ?” 

“Then he’ll have to go to jail; for one 
night at least.” 

“Yes; and that takes it right back to 
where I don’t follow you,” said the at- 
torney, sourly. “You jail him, and be- 
fore he can explain, the little woman 
goes crazy because he don’t come home, 
sees the Tribune in the morning, and 
there you are.” 

But the general manager closed the 
discussion and the conference with a 
single sentence. 

“Don’t you borrow any trouble. Un- 
der the circumstances, he won’t call the 
bluff.” 

The Indian summer had held on 
longer than usual, but when it let go, the 
tail end of a northern blizzard ushered 
in the winter, filling the air with snow 
and howling dismally through the Chat- 
tahoocha streets in a way to make new- 
comers speak disrespectfully of the “sun- 
ny South.” On the night of the blizzard, 
Blantyre had just risen from the dinner- 
table when the house telephone rang. 

“T’m sorry, Clare, but I’ve got to go 
down-town again,” he said, when he 
had answered the call. Then he asked 
her to get his heavy overcoat. 


Clarissa got the coat and helped him 
on with it in the hall. But at the mo- 
ment of leave-taking she put her arms 
about him and begged him to stay. “It’s 
childishly silly, I know, dear; but—but 
I feel just as if something were going to 
happen to you,” she said. 

He comforted her with a caress and a 
promise to be back early, and was pres- 
ently out in the night, battling his way 
through the snow-laden gusts at the de- 
serted street corners, and wondering 
why the executive committee of the 
Civic League had called a meeting of 
its members at the office of the Water 
Company. Was the visiting general 
manager going to offer fair rates and 
decent treatment in future in return for 
a quashing of the public indictment? 
Blantyre set his teeth on a resolve to 
fight to the last ditch. There should be 
no weak compromise if he could pre- 
vent it. 

The transoms on the second floor of 
the company’s building were all dark 
save one; that over the entrance to the 
directors’ room. Blantyre opened the 
door and stepped into the brightly-light- 
ed room. Its occupants were Headrick, 
a little man with remorseless eyes, and 
two policemen. At a sign from Head- 
rick, the two officers slipped into the cor- 
ridor behind Blantyre and closed the 
door softly after them. 

“Mr. Blantyre, of the Hot Blast, I be- 
lieve?” said the man with the merciless 
eyes, suavely. ‘Draw up a chair and sit 
down. We were just speaking of you.” 

Blantyre ignored the commonplace 
and turned to Headrick. 

“How is this?” he asked. “Where are 
the other members of the committee ?’’ 

Headrick scowled and said nothing; 
but his chief answered for him. 

“It was merely a little ruse de guerre, 
Mr. Blantyre. We wished very much to 
have the pleasure of your company for 
a few minutes; and we couldn’t think of 
any milder expedient—on such a bad 
night as this. Sit down, won’t you?” 


“TLL KILL YOU IF I HAVE TO FOLLOW YOU TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH!” 


Blantyre dropped into a chair and felt 
in his pocket for a cigar. The general 
manager anticipated him, pushing a 
freshly-opened box across the table. 
“Try one of mine,” he said, hospitably ; 
and the editor took one mechanically. 

“T infer you have got me here to talk 
compromise, Mr. Giddings,” he began. 
when the cigar was drawing well. “If 
you have, it is a sheer waste of time— 
yours and mine.” 

The general manager smiled, waved 
a slim hand in deprecation, and was ur- 
banity inspissated. 

“My dear sir! How can we decide so 
abruptly? As matters stand, you've 
gained your point—stirred up the town 
against us, won your election, got things 
in train so that you will get your bond 
measure through and compel us to sell. 
You see, I know when I’m beaten.” 

“Do you?” said Blantyre, without 
heat and also without interest. 


Giddings went on smoothly. ‘Under 
the circumstances, you couldn’t blame us 
if we felt a little vindictive; but we 
don’t. On the contrary, we appreciate 
your energy and ability so highly that 
we'd like to have you on our side in the 
next fight. Mr. Headrick tells me that 
you have been admitted to the bar; 
would you consider an offer of a re- 
munerative place on the company’s legal 
staff ?” 

Blantyre’s smile was wholly inscruta- 
ble. 

“How much of an inducement would 
you offer in that case, Mr. Giddings?” 
he asked. 

The answer was a slip of paper, passed, 
face down, across the table. Blantyre 
took it and turned it over. He was curi- 
ous to know his estimated value as an 
antagonist. It was a certified check to 
his order for ten thousand dollars. 

There has been a time, before he had 
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exchanged his clientless law office for a 
desk in the Coloradoan editorial rooms 
—also before he had met Clarissa— 
when the sight of so much money might 
have shaken him. Fle was only human, 
and the poverty-vise had nipped him 
hardily in his youthful years. But now 
he thanked God that he could tear the 
check across and across and so pass it 
back to the tempter. 

“Assuming that this settles the ques- 
tion of bribery, have you anything else 
to say to me, Mr. Giddings? Because if 
you haven’t, I’d like to-go home.” 

The manager’s manner changed in a 
flash. 

“Since you won’t listen to reason— 
yes! Something over a year ago you 
drew a pistol on two of our employés 
and threatened their lives. You drop the 
fight against us right where you are, or 
I hand this warrant to one of the officers 
in the corridor and you go to jail!” 

Blantyre got upon his feet. 

“Mr. Giddings, are you childish 
enough to believe that you can scare me 
with any such trumpery—” 

“Never mind what I believe. I say 
you'll go to jail—to-night.” 

It was a moment for the saving sense 
of humor, and Blantyre fought down the 
rising wave of wrath. 

“What rot!’ he scoffed. “You know 
you couldn’t get a grand jury to indict 
me in a thousand years!” 

“Probably not; but you persistently 
lose sight of the principal facts, Mr. 
Blantyre. You'll go to jail to-night, at 
all events; and to-morrow morning, at 


all the city’s breakfast-tables—at yours, . 


perhaps, with the others—there will be 


the morning Tribune with its rather © 


startling story.” 

Headrick was leaning forward in his 
chair, poised for a spring. He was say- 
ing to himself that if he were Blantyre 
he would kill the general manager. But 
Blantyre made no move; and when he 
spoke his voice was controlled and ap- 
parently passionless. 


“T get your meaning at last, Mr. Gid- 
dings,” he said, slowly. ““You won’t stick 
at a possible murder to make me with- 
draw. Will you give me a few minutes 
to consider it?” 

“Certainly ; take your own time.” 

The trapped one rose and walked to 
the other end of the long room and stood 
at a window looking out upon the wind- 
swept street. Was his honor worth more 
than a life?—two lives, perhaps? What 
would Clarissa tell him to do, if she 
could know? 

If he could only prepare her by a sin- 
gle word. It was nothing: a mere ar- 
rest from which he would be released as 
soon as his friends could hear of it and 
come to the rescue. But Clarissa would 
not know until she saw the morning pa- 
per; and Prader would doubtless be in- 
structed to make the most of the sensa- 
tional bit of news. 

At first his thought was all for his 
wife, tender and compassionate as a lov- 
ers. But with the flying moments a 
fiercer fire began to glow; the fire of 
hatred and loathing for the man who 
could thus coolly put human lives—the 
lives of the innocent—into the -scale 
against a losing in the business game. 
The man might win, but : 

He turned from the window and went 
back to front his antagonist. 

“Call in your officers,” he said, brief- 
ly. “I'll fight this thing to a finish. But 
a word for you, personally, Mr. Gid- 
dings: if any harm comes of this to those 
I love, Ill kill you if I have to follow 
you to the ends of the earth!” 

The little man smiled blandly. 


“Oh, I guess not, Mr. Blantyre. You _ 


are warm now, quite naturally; but a 
couple of hours in a cell will cool you 
off. You'll have that long to think it 
over before the Tribune goes to press, 
you know. Headrick, call the men at 
the door.” 

But now the lawyer looked up and 
spoke for the first time during the inter- 
view. 
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“They are not there,” he said. “TI took 
the liberty of telling them it was only a 
bluff, and they could go back to their 
beats when our man showed up.” 

Giddings sprang to his feet with a cry 
like that of a wild animal in a pitfall. 
“You did?—you white-livered cur!’ he 
shouted ; and for the space of a full min- 
ute the air crackled with his impreca- 
tions. 

“Yes, I did,” affirmed the attorney, 
when the general manager began to re- 
peat for the lack of fresh curses. “And 
if you'll take the trouble to read that 
warrant, you'll see that it’s a bluff, too. 
I told you if you carried the fight up to 
the little woman, I was out of it; and 
by God, I am!” 

Blantyre gravely helped himself to 
another of the manager’s cigars, and 
quite as gravely passed the box to Head- 
rick. 

“You are a man and a brother, Mr. 
Headrick,” he remarked. “When you 
get out of this thieves’ nest, come and 
seeme. We're needing a good counsellor 
right now on our side.” 

Headrick got up and struggled. into 
his overcoat. 

“T’ll_ go with you on the spot,” he 
growled. “I'd stifle if I had to stay here 
with that’’—with a jerk of his thumb to- 
ward Giddings; and they left the direct- 
ors’ room and the building together. 

Blantyre’s boy was born, and both 
“mother and child were doing well” 
when the time came for the final charge 
in the battle with the allied water com- 
panies. 

It was in the latter part of the mid- 
winter session of the Legislature. True 
to their ante-election pledges, the “hy- 
dromaniac” members of the lower house 
had introduced a bill authorizing the 
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city of Chattahoocha to issue bonds for 
the purchase of its water-works plant; 
and true to their later promise to Gid- 
dings, they had contrived to get the bill 
safely buried in committee. 

Blantyre waited until the time was 
fully ripe; until the city was ablaze with 
the indignation of hope deferred and his 
mail was loaded down with agonized 
appeals from the rate-payers. Then he 
printed a call for volunteers to go to the 
capital. It was answered enthusiastic- 
ally; and when the day came, a special 
train was required to transport the dele- 
gation which numbered a full half-thou- 
sand, and included the meat and marrow 
of the city’s best. 

Upon the arrival of the special at the 
seat of war, the two patriots in the As- 
sembly saw their political graves yawn- 
ing; could, in point of fact, hear the 
preliminary clods rattling down upon 
the coffin lids. Whereupon the bond bill 
miraculously came to light and life, 
progressed rapidly to its second and 
third reading, passed the House and the 
Senate, and became a law in spite of the 
stoutest opposition organized and offi- 
cered by the nimble little manager of 
the allied water companies. 

Judge Coulter was the first to congrat- 
ulate Blantyre when the fighting editor 
came home at the head of the triumph- 
ant legion. 

“T reckon ye hain’t seen the Tribune?” 
he began, waving the morning paper 
like a flag. “Hit’s flopped spang over 
—‘Far be it from us to oppose the mani- 
fest will of the people,’ and so forth. 
Even had a tol’able good word to say for 
you, too, by jing. Say, I_knowed you’d 
down ’em, Mistuh Blantyre; I allus told 
you you’d jest natchelly got to come out 
on top, didn’t I, now?” 
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HE literature on the subject of cap- 

ital punishment is spare and scat- 
tered; an article in an old magazine 
now and then, and a little volume or two 
—that is all. Many learned and eminent 
men have opposed the infliction of the 
death penalty ; but their opinions seem to 
have weighed little. Indeed, these opin- 
ions would disqualify them as jurors in 
murder cases. 

The practice owes much of its remark- 
able vitality to the fact that it has long 
been held to be according to God’s law 
as revealed in the Old Testament. On 
this ground governments for ages have 
based their authority to inflict the death 
penalty, just as they have claimed a 
scriptural basis for supporting other in- 
stitutions, such as kingcraft, slavery, po- 
lygamy, and a host of tyrannies, cruel- 
ties and crimes. There are men and 
women everywhere who regard the 
death penalty as something holy and._di- 
vine, like the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, or baptism, or the marriage cere- 
mony, and a story is told of the ship- 
wrecked sailor who, cast upon an un- 
known shore, looked up and beholding a 
gallows, exclaimed: “Thank God, I’m in 
a Christian land!” 

What is undoubtedly the best presen- 
tation of the scriptural argument is to be 
found in “A Defense of Capital Punish- 
ment,” published in 1846, by the Rev. 
Dr. George B. Cheever, a clergyman and 
theologian. Dr. Cheever asserted that 
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God had commanded men to punish 
murder with death in Genesis ix, 6, 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,” and said that 
this verse was “‘the citadel of our argu- 
ment, commanding and sweeping the 
whole subject.” But the higher critics 
have discovered that this text was im- 
properly translated; that the words “by 
man” do not belong there at all, and that 
instead of its being a command to kill, it 
was a mere prediction that men would 
kill. Some, indeed, aver that this so- 
called covenant with Noah refers exclu- 
sively to food, and that the verse, with 
those which precede it, is a prohibition 
of cannibalism—nothing more. The 
higher critics allow the verse to be equal- 
ly well translated “by man will his blood 
be shed,” making it merely a prophecy, 
s “by man shall his blood be shed,” 
making it a command. So that, as the 
North American Review fifty years ago 
suggested, the tremendous power which 
governments claim rests, not only on a 
single verse, but on a single word, and 
that word equivocal in its meaning. No 
version of the Bible prior to the fifth 
century contains the words “by man,” 
and “Scripture itself has been interpo- 
lated to suit the purpose of the state.” 


The Septuagint and the Samaritan ver-. 


sion omits the words “by man”; Wyc- 
lif also, and the Vulgate; Spanish, 
Italian and French versions omit them. 
Pascal and Swedenborg indorse the 
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omission, and Calvin calls the transla- 
tion which renders the Hebrew text “by 
man” a “forced” construction. Accord- 
ing, then, to these authorities and to the 
Catholic church to-day, this verse will 
read: ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, his 
blood will (or shall) be shed.” But 
“shall” in such connection is not neces- 
sarily a command. “All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword,” 
does not warrant us in killing soldiers. 
“Bloody and deceitful men shall not live 
out half their days” docs not command 
such men to commit suicide in middle 
life. “Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein,’ does not order men to tumble 
into their own excavations. ‘‘Call this 
equivocal verse in Genesis a warrant 
from the Almighty!” exclaimed Wen- 
dell Phillips, ‘why, a county sheriff 
would not arrest a sheep-thief on so am- 
biguous a warrant.” 
Nobody obeyed this law—if it was.a 
law—when it was first enacted—not 
God himself, for Cain was not put to 
death; Lamech, also a murderer before 
the flood, was spared; Moses, likewise a 
murderer, was not killed; and David, 
the worst murderer of all, was permitted 
to die in ‘‘a good old age, full of days, 
riches, and honor.”’ Indeed, all the most 
notorious murderers in Jewish history— 
Absalom, Simeon, Levi, and the rest— 
did not have their “blood shed,” but 
died in battle or in bed. It is at first dif- 
ficult to imagine just why the pious doc- 
tor confined himself to the law as de- 
clared to Noah; he could have found a 
much more explicit law by turning to 
Leviticus xxiv, 21, where God said to 
Moses, ‘‘He that killeth a man, he shall 
be put to death.” This is plain enough; 
even the higher critics could not twist 
this out of his hands; it is everywhere 
translated the same, by Catholics and 
Protestants alike. Why did he not aban- 
don the covenant with Noah, and take 
up with the command to Moses? Sim- 
ply because this would have proved too 
much; the doctor wasn’t really such a 
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bloodthirsty man after all. For if he 
had stood on the law given to Moses he 
would have been compelled to assure us 
that not only murderers, but kidnappers, 
those who ate leavened bread during 
the Passover, those who allowed a cross 
ox to kill a person, witches, idolators, 
oppressors of widows and orphans,—of 
whom he may have had some in his con- 
gregation,—Sabbath-breakers, those who 
beat their fathers or mothers, those who 
ate the fat of offered beasts, or any man- 
ner of blood, those who offered children 
to Moloch, as is done in the factories of 
our land to-day, adulterers, blasphe- 
mers, and a score of other law-breakers 
should also be put to death. Such was 
the law. 

But long before the higher critics be- 
gan the congenial work of criticizing we 
had the high authority of Benjamin 
Franklin, Richard Hooker and John 
Calvin for disregarding the Pentateuch 
as civil law. Franklin, though consid- 
ered the wisest of our great men, was not 
orthodox, and his opposition to capital 
punishment would, no doubt, impress 
many as but one more heresy. Calvin, 
opposing capital punishment, assenting 
to the burning of Servetus, and then in- 
dorsing ‘“‘that perpetual law of love,” 
may lose somewhat by his inconsistency ; 
but it would seem to be sufficient to re- 
call that Jesus expressly abrogated this 
old law of an eye for an eye and a life 
for a life, and commanded men instead 
to love their enemies. It is curious that 
people who insist that capital punish- 
ment is right because it is approved in 
certain translations of the Old Testa- 
ment should so thoroughly disregard the 
words of Jesus, for they all claim to be 
His followers and call themselves Chris- 
tians after His name. Even if the pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus do reject His 
words and instead prefer those of Moses, 
the words of Jesus are, nevertheless, just 
as authoritative as those of any one else 
in the Bible, even if no one but Tolstoy 
does take them very seriously. 


? 
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There are many, however, who, while 
willing to concede the absurdity of the 
Scriptural argument, still insist that cap- 
ital punishment is right because of the 
example. Hanging was formerly done 
in public, in the most conspicuous place 
that could be found, and a holiday was 
made of hanging day, so that all the 
people could come and profit by the ex- 
ample. But there was never so much 
crime in a community as there was im- 
mediately after hanging day. The spec- 
tacle of a sheriff and a doctor and a 
chaplain killing a man proved to be such 
a hideous and debasing sight that after 
it had been done all kinds of violence 
and crime were committed in the vicin- 
ity, so that instead of its being an ex- 
ample for good, it was an example for 
evil, an example that produced such an 
embruting effect on the people that pub- 
lic executions have long since been abol- 
ished; and in such states as Ohio and 
New York, which kill their murderers by 
the up-to-date method of electricity, the 
killings are done in the penitentiary, se- 
cretly, at midnight, in a room hidden 
away from public view. Indeed, the de- 
sire to keep the example from the people 
is so strong that in New York it was pro- 
posed by law to prohibit the newspapers 
from publishing the fact, so that the de- 
scription of the killing could not reach 
the people and fill the minds of men and 
women and children with morbid im- 
pressions and vicious, perverted and 
criminal thoughts. If one had the temer- 
ity, one might ask, if this is a good ex- 
ample and if it is a holy, a divine insti- 
tution, why this secrecy? In the good 
old days when there were in England 
more than a hundred offenses for which 
men were hanged, crime did not cease, 
but constantly and steadily increased, 
and, with so many examples, the millen- 
nium should long ago have dawned on 
that land. But it was found that as 
hanging decreased crimes decreased; 
parliamentary statistics showed that 
commitments for capital offenses from 


1829 to 1835 rose from 1,705 to 2,247 
in spite of the holy office of the death- 
penalty, while in the same time, for of- 
fenses for which the death penalty had 
just been abolished, they fell from 4,622 
to 4,292. 

And statistics gathered by the Chi- 
cago Tribune show that the fewest mur- 
ders in proportion to the population are 
committed in Maine, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, where capital punishment had either 
been totally abolished or the law so mod- 
ified that the death penalty can not be 
inflicted except upon express recom- 
mendation of the jury, or with the ex- 
press approval of the governor, or until 
the lapse of a year’s time after final 
judgment. 

Furthermore, the example of our se- 
cret killings is almost as bad as the ex- 
ample of public executions used to be, 
for the fact that a man’s life is at stake 
has a tendency to drag out legal pro- 
ceedings. The state can hardly admit 
that it is in a hurry to kill, for its theory 
is that it is doing not vengeance but 
“justice,” and each court is willing and 
even anxious to be sustained by other 
courts in its fatal judgments, so that the 
responsibility may be distributed as 
widely as possible, and, that the accused 
may have all the rights and immunities 
the law guarantees him, the case goes 
from one court to another and then, as a 
last resort, it goes to pardon boards and 
to governors. As soon as a murderer is 
sent to the penitentiary for life we cease 
to hear of him, for, as he is usually poor, 
he can not go to the higher courts, but 
sinks at once into the oblivion of prison. 
But the man condemned to death excites 
such a desperate interest that his case is 
somehow reviewed in the higher courts, 
and, meanwhile, he lives on, and there 
gathers about him a peculiar morbid in- 
terest, a certain evil fascination, and 
every detail of his waning existence be- 
comes important—how he sleeps, what 
he eats, at what hours he smokes and 
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takes his exercise—all these are printed 
and eagerly devoured. He receives vis- 
itors, he is given tracts, and people go to 
pray and to sing with him, usually he is 
“converted,” and then there gushes forth 
the maudlinism of an emotional religion. 
The newspapers print the silly doggerel 
which he writes, and devote space to in- 
terviews with him on any subject or on 
no subject, and those whose false views 
of life are obtained from cheap fiction 
and cheap theaters get it into their silly 
heads that the man is a great hero, and 
the man soon gets the same idea into his 
own perverted brain; if his crime were 
revolting enough, it is dramatized, as 
are the historical romances it so much 
resembles. And thus while the original 
murder must have had an evil and in- 
sidious influence on the minds of all who 
heard of it, society can not be content 
with this, but must prolong this influence 
for a year or for several years, keeping 
it ever alive and fresh in men’s minds, 
and finally, by a deed the most repellent 
of all, fix indelibly in their memory 
every one of the horrid details of the 
crime itself. Thus society sets loose an 
ever-widening stream of morbid, maud- 
lin sentimentalism, and makes it almost 
impossible that the spirit of murder 
should ever die out of the world. 

It is sometimes said that if we stop 
hanging it will bring about lynching; 
but is it not true that where there are the 
most hangings there also are the most 
lynchings? I have wondered if there can 
be any connection between lynching and 
hanging, or between burning at a stake 
and burning in a chair. There is a for- 
mal difference in the method, but the re- 
sults are the same. One is tempted to 
believe that the lynchers have the better 
of the distinction, for they do their work 
in the heat of passion, and not after the 
long, calm deliberation of a legislature 
and a jury and two or three courts. Cap- 
ital punishment was abolished in Egypt 
for fifty years during the reign of 
Sabacon; in Rome for two hundred 
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and fifty years; in Tuscany for more 
than twenty-five years; in Russia for 
twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and substantially during the reign of her 
successor, Catherine, and is inflicted now 


only for political crimes; Sir James 


Mackintosh prohibited it in India for 
seven years; the state of Rhode Island 
has done without it since 1852; Michi- 
gan since 1847; Maine since 1835; Hol- 
land since 1860; Saxony since 1868; 
Belgium since 1831; it has been abol- 
ished in Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Portugal, and else- 
where. Its abolition has not produced 
lynchings in those places. 

I have friends who support capital 
punishment on the theory that it is mild- 
er than life imprisonment. That is, they 
wish me to think that they are kind, gen- 
tle, considerate souls who would have 
people killed as a favor and a benefit. I 
can not think, however, that they are 
sincere in this feeling, for if they were, 
they would long ago have seen to it that 
the law in Ohio, for instance, was 
changed so that it would read: “The 
punishment for murder in the first de- 
gree shall be imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for life, except where the jury 
recommends mercy, when it shall be 
death.” 

In the last analysis, indeed, if life im- 
prisonment were really worse than cap- 
ital punishment, then life imprisonment 
should be substituted for killing, for the 
object of the punishment is to deter 
others—so they say—and if fear of 
death deters, then fear of something 
worse would certainly deter more, and if 
life imprisonment be worse than death, 
then by all means let it be substituted— 
not because it is more cruel, but because 
it is a better deterrent. 

Another argument that one hears oc- 
casionally is that it is necessary for so- 
ciety to kill murderers in order to defend 
itself against them. The only ground on 
which the law will permit a citizen to 
kill is that he is in imminent danger and 
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has no other escape; if there is any es- 
cape, the law will not justify his killing 
on the ground of: self-defense. The indi- 
vidual, at the moment of attack, may use 
all means at hand to defend himself, but 
after he has escaped or been rescued, he 
can not, under the fiction of self-defense, 
destroy his assailant; especially when his 
assailant is disarmed and in the keeping 
of the police; that is the law. This doc- 
trine should apply to the state as well as 
to the individuals that compose that 
state. : 

The theory of government in this 
country, at least, is that government is a 
social compact, a voluntary association of 
individuals. We have no kings in this 
country, and do not believe in the theory 
of the divine right of kings, although if 
we had a king, the theologians would 
promptly bring forth a scholarly argu- 
ment based upon the Scriptures in sup- 
port of him. Under this theory, no indi- 
vidual has the right to take another’s life 
except in self-defense, and it is doubtless 
held by the theologians, at least, that no 
individual has the right to take his own 
life. If, then, the individual has no right 
to kill either another or himself, it is 
difficult to see how he can confer on an- 
other individual—i. e., the agent of the 
state—a right which he docs not himself 
possess. That is, when you once admit 
the right of the state, under our theory, 
to kill, then you must admit—as M. 
Urtis, in his very able defense of capital 
punishment, published in Paris in 1831, 
conceded to his opponents—the right of 
individuals to commit suicide, and so 
our learned divines must join with the 
French atheists in support of their con- 
tention. 

The most casual observation will con- 
vince that many states of the Union pro- 
tect themselves sufficiently without kill- 
ing their murderers, and that many 
countrjes of Europe do the same thing, 
and the state that is frightened by mur- 
derers so few in number that they form 
but an insignificant percentage of the 


population does not deserve to stand, 
and it is absurd for it to take life on any 
such pretext. Besides, if this argument 
were sound, it follows that the state has 
the right to kill not only actual but po- 
tential murderers, and in consequence 
we would have to erect tribunals to try 
men for the purpose of determining 
whether they are going to murder in the 
future, in addition to trying them for 
having murdered in the past. 

There are many men who readily 
agree that there is no soundness in the 
theories of divine revelation, of deter- 
rent example, or of self-defense, but 
they say that murderers should be killed 


‘because they are of no use to humanity, 


that they are degenerates, and that the 
human race would be better off for kill- 
ing them and getting them out of the 
way. They have no personal feeling in 
the matter; they do not wish to kill them 
because they are murderers, but because 
they are degenerates. Some of these 
scientific gentlemen, who treat the sub- 
ject always in a strictly impersonal and 
professional way, are what is known as 
criminologists, and they have classified 
degenerates into groups, to each of 
which they assign long Latin names. 
They can tell, so they assure us, just 
what crime a man will commit by the 
measurements of his head (for which 
they have delicate instruments), or by 
the shape of his jaw, or by the appear- 
ance of his finger-nails, or by his lack- 
ing a beard, etc. This is impressive, and 
I have read some of the books they have 
written on the subject. But in these 
books they complain of their inability to 
classify the entire race because they are 
allowed to study only those specimens 
who are shut up in prisons and so can 
not help themselves. They have no op- 
portunity to examine and classify the 
people outside of prisons, such as mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors, capitalists and 
society people, who are not punished for 
crime, and consequently they can not 
give them any Latin names or tell what 
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crimes they could commit if put to it. 
Possibly, if these scientists had oppor- 
tunity for extending their studies, they 
might find just as many degenerates and 
potential murderers outside of prisons as 
they find inside, and it would be danger- 
ous to accept their theories, however 
plausible and fascinating, for there is no 
telling how many of us they might have 
classified and killed; no one could tell 
where the scientific lightning, as con- 
ducted to the electric chair, might strike. 

Others are found who, in a cynical 
way, speaking of some murderer who 
has been hanged or electrized to death, 
say, “Oh, well, he got what he de- 
served.” But how is one to determine 
what any man deserves? None could do 
so until he had all the facts before him, 
and to have all the facts it would be 
necessary to know the man’s whole life, 
everything he had done, and everything 
that had been done to him; it would be 
necessary to know his capacities and his 
powers, his environment and his tempta- 
tions, and the same things about his 
father and mother and about their 
fathers and mothers, and so on back, ad 
infinitum. It is impossible to say what 
any man deserves. But it is easy to see 
that the murdered murderer always gets 
more than he has given, for practically 
all murders are committed without 
warning, so that the murderer’s victim 
is spared at least the tortures of anticipa- 
tion. But when society murders it pre- 
pares its victims by long weeks of wait- 
ing, and other long weeks of trial, and 
still other long weeks of agony and sus- 
pense, and at last, even after it has 
reached its final decision, it compels him 
to endure still other weeks of suspense 
while it fattens him in the state slaugh- 
ter-house before killing him. His victim, 
indeed, has died one death, but he has 
died a thousand deaths. 

Some of the wise are moved to rebuke 
one sharply for having what they call 
sympathy with murderers. They say 
that if one has any sympathy, one should 
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expend it on the victim of the murder. 
One does have sympathy with the vic- 
tim, and one has sympathy, too, for those 
who have been bereft of him, and yet it 
is difficult to see why, out of this sympa- 
thy, one should virtually commit an- 
other murder, that would only produce a 
new victim and bereave other families. 

The conventional and _ conservative 
find it sufficient merely to shake their 
heads and say: ‘We've always had it, 
and so we must always have it,” or else, 
“It would not be safe to do without it.” 
In: the debate in the House of Lords on 
the bill to abolish the death penalty for 
stealing from a dwelling-house to the 
amount of forty shillings, Lord Chief 
Justice Ellenborough declared that if 
the bill passed “the property of every 
householder in the kingdom would be 
left wholly without protection,” but his 
lordship’s fears have not been justified 
in England. 

The inquirer will encounter many who 
will blaze out at him, ‘“What would you 
do if some one were to murder your 
brother?” They seem to think that the 
inquirer’s action in such an emergency 
would furnish the correct standard for 
all action; but flattering as the sugges- 
tion is, the inquirer is obliged to admit 
that because he should do this thing or 
that thing is not proof that it is the best 
thing to be done under the circum- 
stances. Indeed, he might wonder and 
ask himself what he would do to his 
brother or wish to have done to him if 
his brother killed somebody; and if he 
dared, he might ask his friends, some- 
times, how they would feel if their 
brother should kill, or how they would 
feel if they happened to kill somebody 
themselves. 

And yet those who are unable to ad- 
vance a reason for capital punishment 
are the most reasonable of all the sup- 
porters of the institution. They have a 
natural hatred for murder, and they 
think that the most effective way to 
prove this hatred is to imitate the mur- 
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derer, who seems to them to have been 
all hatred, just as men who detest the 
wife-beater think, or rather feel, that in 
no way can they demonstrate this de- 
testation so well as by outdoing the brute 
in his brutality. In such minds the mur- 
derer is confused with the murder, and 
while people of this mind seem to be the 
least reasonable, the least dispassionate, 
the least developed of all, they are the 
only ones who declare the real reason 
why capital punishment exists. 

In the fourth book of Blackstone, on 
page 201, are these words: 

“In atrocious cases it was frequently 
usual for the court to direct the murder- 
er, after execution, to be hung upon a 
gibbet in chains near the place where the 
fact was committed; and the like is still 
sometimes practised in the case of no- 
torious thieves. This, being quite con- 
trary to the express command of the 
Mosaic law (Deut. xxi, 23), seems to 
have been borrowed from the civil law; 
which, besides the terror of the example, 
gives also another reason for this prac- 
tice, viz.: that it is a comfortable sight 
to the relations and friends of the de- 
ceased.” 

Livingston records a remarkable con- 
fession of it made to himself. Sir H. S. 
Maine says, in his “Ancient Law”: 
“There is a time when the attempt to 
dispense with it (i. e, the death pen- 
alty) balks both of the two great in- 
stincts which lie at the root of all penal 
law. Without it the community neither 
feels that it is sufficiently avenged on 
the criminal, nor thinks that his punish- 
ment is adequate to deter others from 
imitating him.” And in an old book de- 
scribing the first state’s prison opened in 
New York, at the foot of Tenth Street, 
in 1797, and used for thirty years, until 
the structure at Sing Sing superseded it, 
is an extract from the diary of Grant 
Thorburn, who, referring to a man who 
was reprieved through the efforts of the 
Society of Friends, wrote: 

“One day I went up to the park to see 


aman hung. After gazing two hours at 
the gallows, the sheriff announced a re- 
prieve. I must own I was disappointed.” 

And so at last it is seen the infliction 
of the death penalty was founded on re- 
venge. Those who originated it were 
honest; they found it a ‘comfortable 
sight,” and were not afraid to say so. 

If there were lacking proof of the 
statement that capital punishment, and 
all punishment for that matter, finds its 
roots in revenge, it is to be found most 
convincingly in the very temper of those 
who insist that capital punishment is 
right, in the tone of newspaper editori- 
als, in the arguments of prosecutors, and 
in those ebullitions of public feeling that 
occur during murder trials. For I never 
knew a man to indorse capital punish- 
ment that he did not do so, in the end, 
vindictively and angrily, and the same 
primitive feeling is invariably present in 
newspaper editorials when they join or 
lead the mob that clamors at the heels 
of some murderer; it is always present 
in the bearing and the speech of the 
prosecutor, who invariably urges the 
jury in his hot closing appeal to remem- 
ber the victim of the murderer and to 
have sympathy for that victim alone. 
And more than all, it is shown in the 
temper of the crowds that attend murder 
trials and in public sentiment as one 
finds it expressing itself about the town. 

But it seems that experience has been 
gradually teaching men that revenge can 
produce nothing but revenge, and that 
hate but breeds more hate, and they be- 
gin to shrink from acknowledging a sen- 
timent they were not ashamed to own in 
a cruder state of society. And so they 
have invented these new excuses, though 
they cling to the old practice. When one 
sees that all these excuses are inconsist- 
ent and hypocritical, and that nothing 
but a savage spirit of revenge is at the 
bottom of this practice, many things are 
explained. It becomes plain why lynch- 
ing and hanging go together, and one 
discovers that both derive from the same 
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source. The spirit which produces lynch- 
ing and the spirit which produces cap- 
ital punishment are the same; sometimes 
it goes about prim and perked up, wear- 
ing a long, black coat and carrying a 
limp-backed Bible under its arm, and 
then it calls itself capital punishment, or 
the death penalty, or, as in New York 
and Ohio, electrocution, a word appro- 
priately barbarous in its etymology. At 
other times it is to be scen at night with 
flashing eyes, wearing a mask and a 
slouch hat, brandishing a revolver and 
carrying a rope or a torch, but it is ever 
the same spirit, performing its sacer- 
dotal and saving function in different 
disguises. It becomes clear, too, why 
there are cruel crimes wherever there 
are cruel punishments, not because the 
cruel crimes produce the cruel punish- 
ments, but that the same low spirit in the 
people of the time_produces both crimes 
and punishments. | The spirit that was in 
the murderer’s heart is the same spirit 
that is in society that kills the murderer, 
and no good can ever come from a spirit 
that is but an accumulation of hatred 
and revenge, and so long as that spirit is 
kept alive in the world, just so long will 
there be killing in the word, 

The great evil is in adafitting that 
there are circumstances under which it is 
right to kill, for the moment the admis- 
sion is made, then the mob or the indi- 
vidual thinks that if such a circumstance 
should present itself, it justifies killing, 
and there never has been a lynching in 
which the mob did not think that such a 
circumstance had arisen, and there never 
has been a private murder when the 
murderer did not think at the moment 
he committed his crime—whether he 
recognized his mistake later or not— 
that a circumstance had arisen when it 
not only was right but imperatively nec- 
essary for him to kill. . 

Killing is wrong, and the state pre- 
tends to believe that killing is wrong be- 
cause it prohibits it by statute, but the 
state immediately qualifies its belief by 
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declaring in the very next line of its law 
that it is right to kill one man who has 
killed another. That is, the state seeks, 
by itself killing, to make it clear to its 
people that killing is wrong; it enforces 
its lesson by adding a second killing to 
the first. But this method always leaves 
at least one man who has killed another 
man—that is, the sheriff or the warden 
who has killed the murderer—and the 
question then is: What is it that robs 
this last man’s act of the essential quality 
of killing? How can he put a man to 
death without killing him? 
4X Some seem to think that the warden, 
for instance, does not really kill any- 
body when he puts a murderer to death, 
because the judge has told the warden to 
kill him; and when one asks if it was the 
judge who killed the man, they say no, 
the judge is a fine man, who would not 
harm an insect; he was told by the jury 
to tell the warden to kill the man, and 
the jury had been urged by the prose- 
cutor to have the man killed; but the 
prosecutor had only said the man ought 
to be killed; he had nothing to do with 
the question of whether the man must be 
killed; the jury said that and washed 
their hands and passed the man on to the 
judge, who washed his hands and passed 
the man on to the warden, who washed 
his hands—literally stained with blood 
—and passed him on to God. And so 
they think no one is to blame. The re- 
sponsibility has been so divided that it is 
impossible for any one of the officials to 
feel that he has killed a man or had any- 
thing to do with killing a man. And yet 
the man is dead, that is certain, and he 
has not died a natural or an accidental 
death, nor has he committed suicide. He 
has been killed, deliberately, carefully, 
wilfully; it was all “clean, quick and 
dignified,” the doctor said. 

To push the subject to its last analysis, 
one must conclude that killing is wrong, 
independently of any human statute. If 
the law forbidding murder were to be 
repealed to-day, it would not then be- 
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come right to kill, although there would 


which no law of man can exempt him. 


be no law prohibiting it. I do not be- y A human law can not alter this divine 


lieve that if it were repealed to-day any 
great number of citizens would begin to 
kill others, because an overwhelming 
proportion of the people do not wish to 
kill and would not wish to kill, even if it 
were made legal for them to do so. That 
is to say, it is not because there is a law 
against killing that people do not kill. 
A great outcry was made recently 
over hanging a woman in Vermont. 
Those who wished to hang her, or, rath- 
er, those who wished to force some one 
else to hang her (these stranglers never 
like to do their miserable work them- 
selves), had a great deal to say about 
the equality of women before the law; 
they said it was maudlin sentimentalism 
to insist that a woman should not be 
hanged simply because she was a wom- 
an, and denounced the people who ad- 
vanced this argument as illogical and 
absurd. And yet the people who ad- 
vanced this argument were more logical 
than they themselves perhaps imagined. 
They were, in fact, the only ones who 
gave a logical and valid reason why the 
woman should not be hanged. The best 
reason why the woman should not have 
been hanged was simply that she was a 
woman, just as the best reason why a 
man should not be hanged is that he is a 
man. It is his humanity that gives him 
his right to live, and it is woman’s hu- 
manity that gives her this right. 
Nt There is a principle that has its origin 
in the bosom of God, where the great 
mystery of life resides, which declares 
that it is wrong to kill; it is a principle 
inherent in the very nature of things, a 
principle that is attuned with the har- 
mony of the universe, and this principle 
is boundless, infinite in its operation 
Because of it, it would be wrong to kil 
in a wilderness or on a newly-discovered 
island in the sea where there was as yet 
no sovereignty of any kind; it is a prin- 
ciple that can not be escaped, a principle 
from which no man is exempt, and from 


law; a human law might provide that a 
man should suffer a punishment for kill- 
ing or it might provide that he should 
not suffer a punishment, still it would 
make no difference; if he kills, he does 
a wrong; he violates the eternal prin- 
ciple. It does not make killing right be- 
cause the state orders it to be done, and, 
consequently, when a sheriff or a warden 
kills a man with a rope or with an elec- 
tric wire, he kills him nevertheless; he 
does a wrong against nature, and against 
his own soul, which is a part of that na- 
ture. Society, the state, the law, may ab- 
solve him from any punishment, may 
guarantee him immunity, may say it will 
take the responsibility; but society can 
not change the higher law{_ The execu- 
tioner may escape man’s law, and does, 
but he can not escape God’s law, for in 
the end, when you steal in the depth of 
night down to that little corner of the 
death chamber where the electric chair 
stands under the old abandoned gallows, 
and strap a murderer in it, and switch on 
the electric current, you kill a man, and 
the warden who switches on the current 
does a murder, and the state does a mur- 
der, and you and I, as the units com- 
prising that state and having stock in 
that electric chair, participate in the 
hideous crime, and we, too, doa murder] 
We may be squeamish, we may all de- 
clare that we would not switch on the 
current ourselves—as indeed we would 
not—but they are only cowards who hire 
another man to do a horrid deed they 
would not do themselves. 

This inquiry, of course, opens the 
whole question of punishment. Black- 
stone said that the criminal codes of 
England and continental countries were 
crude and imperfect in comparison with 
their civil codes; and the late Murray F. 
Tuley, the learned Chicago jurist, said: 

“Our whole conception of the canon 
of criminal law is based on a false the- 
ory—the theory that the way to pre- 
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vent crime is to create some terrible ob- 
ject to alarm the wrongdoer and to set it 
up before him with mouthings and de- 
nunciation. We have gone on from time 
immemorial, and by ‘we’ I mean the 
whole world, in the belief that by pun- 
ishing crime we can prevent it. We take 
notice of the act and overlook entirely 
the causes that led to the act. * * ¥* In 
all the years that I have served on the 
criminal bench one thought has been 
constantly uppermost in my mind. I 
have never tried a criminal case or sen- 
tenced a criminal to the penitentiary or 
worse, but I have felt like a giant placed 
there by socicty to take its revenge for 
what society itself has made.” 

Our criminal code, which deals with 
human beings, is the most neglected 
branch of our law. While the law stu- 
dent must spend years in mastering the 
elementary principles of the claborate 
system of law relating to property, he 
can easily learn in less than a month all 
a lawyer need know about criminal law. 
All he need to know of principle he can 
read in the fourth book of Blackstone, 
who wrote a century ago, and then by a 
simple reference to the statutes and de- 
cisions of his state he can bring himself 
abreast of his time. Our system takes no 
account of inherited tendency, of the 
relative power of temptation and resist- 
ance, of the opportunities of the individ- 
ual, his moral and intellectual training, 
his environment, the economic stress to 
which he has been subjected, or of so- 
ciety’s responsibility; in our greed and 
avarice we deny children the sunlight 
and drive them into factories to, work, 
we stunt their bodies and their brains, 
and a few years later put them to prison 
or to death for being What we made 
them. Every fall, when the first cold 
snap comes, we hear of the hold-up man 
and the purse-snatcher again; the price 
of oil or of beef goes up, and some one 
endows a new chair in a college or puts 
a beautiful picture of the lowly Naz- 
arene in the staincd-glass window of a 
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church, and at the same time, and from 
the same cause, some girl sticks her 
needle in the cushion and goes out into 
the streets for bread. And then, in our 
cruel, stupid way, we punish them and 
thank God that we are not as they! 

I have said nothing of the thousands 
of innocent men who have been killed on 
the gallows, chiefly because innocence is 
a relative term; we talk glibly enough of 
guilt and innocence, but we do not know 
and can not know what they are, any 
more than we can know what justice is; 
only Omniscience that can sound the 
depths of the human soul can distinguish 
guilt from innocence or tell what justice 
is. One man, indeed, may murder with 
less guilt in the eyes of God than you or 
I can lie about our neighbor or refuse to 
stand for a principle we know is right. 
Punishment, indeed, is a word that has 
been misapplied; it is a word that has no 
place in the vocabulary of human gov- 
ernment; human government may re- 
strain and it may reform, but with pun- 
ishment it can have nothing properly to 
do, a view in which all the writers on 
penal legislation concur. 

It is a sad and melancholy thing, the 
contemplation of this spectacle of re- 
venge, this lack of human dole and pity, 
this crass ignorance and superstitious 
fear, this primitive conception of human 


nature, this world-old rage for blood - 


and vengeance, this quick reversion to 
the savage type. Our figure of justice, 
indeed, is blind, and we might better 
adopt the old Egyptian god of Justice, 
which was symbolized by an ape, at once 
the most solemn and the most cruel of 
beasts. We try to hurt, and never help; 
we go on wantonly wasting human life 
and deforming human souls, and call it 
Civilization! Truly, as Lowell sang: 


“Yet one age longer must true culture lie 

Soothing her bitter fetters as she can, 

Until new messages of love outstart 

At the next beating of the infinite 
Heart.” 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE FIRST RIDE TOGETHER 


My mistress bent that brow of hers; 
Those deep dark eyes where pride de- 
murs 
When pity would be softening through, 
Fixed me a breathing-while or two 
With life or death in the balance: 
right! 
The blood replenished me again; 
My last thought was at least not vain: 
I and my mistress, side by side, 
Shall be together, breathe and ride, 
So, one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may end to- 
night? 
_—R. Browninc. 


ee E shall be leaving soon,” said 

Armitage, half to himself and 
partly to Oscar. “It is not safe to wait 
much longer.” 

He tossed a copy of Die Neue Freie 
Presse on the table. Oscar had been 
down to the Springs to explore, and 
brought back news, gained from the sta- 
blemen at the hotel, that Chauvenet 
had gone to Washington. It was now 
Wednesday in the third week in April. 

“Oscar, you were a clever boy and 
knew more than you were told. You 
have asked me no questions. There may 
be an ugly row before I get out of these 


hills. I should not think hard of you if 
you preferred to leave.” 

“T enlisted for the campaign—yes ?— 
I shall wait until I am discharged.” And 
the little man buttoned his coat. 

“Thank you, Oscar. In a few days 
more we shall probably be through with 
this business. There’s another man com- . 
ing to get into the game—he reached 
Washington yesterday—we shall doubt- 
less hear of him shortly. Very likely 
they are both in the hills to-night. And, 
Oscar, listen carefully to what I say.” 

The soldier drew nearer to Armitage, 
who sat swinging his legs on the table in 
the bungalow. 

“If I should die unshriven during the 
next week, here’s a key that opens a 
safety-vault box at the Bronx Loan and 
Trust Company, in New York. In case I 
am disabled, go at once with the key to 
Baron von Marhof, Ambassador of Aus- 
tria- Hungary, and tell him—tell him—” 

He paused for a moment as though 
pondering his words with care; then he 
laughed and went on. 

“Tell him, Oscar, that there’s a mes- 
sage in that safety box from a gentleman 
who might have been King.” 

Oscar stared at Armitage blankly. 

“That is the truth, sergeant. The mes- 
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sage once in the good baron’s hands will 
undoubtedly give him a severe shock. 
You will do well to go to bed. I shall 
take a walk before I turn in.” 

“You should not go out alone—” 

“Don’t trouble about me; I shan’t go 
far. I think we are safe until two gentle- 
men have met in Washington, discussed 
their affairs, and come down into the 
mountains again. The large brute we 
caught the other night is undoubtedly on 
watch near by; but he is harmless. Only 
a few days more and we shall perform a 
real service in the world, sergeant—I 
feel it in my bones.” 

He took his hat from a bench by the 
door and went out upon the veranda. 
The moon had already slipped down be- 
hind the mountains, but the stars trooped 
brightly across the heavens. He drank 


deep breaths of the cool air of the moun- 


tain night, and felt the dark wooing him 
with its calm and peace. He returned 
for his cloak and walked into the wood. 
He followed the road to the gate, and 
then turned toward the Port of Missing 
Men. He had formed quite definite plans 
of what he should do in certain emer- 
gencies, and he felt a new strength in 
-his confidence that he should succeed in 
the business that had brought him to the 
hills. 

At the abandoned bridge he threw 
himself down and gazed off through a 
narrow cut that afforded a glimpse of 
the Springs, where the electric lights 
gleamed as one lamp. Shirley Claiborne 
was there in the valley, and he smiled 
with the thought of her; for soon—per- 
haps in a few hours—he would be free 
to go to her, his work done; and no mys- 
tery or dangerous task would henceforth 
lie between them. 

He saw march before him across the 
night great hosts of armed men, singing 
hymns of war; and again he looked upon 
cities besieged, still again upon armies 
in long alignment waiting for the word 
that would bring the final shock of bat- 
tle. The faint roar of water far below 
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added an under-note of reality to his 
dream; and still he saw, as upon a tapes- 
try held in-his hand, the struggles of 
kingdoms, the rise and fall of empires. 
Upon the wide seas smoke floated from 
the guns of giant ships that strove 
mightily in battle. He was thrilled by 
drum-beats and the cry of trumpets. 
Then his mood changed, and the moun- 
tains and calm stars spoke an heroic lan- 
guage that was of newer and nobler: 
things; and he shook his head impatient- 
ly and gathered his cloak about him and 
rose. 

“God said, ‘I am tired of kings,’”’ he 
muttered. “But I shall keep my pledge; 
I shall do Austria a service,” he said; 
and then laughed a little to himself. “To 
think that it may be for me to say!” 
And with this he walked quite to the 
brink of the chasm and laid his hand 
upon the iron cable from which swung 
the bridge. 

“TI shall soon be free,” he said with a 
deep sigh; and looked across the star- 
lighted hills. 

Then the cable under his hand vi- 
brated slightly ; at first he thought it the 
night wind stealing through the vale 
and swaying the bridge above the sheer 
depth. But still he felt the tingle of the 
iron rope in his clasp, and his hold tight- 
ened and he bent forward to listen. The 
whole bridge now audibly shook with 
the pulsation of a step—a soft, furtive 
step, as of one cautiously groping a way 
over the unsubstantial flooring. Then 
through the starlight he distinguished a 
woman’s figure, and drew back. A loose 
plank in the bridge floor rattled, and as 
she passed it freed itself and he heard it 
strike the rocks faintly far below; but 
the figure stole swiftly on, and he bent 
forward with a cry of warning on his 
lips, and snatched away the light barri- 
cade that- had been nailed across the 
opening. 

When he looked up his words of re- 
buke, that had waited only for the wom- 
an’s security, died on his lips. 
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“Shirley!”’ he cried; and put forth 
both hands and lifted her to firm ground. 

A little sigh of relief broke from her. 
The bridge still swayed from her 
weight; and the cables hummed like the 
wires of a harp; near at hand the water- 
fall tumbled down through the mystical 
starlight. 

“I did not know that dreams really 
came true,” he said, with an awe in his 
voice that the passing fear had left be- 
hind. 

‘She began abruptly, not heeding his 
words. 

“You must go away—at once—I came 
to tell you that you can not stay here.” 

“But it is unfair to accept any warn- 
ing from you! You are too generous, too 
kind—” he began. 

“It is not generosity or kindness, but 
this danger that follows you—it is an 
evil thing and it must not find you here. 
It is impossible that such a thing can be 
in America. But you must go—you must 
seek the law’s aid—” 

“How do you know I dare—” 

“TI don’t know—that you dare!” 

“IT know that you have a great heart 
and that I love you,” he said. 

She turned quickly toward the bridge 
as though to retrace her steps. 

“I can’t be paid for a slight, a very 
slight service by fair words, Mr. Armi- 
tage. If you knew why I came—” 

“If I dared think or believe or 
hope—” 

“You will dare nothing of the kind, 
Mr. Armitage!” she replied; “but I will 
tell you, that I came out of ordinary 
Christian humanity. The idea of friends, 
of even slight acquaintances, being as- 
sassinated in these Virginia hills does 
not please me.’ 

“How do you classify me, please— 
with friends or acquaintances?” 

He laughed. 

“T am John Armitage. That is all you 
know, and yet you hazard your life to 
warn me that I am in danger?” 

“If you called yourself John Smith I 
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should do exactly the same thing. It 
makes not the slightest difference to me 
who or what you are.” 

“You are explicit!” he laughed. “I 
don’t hesitate to tell you that I value 
your life much higher than you do.” 

“That is quite unnecessary. It may 
amuse you to know that, as I am a per- 
son of little curiosity, I am not the least 
concerned in the solution of—of—what 
might be called the Armitage riddle.” 

“Oh; I’m a riddle, am 1?” 

“Not to me, I assure you! You are 
only the object of some one’s enmity, 
and there’s something about murder that 
is—that isn’t exactly nice! It’s positively 
unesthetic.” 

She had begun seriously, but laughed 
at the absurdity of her last words. 

“You are amazingly impersonal. You 
would save a man’s life without caring 
in the least what manner of man he may 
be.” 

“You put it rather flatly, but that’s 
about the truth of the matter. Do you 
know, I am almost afraid— 

“Not of me, I hope—” 

“Certainly not. But it has occurred to 
me that you may have the conceit of 
your own mystery; that you may take 
rather too much pleasure in mystifying 
people as to your identity.” 

“That is unkind,—that is unkind,” 
and he spoke without resentment, but 
softly, with a falling cadence. He sud- 
denly threw down the hat he had held in 
his hand, and extended his arms toward 
her. 

“You are not unkind or unjust. You 
have a right to know who I am and what 
I am doing here. It seems an imperti- 
nence to thrust my affairs upon you; but 
if you will listen I should like to tell you 
—it will take but a moment—why and 
what—” 

“Please do not! As I told you, I have 
no curiosity in the matter. I can’t allow 
you to tell me; I really don’t want to 
know!” 

“T am willing that every one should 
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know—to-morrow—or the day after— 
not later.” 

She lifted her head, as though with 
the earnestness of some new thought. 

“The day after may be too late. 
Whatever it is that you have done—” 

“I have done nothing to be ashamed 
of,—I swear I have not!” 

“Whatever it is;—and I don’t care 
what it is,’—-she said deliberately, “it is 
something quite serious, Mr. Armitage. 
My brother—” 

She. hesitated for a moment, then 
spoke rapidly. 

“My brother has been detailed to help 
in the search for you. He is at Storm 
Springs now.” 

“But Ae doesn’t understand—”’ 

‘My brother is a soldier, and it is not 
necessary for him to understand.” 

“And you have done this—you have 
come to warn me—” 

“It does look pretty bad,” she said, 
changing her tone and laughing a little. 
“But my brother and I—we always had 
very different ideas about you, Mr. Ar- 
mitage. We hold briefs for different 
sides of the case.” 

“Oh, I’m a case, am I?” and he 
caught gladly at the suggestion of light- 
ness in her tone. “But I’d really like to 
know what he has to do with my af- 
fairs.” 

“Then you will have to ask him.” 

“To be sure. But the government can 
hardly have assigned Captain Claiborne 
to special duty at Monsieur Chauvenet’s 
request. I swear to you that I’m as much 
in the dark as you are.” 

“I’m quite sure an officer of the line 
would not be taken from his duties and 
sent into the country on any frivolous 
errand. But perhaps an ambassador 
from a great power made the request— 
perhaps it was Baron von Marhof.” 

“Good Lord!” 

Armitage laughed aloud. 

“I beg your pardon! I really beg 
your pardon! But is the ambassador 
looking for me?” 
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“T don’t know, Mr. Armitage. You 
forget I’m only a traitor and not a spy.’’ 

“You are the noblest woman in the 
world,” he said boldly, and his heart 
leaped in him, and he spoke on with a 
fierce haste. “You have made sacrifices 
for me that no woman ever made before 
for a man—for a man she did not know! 
And my life—whatever it is worth, 
every hour and second of it, I lay down 
before you, and it is yours to keep or 
throw away. I followed you half-way 
round the world, and I shall follow you 
again and as long as I live. And to- 
morrow—or the day after—I shall jus- 
tify these great kindnesses—this gener- 
ous confidence; but to-night I have a 
work to do!” 

As they stood on the verge of the de- 
file, by the bridge that swung out from 
the cliff like a fairy structure, they heard 
far and faint the whistle and low rumble 
of the night train south-bound from 
Washington; and to both of them the 
sound urged the very real and practical 
world from which for a little time they 
had stolen away. 

“TI must go back,” said Shirley, and 
turned to the bridge and put her hand 
on its slight iron frame; but he seized 
her wrists and held them tight. 

“You have risked much for me, but 
you shall not risk your life again in my 
cause. You can not venture across the 
bridge again.” 

She yielded instantly and he dropped 
her wrists at once. 

“Please say no more. You must not 
make me sorry I came. I must go—I 
should have gone back instantly.” 

“But not across that spider’s web. You 
must go by the long road. I will give 
you a horse and ride with you into the 
valley.” 

“It is much nearer by the bridge,— 
and I have my horse over there.” 

“We shall get the horse without trou- 
ble,” he said, and she walked beside him 
through the moonlighted wood. As they 
crossed the open tract she said: 
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“This is the Port of Missing Men.” 

“Yes; here the lost legion made its 
last stand. It’s a pretty story; I hope 
some day to know more of it.” 

“TI used to ride here on my pony when 
I was a little girl, and dream about the 
gray soldiers who would not surrender. 
‘It was as beautiful as an old ballad, I’ll 
wait here. Fetch the horse,” she said, 
“and hurry, please.” i 

“If there are explanations to make,” 
he began, looking at her gravely. 

“I am not a person who makes ex- 
planations, Mr. Armitage. You may 
meet me at the gate.” 

As he ran toward the house he met 
Oscar, who had become alarmed at his 
absence and was setting forth in search 
of him. 

“Come; saddle both the horses, Os- 
car,” Armitage commanded. 

They went together to the barn and 
quickly brought out the horses. 

“You will stay at the house, Oscar.” 

“A captain does not go alone; it 
should be the sergeant who is sent+- 
yes?” 

“Tt is not an affair of war, Oscar, but 
quite another matter. There is a saddled 
horse hitched to the other side of our 
abandoned bridge. Get it and ride it to 
Judge Claborne’s stables; and ask and 
answer no questions.” 

A moment later he was riding toward 
the gate, the led-horse following. 

He flung himself down, adjusting the 
stirrups and gave her a hand into the 
saddle. They turned silently into the 
mountain road. 

“The bridge would have been simpler, 
and quicker,” said Shirley; “‘as it 1s, I 
shall be late to the ball.” 

“TI am contrite enough; but you don’t 
make explanations.” 

“No; I don’t explain; and you are to 
come back as soon as we strike the val- 
ley. I always send gentlemen back at 
that point,” she laughed, and rode ahead 
of him into the narrow road. She guid- 
ed the strange horse with the ease of 
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long practice, skilfully testing his paces, 
and when they came to a stretch of 
smooth road sent him flying at a gallop 
over the trail. He had given her his 
own horse, a hunter of famous strain, 
and she at once defined and maintained 
a distance between them that made talk 
impossible. 

Her short covert riding-coat, buttoned 
close, marked clearly in the starlight her 
erect figure; light wisps of loosened hair 
broke free under her soft felt hat, and 
when she turned her head the wind 
caught the brim and pressed it back 
from her face, giving a new charm to 
her profile. 

He called after her once or twice at 
the start, but she did not pause or reply; 
and he could not know what mood pos- 
sessed her; or that once in flight, in the 
security the horse gave her, she was for 
the first time afraid of him. He had de- 
clared his love for her, and had offered 
to break down the veil of mystery that 
made him a strange and perplexing fig- 
ure. His affairs, whatever their nature, 
were now at a crisis, he had said; quite 
possibly she should never see him again 
‘after this ride. As she waited at the 
gate she had known a moment of con- 
trition and doubt as to what she had 
done. It was not fair to her brother thus 
to give away his secret to the enemy; but 
as the horse flew down the rough road 
her blood leaped with the sense of ad- 
venture, and her pulse sang with the joy 
of flight. Her thoughts were free, wild 
things; and she exulted in the great 
starry vault and the cool heights over 
which she rode. Who was John Armi- 
tage? She did not know or care, now 
that she had performed for him her last 
service. Quite likely he would fade 
away on the morrow like a mountain 
shadow before the sun; and the song in 
her heart to-night was not love or any- 
thing akin to it, but only the joy of liv- 
ing. 

Where the road grew difficult as it 
dipped sharply down into the valley she 
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suffered Armitage, perforce, to ride be- 
side her. 

“You ride wonderfully,” he said. 

“The horse is a joy. He’s a Pendrag- 
on—I know them in the dark.. He must 
have come from this valley somewhere. 
We own some of his cousins, I’m sure.” 

“You are quite right. He’s a Virginia 
horse. You are incomparable—no other 
woman alive could have kept that pace. 
It’s a brave woman who isn’t a slave to 
her hairpins—I don’t believe you spilled 
one.” 

She drew rein at the cross-roads. 

“We part here. How shall I return 
Bucephalus?” 

“Let me go to your own gate, please!” 

“Not at all!” she said with decision. 

“Then Oscar will pick him up. If you 
don’t see him, turn the horse loose. But 
my thanks—and oh, so many things!” 

“To-morrow—or the day after—or 
never!” 

She laughed and put out her hand; 
and when he tried to detain her she 
spoke to the horse and flashed away to- 
ward home. He listened, marking her 
flight until the shadows of the valley 
stole sound and sight from him; then he 
turned back into the hills. 

Near her father’s estate Shirley came 
upon a man who saluted in the manner 
of a soldier. 

It was Oscar, who had crossed the 
bridge and ridden down by the nearer 
road. : 

“It is my captain’s horse—yes?” he 
said, as the slim, graceful animal whin- 
nied and pawed the ground. “I found a 
horse at the broken bridge and took it tc 
your stable—yes?” 

A moment later Shirley walked rap- 
idly through the garden to the veranda 
of her father’s house, where her brother 
Dick paced back and forth impatiently. 

“Where have you been, Shirley?” 

“Walking.” 


“But you went for a ride—the stable- - 


men told me.” 
“T believe that is true, Captain.” 
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“And your horse was brought home 
half an hour ago by a strange fellow 
who saluted like a soldier when I spoke 
to him, but refused to understand my 
English.” 

“Well, they do say English isn’t very 
well taught at West Point, Captain,” she 
replied, pulling off her gloves. “You 
oughtn’t to blame the polite stranger for 
his courtesy.” 

“T believe you have been up to some 
mischief, Shirley. If you are seeing that 
man Armitage—” 

“Captain !” 

“Bah! What are you going to do 
now?” 

“I’m going to the ball with you as 
soon as I can change my gown. I sup- 
pose father and mother have gone.” 

“They have—for which you should 
be grateful !” 

Captain Claiborne lighted a cigar and 
waited. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE COMEDY OF A SHEEPFOLD 


A glance, a word—and joy or pain 
Befalls; what was no more shall be. 
How slight the links are in the chain 
That binds us to our destiny! 
—T. B. ALpricH. 


Oscar’s eye, roaming the landscape as 
he left Shirley Claiborne and started for 
the bungalow, swept the upland Clai- 
borne acres and rested upon a moving 
shadow. He drew rein under a clump of 
wild cherry trees at the roadside and 
waited. Several hundred yards away 
lay the Claiborne sheepfold, with a 
broad pasture rising beyond. A shadow 
is not a thing to be ignored by a man 
trained in the niceties of scouting. Os- 
car, satisfying himself that substance lay 
behind the shadow, dismounted and tied 
his horse. Then he bent low over the 
stone wall and watched. 

“It is the big fellow—yes? He is a 
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stealer of sheep, as I might have 
known.” 

Zmai was only a dim figure against 
the dark meadow, which he was slowly 
crossing from the side farthest from the 
Claiborne house. He stopped several 
times as though uncertain of his where- 
abouts, and then clambered over a stone 
wall that formed one side of the sheep- 
fold, passed it and strode on toward Os- 
car and the road. 

“It is mischief that brings him from 
the hills—yes?” Oscar reflected, glanc- 
ing up and down the highway. Faintly 
—very softly through the night he heard 
the orchestra at the hotel, playing for 
the dance. The little soldier unbuttoned 
his coat, drew the revolver from his belt, 
and thrust it into his coat pocket. Zmai 
was drawing nearer, advancing rapidly 
now that he had gained his bearings. At 
the wall Oscar rose suddenly and greet- 
ed him in mockingly courteous tones: 

“Good evening, my friend; it’s a fine 
evening for a walk.” 

Zmai drew back and growled. 

“Let me pass,” he said in his difficult 
German. 

“Tt is a long wall; there should be no 
difficulty in passing. This country is 
much freer than Servia—yes?” and Os- 
car’s tone was pleasantly conversational. 

Zmai put his hand on the wall and 
prepared to vault. 

“A moment only, comrade. You seem 
to be in a hurry; it must be a business 
that brings you from the mountains— 

es??? 

“T have no time for you,” snarled the 
Servian. ‘Be gone!” and he shook him- 
self impatiently and put his hand on the 
wall. 

“One should not be in too much haste, 
comrade;”.and Oscar thrust Zmai back 
with his finger-tips. 

The man yielded and ran a few steps 
out of the clump of trees and sought to 
escape there. It was clear to Oscar that 
Zmai was not anxious to penetrate closer 
to the Claiborne house, whose garden 
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extended quite near. He met Zmai 
promptly and again thrust him back. 

“Tt is a message—yes?” asked Oscar. 

“It is my affair,” blurted the big fel- 
low. “I mean no harm to you.” 

“It was you that tried the knife on my 
body. It is much quieter than shooting. 
You have the knife—yes?” 

The little soldier whipped out his re- 
volver. 

“In which pocket is the business car- 
ried? A letter undoubtedly. They do 
not trust swine to carry words—Ah!” 

Oscar dropped below the wall as Zmai 
struck at him; when he looked up a mo- 
ment later the Servian was running back 
over the meadow toward the sheepfold. 
Oscar, angry at the ease with which the 
Servian had evaded him, leaped the wall 
and set off after the big fellow. He was 
quite sure that the man bore a written 
message, and equally sure that it must be 
of importance to his employer. He 
clutched his revolver tight, brought up 
his elbows for greater ease in running, 
and sped after Zmai, now a blur on the 
star-lighted sheep pasture. 

The slope was gradual and a preity 
feature of the landscape by day; but it 
afforded a toilsome path for runners. 
Zmai already realized that he had blun- 
dered in not forcing the wall; he was 
running uphill, with a group of sheds, 
another wall, and a still steeper and 
rougher field beyond. His bulk told 
against him; and behind him he heard 
the quick thump of Oscar’s feet on the 
turf. The starlight grew dimmer 
through tracts of white scud ; the surface 
of the pasture was rougher to the feet 
than it appeared to the eye. A hound in 
the Claiborne stable-yard bayed sud- 
denly, and the sound echoed from the 
surrounding houses and drifted off to- 
ward the sheepfold. Then a noble music 
rose from the kennels. 

Captain Claiborne, waiting for his sis- 
ter on the veranda, looked toward the 
stables, listening. 

Zmai approached the sheep-sheds rap- 
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idly, with still a hundred yards to trav- 
erse beyond them before he should reach 
the pasture wall. His rage at thus being 
driven by a small man for whom he had 
great contempt did not help his wind or 
stimulate the flight of his heavy legs, and 
he saw now that he would lessen the nar- 
rowing margin between himself and his 
pursuer if he swerved to the right to 
clear the sheds. He suddenly slackened 
his pace, and with a vicious tug settled 
his wool hat more firmly upon his small 
skull. He went now at a dog trot and 
Oscar was closing upon him rapidly; 
then, quite near the sheds, Zmai wheeled 
about and charged his pursuer head- 
long. At the moment he turned Oscar’s 
revolver bit keenly into the night. Cap- 
tain Claiborne, looking toward the slope, 
saw the flash before the hounds at the 
stables answered the report. : 

At the shot Zmai cried aloud in his 
curiously small voice and clapped his 
hands to his head. 

“Stop; I want the letter!” shouted Os- 
carin German. The man turned slowly, 
as though dazed, and, with a hand still 
clutching his head, half-stumbled and 
half-ran toward the sheds, with Oscar at 
his heels. 

Claiborne called to the negro stable- 
men to quiet the dogs, snatched a lan- 
tern, and ran away through the pergola 
to the end of the garden and thence into 
the pasture beyond. Meanwhile Oscar, 
thinking Zmai badly hurt, did not fire 
again, but flung himself upon the fel- 
low’s broad shoulders at the sheep-pens, 
and down they crashed against the door 
of the nearest pen. Zmai swerved and 
shook himself free while he fiercely 
cursed his foe. Oscar’s hands slipped 
on the fellow’s hot blood that ran from 
a long crease in the side of his head. 

As they fell the pen door snapped 
free, and out into the starry pasture 
thronged the frightened sheep. 

“The letter—give me the Ictter!”” com- 
manded Oscar, his face close to the Ser- 
vian. He did not know how badly the 
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man was injured, but he was anxious to 
complete his business and be off. Still 
the sheep came huddling through the 
broken door, across the prostrate men, 
and scampered away into the open. Cap- 
tain Claiborne, running toward the fold 
with his lantern and not looking for ob- 
stacles, stumbled over their bewildered 
advance guard and plunged headlong 
into the gray fleeces. Meanwhile into the 
pockets of his prostrate foe went Oscar’s 
hands with no result. Then he remem- 
bered the man’s gesture in pulling the 
hat close upon his ears, and off came the 
hat and with it a blood-stained envelope. 
The last sheep in the pen trooped out 
and galloped toward its comrades. 

Oscar, making off with the letter, 
plunged into the rear guard of the sheep, 
fell, stumbled to his feet, and confront- 
ed Captain Claiborne as that gentleman, 
in soiled evening dress, fumbled for his 
lantern and swore in language unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman. 

“Damn the sheep!” roared Claiborne. 

“It is sheep—yes?” and Oscar started 
to bolt. 

“Halt!” 

The authority of the tone rang famil- 
iarly in Oscar’s ears. He had, after con- 
siderable tribulation, learned to stop 
short when an officer spoke to him, and 
the gentleman of the sheepfold stood 
straight in the starlight and spoke like 
an officer. 

“What in the devil are you doing 
here, and who fired that shot?” 

Oscar saluted and summoned his best 
English. 

“It was an accident, sir.” 

“Why are you running and why did 
you fire? Understand you are a tres- 
passer here, and I am going to turn you 
over to the constable.” 

“There was a shcep-stealer—yes? He 
is yonder by the pens—and we had some 
little fighting; but he is not dead—no?” 

At that moment Claiborne’s eyes 
caught sight of a burly figure rising and 
threshing about by the broken pen door. 
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“That is the sheep-stealer,” said Os- 
car. ‘We shall catch him—yes?” 

Zmai peered toward them uncertainly 
for a moment; then turned abruptly and 
ran toward the road. Oscar started to 
cut off his retreat, but Claiborne caught 
the sergeant by the shoulder and flung 
him back. 

“One of you at a time! They can turn 
the hounds on the other rascal. What’s 
that you have in your hand?” 

“It’s a piece of wool—” 

But Claiborne snatched the paper 
from Oscar’s hand, and commanded the 
man to march ahead of him to the house. 
So over the meadow and through the 
pergola they went, across the veranda 
and into the library. The power of army 
discipline was upon Oscar; if Claiborne 
had not been an officer he would have 
run for it in the garden. As it was, he 
was taxing his wits to find some way 
out of his predicament. He had not the 
slightest idea as to what the paper might 
be. He had risked his life to secure it, 
and now the crumpled, blood-stained pa- 
per had been taken away from him by a 
person whom it could not interest in any 
way whatever. 

He blinked under Claiborne’s sharp 
scrutiny as they faced each other in the 
library. 

“You are the man who brought a 
horse back to our stable an hour ago.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have been a soldier.” 

“In the cavalry, sir. I have my dis- 
charge at home.” 

‘Where do you live?” 

“T work as teamster in the coal mines 
—yes ?—they are by Lamar, sir.” 

Claiborne studied Oscar’s erect figure 
carefully. 

“Let me see your hands,” he com- 
manded; and Oscar extended his open 
palms. 

“You are lying; you do not work in 
the coal mines. Your clothes are not 
those of a miner; and a discharged sol- 
dier doesn’t go to digging coal. Stand 
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where you are, and it will be the worse 
for you if you try to bolt.” 

Claiborne turned to the table with the 
envelope. It was not sealed, and he took 
out the plain sheet of note paper on 
which was written: 


CABLEGRAM 


WINKELRIED, VIENNA. 
Not later than Friday. 
CHAUVENET. 


Claiborne read and reread these eight 
words; then he spoke bluntly to Oscar. 

“Where did you get this?” 

“From the hat of the sheep-stealer up 
yonder.” 

“Who is he and where did he get it?” 

“T don’t know, sir. He was of Servia, 
and they are an ugly race—yes?” 

“What were you going to do with the 
paper?” 

Oscar grinned. 

“If I could read it—yes, I might 
know ; but if Austria is in the paper, then 
it is mischief; and maybe it would be 
murder; who knows?” 

Claiborne looked frowningly from the 
paper to Oscar’s tranquil eyes. 

“Dick!” called Shirley from the hall, 
and she appeared in the doorway, draw- 
ing on her gloves; but paused at seeing 
Oscar. 

“Shirley, I caught this man in the 
sheepfold. Did you ever see him be- 
fore?” 

“Never, Dick.” 

“It was he that brought your horse 
home.” 

“To be sure itis! I hadn’t recognized 
him. Thank you very much;” and she 
smiled at Oscar. 

Dick frowned fiercely and referred 
again to the paper. 

“Where is Monsieur Chauvenet—have 
you any idea?” 

“Tf he isn’t at the hotel or in Wash- 
ington, I’m sure I don’t know. If we 
are going to the dance—” 
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“Plague the dance! I heard a shot in 
the sheep pasture a bit ago and ran out 
to find this fellow in a row with another 
man, who got away.” 

“T heard the shot and the dogs from 
my window. You seem to have been in 
a fuss, too, from the looks of your 
clothes ;”” and Shirley sat down and 
smoothed her gloves with provoking 
coolness. 

Dick sent Oscar to the far end of the 
library with a gesture, and held up the 
message for Shirley to read. 

“Don’t touch it!’ he exclaimed; and 
when she nodded her head in sign that 
she had read it, he said, speaking ear- 
nestly and rapidly: 

“T suppose I have no right to hold this 
message; I must send the man to the ho- 
tel telegraph office with it. But where is 
Chauvenet? What is his business in the 
valley? And what is the link between 
Vienna and these hills?” 

“Don’t you know what you are doing 
here?” she asked, and Captain Claiborne 
flushed. 

“I know what, but not why/” he blurt- 
ed irritably. 

“You know that Baron von Marhof 
wants to find Mr. John Armitage; but 
you don’t knaw why.” 

“TI have my. orders and I’m going to 
find him, if it takes ten years.” 

Shirley nodded and clasped her fin- 
gers together. Her elbows resting on the 
high arms of her chair caused her cloak 
to flow sweepingly away from her 
shoulders. At the end of the room, with 
his back to the portiéres, stood Oscar, 
immovable. Claiborne re-examined the 
message, and extended it again to Shir- 
ley. 

“There’s no doubt of that being Chau- 
venet’s writing, is there?” 

“T think not, Dick. I have had notes 
from him now and then in that hand. 
He has taken pains to write this with 
unusual distinctness.” 

The color brightened in her cheeks 
suddenly as she looked toward Oscar. 
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The curtains behind him swayed, but so 
did the curtain back of her. A May-time ~ 
languor had crept into the heart of 
April, and all the windows were open. 
The blurred murmurs of insects stole 
into the house. Oscar, half-forgotten by 
his captor, heard a sound in the window 
behind him and a hand touched him 
through the curtain. 

Claiborne crumpled the paper in his 
hand impatiently. 

“Shirley, you are against me! I be- 
lieve you have seen Armitage here, and 
I want you to tell me what you know of 
him. It is not like you to shield a scamp 
of an adventurer—an unknown, ques- 
tionable character. He has followed you 
to this valley and will involve you in his 
affairs without the slightest compunc- 
tion, if he can. It’s most infamous, out- 
rageous, and when I find him I’m going 
to thrash him within an inch of his life 
before I turn him over to Baron von 
Marhof!’’ 

Shirley laughed for the first time in 
their interview, and rose and placed her 
hands on her brother’s shoulders. 

“Do it, Dick! He’s undoubtedly a 
wicked, a terribly wicked and dangerous 
character.” 

“T tell you I'll find him,” he said 
tensely, putting up his hands to her, 
where they rested on his shoulders. She 
laughed and kissed him, and when her 
hands fell to her side the message was 
in her gloved fingers. 

“T’l help you, Dick,” she said, button- 
ing her glove. 

“That’s like you, Shirley.” 

“If you really want to find Mr. Armi- 
tage—” 

“Of course I want to find him—’” His 
voice rose to a roar. 

“Then turn around; Mr. Armitage is 
just behind you!” 

“Yes; I needed my man for other 
business,” said Armitage, “and as you 
were very much occupied I made free 
with the rear veranda and changed 
places with him.” ~ 
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Claiborne walked slowly toward him, 
the anger glowing in his face. 

“You are worse than I thought— 
eavesdropper, house-breaker!” 

“Yes; I am both those things, Captain 
Claiborne. But I am also in a great 
hurry. What is it that you want with 
me?” : 

“You are a rogue, an impostor—” 

“We will grant that,” said Armitage 
quietly. ‘Where is your warrant for my 
arrest?” 

“That will be forthcoming fast 
enough! I want you to understand that 
I have a personal grievance against 
you.” 

“It must wait until day after to-mor- 
row, Captain Claiborne. I will come to 


you here or wherever you say on the day © 


after to-morrow.” 

Armitage spoke with a deliberate 
sharp decision that was not the tone of 
a rogue or a fugitive. As he spoke he 
advanced until he faced Claiborne in the 
center of the room. Shirley still stood 
by the window, holding the soiled paper 
in her hand. She had witnessed the 
change of men at the end of the room; 
it had touched her humor; it had been a 
joke on her brother; but she felt that the 
night had brought a crisis; she could 
not continue to shield a man of whom 
she knew nothing save that he was the 
object of a curious enmity. Her idle 
prayer that her own land’s commonplace 
sordidness might be obscured by the 
glamour of Old World romance came 
’ back to her; she had been in touch-with 
an adventure that was certainly proving 
fruitful of diversion. The coup de thé- 
atre by which Armitage had taken the 
place of his servant had amused her for 
a moment; but she was vexed and angry 
now that he had dared come again to 
the house. 

“You are under arrest, Mr. Armitage; 
I must detain you here,” said Claiborne. 

“In America—in free Virginia— 
without. legal process?” asked Armitage, 
laughing. 
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“You are a house-breaker, that is 
enough. Shirley, please go!” 

“You were not detached from the 
army to find a house-breaker. But I will 
make your work easy for you—day after 
to-morrow I present myself to you 
wherever you say. But now—that cable 
message which my man found in your 
sheep pasture is of importance. I must 
trouble you to read it to me.” 

“No!” shouted Claiborne. 

Armitage drew a step nearer. 

“You must take my word for it that 
matters of importance, of far-reaching 
consequence, hang upon that message. I 
must know what it is.” 

“You certainly have magnificent 
cheek. I am going to take that paper to 
Baron von Marhof at once.” 

“Do so!—but / must know first! 
Baron von Marhof and I are on the same 
side in this business, but he doesn’t un- 
derstand it, and it is clear you don’t. 
Give me the message!” 

He spoke commandingly, his voice 
thrilling with earnestness, and jerked 
out his last words with angry impa- 
tience. At the same moment he and Clai- 
borne stepped toward each other, with 
their hands clenched at their sides. 

“IT don’t like your tone, Mr. Armi- 
tage!” . 

“I don’t like to use that tone, Captain 
Claiborne.” 

Shirley walked quickly to the table 
and put down the message. Then, going 
to the door, she paused as though by an 
afterthought, and repeated quite slowly 
the words: 

“Winkelried—Vienna—not later than 
Friday—Chauvenet.” 

“Shirley!” roared Claiborne. 

John Armitage bowed to the already 
vacant doorway; then bounded into the 
hall, past Shirley, out upon the veranda 
and ran through the garden to the side 
gate, where Oscar waited. 

Half an hour later Captain Claiborne, 
after an interview with Baron von Mar- 
hof, turned his horse toward the hills. 
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So, exultant of heart, with front toward 
the bridges of battle, 

Sat they the whole night long, and the 
fires that they kindled were many. 

E’en as the stars in her train, with the 
moon as she walketh in splendor, 

Blaze forth bright in the heavens on 
nights when the welkin is breath- 
less, 

Nights when the mountain peaks, their 
jutting cliffs, and the valleys, 

All are disclosed to the eye, and above 
them the fathomless ether 

Opens to star after star, and glad is the 
heart of the shepherd— 

Such and so many the fires ’twixt the 
ships and the streams of the Xan- 
thus : 

Kept ablaze by the Trojans in front of 
the darkening city. 

Over the plain were burning a thousand 
fires, and beside them 

Each sat fifty men in the firelight glare; 
and the horses, 

Champing their fodder and barley 
white, and instant for action, 

Stood by the chariot-side and awaited 
the glory of morning. 

—TueE Ixiap; Prentiss CUMMINGS. 


“In Vienna, Friday!” 

“There should be great deeds, my 
dear Jules;” and Monsieur Durand ad- 
justed the wick of a smoking brass lamp 
that hung suspended from the ceiling of 
a room of the inn, store and postoffice at 
Lamar. 

“Meanwhile, this being but Wednes- 
day, we have our work to do.” 

“Which is not so simple, after all, as 
one studies the situation. Mr. Armitage 
is here, quite within reach. We suspect 
him of being a person of distinction. He 
evinced unusual interest in certain docu- 
ments that were once. in your own 
hands—” 
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“Our own hands, if you would be ac- 
curate!” 

“You are captious; but granted so, we 
must get them back. The gentleman is 
dwelling in a bungalow on the mountain 
side, for greater convenience in watch- 
ing events and wooing the lady of his 
heart’s desire. We employed a clumsy 
clown to put him out of the world; but 
he dies hard, and now we have got to get 
rid of him. But if he hasn’t the papers 
on his clothes, then you have this pleas- 
ant scheme for kidnaping him, getting 
him down to your steamer at Baltimore 
and cruising with him until he is ready 
to come to terms. The American air has 
done much for your imagination, my 
dear Jules; or possibly the altitude of 
the hills has over-stimulated it.” 

“You are not the fool you look, my 
dear Durand. You have actually taken 
a pretty fair grasp of the situation.” 

“But the adorable young lady, the 
fair Mademoiselle Claiborne—what be- 
comes of her in these transactions ?” 

“That is none of your affair,” replied 
Chauvenet, frowning. “I have not fin- 
ished in that matter.” 

“Neither, it would seem, has Mr. John 
Armitage! But I am quite well satisfied 
to leave it to you. In a few days we shall 
know much more than we do now. I 
should be happier if you were in charge 
in Vienna. A false step there—ugh! I 
hesitate to think of the wretched mess 
there would be.” 

“Trust Winkelried to do his full duty. 
You must not forget that the acute 
Stroebel now sleeps the long sleep and 
that many masses have already been said 
for the repose of his intrepid soul.” 

“The splendor of our undertaking is 
enough to draw his ghost from the 
grave. Ugh! By this time Zmai should 
have filed our cablegram at the Springs. 
I hope you have not misplaced your con- 
fidence in the operator there. Coming 


back our giant must pass Armitage’s 


house.” 
“Trust him to pass it! His encounters 
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with Armitage have not been to his 
credit.” 

The two men were dressed in rough 
clothes, as for an outing, and, in spite of 
the habitual trifling tone of their talk, 
they wore a serious air. Durand’s eyes 
danced with excitement and he twisted 
his mustache nervously. Chauvenet had 
gone to Washington to meet Durand, to 
get from him news of the progress of the 
conspiracy in Vienna, and, not least, to 
berate him for crossing the Atlantic. ‘I 
do not require watching, my dear Du- 
rand,” he said. 

“A man in love, dearest Jules, some- 
times forgets;” but they had gone into 
the Virginia hills amicably and were 
quartered with the postmaster. They 
waited now for Zmai, whom they had 
sent to the Springs with a message and 
to get Chauvenet’s mail. Armitage, they 
had learned, used the Lamar telegraph 
office, and they had decided to carry 
their business elsewhere. 

While they waited in the bare upper 
room of the inn for Zmai, the big Ser- 
vian tramped up the mountain side with 
an aching head and a heart heavy with 
dread. The horse he had left tied in a 
thicket when he plunged down through 
th: Claiborne place had broken free and 
run away; so that he must now trudge 
back afoot to report to his masters. He 
had made a mess of his errands, and 
nearly lost his life besides. The bullet 
from Oscar’s revolver had cut a neat 
furrow in his scalp, which was growing 
sore and stiff as it ceased bleeding. He 
would undoubtedly be dealt with harsh- 
ly by Chauvenet and Durand, but he 
knew that the sooner he reported his 
calamities the better; so he stumbled 
toward Lamar, pausing at times to clasp 
his small head in his great hands. When 
he passed the wild tangle that hid Armi- 
tage’s bungalow he paused and cursed 
the two occupants in his own dialect with 
a fierce, vile tongue. It was near mid- 
night when he reached the tavern and 
wearily climbed the rickety stairway that 
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led to the room where the two conspira- 
tors waited. 

Chauvenet opened the door at his ap- 
proach, and they cried aloud as the 
great figure appeared before them and 
the lamp-light fell upon his dark, blood- 
smeared face. 

“The letters!” snapped Chauvenet. 

“Ts the message safe?’ demanded Du- 
rand. 

“Lost; lost; they are lost! He nearly 
killed me—the little soldier—as I 
crossed a strange field.” 

Chauvenet flung open the door and 
bawled through the house for the inn- 
keeper. 

“Horses; saddle our two horses quick 
—and get another if you have to steal 
it!” he screamed. Then he turned into 
the room to curse Zmai, while Durand 
with a towel and water sought to ease 
the ache in the big fellow’s head and 
cleanse his face. 

“So that beggarly little servant did it, 
did he? He stole that paper I had given 
you, did he? What do you imagine I 
brought you to this country for if yow 
are to let two stupid fools play with you 
as though you were a clown?” 

The Servian, on his knees before Du- 
rand, suffered the torrent of abuse meek- 
ly. He was a scoundrel, hired to do 
murder; and his vilification by an an- 
gered employer did not greatly trouble 
him, particularly since he understood 
little of Chauvenet’s rapid German. 

In half an hour Chauvenet was again 
in a fury, learning at Lamar that the 
operator had gone down the road twenty 
miles to a dance and would not be back 
until morning. 

The imperturbable Durand shivered 
in the night air and prodded Chauvenet 
with ironies. 

“We have no time to lose. That mes- 


‘ sage must go to-night. You may be sure 


Monsieur Armitage will not send it for 
us. Come, we've got to go down to 
Storm Springs.” 

They rode away in the starlight, leav- 
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ing the postmaster alarmed and wonder- 
ing. Chauvenet and Durand were well 
mounted on horses that Chauvenet had 
sent into the hills in advance of his own 
coming. Zmai rode grim and silent on a 
clumsy plow-horse, which was the best 
the publican could find for him. The 
knife was not the only weapon he had 
known in Servia; he carried a potato 
sack across his saddle-bow. Chauvenet 
and Durand sent him ahead to set the 
pace with his inferior mount. They 
talked together in low tones as they fol- 
lowed. 

“He is not so big a fool, this Armi- 
tage,” remarked Durand. “He is quite 
deep, in fact. I wish it were he we are 
trying to establish on a throne, and not 
that pitiful scapegrace in Vienna.” 

“T gave him his chance down there in 
the valley, and he laughed at me. It is 
quite possible that he is not a fool; and 
quite certain that he is not a coward.” 

“Then he would not be a safe king. 
Our young friend in Vienna is a good 
deal of a fool and altogether a coward. 
We shall have to provide him with a 
spine at his coronation.” 

“If we fail—” began Chauvenet. 

“You suggest a fruitful but unpleas- 
ant topic. If we fail we shall be fortu- 
nate if we reach the hospitable shores of 
the Argentine for future residence. 
Paris and Vienna would not know us 
again. If Winkelried succeeds in Vienna 
and we lose here, then where do we ar- 
rive?” 

“We arrive quite where Mr. Armitage 
chooses to land us. He is a gentleman of 
resources; he has money; he laughs 
cheerfully at misadventures; he has had 
you watched by the shrewdest eyes in 
Europe—and you are considered a hard 
man to keep track of, my dear Durand. 
And not least important—he has to- 
night snatched away that little cable- 
gram that was the signal to Winkelried 
to go ahead. He is a very annoying and 
vexatious person, this Armitage. Even 
Zmai, whose knife made him a terror in 
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Servia, seems utterly unable to cope with 
him.” 

“And the fair daughter of the val- 
ley—” 

“Pish! 
young lady.” 

“T can understand howe unpleasant the 
subject must be to you, my dear Jules. 
What do you imagine she knows of 
Monsieur Armitage? If he is the man 
we think he is and a possible heir to a 
great throne, it would be impossible for 
her to marry him.” 

“His tastes are democratic. In Mon- 
tana he is quite popular.” 

Durand laughed suddenly. 

“Has it occurred to you that this 
whole affair is decidedly amusing? Here 
we are, in one of the free American 
states, about to turn a card that will de- 
throne a king, if we are lucky. And here 
is a man we are trying to get out of the 
way—a man we might. make king if he 
were not a fool! In America! It touches 
my sense of humor, my dear Jules!” 

An exclamation from Zmai arrested 
them. The Servian jerked up his horse 
and they were instantly at his side. They 
had reached a point near the hunting 
preserve in the main highway. It was 
about half-past one o’clock, an hour at 
which Virginia mountain roads are usu- 
ally free of travelers, and they had been 
sending their horses along as briskly as 
the uneven roads and the pace of Zmai’s 
laggard beast permitted. 

The beat of a horse’s hoofs could be 
heard quite distinctly in the road ahead 
of them. The road tended downward, 
and the strain of the ascent was marked 


We are not discussing the 


-in the approaching animal’s walk; in a 


moment the three men heard the horse’s 
quick snort of satisfaction as it reached 
leveler ground; then, scenting the other 
animals, it threw up its head and 
neighed shrilly. - 

In the dusk of starlight Durand saw 
Zmai dismount and felt the Servian’s big 
rough hand touch his in passing the 
bridle of his horse. 
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“Wait!” said the Servian. 

The horse of the unknown paused, 
neighed again, and refused to go far- 
ther. A man’s deep voice encouraged 
him in Iow tones. The horses of Chauve- 
net’s party danced about restlessly, re- 
sponsive to the nervousness of the 
strange beast before them. 

“Who goes there?” 

The stranger’s horse was quiet for an 
instant, and the rider had forced him so 
near that the beast’s up-reined head and 
the erect shoulders of the horseman were 
quite clearly defined. 

“Who goes there?” shouted the rider; 
while Chauvenet and Durand bent their 
eyes toward him, their hands ‘tight on 
their bridles, and listened, waiting for 
Zmai. They heard a sudden rush of 
steps, the impact of his giant body as he 
flung himself upon the shrinking horse; 
and then a cry of alarm and rage. 
Chauvenet slipped down and ran for- 
ward with the quick, soft glide of a cat 
and caught the bridle of the stranger’s 
horse. The horseman struggled in 
Zmai’s great arms, and his beast plunged 
wildly. No words passed. The rider had 
kicked his fcet out of the stirrups and 
gripped the horse hard with his legs. 
His arms were flung up to protect his 
head, over which Zmai tried to force the 
sack. 

“The knife?” bawled the Servian. 

“No!” answered Chauvenet. 

“The devil!” yelled the rider, and dug 
his spurs into the rearing beast’s flanks. 

Chauvenet held on valiantly with both 
hands to the horse’s head. Once the 
frightened beast swung him clear of the 
ground. A few yards distant Durand 
sat on his own horse and held the bridles 
of the others. He soothed the restless 
animals in low tones, the light of his 
cigarette shaking oddly in the dark with 
the movement of his lips. 

The horse ceased to plunge; Zmai 
held its rider erect with his left arm 
while the right drew the sack down over 
the head and shoulders of the prisoner. 
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“Tie him,” said Chauvenet; and Zmai 
buckled a strap about the man’s arms 
and bound them tight. 

The dust in the bag caused the man 
inside to cough, but save for the one ex- 
clamation he had not spoken. Chauvenet 
and Durand conferred in low tones 
while Zmai drew out a tether strap and 
snapped it to the curb-bit of the captive’s 
horse. 

“The fellow takes it pretty coolly,” 
remarked Durand, lighting a fresh 
cigarette. ‘‘What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“We will take him to his own place— 
it is near—and coax the papers out of 
him; then we'll find a precipice and toss 
him over. It is a simple matter.” 

Zmai handed Chauvenet the revolver 
he had taken from the silent man on the 
horse. 

“T am ready,” he reported. 

“Go ahead; we follow;” and they 
started toward the bungalow, Zmai rid- 
ing beside the captive and holding fast 
to the led-horse. Where the road was 
smooth they sent the horses forward at 
a smart trot; but the captive accepted 
the gait; he found the stirrups again and 
sat his saddle straight. He coughed now 
and then, but the hemp sack was suffi- 
ciently porous to give him a little air. 
As they rode off his silent submission 
caused Durand to ask: 

“Are you sure of the man, my dear 
Jules?” 

“Undoubtedly. I didn’t get a square 
look at him, but he’s a gentleman by the 
quality of his clothes. He is the same 
build; it is not a plow-horse, but a thor- 
oughbrcd he’s riding. The gentlemen of 
the valley are in their beds long ago.” 

“Would that we were in ours! The 
spring nights are cold in these hills!” 

“The work is nearly done. The little 
soldier is yet to reckon with; but we are 
three; and Zmai did quite well with the 
potato sack.” 

Chauvenet rode ahead and addressed 
a few words to Zmai. 
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“The little man must be found before 
we finish. There must be no mistake 
about it.” 

They exercised greater caution as they 
drew nearer the wood that concealed the 
bungalow, and Chauvenet dismounted, 
opened the gate and set a stone against 
it to insure a ready egress; then they 
walked their horses up the driveway. 

Admonished by Chauvenet, Durand 
threw away his half-smoked cigarette 
with a sigh. 

“You are convinced this is the wise 
course, dearest Jules?” 

“Be quiet and keep your eyes open. 
There’s the house.” 

He halted the party, dismounted, and 
crept forward to the bungalow. He cir- 
cled the veranda, found the blinds open, 
and peered into the long lounging-room, 
where a few embers smoldcred in the 
broad fireplace and an oil lamp shed a 
faint light. One man they held captive; 
the other was not in sight; but Chauve- 
net’s courage rose at the prospect of easy 
victory. He tried the door, found it un- 
fastened, and with his revolver ready in 
his hand, threw it open. Then he walked 
slowly toward the table, turned the wick 
of the lamp high, and surveyed the room 
carefully. The doors of the rooms that 
opened from the apartment stood ajar 
he followed the wall cautiously, kicked 
them open, peered into the room Yyiteze 
Armitage’s things were scattered about, 
and found his iron bed empty. Then he 
walked quickly to the veranda and:sum- 
moned the others. 

“Bring him in!” he said, without tak- 
ing his eyes from the room. 

A moment later Zmai had lifted the 
silent rider to the veranda, and flung 
him across the threshold. Durand, now 
aroused, fastened the horses to the ve- 
randa rail. 

Chauvenet caught up some candles 
from the mantel and lighted them. 

“Open the trunks in those rooms, and 
be quick; I will join you in a moment ;” 
and as Durand turned into Armitage’s 
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room, Chauvenet peered again into the 
other chambers, called once or twice in a 
low tone, then turned to Zmai and the 
prisoner. 

“Take off the bag,” he commanded. 

Chauvenet studied the lines of the 
erect, silent figure as Zmai loosened the 
strap, drew off the bag, and stepped 
back toward the table on which he had 
laid his revolver for easier access. 

“Mr. John Armitage—” 

Chauvenet, his revolver half raised, 
had begun an ironical speech, but the 
words died on his lips. The man who 
stood blinking from the sudden burst of 
light was not John Armitage, but Cap- 
tain Claiborne! 

The perspiration on Claiborne’s face 
had made a paste of the dirt from the 
potato sack, which gave him a weird ap- 
pearance. He grinned broadly, adding a 
fantastic horror to his visage which 
caused Zmai to leap back toward the 
door. Then Chauvenet cried aloud, a 
cry of anger, which brought Durand 
into the hall at a jump. Claiborne 
shrugged his shoulders, shook the blood 
into his numbed arms, then turned his 
besmeared face toward Durand and 
laughed. He laughed long and loud as 
he stupefaction deepened on the faces 
of the two men. 

The objects which Durand held 
caused Claiborne to stare, and then he 
laughed again. Durand had caught up 
from a hook in Armitage’s room a black 
cloak, so long that it trailed at length 
from his arms, its red lining glowing 
brightly where it lay against the outer 
black. From the folds of the cloak a 
sword, plucked from a trunk, dropped 
upon the floor with a gleam of its bright 
scabbard. In his right hand he held a 
silver box of orders, and as his arm fell 
at the sight of Claiborne, the gay rib- 
bons and gleaming pendants flashed to 
the floor. 

“Tt is not Armitage; we have made a 
mistake!” muttered Chauvenet tamely, 
his eyes falling from Claiborne’s face to 
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ARMITAGE’S EYES DANCED WITH EXCITEMENT ....HE WAS IN A HIGH MOOD 
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the cloak, the sword, the tangled heap of 
ribbons on the floor. 

Durand stepped forward with an oath. 

“Who is the man?” he demanded. 

“It is my friend Captain Claiborne. 
We owe the gentleman an apology—” 
Chauvenet began. 

“You put it mildly,” cried Claiborne 
in English, his back to the fireplace, his 
arms folded, and the smile gone from 
his face. ‘I don’t know your compan- 
ions, Monsieur Chauvenet, but you seem 
inclined to the gentle arts of kidnaping 
and murder. Really, Monsieur—” 

“It is a mistake! It is unpardonable! 
I can only offer you reparation—any- 
thing you ask,” stammered Chauvenet. 
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“You are looking for John Armitage, . 


are you?” demanded Claiborne hotly, 
without heeding Chauvencet’s words. 
“Mr. Armitage is not here; he was in 
Storm Springs to-night, at my house. 
He is a brave gentleman, and I warn 
you that you will injure him at your 
peril. You may kill me here or strangle 
me or stick a knife into me, if you will 
be better satisfied that way; or you may 
kill him and hide his body in these hills; 
but, by God, there will be no escape for 
you! The highest powers of my~gov.. 
ernment know that I am here; Baron 
von Marhof knows that I am here. I 
have an engagement at breakfast with 
Baron von Marhof at his house at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and if I am not 
there every agency of the government 
will be put to work to find you, Mr. Jules 
Chauvenet, and these other scoundrels 
who travel with you.” ; 

“You are violent, my dear sir—” be- 
gan Durand, whose wits were coming 
back to him much quicker than Chauve- 
net’s. j 

“T am not as violent as I shall be if I 
get a troop of cavalry from Fort Myer 
down here and hunt you like rabbits 
through the hills. And I advise you to 
cable Winkelried at Vienna that the 
game is all off!” 

Chauvenet suddenly jumped toward 
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the table, the revolver still swinging at 
arm’s length. 

“You know too much!” 

“YT don’t know any more than Armi- 
tage, and Baron von Marhof and my 
father, and the Honorable Secretary of 
State, to say nothing of the equally 
Honorable Secretary of War.” 

Claiborne stretched out his arms and 
rested them along the shelf of the man- 
tel, and smiled upon them with a smile 
which the dirt on his face weirdly ac- 
centuated. His hat was gone, his short 
hair rumpled; he dug the bricks of the 
hearth with the toe of his riding-boot as 
an emphasis of his contentment with the 
situation. 

“You don’t understand the gravity of 
our labors. The peace of a great empire 
is at stake in this business. We are en- 
gaged on a patriotic mission of great im- 
portance.” 

It was Durand who spoke. Outside, 
Zmai held the horses in readiness. 

“You are a fine pair of patriots, I 
swear,” said Claiborne. ‘What in the 
devil do you want with John Armi- 
tage?” 

“He is a menace to a great throne—an 
impostor—a—” 

Chauvenet’s eyes swept with a swift 
glance the cloak, the sword, the scattered 
orders. Claiborne followed the man’s 
gaze, but he looked quickly toward Du- 
rand and Chauvenet, not wishing them 
to see that the sight of these things puz- 
zled him. 

“Pretty trinkets! But such games as 
yours, these pretty baubles—are not for 
these free hills.” 

“Where is John Armitage?” 

Chauvenet half raised his right arm 
as he spoke, and the steel of his revolver 
flashed. 

Claiborne did not move; he smiled 
upon them, recrossed his legs, and set- 
tled his back more comfortably against 
the mantel-shelf. 

“T really forget where he said he 
would be at this hour. He and his man 
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may have gone to Washington, or they 
may have started for Vienna, or they 
may be in conference with Baron von 
Marhof at my father’s, or they may be 
waiting for you at the gate. The Lord 
only knows!” 

“Come; we waste time,” said Durand 
in French. “It is a trap. We must not 
be caught here!” 

“Yes; you'd better go,” said Clai- 

_borne, yawning and settling himself in 
a new pose with his back still to the fire- 
place. “I don’t believe Armitage will 
care if I use his bungalow occasionally 
during my sojourn in the hills; and if 
you will be so kind as to leave my horse 
well tied out there somewhere, I believe 
I'll go to bed. I’m sorry, Mr. Chauvenet, 
that I can’t just remember who intro- 
duced you to me and my family. I owe 
that person a debt of gratitude for 
bringing so pleasant a scoundrel to my 
notice.” , 

He stepped to the table, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, and bowed 
to them. 

“Good night, and clear out,” and he 
waved his arm in dismissal. 

“Come!” said Durand peremptorily, 
and as Chauvenet hesitated, Durand 
seized him by the arm-and pulled him 
toward the door. 

As they mounted and turned to go 
they saw Claiborne standing at the table, 
lighting a cigarette frem one of the can- 
dles. He walked to the veranda and lis- 
tened until he was satisfied that they had 
gone, then went in and closed the door. 
He picked up the cloak and sword and 
restored the insignia to the silver box. 
The sword he examined with profes- 
sional interest, running his hand over 
the embossed scabbard, then drawing 
the bright blade and trying its balance 
and weight. 

As he held it thus, heavy steps sound- 
ed at the rear of the house, a door was 
flung open, and John Armitage sprang 
into the room, with Oscar close at his 
heels. 


MISSING MEN 
CHAPTER XXIII 
THE VERGE OF MORNING 


O to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-en- 
chanted, 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward, 
And when even dies, the million-tinted, 
dnd the night has come, and planets 
glinted, : 
Lo! the valley hollow, 
Lamp-bestarr d. 
—R. L. S. 


“T hope you like my things, Captain 
Claiborne!” : : 

Armitage stood a little in advance, his 
hand on Oscar’s arm to check the rush 
of the little man. 

Claiborne sheathed the sword, placed 
it on the table, and folded his arms. 

“Yes; they are very interesting.” 

“And those ribbons and that cloak—I 
assure you they are of excellent quality. 
Oscar, put a blanket on this gentleman’s 
horse. Then make some coffee and 
wait.” 

As Oscar closed the door Armitage 
crossed to the table, flung down his 
gauntlets and hat and turned to Clai- 
borne. 

“T didn’t expect this of you; I really 
didn’t expect it. Now that you have 
found me, what in the devil do you 
want?” 

“IT don’t know—I’ll be damned if I 
know!” and Claiborne grinned, so that 
the grotesque lines of his soiled counte- 
nance roused Armitage’s wrath. - 

“You'd better find out damned quick! 
This is my busy night, and if you can’t 


‘explain yourself I’m going to tie you 


hand and foot and drop you down the 
well till I finish my work. Speak up! 
What are you doing on my grounds, in 
my house, at this hour of the night, pry- 
ing into my affairs and rummaging in 
my trunks?” 
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“T didn’t come here, Armitage; I was 
brought—with a potato sack over my 
head. There's the sack on the floor, and 
any of its dirt that isn’t on my face must 
be permanently settled in my lungs.” 

“What are you doing up here in the 
mountains—why are you not at your 
station? The potato-sack story is pretty 
_ flimsy. Do better than that, and hurry 

up "7 = J 

“Armitage’”—as he spoke, Claiborne 
walked to the table and rested his finger- 
tips on it—‘‘Armitage, you and I have 
made some mistakes during our short 
acquaintance. I will tell you frankly 
that I have blown hot and cold about 
you as I never did before with another 
man in my life. On the ship coming 
over and when I met you in Washington 
I thought well of you. Then your 


damned cigarette case shook my confi- 


dence in you there at the Army and 
Navy Club that night; and now—” 

“Damn my cigarette case!” bellowed 
Armitage, clapping his hand to his 
pocket to make sure of it. 

“That’s what I say! But it was a dis- 
agreeable situation—you must admit 
that.” 

“Tt was, indeed!” 

“It requires some nerve for a man to 
tell a story like that to a tableful of gen- 
tlemen, about one of the gentlemen!” 

“No doubt of it whatever, Mr. Clai- 


’ borne.” 


Armitage unbuttoned his coat, and 
jerked back the lapels impatiently. 

“And I knew as much about Chauve- 
net as I did about you, or as I do about 
you!” 

“What you know of him, Mr. Clai- 
borne, is of no consequence. And what 
you don’t know about me would fill a 
large volume. How did you get here, 
and what do you propose doing, now 
that you are here? I am in a hurry and 
have no time to waste. If I can’t get 
anything satisfactory out of yau within 
two minutes I’m going to chuck you 
back into the sack.” 
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“TI came up here in the hills to look 
for you—you—you! Do you under- 
stand?” began Claiborne angrily. “And 
as I was riding along the road about two 
miles from here I ran into three men on 
horseback. When I stopped to parley 
with them and find out what they were 
doing, they crept up on me and grabbed 
my horse and put that sack over my 
head. They had mistaken me for you; 
and they brought me here, into your 
house, and pulled the sack off and were 
decidedly disagreeable at finding they 
had made a mistake. One of them had 
gone in to ransack your effects and when 
they pulled off the bag and disclosed the 
wrong hare, he dropped his loot on the 
floor; and then I told them to go to the 
devil, and I hope they’ve done it! When 
you came in I was picking up your 
traps, and I submit that the sword is 
handsome enough to challenge any- 
body’s eye. And there’s all there is of 
the story, and I don’t care a damn 
whether you believe it or not.” 

Their eyes were fixed upon each other 
in a gaze of anger and resentment. Sud- 
denly, Armitage’s tense figure relaxed; 
the fierce light in his eyes gave way toa 
gleam of humor and he laughed long 
and loud. 

“Your face—your face, Claiborne; 
it’s funny. It’s too funny for any use. 
When your teeth show it’s something 
ghastly. For God’s sake, go in there and 
wash your face!” 

He made a light in his own room and 
plied Claiborne with towels, while he 
continued to break forth occasionally in 
fresh bursts of laughter. When they 
went into the hall both men were grave. 

“Claiborne—” 

Armitage put out his hand and Clai- 
borne took it in a vigorous clasp. 

“You don’t know who I am or what 
I am; and I haven’t got time to tell you 
now. It’s a long story; and I have much 
to do, but I swear to you, Claiborne, that 
my hands are clean; that the game I am 
playing is no affair of my own, but a 
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big thing that I have pledged myself to 
carry through. IT want you to ride down 
there in the valley and keep Marhof 
quict for a few hours; tell him ] know 
more of what’s going on in Vienna than 
he does, and that if he will only sit ina 
rocking-chair and tell you fairy stories 
till morning, we can all be happy. Is it 
a bargain—or—must I still hang your 
head down the well till I get through ?” 

“Marhof may go to the devil! He's a 
lot more mysterious than even you, Ar- 
mitage. These fellows that brought me 
up here to kill me in the belief that I 
was you can not be friends of Marhof’s 
cause.” 

“They are not; I assure you they are 
not! They are blackguards of the black- 
est dye.” 

“T believe you, Armitage.” 

“Thank you. Now your horse is at 
the door—run along like a good fellow.” 

Armitage dived into his room, caught 
up a cartridge belt and reappeared buck- 
ling it on. 

“Oscar!” he yelled, “bring in that 
coffee—with cups for two.” 

He kicked off his boots and drew on 
light shoes and leggings. 

“Light marching orders for the rough 
places. Confound that buckle.” 

He rose and stamped his feet to settle 
the shoes. 

“Your horse is at the door; that rascal 
Oscar will take off the blanket for you. 
There’s a bottle of fair whisky in the 
cupboard, if you’d like a nip before 
starting. Bless me! I forgot the coffee! 
There, on the table, Oscar, and never 
mind the chairs,” he added as Oscar 
came in with a tin pot and the cups on a 
piece of plank. 

“I’m taking the rifle, Oscar; and be 
sure those revolvers are loaded with the 
real goods.” 

There was a great color in Armitage’s 
face as he strode about preparing to 
leave. Tfis eyes danced with excitement, 
and between the sentences that he jerked 
out half to himself he whistled a few 
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bars from a comic opera that was mak- 
ing a record run on Broadway. His steps 
rang out vigorously from the bare pine 
floor. 

“Watch the windows, Oscar; you may 
forgive a general anything but a sur- 
prise—isn’t that so, Claiborne ?—and 
those fellows must be pretty mad by this 
time. Excuse the coffee service, Clai- 
borne. We always pour the sugar from 
the paper bag—original package, you 
understand. If you could find Mr. Clai- 
borne a hat, Oscar—’”’ 

With a tin-cup of steaming coffee in 
his hand he sat on the table dangling his 
legs, his hat on the back of his head, the 
cartridge belt strapped about his waist 
over a brown corduroy hunting-coat. He 
was in a high mood, and chaffed Oscar 
as to the probability of their breakfast- 
ing another morning. “If we die, Os- 
car, it shall be in a good cause!” 

He threw aside his cup with a clatter, 
jumped down and caught the sword 
from the table, and snatched out the 
blade. 

Claiborne had watched Armitage with 
a growing impatience; he resented the 
idea of being thus ignored; then he put 
his hand roughly on Armitage’s shoul- 
der. 

Armitage, intent with his own affairs, 
had not looked at Claiborne for several 
minutes, but he glanced at him now as 
though just recalling a duty. 

“Lord, man! I didn’t mean to throw 
you into the road! There’s a clean bed 
in there that you’re welcome to—go in 
and get some sleep.” 

“I’m not going into the valley,” 
roared Claiborne, “and I’m not going to 
bed; I’m going with you, damn you!” 

“But bless your soul, man, you can’t 
go with me; you are as ignorant as a 
babe of my affairs, and I’m terribly busy 
and have no time to talk to you. Oscar, 
that coffee scalded me. Claiborne, if 
only I had time, you know, but under 
existing circumstances—”’ 

“T repeat that I’m going with you. I 


oa 
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don’t know why I’m in this row, and I 
don’t know what it’s all about, but I be- 
lieve what you say about it; and I want 
you to understand that I can’t be put in 
a.bag like a prize potato without taking 
a whack at the man who put me there.” 

“But if yout.sheuld get hurt, Clai- 
borne, it would spoil my plans. I never 
could face your family again,” said Ar- 
mitage. ‘Take your horse and go.” 

“I’m going back to the valley when 
you do.” 

“Humph! Drink your coffee! Oscar, 
bring out the rest of the artillery and 
give Captain Claiborne his choice.” 

He picked up his sword and flung the 
blade from the scabbard with a swish, 
and cut the air with it, humming a few 
bars of a German drinking-song. 

“Lord, Claiborne, you don’t know 
what’s ahead of us! It’s the greatest 
thing that ever happened. I never ex- 
pected anything like this—not on my 
cheerfulest days. Dearest Jules is out 
looking for a telegraph office to pull off 
the Austrian end of the rumpus. Well, 
little good it will do him! And we'll 
catch him and Durand and that Servian 
devil and lock them up here till Marhof 
decides what to do with them. We're 
off !” 

“All ready, sir,” said Oscar briskly. 

“It’s half-past two. They didn’t get 
off their message at Lamar, because the 
office is closed and the operator gone, 
and they will keep out of the valley and 
away from the big inn, because they are 
rather worried by this time and not anx- 
ious to get too near Marhof. They’ve 
probably decided to go to the next sta- 
tion below Lamar to do their telegraph- 
ing. Meanwhile, they haven’t got me!” 

“They had me and didn’t want me,” 
said Claiborne, mounting his own horse. 

“They'll have a good many things 
they don’t want in the next twenty-four 
hours. If I hadn’t enjoyed this business 
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so much myself we might have had some 
secret service men posted all along the 
coast to keep a lookout for them. But 
it’s been a great old lark. And now to 
catch them!” 

Outside the preserve they paused for 
an instant. 

“They’re not going to venture. far 
from their base, which is that inn’ and 
postoffice, where they have been rum- 
maging my mail. I haven’t studied the 
hills for nothing, and I know short’ cuts 
about here that are not on maps. They 
haven’t followed the railroad north, be- 
cause the valley broadens too much and 
there are too many people. There’s a 
trail up here that goes over the ridge 
and down through a wind gap to a set- 
tlement about five miles south of Lamar. 
If I’m guessing right, we can cut around 
and get ahead of them and drive them 
back here to my land.” 

“To the Port of Missing Men! It was 
made for the business,”’ said Claiborne. 

“Oscar, patrol the road here, and keep 
an eye on the bungalow, and if you hear 
us forcing them down, charge from this 
side. I’ll fire twice when I get near the 
Port to warn you; and if you strike them 
first, give the same signal. Do be care- 
ful, sergeant, how you shoot. We want 
prisoners, you understand, not corpses.” 

Armitage found a faint trail, and with 
Claiborne struck off into the forest near 
the main gate of his own grounds. In 
less than an hour they rode out upon a 
low-wooded ridge and drew up their 
panting, sweating horses—two shadowy 
videttes against the lustral dome of stars. 
A keen wind whistled across the ridge 
and the horses pawed the ground rest- 
lessly. The men jumped down to tighten 
their saddle-girths, and turned up their 
coat collars before mounting again. 

“Come! We’re on the verge of morn- 
ing,’ said Armitage, “and there’s no 
time to lose.” 


{To BE CONCLUDED ] 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By ALBERT HALE 


“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN,.AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


VI 


VENEZUELA—THE COUNTRY 


ENEZUELA is old Spain, 
the Spain of Washington 
Irving eighty years ago. She 
has as much beauty, her peo- 
ple have the same Andalusian 
charm, and year for year since 
the time of Columbus she can 
show as much romance, as in- 
tricate diplomacy and as prim- 
itive inns as existed beyond 
the Pyrenees before guide- 
books were bound in red. 
But the proper way to see 
Venezuela is not through a guide-book, 
supposing there were one, or to limit one’s 
days to a circular tour in which every- 
thing is reckoned by the dollar ; the spirit 
of the land must be found before its geni- 
us can be understood. Kipling’s refrain 
of “somewhere east of Suez”’can be para- 
phrased into ‘somewhere south of Hat- 


t’ras’’; then the American, like his Brit- 
ish cousin, will be able to feel the clutch 
of tropic life, and the romance of it will 
not be modernized into comic opera. 
There is only one way to approach 
Venezuela: by sea. The Atlantic south 
of Hatteras becomes smiling as summer, 
and you enter Latin America through 
Puerto—it is only the unregenerate Yan- 
kee who will anglicize it into Porto—R1- 
co, where they still remember Ponce de 
Leon, where the ocean kisses the old 
Morro, and where all the women appear 
to think he sets a very good example. 
Then there are two days across the 
sunny Caribbean; early in the morning 
you see in the distance the silla (saddle 
mountain) ; you creep slowly up to its 
cloud-decked slope; you try to land, but 
are assaulted by a babbling mob of na- 
tives and Jamaica niggers, who convey 


ye 
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everything and everybody into the cus- 
tom house car, and you are at last in 
dirty, picturesque La Guayra. 

La Guayra is a crab; it sprawls up 
and down the mountain, clinging to its 
sides as if it might at any time be 
washed into the sea; its streets lead no- 
where, and there are only three ways to 
get out of it. One road is westward 
along the railway, with which it winds 
around through valleys higher at every 
turn till it reaches Caracas; an automo- 
bile might make the journey, though I 
question whether one ever did. The sec- 
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president who wished to visit it. ‘‘But, 
your Excellency,” said his secretary of 
state, ‘‘the constitution says that you 
must reside within the federal district 
or delegate your authority to some one 
else.” ‘‘Nonsense,” replied his Excel- 
lency; “I shall delegate nothing to no- 
body (xada é nadie) ; it’s much easier to 
annex Macuto.”’ So the pliant congress 
passed a law that the little watering 
place was an integral part of Caracas. 
The connection is not plain, however, for 
Caracas lies beyond the mountain in a 
valley three thousand feet in the air. 
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Each room has sea water bath— Meals are served in the open court 


ond crawls over the mountain, across the 
summit and down again; along it are 
carried the lighter cargoes that are suit- 
able for donkeys. The third skirts the 
shore eastward in company with a 
trifling French tram to Macuto, passing 
close to the ruins of an old fort which 
long ago threatened if it did not repulse 
the buccaneers of the Spanish Main. 
Macuto is one of the most delightful 
spots on earth; it is an unknown Para- 
dise, disturbed occasionally by an earth- 
quake; but the inhabitants do not mind; 
summer is eternal anyhow. Macuto was 
made famous in history by a dictator 


“Antonio,” I asked, ‘how far is it-to 
Caracas?” “Quien sabe,’ he replied, 
“perhaps eight miles, perhaps three.” 
Antonio is the hotel-keeper, and knows 
all there is worth knowing. ‘But, An- 
tonio, can you find a guide to take us 
over Picacho? We want to go by the old 
English road which the pirates took 
when they captured the town.” “Sz, 
senor, Agapito will take you. He has a 
sweetheart in Galipan.” So we leave 
Macuto at four o’clock in the morning, 
asleep as at midday. We push our way 
up the mountain side, through the thick- 
et where not even a donkey could secure 
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a foothold, till we are poised between 
sea and sky, and watch the sun rise just 
as we enter the path over which fish are 
carried for the morning’s breakfast. To 
the north is the Caribbean, breathing 
with gentle throbs from the Atlantic; on 
flat spaces here and there are huts of 
natives who grow bananas, goats and 
children; there are ruins of a viaduct 
that some ambitious foreigner built in 
the delusion that Venezuelans needed 
rapid transit, forgetting that time is all 
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the money the people have; and just 
above us sits Galipan. 

Unless you have seen Ronda in old 
Spain or the edge of Jalapa in Mexico, 
you never saw anything like Galipan. It 
is only a hamlet, perched three thousand 
five hundred feet between sea, valley 
and mountain, all scenery and drainage. 
An old musket rests against the wall, a 
few people come and go mysteriously, 
and the chickens can’t fly away. “The 
house is yours, sefior; tut, we can not 


accept pay for so little, but we can sell 
you a bottle of Muscatel for twenty-five 
cents.”” Real Muscatel! How sweet it 
was, and how it went to my head! 
Smuggled? Of course not; but it came 
from Curacao, and what’s the good of 
buying revenue stamps at La Guayra? 
“Take another bottle?’ We did, though 
we still had two thousand feet before 
reaching the top! Soon we entered a 
broader forest lane, with the dense trop- 
ical growth beside us; the ascent became 
less steep; we were on a level for a rod 
or so. Agapito pushed aside the branches 
to the south, so that we looked out on a 
valley spread far below, at the foot of a 
score of hills, and in the center, white in 
a nest of green, lay Caracas. 

Dios mio, how beautiful! Nothing can 
add to it; not an element of charm or 
beauty is missing; it is perfection. And 
we sat there, feeling the thrills which 
must have moved the old freebooters 
over three hundred years ago. What 
splendid robbers they were, too; not for 
them was the love of saving, or the se- 
curity of a bank and three per cents. 

They were stirred only by the lust for 
conquest, and spent their money, when 
once they got it, with the same abandon 
with which they fought for it. To the 
strong the gold, they cried. It was an 
open game that ought to put to the blush 
our present heroes of finance. Caracas 
lay there, two thousand feet below us, as 
clear as a silver coin in a crystal pool. 
“Will it take more than half an hour to 
walk down?” I asked. ‘Sz, sevor, three 
hours, if you are not tired.’ “What! 
three hours? Why, I could jump that 
far.” “You'd better walk, sefior,” Aga- 
pito said. “Vaya Vd. con Dios.” “Tell 
me, Agapito, what are you?” “I’m a 
flower seller now, sefior, but I was a sol- 
dier once.” “Did you fight?” “Yes, un- 
der Matos; but he was a liar and a rob- 
ber, and we lost.” “Did you want to 
fight?” ‘No; but there wasn’t anything 
else to do, and he promised to give us 
work and peace.” 
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Such is Venezuela—one of the most 
beautiful lands on earth; full of prom- 
ises to return a thousandfold any con- 
quest over the soil; rich in agricultural 
advantages beyond the dreams of even 
those who knew the fertility of Anda- 
lusia; lacking only true industry, the 
power to make the persistent struggle 
which must precede the material reward 
that follows a lasting peace. And the 
Venezuelans are the Irish of South 
America. 

The beauty of the country is the first 
and the most lasting impression. To 
catch glimpses at every turn in the val- 
leys of cloudy peaks, or when on the 
mountain side to see through the limpid 
air valley after valley between the pro- 
tecting hills, to breathe this pure air, to 
know that summer is almost perpetual— 
he is only half a man who does not for a 
moment forget the needs of civilization 
in the intoxication of primitive nature. 
The loveliness of Venezuela is some- 
thing different from that of the Andean 
ranges further west and south; it is more 
tropical, and the mountains do not rise 
to the height in which the senses are 
stilled by grandeur; nor is there found 
so near the equator that ruggedness or 
gloom or solemnity which is one feature 
of the Rockies. It is a beauty of more 
human type, which can be enjoyed most 
when we know that man has his abode 
there. The Andes, the Alps or the 
Rockies are bold and austere; they need 
no life; life is not meant for them; but 
such contrasts and changes as are con- 
stantly presented to the eye in these soft- 
ened landscapes are more exquisite when 
man is pottering about on the surface, 
trying to imagine that he is of some real 
importance on the earth. 

Beyond and south of Caracas there is 
beauty equal to that discovered closer to 
the sea. In the little resort called El 
Encanto nature seems to have gone mad 
in her effort to outdo her previous work, 
and not till the traveler reaches the val- 
ley of the Aragua does it appear possible 
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to add a single charm; but passing even 
further westward, beneath the ruined 
ingenio of Bolivar, where the valley 
broadens out to hold in its lap the lake 
of Valencia, the traveler must cry, 
“Enough! I can stand no more!” 

To travel from Valencia back to the 
state of Tachira would be to repeat the 
pilgrimage of Don Quixote, for the cus- 
toms, the chivalry, the kindliness and 
the hospitality, the ignorance and the 
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traditions of old Spain have not yet been 
laughed away. Among no people in the 
world is life safer; nowhere else will the 
last crust be shared more willingly, with 
less question, with greater cordiality, 
than here in Venezuela. I might lie 
down on the earthen floor next an un- 
lettered cattle-tender, or take my mid- 
day meal at a chance posada with inland 
bravos whose knives stuck out of their 
belts; yet my purse was safe, my watch 
would continue to tick in my own pocket, 
so long as I gave no personal offense and 
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maintained as good manners as my 
neighbors. A freedom of intercourse, an 
acceptance of man for what he is worth, 
a democracy in thought and conduct, 
runs on undisturbed, away from the rail- 
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The turkey buzzards are the city scavengers 


ways and the cities. Their association 
with the outside world is of the meager- 
est ; they think only of their easy-coming 
crops; they vaguely wonder where the 
hides or coffee go, and they hope that 
soon another revolution will bring them 
into the promised land of peace for 
which they have been praying and fight- 
ing these hundred years. Within the 
narrow fringe marked by the few rail- 
ways built to reform the country, 
the people are more sophisticated, 
and rejoice in a knowledge of be- 
yond-sea matters; but they do 
not lose their kindness nor their 
hospitality, and the democracy of 
courtesy is as patent as ever. It 
means that they are acquiring a 
knowledge of the outer world, 
and learning that they have lagged 
behind in the work that really 
compels peace, Another Agapito, 
who on another day carried my 
bag cheerfully along a wayside 
road to a native tavern, said to 
me: ‘‘Are you a North Ameri- 
can?”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘Why 
do you ask?P’”’ ‘‘Because I never 
saw any one from there before. Why 
don’t more of you come to visit us?” 
“You don’t like us, I suppose?” said I. 
“Oh, yes, we do,” he replied. “Didn't 
you help us when we got into trouble, 


and aren’t we all Americans together?” 
“Would you like to see more of us?” I 
went on, for his view of things struck 
me as rather different from what I had 
fancied the prevailing view to be. “We 
like you very much. We wish you 
had more influence here; then we 


come.”’ 

How they talk of peace, these 
people! That night I spent, like 
like many others, chatting with my 
host. He was an oldish man in 
looks, though his children were 
still playing about the ftoor and 
had only just trooped home from 
school as I] arrived. ‘‘What would 
you want most, Don Miguel,” I asked, 
“if you had your wish?” “To read, 
senor,” he answered. ‘‘Look at my little 
Pepe there; he goes to school and is 
learning geography; he can tell you the 
big country you came from across the 
ocean, and he reads his lessons to me, but 
I—well, I was too busy fighting when I 
was a lad.” ‘“‘What did you fight for?” 
“T don’t know, senior. I love my country 
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and our little valley here; somebody told 
me that we were being robbed; and that 
if we would only help to drive away the 
president weshould all be richand happy, 
and that our crops would double. But it 


might really feel that peace will ° 


A 


e LA GUAYRA 
Sprawling crab-like up and down the mountain’s cloud-decked slopes and clinging to its sides as if it might be washed into the sea 


was not so. We had battles, and the army 
tramped over our fields; I lost my crops, 
and my cattle were driven away, but no- 
body paid me for them, and only more 
fighting came with a new president.” 

“What do you grow now?” I asked. 
“Years ago, when we had peace, I grew 
everything—cotton and corn, coffee, su- 
gar and tobacco. We used to drive our 
burros over the mountains to Caracas, 
but even then we made money. Now I 
grow only a little corn or bananas, and 
onions; it doesn’t cost so much to reach 
Caracas, because we are nearer the rail- 
way, but I am afraid. We have peace 
now, yes, but other men are trying to get 
us to fight, and we do not dare sow or 
till big crops.” 

And thus it was from place to place. 
The people, kindly and hospitable, knew 
of us; their Celtic blood has not been 
able to let them rest since they drew the 
first breath of freedom, and their imag- 


ination has up to now pictured a false 
idea of liberty which has impoverished 
them below the level of endurance. This 
imagination has reflected the United 
States as a force to rescue them from the 
profitless turmoil of politics, and their 
common sense—I use the word seriously 
—warns them that there is but one hope 
of salvation, or they fall into a pit of 
self-destruction from which there is no 
escape. Their hope and prayer is for 
substantial, lasting peace. Peace is all 
the land needs; with that will come cap- 
ital and immigration, and brains to di- 
rect them, so that energy and work will 
show a profit. 

It is not the common people only who 
make this appeal to the foreign world; 
the merchant class as well is infected by 
the changing spirit. One evening I sat 
after dinner in the veranda of the Bajfios 
Hotel in Puerto Cabello. This is not an 
attractive or even a clean city; the pic- 
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turesqueness of a tropic seaport is very 
thin, and a few hours dispel any pleas- 
ure to be derived from the quasi-orien- 
talism of the town. But in the shops and 


TROPICAL SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 
Posada or wayside inn at San Mateo 


cafés, among the merchants and those 
whose interests are more in material and 
less in romantic conditions, the conver- 
sation is of poor business, diminishing 


— 
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trade and general stagnation of indus- 
try. One of them said to me: ‘You 
Americans do not understand; we do not 
dislike you; we do not resent your inter- 
ference. Indeed, there are many in our 


country who wish you had a stronger 
influence, and they would not resent it if 
you exercised something like the control 
you have in Cuba or Santo Domingo. 
Our beautiful land is losing all the 
importance it once had, and we 
would be willing to give up some 
of our boasted independence if for 
a generation we could have peace; 
but we fear that this will come 
only when some power stronger 
than ourselves secures us in our ef- 
forts to establish our industries on 
modern principles. The shipments 
on the railroad are not increasing 
as they should, because nobody 
dares to attempt more than enough 
to last from day to day.’’ 

In traveling along the more 
beaten paths this note of discour- 
agement becomes more evident, 
and as arelief from the sorrow 
and disheartenment one sinks 
oneself in the beauty of the landscape 
or the kindliness of the people. In fact, 
the impressions are continually shifting; 
one moment, when the senses are dom- 
inant and the languor of the air 
makes physical being the only ex- 
istence worth enjoying, it would 
seem that nothing could be lack- 
ing, and that Venezuela possessed 
all the delights for which man has. 
been striving since he set foot in 
America; but the next moment 
the contrast of poverty and un- 
productiveness with a rich soil, 
unsurpassed fertility and other nat- 
ural advantages which we should 
consider golden in many parts of 
the United States, shocks one 
back into the twentieth century. 
It is impossible not to mix ro- 
mance and materialism; or, rather, 
one must err on one side or the 
other, and sympathize too much with the 
poetic and unpractical character of the 
people, or assert a too grim and rigid 
criticism against them and their inability 
to reap during the last century no great- 
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er crop than revolutions and foreign 
entanglements. 

Venezuela has an area of five hundred 
and ninety-four thousand square miles, 
one-sixth of the United States. At Cu- 
mana, about one hundred and fifty miles 
east from Caracas, is the first settlement 
in South America, and yet Venezuela, 
for all her openness to Europe and the 
rest of the world, is a byword and a re- 
proach even among South American re- 
publics. From this port of Cumana west- 
ward for eight hundred miles to the lake 
of Maracaibo is a belt of land extending 
sometimes twenty, sometimes fifty miles 
through the mountains to the south 
which has been occupied by the white 
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man for nearly four hundred years, and 
every generation drips with blood. The 
Spaniards killed the Indians, the Eng- 
lish and others attacked the Spaniards, 
and those who lived in the country were 
always in arms to protect their lives and 
property against invaders; their only 
means of righting their wrongs was re- 
volt; they knew no power but that of 
arms, and when Bolivar aroused South 
America to expel Spain, he taught them 
no new lesson. It will need a force dif- 
ferent from their traditional one to 
teach them the principle of obedience to 
law. Although Venezuela is the fourth 
in size, she is only the sixth in popula- 
tion—two million six hundred and fifty 
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thousand—of the South American re- 
publics ; yet she has the advantage, along 
with those countries washed by the At- 
lantic, of being essentially an agricul- 
tural country, and is capable, under sci- 
entific development, of supporting one 
hundred million people. In the seaports 
on the coast live only those whose busi- 
ness keeps them there, but the majority 
are on the plateaus and in the valleys of 
the interior. This inhabited area is one 
of the most beautiful and fertile regions 
of South America, and it will grow any- 
thing of the torrid and temperate zones; 
coffee, corn, cotton, sugar and tobacco 
should be the staple products. South of 
this well-settled area and east of the 
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Andes is an immense tract of less known 
plateau and valley, extending one hun- 
dred and twenty miles to the Orinoco. 
The towns are few, and it is uninhab- 
ited except by Indians, unsettled except 
by ranchmen and _ half-breeds, unex- 
plored except by wandering cattlemen 
and the line repairers of the national tel- 
egraph company. It represents to us ex- 
actly what Texas was sixty years ago—a 
few missions, boundless prairies for cat- 
tle, a moderate climate, and undoubted 
future productivity. 

The means of communication through- 
out the interior is altogether the horse 
or the mule or the ox cart. From Car- 
acas to Cumanéa, or from Puerto Cabello 
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to Maracaibo, the journey must be made 
by sea, not because the intervening land 
is impenetrable or deserted, but because 
the roads are so bad that to wait for the 
biweekly steamer takes less time and 
money than to travel overland. Ciudad 
Bolivar, up the Orinoco, is reached by 
ocean steamer, but any other journey 
into the interior must be made in as 
primitive a way as our forefathers pene- 
trated to Ohio a century ago. Outside 
of two or three cities, I did not see two 
consecutive miles of road which could be 
trusted with an automobile. 

From La Guayra to Caracas, twenty- 
two and one-half miles, and from Va- 
lencia to Puerto Cabello, thirty-five 
miles, an English company owns the 
railway. Connecting Caracas and Va- 
lencia, one hundred and twelve and one- 
half miles, is the Grand Venezuela rail- 
way, owned by a German company. Of 
odds and ends of railway projected to 
tap many fertile districts, but beginning 
usually on the coast and running vague- 
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ly back into the interior, there are three 
hundred and sixty miles. All are of nar- 
row gauge, and they measure Venezue- 
la’s material advance. As compared 
to the twelve thousand five hundred 
miles of Argentina, and allowing for the 
difficulties of engineering, she should 
have at least three thousand miles. I 
have been over many of these railways; 
they are managed with the care and 
thoroughness characterizing European 
lines; their regard for life and property 
shows a high efficiency, but they do not 
pay. Traffic and travel are not increas- 
ing, the government does not know how 
to stimulate and foster immigration and 
settlement, and hitherto, unless forced 
to it, the government has not known how 
to meet its guaranteed obligations. The 
employes of these roads are almost alto- 
gether foreigners; the office force, the 
clerical help and the unskilled labor may 
be natives, but the operating staff, those 
on whom the responsibility rests, must 
be imported, for the native stock seems 
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unable to keep plugging away at a me- 
chanical task. In other branches of in- 
dustry the same remark can be made. In 
Puerto Cabello the government attempt- 
ed years ago to erect and use a dry dock 
for the shipping of the port, but though, 
under foreign help, the dock was built 
and set up, it never held a single vessel, 
and to-day it lies there, rotten and aban- 
doned, a graveyard of good native 
money, and a sign of the inability of the 
native to do anything more than dream 
of greatness. They have tried the ex- 
periment again and again, at Puerto 
Cabello, at La Guayra, and in other 
places. It can not be given as a reason 
that they are not educated; from the 
viewpoint of statistics this might be 
demonstrated; but as a matter of fact 
their illiteracy is high only in the far- 
away districts into which a school sys- 
tem has not been introduced, or where 
the inhabitants are wild Indians, unwill- 
ing to attend school. In the federal dis- 


trict (Caracas) only twenty-six all told 
out of one hundred are reported as un- 
able to read, but the younger generation 
of school-going age can all read and 
write. This can be said also of the 
larger towns; even among the laborers’ 
children it is hard to find a boy or girl 
who can not use books; but the use of 
tools or of the hands for any skilled task 
is beyond their thought. In Valencia 
there is a cotton factory, one of the few 
shops where modern machinery is placed 
within reach of the wage-earning folk, 
and the girls take to it with enthusiasm. 
The clean and open building, the abun- 
dance of fresh air are ideal, but it will 
require years to bring the workers to the 
efficiency of Mexicans, even if they es- 
cape the blight of further political dis- 
turbance. 

Few such industries are in native 
hands, and much of the initiative comes 
from the French or Germans. The Eng- 
lish have built most of the railways, the 
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docks at La Guayra and Guanta, and 
are extensively interested in mines and 
shipping, while the Germans go in for 
breweries, the smaller trades and com- 
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merce. It is the foreign talent that must 
be called on in most of the technical 
branches. The little army even is drilled 
under Frenchmen, and grand opera 
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thrives only when the company is Ital- 
ian. 

To attend a performance of “Traviata” 
in Valencia is to be transplanted to Italy 
and the early fifties. With them the 
opera is a festival. It is like reading a 


novel of Disraeli, so deliriously old- 
fashioned does it make one feel. Here 
are the same courtliness of manner, the 
grandiloquence of speech and the en- 
thusiasm for the theatrical which 
marked that epoch. In a gentler 
way their esthetic sense is shown 
in their love for flowers and names. 
Every hut or villa will be decorated 
with trinitarias or roses or orchids, 
and some of the little stations along 
the railways are completely smoth- 
ered in blossoms. The names of 
the stations and towns are chosen 
for the liquid quality of the words, 
and even viaducts and bridges, in- 
stead of being numbered, bear such 
titles as El Tigrito, Flor de Mayo 
and Las Lomitas. But the crown- 
ing example of this tendency may 
be found in the press or in any pub- 
lic oration. Words come tumbling 
out with the abandon of epic poetry, and 
to announce that a bridge is open for 
public use demands the vocabulary of Dr. 
Johnson. With us, although our stump 
speakers are by no means guilt- 
less, this sounds ridiculous; with 
them it is only the outburst of the 
artistic temperament. 

Indeed, I might say that it is a 
nation suffering from the artistic 
temperament; a nation afflicted 
with passions, longings, emotions, 
for which there is no adequate or 
material expression. In the sea- 
ports, like Maracaibo, Puerto Ca- 
bello and Barcelona, the Venezo- 
fanos come in touch with a rug- 
geder civilization and wither; then 
they begin to show squalor, shift- 
lessness and degradation; they 
have no grasp, no apparent knowl- 
edge of the material side of life; all 
their defects rush to the surface, and 
their luster dies as does that of a pearl 
which has lain too long away from the 
warmth of the human skin. La Victoria 
illustrates better than any other of the 
interior places the resuscitation of a 
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Spanish foundation from 1593 into a 
modern Venezuelan city. There are per- 
haps eight thousand inhabitants all told, 
but they have escaped the historical 
heaviness of Valencia, and seem perpet- 
ually youthful with all kinds of sun- 
shine. The streets are as clean as a 
broom can make them, and the little 
parks glow with the colors of all the 
bright flowers the climate can produce. 
Here, as an exception to the rule in the 
capital, numerous benches invite the loi- 
terer, and they are continually used, too, 
since the native loves nothing better 
than to be out of doors, basking; he isn’t 
lazy ; he’s only waiting for the sun to go 
down so that he can quit work. 

Facing on the square is sure to be a 
cathedral, or at least a church, and the 
notes from their bells clang the quarter- 
hours, not always in unison or harmony, 
either; each belfry is an independent 
timekeeper, and when the last chime has 
pealed the first is about ready to begin 


again; therefore, especially on Sunday 
morning, the ringing and the jangling 
are incessant. This is due to the fact that 
Venezuela is Roman Catholic, both by 
government decree and by tradition; an 
alien creed has little chance here, not 
necessarily because the people are intol- 
erant, for they themselves are genial and 
charitable enough, but rather because 
the centuries-old alliance between church 
and state has allowed the priestcraft to 
penetrate into every ramification of life, 
and so encouraged superstition that a 
heretic is apt to be considered an enemy 
of his race and of the government. It is 
the same condition that prevailed in 
Spain no more than twenty-five years 
ago. But to go into the church is again 
to forget the generation and the pur- 
pose of our life; the sensuousness of the 
service is medieval, though one is sure to 
hear good music. In La Victoria I heard 
a choir of boys’ voices which might be 
the envy of any city of Europe, and the 
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tenor who occasionally burst out above 
the chorus could easily stand comparison 
with the best in Paris or Rome. Yet the 
young people are quite as human as else- 
where, for the girls were dressed in fash- 
ionable white, and as they filed out they 
waited at the door to receive the compli- 
ments of their admirers and perhaps to 
walk home with their sweethearts, exact- 
ly as they would do in Peoria, Illinois. 
Later on there may be a concert in the 
park, to which all society turns out; the 
women chatter small-talk, but the men 
discuss politics. It is Aristotelian poli- 
tics, where the ideal state and nerfect so- 
cial relations are worked out to a nicety; 
it is always a theory, not a condition, 
confronting them. Liberty and politics 


are the delight of their conversation, 
even in the smaller cities of Venezuela. 
It is politics everywhere. In the railway 
stations are signs commanding employes 
to abstain from talking politics; when- 
ever you see two or more men sitting in 
an obscure corner of a café, gesticulat- 
ing wildly, but scarcely speaking above 
a whisper, and casting mysterious 
glances about them, you may be sure 
they are discussing politics; yet if you 
want to find out where a whole nation 
broods over questions of state and 
hatches all manner of plots, counter- 
plots and rebellions in the name of lib- 
erty, you must get acquainted at first 
hand with the chief city and the capital, 
Caracas. 


In the April READER Mr. Hale will continue his observations on Venezuela in an article 
devoted to the capital city, Caracas,—“ where the Castilian decendant still rides into 
town on his jingling pony; where the ladies still sit behind their barred windows and 
listen to Spanish nothings at dusk or by moonlight; where business is still done with a 
quill pen, and where everybody, beggar or president, carries a cane,”—its poverty and 
picturesqueness, its unpleasant politics and its peremptory president, Cipriano Castro. 
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ONNOLY, head and shoulders out 

of the cabin, was in time to see 
Svenson, the Swede, burst like a maniac 
from the group of men fighting like 
shadows in the mist of the forward 
pump. He caught faintly his yell of de- 
fiance as Flick, the second officer, ran 
out from among the shadows and inter- 
cepted him with a blow from a knotted 
fist that sent him reeling into the drown- 
ing wash of the sea. He shouted as the 
little gray man followed up Svenson’s 
huge bulk, like a terrier, and other fig- 
ures staggered out of the blinding 
spume, naked armed, bare chested, with 
Svenson’s panic gleaming in their eyes. 
Flick saw him as he came across the 
deck and planted his back against the 
port davit, where the tops of the seas 
swept over him in smothering rushes. 

“They’ve left the pumps!” he shouted 
as Connoly came up. “I’m damned—” 

A ton of water breaking over the rail 
sent him reeling out among the men. He 
picked himself up and staggered to Con- 
noly, his thin, gray-bearded face ques- 
tioning him eagerly. 

“She’s a little better, boys!” shouted 
the captain. ‘But we can’t take her out 
into that!” 

He pointed out into the grayness of 
the sea, broken only by the foaming tops 
that rode rail-high with the ship. 

“My God, men, no boat would live—” 

The voice of a seaman rose almost in 
a shriek. 

“We're full! We're full to a foot of 
the hatches, I tell y’! She’s got to go 
now or never!” 

There was sullen assent in a dozen 
water-blistered eyes. From early morn- 
ing until noon these men had clung to a 
sinking ship because each cherished in 


him a memory of the woman. Because 
of her they had fought until their hands 
bled and their breath came in gasps. 
They had watched the schooner settle 
inch by inch and foot by foot, struggling 
stubbornly for the precious minutes 
which would give life to her, until arms 
hung limp and effortless and men fell 
exhausted upon the deck when others 
took their turns at the pumps. And 
above them all Svenson had worked and 
urged and cursed those whose nerve be- 
gan to fail them, until, when the last 
minute seemed riding on each white- 
crested rush of the sea, something broke 
within him, and he turned in his despair 
to the boats. It was Svenson now who 
rushed to the falls. In an instant Con- 
noly was among the panic-stricken men. 

“You can’t live in that sea!’”’ he shout- 
ed. “Fight it out another hour, men— 
one more hour!” The black cook had 
drawn a knife to cut the davit ropes, and 
Connoly dragged him back by the 
throat. 

“You will stay!” he shrieked, with an 
oath. From behind him he heard Sven- 
son’s loud call for help, and as he stum- 
bled to the deck with the cook he saw 
that the Swede had slipped his end of 
the falls and was straining at the ropes 
to keep the boat from being rammed by 
the heads of the seas. Even as he freed 
himself of the negro, a huge sweep of 
water shot up like a gevser from the 
schooner’s side, hurling the bow of the 
small boat to the deck and hitting Sven- 
son a blow that sent him half amidships. 
The tackle had slipped from its block, 
leaving the ropes and davit useless, and, 


-commanded by the voice of the crazed 


Swede, the demoralized crew rushed 
across to the starboard boat. Connoly 
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had missed Flick, and now the little old 
mate came running from the cabin with 
a revolver in his hand. The captain went 
between him and the men. 

“Let ’em go, Flick!” he cried. “They’re 
leaving the other boat. Let ’em go. 
They’re mad!” 

Slowly Flick backed to the port side, 
his pistol cocked, watching the men to 
starboard like a cat. For a few moments 
he stood there, his weather-whitened 
eyes never for an instant off the thrilling 
scene before him; then he turned to the 
abandoned boat, and as he leaned over 
to begin the readjustment of the tackle a 
cry as filled with madness as that of 
Svenson’s fell from his lips. He whirled 
about with his revolver on a dead level, 
but was a moment too late. As the re- 
port of the shot sounded faintly above 
the thunder of the sea the starboard 
boat, filled with half-mad men, slipped 
down into the gray mist, and when Flick 
reached the empty falls he could only 
blaze away at a pitching shadow that 
was losing itself in the gloom. Connoly 
caught him by the arm, and, like one 
dazed by a sudden blow, Flick slowly 
faced him. 

“Jim, she’s—stove in!” 

There was a terror in his eyes that 
Connoly could not fail to understand. 
He knew that the little man was thinking 
of what was down in the cabin. Speech- 
less, the two returned to the port davits 
and stood over the ruined boat. From it 
Connoly turned his eyes to the gray des- 
olation that shut in the sinking ship. 
The schooner rode more easily now. She 
had settled until the resistance she gave 
to the sea was as solid as that of a mass 
of stecl, and the ramming of her sides 
only sent jarring throes through her 
timbers, as though a thousand-ton weight 
touched her gently each time she was 
struck. A few minutes more, a sud- 
den sweep of water over the rail, and 
Connoly knew that she would go down, 
quietly and without sensation, but with 
merciful quickness. He turned toward 
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the cabin, and at the threshold of the 
door that led to where the woman lay he 
pauscd for an instant and fought for the 
strength that he knew he would need. 
Then he opened it and entered. At the 
end of the room a woman lay upon a cot, 
her strangely white face turned expect- 
antly toward the door. As Connoly 
came through she smiled, and her beau- 
tiful eyes brightened with a glad light. 

“It has seemed so long, Jim,” she said, 
her voice rising barely above a whisper. 
“The storm frightens me. But it’s quieter 
now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear!” 

The man took off his dripping hat and 
coat and sat down beside her. The wom- 
an, as he did so, drew down the coverlet 
a few inches so that he might see the lit- 
tle pink face lying against her bosom. 
He leaned over, more to hide his own 
whiteness than to caress, and stroked the 
baby’s cheek with a big forefinger. The 
woman took his other hand and pressed 
it happily. She spoke no word, but when 
the man raised himself to look into her 
face he saw the great dawn of the new 
life shining adoringly in her eyes. The 
gentle happiness there seemed to creep 
up and embrace him, like a thousand 
clinging arms, and with his heart almost 
breaking in its agony he pressed his lips 
close down against her own and for 
many minutes lay quietly, listening to 
the bursting crashes of the sea and 
counting the time when the last moment 
of them all would come. After a time 
the woman said: 

“Jim!” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Are you—very glad?” 

The man pressed her face to him with 
passionate tenderness. He did not an- 
swer in words, but the woman was satis- 
fied. Then he gently drew himself away, 


the young wife’s eyes following him in- | 


quiringly. 

“You're not going back—now?” she 
asked. “T thought—” 

“Yes—Flick is in charge,” he said 
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quickly. “But I must see—that every- 
thing’s all right—” Between his words 
he hesitated, listening to a sound under 
his feet that thrilled him. It was like the 
bumping of floating cargo against the 
deck. The water was rising faster than 
he supposed, but he showed no sign of 
the fear that was in him. 

“You will be back soon?” 

“Right away, Jen!” 

He came back to kiss her, the sicken- 
ing throbbing at his heart almost suffo- 
cating him as he looked down into the 
woman’s confident eyes, luminous with a 
touch of the old fever. He was glad that 


she did not know. It would make the ~ 


end easier for him—and for her, if the 
end had to come. And he knew there 
was only one chance in ten thousand 
against it. As he passed out of the cabin 
he saw the life belts strung along the 
ceiling. For an instant it flashed into his 
mind that he might use them. As quickly 
the thought passed from him. They 
would only prolong their misery a little 
longer, and the woman—he shuddered 
as he pictured what those few minutes of 
life battling in the sea would mean for 
her. The end would come easier in the 
cabin. In the last minute she would un- 
derstand, and would love him more for 
it. So he passed out, closing the door 
carefully behind him, and scanned the 
deck for Flick. 

In the mist which enshrouded the 
abandoned pump, belched up in clouds 
over the bow, he saw him fighting feebly 
where Svenson and the crew had been 
half an hour before. It struck Connoly 
that there was a touch of the Swede’s 
madness in him now, for only madness 
could keep him there, with his arms 
steadily rising and falling as if the 
rhythm of the pump count was still 
sounding in his ears. He had come out 
to shake hands with Flick and pass a last 
word with him, because Flick had stood 
by him and the woman. But something 
held him from interrupting the man at 
the pump. It occurred to him that the 
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mate had lost count of material things, 
and that his madness was a blessing. He 
might have had a chance in a hundred or 
two by packing himself with life belts, 
but that chance was hardly worth fight- 
ing for. Connoly would scarcely have 
taken it himself had he been alone. 

For a few moments he listened for the 
sound under his feet. But he heard and 
felt only the jarring of the ship which 
came of the seas pounding against her. 
With his eyes on Flick he went to the 
midship hatch and thrust an arm 
through the hole that had been made for 
a pump. He did not expect to touch 
water. The fact that he did brought him 
to his feet as though something had bit- 
ten him. Flick had seen him, and stood 
huddled just out of the sheets of spray 
that shot over the bow, watching as if 
the sight of the man rising from his 
knees was curious and interesting. Con- 
noly beckoned to him. Flick’s only re- 
sponse was to dive back into the mist, 
like an animal hunting cover, and then 
again Connoly saw him, shadow-like, 
bending and rising with the motion of 
the pump. 

A great shudder ran through the 
schooner. If she had possessed a tight 
hold Connoly would have thought that 
she had struck a rock. The leeward drift 
that had won these last hours of exist- 
ence for her against the rushes of the sea 
seemed suddenly stopped, as if she had 
steadied herself for the final engulfment. 
Connoly turned and ran for the cabin. 
He heard Flick’s cry behind him and 
caught a glimpse of the little man as he 
staggered out of the mess forward. But 
it was too late to stop, even to give a last 
word to Flick. Over his shoulder he saw 
the starboard rail hidden in a mass of 
seething water, and as he reached the 
door it swished about him ankle deep 
and followed him in a torrent into the 
cabin. Again he heard that cry of 
Flick’s, but he shut the door, as he had 
planned, and bolted it to give himself a 
few last moments of life with the woman. 
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When he turned to her with the trag- 
edy that had overtaken them written in 
his face, his outstretched arms dropped 
slowly to his side. Only her name fell 
from his lips. The words that he had 
meant to say were left unspoken. The 
woman was asleep. Her face was toward 
him, and in the dim lamp glow he saw 
deepening in her cheeks the flush of re- 
turning fever. One white hand had 
fallen over the side of the cot, and on it 
gleamed their wedding ring. Like an 
animal Connoly fell upon his knees. The 
water trickled about his fingers as he 
crept to her. At the bedside he stretched 
an arm over her, so gently that she did 


not awaken. Then he turned his face to ° 


the door, grim with the terror of this last 
moment, but filled with the splendid san- 
ity of his resolve. The sea would not get 
the best of him. He would have the 
woman, at the last—and so firmly that 
the hell of a thousand seas could not sep- 
arate them. But it would not be until the 
last—the very last. Then she would 
awaken only to know that he was there, 
and would die before the misery and the 
terror of it all came to her. The man 
fancied that he heard the beating of 
water against the panels; his staring 
eyes saw it pouring faster under the 
door—he heard it straining against the 
cabin walls. The floor seemed lifting 
him up. Bow first, the schooner was div- 
ing to her doom. His arm grew heavier 
over the woman. His other slipped un- 
der her head. Then came another shock, 
longer than the one that had preceded it, 
and after that there was absolute quiet, 
save for the trickling of water under the 
door and the tremendous beating of his 
own heart. 
Still the woman slept. 


MOMENT 


There came a knock from outside, 
again and again, and then a sudden 
pressure that burst off the bolt, and Flick 
stood there, babbling words that seemed 
to have no meaning. He went as sud- 
denly as he came, and Connoly could 
hear his sobbing voice dying away on 
deck. He drew his arms from the woman 
and followed. At the door he paused 
for a moment, then slipped out. 

The woman’s fever-stricken face 
moved a little. Her eyelids trembled, 
and after a moment she opened them. 

“Jim!” she called weakly. 

A gust of wind slammed the door. 

“Jim, where are you?” 

She drew herself up on an elbow, 
frightened, and saw the water running 
black and ugly on the floor. 

“Jim—Jim—Jim—” 

A man sprang through the door. It 
was Connoly. He wrapped her close to 
his wet breast, and the laugh that fell 
from his lips was filled with an insane 
joy. Over his shoulder, standing in the 
doorway, the woman saw Flick. 

“Had quite a time of it, but it’s all 
over now, sweetheart!’ whispered Con- 
noly. ‘“‘Where do you think the old tub 
is? Couldn’t guess, eh? Well, she’s set- 
tled as soundly as the Rock of Ages 
somewhere on the Thunder Bay shore! 
Tried to fight her off, but we couldn’t 
do it. Now all we've got to do is to eat 
and sleep until somebody comes to pull 
us off. Eh, Flick?” 

Flick had gone. Out on deck, with his 
face turned to the .indistinct outline of 
the shore, and the gleams of sunlight 
bursting through the ragged clouds, he 
bowed his gray head and softly whis- 
pered what little he could remember of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 
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SUBDUED chant arose in the 
Fourth. A great, green fly 
buzzed along the ceiling, add- 
ing a thin, high note to the 
drone of the class. It was 
a May afternoon and the 
windows were open; Brother 
Clement sat in his arm- 
chair, drowsing over a Latin copy of 
the “Imitation”; Kennedy occupied the 
platform; in his hand was a blue paper- 
covered catechism, and he was asking 
questions. 

“What,” he demanded in a low, sing- 
song voice, “is God?” 

“God,” chanted the Fourth, in the 
same subdued fashion, “‘is a spirit infi- 
nitely perfect.” 

Kennedy fluttered the pages intently. 
Riley, from his seat in the body of the 
class, regarded Kennedy with frowning 
brows and unappreciative eyes; the 
splay of freckles across the bridge of his 
nose seemed to pucker indignation, as he 
bent his flare of red hair toward Hop- 
kins. 

“Look at him digging for harder 
ones,” he whispered. 

“How,” inquired Kennedy, ‘“‘did God 
create Heaven and earth?” 

“God created Heaven and earth from 
nothing,” droned the Fourth in a dreamy 
monotone, “by His word alone; that is, 
by a single act of His all-powerful will.” 

This promptness seemed to irritate 
Kennedy; he turned the pages rapidly 
and in quantities. 

“He’s trying to put us up against it,” 
complained Hopkins to Riley. His fat 
cheeks puffed wrathfully, and he glow- 
ered at Kennedy over the intervening 
heads. 

“It’s almost time to duck,” remarked 


the red-haired boy, his eye on the clock. 
“And if he hunts much farther along, 
he’ll have the bell on him before he can 
hand us another one.” 

But Kennedy paused in his search and 
placed his finger upon a paragraph that 
promised much. 

“Which,” he demanded, “are the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost?” 

There was a dead silence. The ques- 
tioner pulled down his cuffs and smiled; 
he flecked some particles of dust from 
his sleeve and winked at his friend Mar- 
tin, who sat at the first desk. Then a 
single, high-pitched voice made answer : 

“The gifts of the Holy Ghost are wis- 
dom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord.” 

The sharpness of Riley’s voice startled 
Brother Clement into wakefulness. He 
looked at his watch and then rang the 
bell. 

“That was the best thing you ever did 
since you came into this class,” said 
Hopkins, admiringly. “I’m for you.” 

As the class filed into the street, Mar- 
tin and Kennedy, who had headed the 
column, met Riley at the gate. A num- 
ber of their cronies had also waited, and 
it was evident that some sort of enter- 
tainment had been promised them. They 
examined Riley’s shabby, thin little fig- 
ure with amused toleration, for the 
friends of Martin and Kennedy were al- 
ways well dressed, well fed and very 
superior. 

“Hello, Riley,” Martin saluted, with 
lofty condescension. 

Riley looked at him with a grin. 

“Look out,” he warned, “you might 
fall from ’way up there.” 

“How are you doing with the show?” 
asked Kennedy. 
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“Fine,” replied the other, promptly. 

“T’ll have yours of last quarter all faded 
up.” 
“And he ain’t even rehearsing,” ex- 
claimed Martin to his listeners. ‘Gee, 
that kid’s got a gall!’ Then to Riley: 
“You're going to put the exhibition on 
the mut, all right.” 

Riley pulled his book-strap a hole 
tighter. : 

“Don’t think,” he said, “that you’re 
the only noise in this class. I’m going to 
show you things.” 

“We knowed you'd fall down,” stated 
Kennedy. 

“That’s why we elected you director,” 
said Martin. “We've got your feet fixed 
this time.” 

“Why ?” asked Riley. 

He stood with his thin, black-stock- 
inged legs very wide apart, and his mop 
of flaming hair sticking out all around 
the edges of his cap. Martin, in his care- 
fully pressed clothes, his high white col- 
lar and his well-displayed watch-fob, 
leaned forward and tapped him on the 
breast with a finger that had a ring 
on it. 

“Oh, you know,” said he, “you’ve 
been too fresh since you came into the 
Fourth. And we don’t stand for no kids 
trying to show us how.” 

On their way home Hopkins said to 
Riley: 

“He was just stringing you when he 
said they elected you director. Bud 
Hulzer and me done it.” 

“You'd had a swell time doing it if 
them fellows had been against me, 
wouldn’t you?” said Riley, disdainfully. 
“He told the truth. They did elect me. 
I was wise to it all the time.” 

Now, at the end of every quarter, the 
Fourth gave a scholastic exhibition and 
invited its friends thereto. But the rec- 
tor, Father Augustine, had noticed that 
bookish proficiency alone did not draw 
very well, so he added musical numbers 
and a stage play. The singers and musi- 
cians were always volunteers, procured 
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by the director, a functionary chosen by 
the class from among its members. The 
play was also selected and staged by this 
important personage, and up to this time 
the office had always been filled by a boy 
whose family influence, in and out of the 
parish, had helped him to success. 

“T thought it looked kind of punk 
from the start,” Riley said. ‘They put 
me up and elected me to get square, just 
as they said.” 

“Ain’t you got nobody at all to help in 
the show?” asked Hopkins, anxiously. 

“No,” replied Riley; “I don’t know 
anybody that plays music, or anything 
like that.” 

Hopkins produced a soiled program 
of the last exhibition. Father Augustine, 
in congratulating Kennedy, had called it 
the most successful in the history of the 
class. 

“Here’s the orchestra,” said Hopkins, 
indicating the overture. ‘There was fif- 
teen of them; they could play hot music 
all right; and they had on dress suits.” 

“Kennedy’s brother got ’em,” Riley 
informed him. ‘They was some kind of 
amateurs.” - 

“And look at the bunch of men and 
girls that sung and spoke pieces. It'll 
take a lot of doing to fade that, Riley.” 

Riley was of the same opinion, and 
confessed as much in tones tinged with 
gloom. 

“Last time,” continued Hopkins, 
“Kennedy had his cousin from New 
York to play on a harp.” The other 
made no answer, but stepped carefully 
along the flags, avoiding the cracks. 
“Wasn't she the limit?’ asked Hopkins, 
admiringly. “I like them kind of girls 
with gold hair, don’t you?” 

“She didn’t have any sleeves in her 
dress,” criticized Riley. 

“You don’t play harps with your 
sleeves,” Hopkins flared. 

But Riley ignored his friend’s evident 
infatuation; he was endeavoring to 
sound the social depths between Ken- 
nedy and himself. 


Hind BOOTH 


MARTIN TAPPED HIM ON THE BREAST 


“T ain’t got no cousin that can play a 
harp,” he confessed. 

“You’ve got one that shovels. coal, 
though,” stabbed Hopkins, wickedly ; 
for the subject of the golden-haired 
harpist had come up more than once be- 
fore, and Riley had always treated her 
with scorn. 

The next day Father Augustine sent 
into the Fourth and desired that the 
newly-elected director and his assistant 
be sent down to him. Martin burlesqued 
a fainting fit upon his desk as the two 
arose, and also gestured wildly for aid. 
Kennedy went through a pantomime of 
the scene he expected to take place. The 
boy had talent and sketched the thing 
well. He threw before the class a pon- 


derous man, majestic, austere, solemn; 
also two small boys who wept much and 
dug their knuckles into their eyes. The 
Fourth enjoyed this; but Riley’s eyes 
snapped resentfully. 

“Tl be having him standing on his 
hands before I’m done,” he declared to 
Hopkins. 

The sun slanted across the roof of the 
parish house and glared into the flagged 
court-yard like a wide, hot eye. Father 
Augustine paced slowly up and down in 
the shade cast by the wall of the girls’ 
school. He wore his long black cassock 
with its row of many buttons down the 
front; one big, fat, white hand held a. 
cigar which gave off a spicy smell; the 
other supported a book which he read 
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with evident enjoyment. It was a vol- 
ume with very black, very clear and very 
graceful type, broad, handsome margins, 
deckle edges, and bound in spotless vel- 
lum. Father Augustine loved fine to- 
bacco and beautiful books. 

He was too deeply absorbed to notice 
the two boys at first; so they seated 
themselves upon the ledge of a basement 
window to await his pleasure. Within, 
a class of girls chanted a spelling-book 
epic, while a black-robed sister beat the 
time. A girl with a candidly turned-up 
nose made faces at the two blank backs 
framed in the window. Now and then 
the boys would turn a look into the room 
and betray silent symptoms of vast en- 
tertainment. But Father Augustine re- 
ceived most of their attention. 

“He ain’t laughing to-day like he does 
sometimes,” observed Hopkins. 

Riley watched a blue thread of smoke 
arise from the spicy-smelling cigar; then 
it paled and vanished in the sunlight. 

“You don’t laugh at every kind of 
Shakespeare,” he said. 

“Don’t you?” 

“No. Some of ’em’s fierce.” 

“T ain’t’ never read any,” confessed 
Hopkins, “but if I was ejjacated like 
Father Augustine, maybe I would, too.” 

Riley rubbed his thin knees reflec- 
tively. 

“T read one of ’em once,” he stated. 
“It was about a man what seen his 
father’s ghost at twelve o'clock at night.” 

“Gee, I wouldn’t like to have been 
him; would you?” 

“No,” confessed Riley, “I wouldn't.” 

When Father Augustine finally 
paused before them, he folded his arms 
across his big chest, the burning tip of 
the cigar and the vellum-covered book 
peeping out at either side. 

“So you are the new director, are 
you?” he said to Riley. 

The boys arose and took off their caps. 

“The other fellows picked me out,” 
apologized Riley. 

Father Augustine seemed to consider 
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an apology not out of place, and from 
his expression he had no high admira- 
tion of the Fourth’s taste in the matter. 
He even frowned a little. 

“Kennedy did very well last time,” 
said the stout rector. ‘His little play of 
‘General Howe and the Boys of Boston’ 
was cleverly done.” 

“T was General Howe,’ volunteered 
Hopkins. He puffed out his cheeks and 
wrinkled his brow after what he consid- 
ered the manner of that warrior. “I had 
on a red coat and boots.” 

“You was picked out because you was 
fat,” Riley informed him with disdain. 
“Only for that you’d have been ’way in 
the back hollering ‘Hooray’ like me.” 

Father Augustine smiled a little at 
this; but the annoyed look immediately 
returned, and he regarded Riley atten- 
tively. The sharp, freckled face, the 
carrot-colored hair and thin, shabby 
figure did not quite fill his conception of 
what the director of the Fourth’s quar- 
terly exhibition should be. The well- 
connected Kennedy had done splendidly 
in the office. But could Riley succeed? 
Father Augustine doubted it. 

However, he tried not to show his 
doubts. He said a great many encourag- 
ing thing; then, his cigar being finished, 
he nodded and entered the parish house. 

“He ain’t stuck on me much for the 
job,” said Riley, with conviction. 

“No,” agreed his friend. “He’d rather 
have Kennedy again or somebody like 
that. They could go as far as they 
liked.” 

“The whole lot of them think they’ve 
handed me a lemon,” Riley said, “and 
I’m going to fool them; see if I don’t.” 

Just then the basement door of the 
schoolhouse opened and the girl with the 
turned-up nose came out, a bundle of 
books in her arms. She smiled brightly 
and bowed with great dignity. 

“Good afternoon,” she said. 

Both boys took off their caps and 
grinned amiably. 

“Hello,” they saluted. 


vial 


“SO YOU ARE THE NEW DIRECTOR, ARE YOU?” 


She was about their own age, but was 
taller and carried herself with an air; 
her skirts swung behind her and her 
chin was tilted as she walked. But the 
fun in her eyes showed that this was part 
of a new game, and that she enjoyed it 
greatly. 

Riley was observantly silent; it was 
Hopkins who spoke first. 

“Gee,” said he, in wonder. ‘“You’ve 
got the style with you, all right, Tess. 
Look at her; will you?” to Riley. 

“She does walk kind of sassy, don’t 
she?” commented the latter. 

The girl laughed gleefully. 


“Ain’t it swell?” she asked. ‘That’s 


the way Dearie Deever walks. I seen 
her downtown yesterday when I was out 
shopping with Sister Agnes. And wasn’t 
she dressed, though! You ought to have 
seen her. Everybody was turning to 
look!’ 

“No wonder,” said Riley, eying the 
walk with no great favor. “She ought 
to’ve been pinched.” 

“Oh, I think you’re awful! She’s as 
nice as anything—you never saw a love- 
lier girl! And when I run up and 
grabbed her—I just couldn’t help it— 
and then told her who I was, she—she 
kissed me, right in front of everybody.” 

Hopkins grunted. This was supposed 
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to convey his sense of superiority; but 
Riley detected envy in its depths. 

“And she asked me to come sce her,” 
the girl exulted. “Sister Agnes has 
let me out soon, so’s I can get dressed to 
go.” 

“How does it come that Dearie shines 
up to you so much?” asked Riley. 

“Why, her and my oldest sister, Sadie 
—the one that died, you know—worked 
in the same factory. Oh, they were the 
greatest friends! That was before 
Dearie went on the stage, you know.” 

The boys watched her swing gaily 
along the sunlit street, still imitating the 
much-admired walk. 

“TI used to know Nora Deever, too,” 
said Riley, thoughtfully. ‘On summer 
nights, when mother was so tired that 
she just couldn’t move, Nora would come 
around and take me for a walk. I was 
only a little kid then, and I didn’t have 
hardly anybody to do anything for me.” 

“T’ll bet she wouldn’t go back no al- 
leys now to take kids out for walks,” 
declared Hopkins, as they ascended the 
stairs. 

The whole district knew the wondrous 
story of Dearie Deever—perhaps the en- 
tire city. Six years before, Herr Wolfe, 
youthful, blond, spectacled and gifted, 
with marvelously little English, had got 
himself lost one afternoon, as was his 
custom in American cities. In a narrow, 
dirty street, where the smoke was thick 
and the buildings ugly and high, he 
heard a voice and halted—fascinated. 
Above the dull jar of the machinery the 
voice sounded the melody of an old Irish 
ballad—a voice of wonderful power and 
sweetness. 

Everybody knew how the young mu- 
sician rushed into the place, his blond 
locks in disorder, his mild eyes alight 
behind his big gleaming spectacles. And 
every one knew how he came upon a 
strapping, handsome Irish girl, with a 
great mass of copper-colored hair, flash- 
ing teeth, and a figure as tall, strong and 
sound as a North State pine. 
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Here was tone, range, physique! Herr 
Wolfe went mad! : 

And so Dearie Deever was sent to Eu- 
rope with her astonished old mother; 
and when she returned she bound the 
musical world in chains. 

Riley had heard all this many times; 
and he cogitated during the remainder 
of the afternoon behind the wide spread 
of his geography. Once he whispered to 
Hopkins: 

“Say, I bet I’ve got your nerve.” 

“Tl bet you ain’t,” returned his chum, 
promptly. 

But Riley shook his head and returned 
to his secret thoughts. On the way home ~ 
Hopkins asked: 

“What are you got my nerve about?” 

“About Nora Deever,” said Riley. 

Hopkins stared. 

“Let’s go and see her,” proposed 
Riley. 

Hopkins swallowed once or twice. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“To see if she’ll sing in our show.” 

“All right; come on.” 

There were posters in green and white 
along the side walls of the theater an- 
nouncing: 


Miss DEARIE DEEVER 
IN 
Lupwic WoL FE’s BEAUTIFUL OPERA 
“THE RHINE MAIDEN.” 


A brisk little man in a great deal of 
collar and cuffs met them at the stage 
door. 

“The star seems to know all the kids 
in town,” he complained, after they had 
stated their desire to see Miss Deever. 
“She'll be starting an orphanage next,” 
he added in an injured way. 

It was Herr Wolfe whom he ad- 
dressed, and Herr Wolfe smiled as he 
swayed his blond head gently and un- 
consciously to the throb of distant music. 

“T haf not an idea,” said the young 
composer; “bud if she vos dinking of 
somedings like dot, it was all ride.” He 
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smiled again, and his blue eyes were 
filled with pleasure. ‘‘Vot effer she does 
vos all ride,” he continued softly. 

The brisk little man pulled down his 
cuffs and pulled up his collar. His ex- 
pression was of strong disapproval; 
however, he did not put it into words. 

“What do you want to see Miss 
Deever for?” he demanded of Riley. 

“On business; don’t we, Hoppy ?” 

“Sure!” corroborated his friend. 

The little man grinned. 

“Say, you,” he called to a boy in a 
scarlet jacket, covered with gilt buttons, 
“Mr. Riley and Mr. Hopkins to see Miss 
Deever.. And hurry up.” Then he 
turned to Herr Wolfe. “It’s crippled 
old men, shabby women and dirty-look- 
ing kids at her hotel all day. And they 
don’t like it. The landlord complained 
to me only this morning.” 

“T know, I know,” smiled the young 
German. “But disser is der cidy where 
she lift when she vos a poor girl; she haf 
a good heart and neffer, neffer vill she 
forged der old peoples dot she vonce 
knew, or die Kinder.” 

“She’s hard to manage,” said the 
other with a shake of the head, “and 
she’s got an awful temper, when you 
once get her going.” 

“It is so mit all true genius: Und der 
star vos a great artist—ah! so great as 
neffer vos before! If all der ladies mit 
der gompany vos half so goot mit der 
work,” went on Herr Wolfe, running his 
long supple fingers through his flaxen 
hair, “‘I vould haf me no droubles—none 
at all.” 

“Oh, of course she’s perfect to you. 
But /’m not engaged to marry her, you 
see. That makes a difference.” 

Herr Wolfe blushed and changed the 
subject, while Riley winked sagely at 
Hopkins. 

“Dere vos der Fraulein Einrichs,” 
said the young composer. ‘Look at her. 
She haf a voice—Ach Gott, it is beauti- 
ful! But she can not act! She haf not 
der fire got; she is as colt as ice, yet. My 
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great love scene vill be noddings, der 
vay she vill act it’ Und it haf my best 
music in it.” 

“T’d roast her,” advised the little man. 

“Dot vould make it worse; if I scolded 
her, she’d go by pieces in der scene. 
Vonce more ven Rudolph brotests his 
untying devotion she must act like a 
vomans, und not like a bag of shafings.” 

From somewhere in the dim depths of 
the place a beautiful voice arose in a 
ringing rush of music; Herr Wolfe’s 
eyes sparkled. 

“You hear her! Vos dere effer such a 
voice as Fraulein Deever’s? Und she 
acts as well as she sings. She vill do me 
credit—but der odder—” and he ges- 
tured his despair. 

The boy in the gilt buttons and red 
jacket now returned. 

“Miss Deever will see the gents,” he 
announced with a sarcasm that was not 
lost upon Riley. ‘This way, please.” 

As they followed him through a maze 
of trunks and properties, Riley inquired: 

“Say, do you always wear that coat?” 

“When I’m working I do,” answered 
the boy, defiantly. 

“It’s a hot garment all right,” Riley 
assured him. “Ain’t it, Hoppy?” . 

His friend agreed with this cordially. 

“If he’d get away down there among 
them sceneries and hold his arms out,” 
he suggested, “‘he’d look like a red shirt 
hanging on a line.” 

“You think you're kidders, don’t 
you?” sneered the call-boy. He paused 
and rapped loudly on a door, glowering 
over his shoulder all the time. “I'll bet 
you’ve got mustard plasters on you to 
make you smart.” ; 

Riley seemed hugely pleased at the 
evident resentment of their conductor; 
but before he could reply a voice called: 

“Come in!” 

Then they stood in the singer’s pres- 
ence, with the door closed behind them. 
The room was painted a dead white and 
glared with incandescent lamps. Miss 
Deever sat at her dressing-table, her 
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back toward them; she gazed interested- 
ly into a big mirror framed with lights, 
and added a touch of color beneath her 
eyes. 

She was en déshabille,; her broad, 
beautiful shoulders and rounded arms 
gleamed white as milk in the flood of 
light; her mass of coppery hair was 
gathered in a knot at her neck. Beside 
the dressing-table sat Tess Daily; there 
was wide admiration in the little girl’s 
eyes as they feasted upon the glories of 
the singer, and her hands were tightly 
clasped like those of a devotee. 


Hon? 
= fanson Beat 


THE BOYS WATCHED HER SWING GAILY ALONG 
THE SUNLIT STREET 


“Ts that Jimmie Riley?” asked Miss 
Deever. She did not turn, but carefully 
smoothed out the rouge and examined 
its effect critically. 

“Yes’m,” answered Riley. 

“T’ll look at you in a minute.” 

The brilliant room and the glittering 
stage dresses hanging about filled the 
boys with wonder; then the stalwart 
splendor of the star caught Riley’s eyes. 

“Gee,” he exclaimed, behind his hand 
to Hopkins, “she looks like a welter- 
weight, don’t she?” 
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Low as his voice was pitched, Miss 
Deever caught the words; she whirled 
about, her white teeth gleaming, her fine 
eyes dancing. : 

“Jimmie Riley, you little imp, I knew 
you’d grow up like that,’ she cried, 
sweeping him with an appreciative 
glance. “How is your mother?” 

“Pretty well, thank you,” said Riley ; 
and then added by way of an introduc- 
tion: “This is Charlie Hopkins.” 

Miss Deever arose to her superb 
height, and bowed gravely. 

“TI am pleased to meet Mr. Hopkins,” 
she said. “And now you'll pardon me 
for a minute, won’t you?” 

She disappeared into an adjoining 
room in a whirl of white; and Tess said 
in tones of rapture: 

“Ain’t she just grand!” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Hopkins with a 
promptness that made Riley grin. 

“But she ain’t got it on Kennedy’s 
cousin, though,” he protested. 

“Yes she has,” announced the traitor 
calmly ; “‘she’s got it on her ten different 
ways.” 

When Miss Deever returned she wore 
the shining armor of the ‘““Rhine Maid- 
en,” upon her head was a winged hel- 
met, and in her hand she carried a spear. 
She looked very big and handsome as 
she stood there, drawing on her gaunt- 
lets and questioning the callers about the 
persons she had known in the old days. 
Then the call-boy knocked and an- 
nounced the last act. 

“I must say good-by, kiddies,’ she 
said. “You see, this is a dress rehearsal, 
and I must be very prompt.” 

But Riley and Hopkins went with her 
toward the entrance; and they told her 
of their predicament with regard to the 
Fourth’s exhibition. 

“Oh, the artful little villains!” she 
cried indignantly, when the doings of 
Martin and Kennedy were made known 
to her. Then swiftly: ‘Jimmie, would 
you like to have me sing for you that 
day?” 
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“TI thought maybe you would,” said 
Riley. 

“T will,” she said, impulsively, ‘‘and 
so shall Einrichs and Naveratsky, our 
tenor—so shall they all when I tell them 
about it. And Ludwig shall play his 
violin.” She smiled radiantly and her 
eyes grew soft as she said this. ‘You 
never heard Herr Wolfe play the violin, 
did you, Jimmie? No, I suppose not. 
But you shall that day; and it is very 
beautiful.” She turned suddenly toward 
the greenroom door—the house was an 
old one and still had a greenroom— 
adding, “Come, I’ll speak to him now.” 

She threw open the door—and then 
stood like stone on the threshold. Herr 
Wolfe was there. But so was the bril- 
liant-eyed Fraulein Einrichs. His arms 
were about her; her long, unbound 
chestnut hair flowed over his breast; he 
was looking into her eyes. 

What followed was like a nightmare 
to Riley and Hopkins. They saw a 
storming figure in armor which had 
blazing eyes and a scorching tongue; 
they saw a mild, blond young man ges- 
ticulating and endeavoring to explain in 
a frantic mixture of German and Eng- 
lish; they also saw the tear-stained, 
frightened face of Fraulein Einrichs as 
she crouched in a far corner, mute and 
wide-eyed. But they did not grasp the 
meaning of it all until they were on the 
way home; then they discussed it from 
beginning to end and gradually came to 
see the truth. 

“She’s engaged to Mr. Wolfe,” said 
Riley, ‘and she got mad that way when 
she saw him hugging the other lady.” 

Hopkins’ expression of indignant vir- 
tue was a thing to see. 

“What was he doing it for?” he de- 
manded, heatedly. 

“He was showing the lady how to 
make love,’ explained Riley, calmly. 
“Don’t you remember what he said to 
the man at the door as we went in? She 
didn’t know how, and he was a-showing 
her. It wasn’t real at all.” 
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“Gee!’’.said Hopkins, as the wisdom 
of Riley slowly sunk in. 

They met Tess on the way to school 
next morning and she had bad news. 

“Ain’t it awful!” she said. “Dearie 
has left the company. She will never, 
never sing for Mr. Wolfe again. I heard 
her say so when she came back to her 
room, ever so many times. And she’s 
not engaged to him any more. I saw 
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A BRISK LITTLE MAN IN A GREAT DEAL OF 
COLLAR AND CUFFS 


her take off his ring and throw it on the 
floor and cry.” 

The afternoon papers said pretty much 
the same thing, as far as Miss Deever’s 
desertion of the “Rhine Maiden” was 
concerned. Regarding the cause of it, 
however, they seemed to have no infor- 
mation. The production of the opera 
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had been postponed. Herr Wolfe was 
ina frenzy. Miss Deever was locked up 
in her apartments at the Carrington, 
resolutely declining to see any one. 
“We know,” said Hopkins, as they fin- 
ished the article in the school yard that 
afternoon, “and it’s us to go around 
where she lives and tell her how it was.” 
“No it ain’t,” declared Riley. ‘When 


she won't listen to Herr Wolfe and the - 


manager, do you think she’d listen to 
kids like us? She’d put up number twen- 
ty-three on us and tell us to skiddoo in a 
hurry!” 

“Then what will we do?” 

“T’ve got a scheme,” said Riley. 

Hopkins looked interested. 

“Is it good?” he asked. 

“Fine. Wait till I hand it to you.” 

Riley took a small, pudgy book from 
his pocket; it was bound in broken, dis- 
colored boards, but he handled it as 
though it was a thing of exceeding 
worth. 

“This,” said he, ‘‘is the Shakespeare I 
told you to read.” 

“The one where the man seen his fa- 
ther’s ghost?” 

“Yes; and his father was murdered.” 

“Was he, though?” Hopkins’ interest 
increased visibly; he regarded the vol- 
ume with awe. 

“The ghost said so,” answered Riley, 
as he thumbed his way through the 
pages. “He told Hamlet about it when 
he seen him on the battlements.” 

“What’s battlements ?”” 

Riley considered. 

“They're places where they have bat- 
tles,”’ said he learnedly, at length. 
“Every castle had ’em.’ 

Then he pointed out a scene jin the 
play. 

“T had this picked out to start prac- 
tising next Monday night,” he continued. 
“T thought that some Shakespeare stuff 
would make good with Father Augus- 
tine.” 

Hopkins looked earnestly at the small, 
type-crowded page; but he failed to 
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gather much from the examination and 
was silent. 

“Hamlet gets a hunch that it was his 
uncle that poisoned his father,” ex- 
plained Riley, carefully, ‘“‘and he frames 
up a scheme to find out for sure. He 
gets some actors to play the murder just 
like the ghost told him it happened. 
Then he invites his uncle to come and 
look it over. And all the time Hamlet is 
watching him to see if he looks like as if 
he done it.” 

“That was immense!” admired Hop- 
kins. 

“Sure it was, and that’s what we’re 
going to do at our show. Nora Deever is 
out of a job, and she’s told Mr. Wolfe 
to beat it. It’s just through trying to do 
us a favor, ain’t it?” 

Hopkins nodded. 

“Well, it’s us to fix it up. We'll play 
it all on the stage just as it happened; 
Nora will be there, and she'll see then 
how it happened.” 

“But couldn’t we go and tell her, or 
write her a letter?” persisted Hopkins. 

Riley froze him with the contempt of 
an outraged dramatist. 

“Gee, you're a dead one, sometimes,” 
said he. 

That evening Riley closed himself up 
in a telephone booth at the corner drug 
store and rung up the distracted Herr 
Wolfe, to whom he explained his plan. 
The young German grasped at the nov- 
elty of the idea and eagerly agreed. But 
his business manager was with him at 
the time—he of the collars and cuffs— 
and he sagely demanded to know all the 
possibilities of the plan. 

The little man had had years of expe- 
rience with prima donnas, he felt confi- 
dent that the auburn-tressed Miss Dee- 
ver would only be rendered the more 
furious if approached again in the con- 
ventional manner; he had stood amid 
the scattering sparks of her temper too 
often to lack conviction on that point. 

He had been at the “front of the 
house” too long not to have a great con- 
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tempt for theatrical device; but he knew 
that Dearie Deever had the dramatic in- 
stinct strongly developed and felt pos- 
itive that Riley’s proposition would ap- 
peal to her as nothing else possibly 
could. So at length he said: 

“All right; you’re a wise one, sonny, 
and your talk sounds good. Come to the 
hotel to-morrow and we'll look deeper 
into it.” 

The result of the interview at the ho- 
tel was that Herr Wolfe promised to 
lend his orchestra and his most noted 
singers to enrich Riley’s program; and 
Riley immediately began his prepara- 
tions. 

The great day came at last and the 
school hall was crowded to the doors 
with the élite of the parish. No pro- 
gram was handed out, and those mem- 
bers of the Fourth who were not to take 
part in Riley’s performance were gath- 
ered, with slates and books, in a passage 
just off the stage, excitedly discussing 
the outlook. 

“It’s going to be a shine,” maintained 
Martin. “Just you see if I ain’t right. 
That kid, Riley, can’t get nobody.” 

The group here split in the center to 
permit Riley and Hopkins to pass 
through. A tall young lady, with a su- 
perb air, accompanied them; the boys 
caught a gleam of coppery hair, a 
glimpse of an elaborate gown and a 
flash of dazzling teeth, as Hopkins con- 
ducted her to her apartment. Riley re- 
mained behind. 

“She sings,” said he, in answer to 
Martin’s unspoken query. “Did you see 
the roll of music? She sings.” 

Through the window they saw a file 
of men drop from a passing street car; 
each carried a shrouded shape, and all 
entered the hall. 

“Is it a band?” asked Kennedy. 

“It’s a band,” Riley answered. ‘Do 
they look good to you?” 

“Pretty fair,” Kennedy admitted. 

A little later. Father Augustine came 
into the passage with Miss Deever. 
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Riley, Hopkins and their players were 
in one of the rooms above, making up. 
“It was very kind of you,” the Father 
was saying, ‘‘very kind, indeed. Master 
Riley is resourceful. I can see that.” 
Miss Deever was inhaling the fra- 
grance from the hearts of a great bunch 
of American Beauties which Riley had 
silently given her as she came in; the 


-long green stems lay across her breast; 


her smiling face was partly hidden 
among the flushed blooms. Just then 
the orchestra began to play; it was a 
swift, swinging melody rendered with 
precision, grace and understanding; in- 
stantly the smile vanished from Miss 
Deever’s face, her head went up, a 
stormy look came into her eyes. 

It was the overture from “The Rhine 
Maiden”; the selection itself and the 
smoothness of its execution could only 
mean one thing to the prima donna—the 
presence of Herr Wolfe. But before she 
could make sure, Brother Clement gave 
the word, the class in arithmetic occu- 
pied the stage, the curtain ascended and 
they at once plunged into a display of 
the ease and proficiency with which they 
could master the problems presented. 

As Riley and his gallant band came 
down the staircase, attired in their cloaks 
and gauds, with varicolored wigs and 
lengthy rapiers, Tess met them with 
alarmed eyes. 

“Dearie’s awful mad!” she whispered, 
nodding toward the superb, white-clad 
girl at the far end of the passage. Riley 
gave one look at the high-held head and 
the cheeks as crimson as the flush of 
roses at her breast. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, anx- 
iously. 

“They played some music from Mr. 
Wolfe’s opera,” answered Tess, ‘and, 
oh! how Dearie does hate it.” 

Riley looked at Hopkins with an ex- 
pression of great pathos. 

“Ain’t some people the limit?” he 
demanded. “Just as if there wasn’t lots 
of music that wouldn’t put her on.” 
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“T hope we don't fall down,” prayed 
Hopkins, fervently. “If she don't 
sing—”’ 
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“You shut up,” cried Riley, fiercely. 
“Don’t we do our stunt next? And ain’t 
that going to fix it all right?” 

Father Augustine smiled as he caught 
sight of the bald poll of Polonius, the 
somber trappings of Hamlet and the 
lofty majesty of Denmark’s king, ad- 
vancing toward them,- down the passage. 
But Miss Deever did not smile. She 
looked at Riley with cold displeasure. 

“Jimmie,” she said, ‘what music was 
that I just heard?” 

“The orchestra, I guess,” evaded 
Riley, with instinctive swiftness. 

Her look grew colder; those about 
saw that something was wrong and gave 
their entire attention to the two. But be- 
fore Miss Deever could speak, a little 
door leading to the auditorium was 
pushed open and Herr Wolfe, flushed 
and eager, entered, his violin under his 
arm. He had tried his best to hold his 
place as instructed, but the temptation 
had been too great. Riley was the first 
one he saw; the bulky form of Father 
Augustine was between him and the 
singer. 

“She is here—yes?” he breathed ex- 
citedly. “Und you give her der roses 
from me?” 

There was a gasp, a flashing of eyes, 
a scattering of flowers over the floor. 
White with anger, Miss Deever was say- 
ing: 

“Tessie, my cloak. And, Father, if 
you will have my carriage called, I shall 
be obliged to you.” 

As the class in arithmetic streamed 
from the stage they saw a small, plead- 
ing group around an erect, furious girl 
whose coppery hair seemed to spark with 
anger. They also saw the long, disor- 
dered, blond locks of Herr Wolfe and 
heard the torrent of gutturals which his 
despair drew from him. 

“Don’t go, Dearie,’ pleaded Tess, 
“and please don't be angry.” 
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“If you don’t stay you'll spoil it all,” 
said Riley desperately, for he knew that 
Herr Wolfe’s interest in the proceeding 
would end with her departure and that 
the withdrawal of the orchestra and 
the other singers who still sat “in front” 
would probably follow. 

“Do you deserve anything else, Jim- 
mie?” asked Miss Deever, coldly and 
quietly. 

“Yes, I do!” boldly. “I done this as 
much for you as for myself; didn’t I, 
Tess?” 

“Qh, he did, Dearie,” sobbed Tess. 

“And if you go away without seeing 
what’s doing,” continued Riley, “you'll 
be sorry; that’s all.” 

There was something in his voice and 
manner that made Miss Deever study 
him intently for an instant. Then: 

“Very well. If you'll get me a chair, 
Jimmie, I'll stay.” 

She sat at the first entrance with a 
gaping, wonder-thrilled throng of boys 
about her; Herr Wolfe she ignored en- 
tirely. 

“It’s us to make good now,” whispered 
Riley to his players. Then he urged the 
young musician back to his post; when 
the music struck up he resumed: ““Ham- 
let and the other one to go ahead and 
tell it to them.” 

A solemn visaged and somber clad 
Hamlet stalked upon the stage, followed 
by a nervous Horatio. A titter ran 
through the hall; Herr Wolfe sat with 
his violin between his knees; his face 
was like stone, but his eyes gleamed 
through his spectacles with hot anxiety. 

Speaking to the house, but addressing 
his friend, Hamlet announced: 


“There is a play to-night before the 
king; 

One scene of it comes near the circum- 
stance 

Which I have told thee of my father’s 
death: 

Observe mine uncle. 
heedful note; 


Give him 


THERE WAS A GASP, A FLASHING OF EYES, A SCATTERING OF FLOWERS OVER THE FLOOR 


For I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 

And, after, we will both our judgments 
join 

In censure of his seeming.’ ”’ 


Here the stage directions called for a 
flourish of trumpets; the cornetist did 
his duty well, and Hopkins, attired in 
the royal robe and tinsel crown of the 
guilty Claudius, together with the re- 
mainder of the characters, entered with 
as much dignity as possible. The scene 
progressed as far as: 


“For O, for O, the hobby horse is for- 
got.” 


Then a curtain at the back of the 


stage was drawn aside, and Tess as the 
“Player Queen” and Riley as the “Play- 
er King” entered “very lovingly,” as the 
play book demands. She protested her 
devotion in dumb show, which he ac- 
cepted most graciously, and proceeded 
to fall asleep; then the queen calmly 
poured poison in his ear. At this point 
the Royal Court of Denmark leaped to 
its feet; Hamlet, with stiff majesty, took 
the center of the stage, and declaimed in 
a high voice: 


“Away with Gonzago and this murder- 
ous deed, 
Give us the other matter—”’ 


Here every character lifted its right 
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hand, pointing at Miss Deever, just off 
the stage, and in chorus they finished 
with the Prince, meaningly : 


“And give you heed!” 


As Riley slipped with Tess from the 
little stage, he felt that it was a dramatic 
moment. Before the audience recovered 
from its surprise, a boy in a blond wig 
and big spectacles paced forth. He car- 
ried a violin, and a murmur went up as 
all recognized the presentment of Herr 
Wolfe. From his pocket he took a pho- 
tograph of Miss Dever and held it aloft, 
so that all, and particularly Miss Deever, 
could see it. Then he kissed it fervently. 

Herr Wolfe slowly turned a deep red; 
Miss Deever leaned suddenly forward in 
her chair and watched eagerly. 

Step by step the happenings of that 
day at the opera house were followed; it 
was all pantomime, but it was played 
with spirit and earnestness. When the 
mimic Herr Wolfe, upon one side of a 
screen, his manuscript in his hand, be- 
gan to plead with the Fraulein Einrichs 
to-act with more fire, a light of under- 
standing crept into the watching singer’s 
eyes; but when Tess Daily in a winged 
helmet threw down the screen and began 
to storm in dumb show, Miss Deever 
threw herself back in her chair and 
burst into a ringing laugh. 

“The little imps,” she gasped; 
cleverness of them!” 

Something of the rupture between the 
songstress and her lover had finally 
leaked out by means of an enterprising 
newspaper; so the audience grasped the 
meaning of it all at about the same time 
as the girl; and as the players disap- 


“the 
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peared behind the falling curtain, a 
storm of applause burst forth. 
Riley rushed up to Miss Deever. 


“Nora,” he asked, “do you sing?” 
“Jimmie,” she said, “I sing; and I 
thank you.” 


Like lightning the news was carried 
to Herr Wolfe; with blazing eyes he 
rapped sharply upon the music stand 
with his baton, and the instruments be- 
gan to throb through the beautiful waltz 
song from Act One of the “Rhine Maid- 
en’”—Miss Deever’s favorite of all her 
numbers. Then she swept upon the 
stage, tall, magnificently dressed, superb 
in bearing, her coppery hair glinting un- 
der the lights; the strained, anxious look 
vanished from the face of Herr Wolfe 
as he caught the flashing, wondrous 
smile that was meant for him alone. 

But Fraulein Einrichs and the great 
tenor Naveratsky, who sat in the front 
row, together with some of the other 
members of the “Rhine Maiden” Com- 
pany, saw the smile and understood the 
forgiveness that went with it. And as 
the beautiful voice arose in the opening 
notes, Riley, in the first entrance, 
grinned triumphantly at Martin and 
Kennedy, who stood near. 

“There are six others, pretty near as 
good as her, to do a turn each,” he 
stated grandly. “And Mr. Wolfe says it 
would cost about a thousand dollars to 
get ’em to sing any place else.” 

Hopkins laid aside his kingly crown 
and wiped some of the grease paint from 
his brow. 

“IT think you’ve got the last show 
faded, just like you said you would,” 
he remarked, admiringly. 

“Me, too,” said Riley. 
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FACT AND FAITH 


By BENJ S. PARKER 


HE withered leaf, the faded flower, 

The narrowed day, the meadow brown, 
The biting frost, the icy shower, 

The blast that shakes dead branches down, 
Announce the funeral of the year ; 

But, in the season’s parting glow, 
New buds upon the twigs appear 

While seeds of beauty hide below. 


They sleep, awaiting spring’s warm touch 
To thrill their hearts and set them free 
From winter’s hard, benumbing clutch, 
To life’s new birth of ecstasy— 
For balmy airs and skies that smile 
When homing birds, on welcome wings, 
From tropic bower and sunny isle 
Return to old, familiar things. 


. . . . . . 


When, soon or late, our seasons pass, 
To bloom no more, seeds we have sown, 
As noisome weeds, or grain or grass, 
Men’s eyes may sce, but not our own ; 
But wherefore murmur? God is good, 
The fault is ours if ill have way ; 
With life, howe’er misunderstood, 
We shall have fared and had our day. 


From cradled bud to withered age 

Life has been sweet, and, in its lees, 
Lord, for its passing heritage, 

We thank Thee on the spirit’s knees ; 
Whate’er for us the future holds 

Of pain or bliss or mystery, 
As life to greater life unfolds, 

Were better trusted all to Thee. 


THE TOY-SHOP—A FABLE 


By HENRIETTA DUNLAP 


“WAS a delightful toy-shop, 
BY full of all sorts of tricksome 
BB things—dolls for the girls, 
M@eX guns for the boys and rat- 
tles for the babies. And 

aah everything was a different 
color from everything else, while some 
things were in spots a different color 
from themselves in other.spots. Surely 
the end of the rainbow was in that toy- 
shop, and what one found there was bet- 
ter than a pot of gold. 

As the front door opened a bell jan- 
gled gaily, quite in an old-fashioned 
manner. A stooped old crone came out 
of the room in the rear of the shop. She 
had iron-gray curls and spectacles, and 
wore a little gray cape over her shoul- 
ders, and walked with a cane, quite like 
a picture-book grandmother. 

She stopped short and smiled at sight 
of her small customer. “How do you 
do?” she said. “‘I suppose you have one 
penny to spend and know exactly what 
you want for it,” for it was a man-child. 

“Yes, I want a jumping-jack,” an- 
swered the miniature man. 

“A jumping-jack? What kind of a 
jumping-jack? Would you like a lady 


jumping-jack? They are the very latest 
thing.” 

“T should like to see one first,” 
the small boy cautiously. 

“We have two styles. This style, you 
notice, is very strongly made. It is of 
very good quality wood and warranted 
to wear well. The paint will not lick off. 
This other, you will observe, is a very 
flimsy affair, a tawdry gewgaw, not 
worth considering. Shall I wrap up a 
Style Number One?” 

“No, thank you,” said the small boy. 
“T’d rather have the other kind.” 

“But it’s not half so much for the 
money !’’ said the old crone, astonished. 

“T know, but it’s pretty.” 

“It won’t last half so long!” 

“T know, but it’s pretty.” 

“Oh, very well, it’s your penny,” said 
the old lady in a huff, as she wrapped 
up the parcel with a vicious jerk. 

The bell jangled again as the little 
boy went out, tearing the wrapping from 
the beautiful lady jumping-jack. The 
old crone took up the despised, strong, 
reliable, well-painted wooden thing and 
held it close for a moment. 

“It’s a pity to last too long,” she said. 


said 


VICTORY 


By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


I met a kingly figure on the road, 
The cool, green road of Peace that has no end. 
I asked with eager haste, “Who art thou? Speak!” 
He answered, “I am Grief Endured, thy friend.” 
a 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS 


OUR OWN TIMES 


BOOKS 
THE ARTS AND 
THE DRAMA 


ROFESSOR Frederick Starr, of the 
University of Chicago, after spending 
a year in the Congo, has returned with the 
conviction that the American agitation on 
the subject of the tyrannies exercised by 
King Leopold, of Belgium, is excessively ex- 
aggerated. He confesses that he witnessed 
floggings, saw chain-gangs, prisons, and a 
few mutilations, “but at no time and at no 
place were they so flagrant as to force them- 
selves upon the attention. And of frightful 
outrages,” he continues, ‘‘such as I expected 
to meet everywhere, I may almost say that 
there was nothing.” And he adds, “I found 
at many places a condition of the negro pop- 
ulation far happier than I had dreamed it 
possible. I saw hundreds of natives who 
were working happily, living in good houses, 
dressing in good clothes of European stuff 
and pattern, and saving property. And now, 
after my return, after having many of my 
preconceived ideas completely shattered, and 
feeling that on the whole things in the 
Congoland are not so bad, and that-improve- 
ment is the order of the day, I am startled 
to find the greatest excitement, vigorous res- 
olutions presented in the Senate, and the 
President of the United States outrunning 
his most urgent supporters and advisers, 
ready to take drastic action to ameliorate the 
conditions of the suffering millions in the 
Congo state.” He inquires: ‘What is the 
motive underlying the bitter attack upon 
Leopold and the Free State which he estab- 
lished? Is it truly humanitarian? Or are 
the laudable impulses and praiseworthy sym- 
pathies of two great people being used for 
hidden and sinister ends of politics?” 

This last suggestion is hardly tenable. 
The movement in England and America to 
protect the Congo from the rapacity and al- 
leged brutality of the rubber company is 
prompted by humanitarianism and has ap- 
pealed to a large class of sympathetic peo- 


ple, who feel that cruelties shown to the 
lower groups of human beings are particu- 
larly atrocious. To acts of injustice or cru- 
elty directed against the members of their 
own race they might find themselves able 
to take a more philosophic view, feeling 
that these possessed powers of resistance and 
pugnacity which mitigated their pitifulness. 
But when they see the members of one of the 
childlike races suffering oppression, their 
chivalry rises in revolt. Then, when they 
have effected an organization of protest, and 
have incited each other to indignation, it is 
almost inevitable that they should begin 
to exaggerate the conditions which they de- 
plore—and which, little by little, they make 
a profession of deploring. Their benevo- 
lence brings them into enviable prominence. 
They begin to prize in themselves those qual- 
ities of compassion, eloquence and execution 
which have been developed by the circum- 
stances. Unconsciously their vanity is fed as 
they find the public identifying their names 
with these celebrated benevolences, and 
almost before they are aware of it their im- 
pulses have solidified into avocations. They 
belong to a cult. And presently every force 
that social environment, literary publicity, 
charity organization and personal responsi- 
bility can create, have united to make of 
them public agitators. Now a public agi- 
tator is like every other man. He does not 
like to lose his job. And he wishes to justify 
himself by an aggressive and obvious busi- 
ness. This is the psychology of the Congo 
matter—it is no more occult or cryptic than 
just that. If Leo of Belgium had caused to 
be killed in a decade as many men. women 
and children as our railroads kill with their 
criminal negligence in six months, the pow- 
ers of Christendom would unite to drive him 
from his throne. But concerning the flagrant 
abuses in our own land we are complaisant 
or patient. This is nothing against the 
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Congo Society. It does right to look into 
the case of these more or less helpless blacks. 
But it explains the undue prominence which 
has been given to an abuse, and the exag- 
gerations of the enormity of the rule of Leo 
and his rubber company. 


pe 
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A STREET SCENE IN COSMOPOL:TAN NEW YORK 


A Chinese fortune-teller in “ Chinatown’”’ 


O* January 15th the mercury stood at 
Havre, Montana, at 38° below zero; 
at Devil’s Lake, N. D., at 32° below; at 
Williston, 30° below. A cold wave was pre- 
dicted at St. Paul. At Salt Lake there was 
a fuel famine, and a twenty-degree fall in 
temperature was forecasted. Kansas was 
swept by a blizzard. Railways were making 
desperate efforts to move emergency fuel 
trains. Senator Hansbrough said in Wash- 
ington that a private letter from Minot, N. 
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D., reported the freezing to death of two 
women, whose deaths had not been men- 
tioned by the press. Thirty below zero 
would bring New York, with all her fuel 
and associated charities, to the verge of col- 
lapse. It would be heralded as a national 
calamity. But let us look for a moment at 
the newly-settled portions of the West—such 
as surround Minot and Williston. They 
have been settled within the past five years ; 
prior to that time they were cattle ranges. 
The great railways have had immigration 
departments co-operating with land agents 
in offering inducements to settlers, and the 
cheap land has been an irresistible lure to a 
land-hungry people. The country is abso- 
lutely bare of building material, and many 
of the houses are flimsily built. There are 
no trees, and the winds are furious. The 
snow has been deep. The only thing stand- 
ing between the isolated settler and death 
by freezing is the little coal fire in the stove. 
For the fuel to keep this going he is abso- 
lutely dependent on the railways. The rail- 
ways have failed to bring in the fuel, and 
all this winter these regions have suffered 
the terrible rigors of a fuel famine. When 
the news is all in, the record of death and 
suffering and disease among the isolated 
families of these plains will be found a most 
ghastly one. The men to whom we as 2 na- 
tion have turned over the work of carrying 
on the transportation lines upon which 
these people must depend are James J. Hill 
and Edward H. Harriman. We have heard 
many excuses for the failure, but we have 
had no denial that they have failed. As a 
nation we should feel ashamed that we have 
allowed the agencies of transportation to 
break down in such utter collapse. 


WE used to point with mixed derision 

and fear at the Populists. They repre- 
sented unrest, mere protest, pessimism, lack 
of faith in American institutions, the set- 
ting of class against class. There were few 
things too condemnatory for most of us to 
say about the party of Kyle, Peffer and Tom 
Watson. About the same time we used to 
get confused when Henry George was men- 
tioned, because we couldn’t quite differenti- 
ate him from Johann Most. Populism, 
however, could not have been very absurd, 
or else we are all going mad together in 
this year of 1907. A member of the party 
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of protest and whiskers out in Nebraska re- 
cently attended a Republican convention, in 
which he was entitled to a seat by reason 
of having been won back to Republicanism 
by Roosevelt. He presented a set of resolu- 
tions which so well expressed the Nebraska 
conception of progressive Republicanism that 
they passed with enthusiastic cheers. It was 
subsequently found out that the old deceiver 
had cut out the money planks from the 
Ocala platform—the fundamental law of 
Populism—and that the rest of it was ac- 
cepted as good administration gospel. Per- 
haps we said too many bitter things about 
Pefferism. Maybe we should have studied it 
a little instead. And Henry George—why, 
the liberal party went into power on the 
principle of the rating of land values, ex- 
clusive of improvements, in the last British 
elections. Moreover, Campbell-Bannerman, 
having got in, sticks to the statement that 
such land-value taxation is a part of the 
ministerial program, and gives Georgite rea- 
sons for it. The fact seems to be that po- 
litical opinions are moving so fast that we 
see the economic landscape in a blur, and 
the things we used to shy at we now pass so 
swiftly that we do not recognize them as 
the bogies they used to be. 


St bas friends of the Jew in London are 
talking of establishing an aid depart- 
ment at Galveston, ‘Texas, for the purpose of 
inducing Jewish immigrants to take up 
homes in the western section of the country, 
instead of concentrating in the overcrowded 
settlements of the eastern coast cities. Six 
hundred thousand dollars has already been 
contributed to this end. 

The chief idea has been to relieve the con- 
gestion in the New York Ghetto, where con- 
ditions grow yearly more serious. Indeed, 
the congested mass there has broken bounds 
and is rapidly spreading, cazrying with it 
everywhere the conditions that have made the 
East Side a spectacle for the New World. 
But the older inhabitants of this American 
Ghetto have felt the yeast of the Republic 
stirring in them, and they are willing, many 
of them, to leave the ferment of their Jewish 
community for distant and lonelier places, 
providing their condition can be improved. 
This argues a good deal for their increasing 
social courage, for hitherto it has been in- 
stinctive with these people to herd together 
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and to compensate themselves for their lost 
homes and broken family relations with the 
intimate and exciting associations of crowded 
neighborhoods, where hardly a day passes 
without some spectacular event, and where 
the mere mass gives a sense of amalgamation 
and a community of feeling. 

The Texas project does not include col- 
onization. The idea will be to guide the Jew 
to his government holding, or to the pur- 
chase of his farm, to assist him in every pos- 
sible way by acquainting him with the needed 
machinery and ways of procuring it, the 
proper crops to plant, the best and most in- 
expensive houses to build, and the methods 
for tilling the soil he has secured. If his 
tastes run in other than agricultural lines, 


“REGULARLY INSPECTED” 


The front of a typical “ fireproof’’ fire trap. About five hundred 
men, women and children inhabit this six-story building 


advice and direction will be given him ac- 
cording to his needs. 

In this connection it may be stated that, 
contrary to popular opinion, the average of 
early marriages among Jews is less than that 
among Gentiles, and also that it is erroneous 
to suppose the Jew to be more prolific than 
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the Gentile. Dr. Fishberg, writing in the 
Popular Science Monthly, asserts that in 
Prussia, Bavaria and Bohemia the Jewish 
hirth-rate is only one-half of the Christian 
birth-rate. Moreover, Dr. Fishberg finds 
mixed marriages to be rapidly increasing. 
He quotes figures which show that in Copen- 
hagen, from 1880 to 1903, for every one 
hundred pure Jewish marriages there were 
sixty-five mixed marriages. Further figures 
show the mixed marriages to be increasing in 
all European countries. And it is a well- 
known fact that in America mixed marriages 
have become so common that conservative 
rabbis have inveighed against them in the 
synagogues, 

This conservatism is not, however, in line 
with the sentiment of the Americanized Jew. 
His loyalty to old observances is passing. 
He is becoming more of an individualist than 
he was, and the gloomy inheritance which 
was his is losing its hold over him. The 
American Jew is here in vast numbers, but 
his instinct is to make a good citizen of him- 
self, and influences are at work, chiefly in 
New York, but to some extent in other 
cities, to assist him to this end. It will be 
better for him and better for the country in 
general if he is led from the districts of ap- 
palling congestion in the cities to the unten- 
anted and undeveloped territory in the South 
and the West. ; 

It is greatly to the credit of the Jewish 
race that the efforts that are being made to 
teach the fresh Jewish immigrant his lesson 
in Americanism are by men such as Blau- 
stein, Zangwill and Fishberg—Jews of 
broad sympathies and progressive principles. 


1 is estimated that a professional man in 
Japan can live, with his wife, in comfort 
on the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
This means one large divisible apartment, a 
small kitchen, a bath room, a study and a 
store room; a charming garden, one servant, 
and surroundings of great refinement. Mats 
are the covering of the floor, of course: pil- 
lows the seats: table linen is) superfluous 
where lacquered trays and) paper napkins 
are used: personal laundry is at its minimum 
where two hot baths a day are the custom. 
The fayeots used in cooking are not much 
larger than a oman’s finger, and fuel for 
ironing is unnecessary where clothes are 
stretched) properly upon a frame. Perfect 
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privacy is one of the luxuries of this minute 
menage, for a high bamboo fence shuts off 
the view of strangers. Each article of the 
house is carefully selected, and some of them 
are of rare beauty and of a durability that 
permits them to be handed on from one gen- 
eration to another. No waste takes place, 
for every crumb of the food prepared is 
eaten. Flowers are the chief decoration, and 
the science of flowers is a part of the accom- 
plishments of the lady of the house. The 
large room, with its several mats and its ad- 
justable partitions, becomes at night-time 
the sleeping place of the several members 
of the house, but during the day quickly is 
converted into a spacious, peaceful, flower- 
decorated apartment, the bed clothes being 
laid away neatly on the shelf of the store 
room. Simplicity, delicacy and refinement 
characterize homes of these qualities—the 
homes of the poor who feel no poverty—the 
abodes of those who, having little, would not 
complain had they even less. 


ONGRESS is in session. We have had 

an election, and a new congress has 
been chosen—but it is the old that is doing 
business. In any of the European govern- 
ments it would be the new legislature which 
would meet when the balloting was over. 
Here we wait the better part of a year, and 
give the rejected candidates a chance to act 
after they have been discredited by defeat. 
Had every member of the present congress 
been retired to private life, still they would 
meet and make laws. 


H*'” judgment is ane of our chief na- 
tional faults. It is common to all 
classes—to the mob that hangs its protesting 
victim to the nearest telegraph pole; to the 
sentimentalists who must indulge their com- 
passion at the expense of justice; to the 
newspapers which must report an event with 
the facts half learned or in part anticipated ; 
and to those in authority, who feel it incum- 
bent upon them to make public their mere 
impressions on matters of the gravest im- 
portance. 

An instance of this snapshot judgment 
was the scathing report made by Mr. Bige- 
low on the Panama canal, after twenty-eight 
hours’ stay on the isthmus. President Roose- 
velt furnished another instance of it when 
he answered Mr. Bigelow without first-hand 
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knowledge of the facts, and again when he 
wrote what is practically a book after a four 
days’ visit there, a good share of which time 
was spent in social amenities. “The President 
provided yet another instance when he dis- 
missed the negro soldiers at Brownsville with- 
out trial; and that his natural indignation at 
the criminal irresponsibility of those soldiers 
tempted him to hasty and unconstitutional 
action is evidenced by his retraction of that 
part of the sentence which deprived these 
men of the right to hold federal office. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends think he was precip- 
itate in adopting the reformed spelling, and 
that he has committed himself to a literary 
policy which will prove embarrassing. With 
such an example of impulse -in the White 
House, it is not surprising that others should 
act without due deliberation. There is, for 
example, Mr. Clark Howell, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. He, after a few days’ 
stay in Havana, announces oracularly that 
some sort of protectorate by us is absolutely 
necessary in Cuba. It is not likely that he 
has had the assistance of the Cuban men of 
affairs in reaching this conclusion. In all 
probability he has chiefly conversed with the 
Americans there whose interests would be 
served by permanent dominance of America 
over Cuba—the same class of Americans who 
disgusted Mr. Taft during his recent stay in 
Havana by continually saying to him, 
“Now’s the time to grab Cuba,” and who 
were angry when he refused to act on their 
suggestion. 

Mr. Howell and all other non-residents of 
Cuba would do well to leave that perplexed 
island to the direction of its own native lead- 
ers and the supervision of such men as Taft, 
who have the ability and the inclination to 
count the cost of national impulsiveness. 


RRORS in the formation of institutions 

make the tragedies of history. Nature 
never forgives; and the growth of institu- 
tions is a part of nature’s work as surely as 
the growth of a tree. Long ayo the error 
prevailed that the church and the state 
ought to be one, and all the great cathedrals 
and monasteries of France, as well as other 
countries, were built as public enterprises. 
The church was in politics, and failed to 
exert itself in the way of so applying the 
truths of Christianity as to prevent the de- 
spoiling of the masses of France by the 
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aristocracy, and in an agony that was no 
longer to be endured the people rose in the 
revolution, and both aristocracy and the 
church hierarchy, which had been its bul- 
wark, went down in blood and fire. In 
throwing away its faith in the church France 
renounced God also. Democracy and_re- 
ligion parted company then and _ there. 
Faith, however, is so a part of human nature 
that the church came back, and in the con- 
cordat of 1801 a modus vivendi was agreed 
upon by which the nation and the church 
were to live together in future. But the 
church was unable to adopt the divine truths 
of the French Revolution; and the democ- 
racy could not assimilate the divine truths 
of the church. So France hobbled on, with 
its body of truth parceled out in two hostile 
camps. The church was never loyal.to the 
republic, as it has been in America, and in 
its long strugyle for the democratization of 
its government France has had to reckon 
with the church as the great reactionary 
force. So the democracy expelled the Jesu- 
its, and suppressed the teaching orders, and 
abrogated the concordat, and is drawing the 
restriction closer and closer in the use of 
church property, the title of which is claimed 
by the state. It is all the result of the old 
error of the union of church and state. The 
dominant note of recent thought is a revul- 
sion from materialism, a faith in the oncom- 
ing reign of love and brotherhood through 
democracy. Democracy is coming to be rec- 
ognized as the central truth of Christianity. 
Faith in Christianity and faith in democracy 
will not always remain anart in France or 
anywhere else. One side or the other will 
get a grasp upon the whole truth, and that 
side will triumph. 


HE experiment in subsidized theatricals 

in Chicago has proved a failure, and 
the New Theater, as it was called, has been 
closed. The backers became weary of sup- 
plying funds to meet a perpetual deficit, the 
audiences grew smaller and smaller as one 
ill-chosen play after another was placed on 
the boards and presented in an amateurish 
manner, and the actors were more and more 
depressed as the inevitable failure was indi- 
cated by the almost empty houses. So the 
first experiment in co-operative dramatic up- 
lift in the western metropolis has reached an 
ignominious period. This unhappy outcome, 
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however, does not prove the people unready 
for the “elevated” stage, or unappreciative of 
intellectual plays. 

The New Theater made, at the beginning, 
the mistake of conveying the impression that 
it was to be a sort of private theatrical club. 
‘The advertisements conveyed the impression 
that there were but a handful of season tick- 


ets remaining after the first enthusiastic ap- 


propriation by the favored stockholders. 
The popular interest in the venture was 
thus discounted at the outset. The plays put 
on were positively irritating in their failure 
to strike the dramatic taste. Obsolete farce, 
feeble comedy, base realism, inapplicable to 
American life, cheap melodrama and dis- 
tinguished literary dramas had their turn. 
This foolish melange failed to establish any 
policy for the house and bored the audiences, 
who found themselves, on the one hand, in- 
sufficiently amused, and, on the other, not 
appreciably uplifted. The actors were ami- 
able, willing, in a number of cases distinctly 
intelligent and aspiring, but they did not 
blend well, and they lacked personality and 
magnetism. ; 

So, for all these reasons, and others, the 
subsidized theater admits its failure. 


“TDEETHOVEN’S Ninth Symphony is 


not the highest art,” declares Tolstoy, © 


and proceeds to explain why. ‘Shakespeare 
is not an artist in the highest sense,” he next 
affirms, and now he is engaged in a consistent 
effort to pare Shakespeare down to his for- 
mula, that formula being that unless there 
is a religious purpose in art it is worse than 
no art. In other words, in proportion as 
a pagan artist has genius is he regrettable— 
his genius being supreme, he becomes little 
less than monstrous—a menace to his ad- 
mirers and a shame to his country. 

‘The objectiveness of Shakespeare’s work 
has never been questioned. ‘The complete 
subjectiveness of Tolstoy’s concept of art is 
its very core and nucleus. But what Tolstoy 
does not perceive, and never can perceive, is 
that the fine and moving paganism of Shake- 
speare’s art is a tonic for the spirit which 
hardly can be concealed. The impulse is, 
after seeing one of the greater of the Shake- 
spearean plays, to dramatize one’s own life, 
and no one can do this without wishing to 
make a hero of himself. The custom which 
Shakespeare has of reporting the psychology 
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of his characters by means of soliloquies, re- 
vealing the very inner workings and _ inter- 
mingled motives of the mind, induces the 
listener to examine his own impulses and 
ideas. It trains his moral ear, so to speak, so 
that he is on the outlook for discords. If he 
detects in his own spontaneous processes of 
thinking that which is ignoble, treacherous, 
ungenerous, it is his impulse to repudiate it. 
He casts it from him and refuses to foster it. 
He weeds the garden of his soul. Thousands 
living and thousands dead have felt this 
strengthening influence of William Shake- 
speare the pagan. He, the objective artist, 
divorcing himself from all subjective emo- 
tion, has played a part in the character build- 
ing of the world which is immeasurable. 
The penalties of sin, the self-contempt that 
follows secret treachery, the poignant pain 
and soul-shame of him who has misused the 
privilege of life are set forth in Shakespeare 
with the relentlessness of an algebraic prop- 
osition. It will take a greater man than Tol- 
stoy to convince the world of the deleterious 
effects of such a man. Grotesquely deficient 
as he is in dramatic construction, careless as 
to statement and obscene as he unnecessarily 
is at times, yet the sheer and entrancing 
beauty of hundreds of thousands of his lines, 
and the dignity of his higher characters—a 
dignity combined with eminent consistency 
and probability—make him an enduring fac- 
tor in the higher life of his race—nay, of the 
world. Tolstoy has never done anything 
more dangerous to his own reputation as a 
man of intellectual power than in making 
this critical attack upon the product of 
Shakespeare’s mind. It convicts him of being 
the victim of a self-made formula which 
amounts to an obsession. 


Are’ G the men of note who recently 
have concluded their earthly labors is 
Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, the friend of Tolstoy 
and the persistent advocate of peace. Mr. 
Crosby was born in New York fifty years 
ago, and was graduated first from the New 
York University and then from the Colum- 
bia Law School. He entered political life as 
a Republican and was associated for several 
years with Mr. Roosevelt, succeeding him as 
Tepresentative in the State Assembly in 1887. 
In 1889 President Harrison selected Mr. 
Crosby for an appointment made by the 
Khedive of Egypt as Judge of the First In- 
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In the foreground sit two brothers weeping beside the body of their sister, just taken from the ruins 


‘stance at Alexandria, Egypt. This position 
might have been retained by Mr. Crosby dur- 
ing his lifetime, but after five years he re- 
signed it, having come under the influence of 
Count Tolstoy’s ideas. He visited the dis- 
tinguished Russian, laying the foundations 
for a friendship which was to continue to the 
end of Mr. Crosby’s life, and then returned 
to America to take up social reform labors. 

Mr. Crosby’s writings were numerous, 
among them being “Plain Talk in Psalm and 
Parable,” “Captain Jenks, Hero,” a satire on 
militarism, “Swords and Plowshares,” ‘“Tol- 
stoy and His Message,” “William Lloyd 
Garrison, Non-Resident and <Abolitionist,” 
“Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster,” and “Broad- 
cast.” 

Mr. Crosby was one of the founders and 


the first president of the Social Reform 
Club, and president of the New York Anti- 
Imperialist League from 1900 to 1905. He 
also belonged to the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Friends of Russian Freedom. He 
stood, in the end, completely opposed to his 
one-time associate, President Roosevelt, and 
was outspoken in his condemnation of the 
President’s policy. 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” he wrote, previous to the 
last campaign, “has deliberately made him- 
self the incarnation of the spirit of militar- 
ism and imperialism. His idea of national 
greatness means nothing more than physical 
strength, and for great ideas he would sub- 
stitute a big navy. Freedom, equality, jus- 
tice, must all be subordinated to brute force. 
The change shows itself already on the sur- 
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‘The wagon just beyond the woman carrying a basket is loaded with dead bodies, the topmost one, an English soldier, 
burnt completely black 


face of life at Washington. Uniforms and 
brass buttons, new-fangled military escorts, 
war talk and army manners are gradually 
making headway there as fast as circum- 
stances will permit. It is the Kaiserism of 
the German Kaiser which seems to have 
roused the emulation of our President and 
his Cabinet, and Kaiserism, with all that 
word implies—Prussian junkerism, lese-maj- 
esty, enormous armaments, and all peaceful 
pursuits subordinated to military  enter- 
prises.” 

Whether Mr. Crosby modified his ideas 
concerning the President after the mediation 
between Russia and Japan is not known. 


HERE is no more arresting spot in all 
the western continent than Jamaica, the 
“hateful, beautiful isle,” which has had so 
tragic a history and been the home of so 
much romance. Her submerged Port Royal, 


whose spires still show beneath the waters of 
the bay after the passage of two centuries, 
bears witness to one of the most moving and 
poetic tragedies of the new world; her an- 
cient and deserted capital of Spanish Town, 
given over now to long, vacant days of sun- 
shine among its hills; her lost autocracy in 
the dissolution of a constitutional govern- 
ment which had endured for two hundred 
years ; her fateful history of hurricanes ; her 
inflictions suffered from buccaneers, slave 
dealers, coolie immigration, leprosy and 
plague, have seemed to mark her out for 
sorrow. And now comes her crowning dis- 
aster. Her excellent city of Kingston is 
wrecked ; her beautiful white roads ruined ; 
her hill barracks shattered and her gov- 
ernor’s palace injured. 

When disaster comes to one of our grim 
American cities it lacks, somehow, a certain 
poignant feature which accompanies the de- 
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ROSE STAHL AS PATRICIA O'BRIEN 


In James Forbes’ comedy, “ ‘The Chorus Lady’’ 


struction of a city situated in a fair and al- 
luring spot. Nature solicits man with her 
beauty, and using, it would seem, that beauty 
for a snare, wrecks him. Yet so infatuate 
is he that he can not long remain away from 
the fateful beauty spots. He will build upon 
the side of Vesuvius, though history tells 
over and over its sinister tale to him. And 
he will again erect the city of Kingston, the 
fated city, which hurricane and cyclone, fire, 
earthquake and pestilence appear to haunt— 
and where beauty forever dwells. 


ROM time to time we have made note of 

new dramatists who have succeeded in 
writing popular American plays. Perhaps it 
would be best to say American dramatists 
who have written successful plays. For in 
no other way would it be possible to be in- 
clusive in our claims. Mr. Bronson Howard 
has set himself against any deep significance 
attached to the term American drama, per 
se. However, when one has heard the slang 
of “The Chorus Lady,” it can not be doubt- 
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ed that Mr. James Forbes, the author, has 
been very close to American things theatri- 
cal. Yet, in a slightly changed form, this 
very play ran successfully in London. The 
nature of the chorus girl is practically the 
same here as there, and the story, whether 
American or English, has in it a very wide 
appeal. Mr. Forbes has taken a new stand 
in his drama; comic operas have never held 
up the chorus girl to defend her; neither, 
for that matter, has the legitimate play. 
Whenever an actress is introduced as a char- 
acter on the stage, she is drawn in broad 
colors—loud, flashy, coarse, vulgar. It is 
true, Mr. Forbes has presented a chorus lady 
with all the marks of her trade upon her; 
in figure, pose, jargon, and action, Miss 
Rose Stahl minutely paints the species—it is 
a fine bit of acting all through. But Mr. 
Forbes has given his heroine a sense of right 
and wrong, has made her represent a class 
which is subject to insult simply because its 
members earn a livelihood by song and 
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Whose recent expedition into Arctic regions reached a point only 
two hundred and three miles from the Pole 
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dance. ‘The Chorus Lady” is a plea for 
the chorus girl—for the unprotected chorus 
girl. Some weeks ago a special matinee was 
given to the members of the different mu- 
sical companies in New York. They saw 
themselves as others see them. How many 
of them were awakened to the fact that it is 
possible for a chorus lady to retain her self- 
respect, to keep herself unspotted from the 
world—for that is the purpose of Mr. 
Forbes’s more than clever play? 


OR what will Ethan Allen Hitchcock 

be remembered? Every one knows the 
answer: for his fight on the land thieves. 
Uncle Sam used to have land enough to give 
us each a farm, but only a pitiful remnant of 
it now remains. That little, however, is 
growing rapidly in value, and is well worth 
guarding from the systematized plunder 
against which the great secretary has so well 
fought. Statesmen of the stamp of Senator 
Clark, of Wyoming, are full of ire because 
Hitchcock withdrew from the market certain 
coal and forest reserve lands. Senator 
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The Russian actress, now playing in English versions of Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House’ and “* Hedda Gabler,” whose rise to the rank 
of an American “‘star’’ has paralleled that of Bertha Kalish, 


Clark says that it was an unauthorized act. 
We are deprived of the views of Senator 
Clark’s colleague for the reason of his hav- 
ing been caught red-handed with his fences 
around a huge tract of public lands, and a 
consequent sensitiveness on the whole sub- 
ject. Senator Clark himself has been ac- 
cused of representing in the senate the great 
railways which traverse his state, and which 
are accused of having robbed the public do- 
main of enormous areas of coal lands by 
fraudulent entries. Neither Senator Clark 
nor any of the other senators who shudder 
at Hitchcock’s illegal action were able to de- 
tect the steal in the bill which would have 
given to the railways a billion dollars’ worth 
of coal last year; but the inexperienced La 
Follette saw it at once, and the bill was 
killed. The people would like to see every 
acre of coal land now owned by the govern- 
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ment permanently withdrawn from the mar- 
ket and freely mined by government lessees 
on a royalty basis. We should feel safer 
from coal famines. We should appreciate 
the revenue. On the whole, we hope Hitch- 
cock’s successor in office, if he makes mis- 
takes, may make them in favor of the com- 
mon good instead of against it, thus follow- 
ing in Hitchcock’s footsteps. 


i Fecare Reaper published in its December 
number a portrait of the grand old man 
of American letters, Donald G. Mitchell, an 
achievement in photographic portraiture so 
sympathetic as to elicit a number of letters 
of appreciation and inquiry. The portrait 
was the copyrighted work of Mr. Arthur G. 
Eldridge, of New York City; and apart 
from its singular merit as a study of char- 
acter and a work of art, it is interesting as 
being the only new portrait of “Ik Marvel” 
that has been published of late years. Dr. 
Mitchell’s extreme age (his early writings 
brought him the friendship of Washington 
Irving) makes it necessary for him to receive 
none but his immediate familv circle, and, 
with this one exception, has prevented his 
sitting for his portrait. It is, therefore, a 
genuine debt of gratitude that is due Mr. 
Eldridge from the thousands who admire 
and love the author of “Dream Days” and 
“Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


WE have heaped many absurdities upon 
that excellent—though dead—gentle- 
man, General George Washington. We have 
perpetuated ridiculous juvenile lore about 
him, have dubbed him “a steel engraving.” 
have eliminated his charm and his magnif- 
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icence. and held him up to a disapproving 
generation as a prig, and now we have con- 
descended. to accept the very residuum of the 
most negligible portion of his correspond- 
ence concerning domestic affairs. These let- 
ters, addressed to his secretary, Tobias Lear, 
were written in the belief that, their com- 
mands having been executed, they would be 
consigned to the files destined for destruc- 
tion. They were fit for such uses, and for 
no others. ‘They dealt with the minutia of 
farms, stock, kitchen service, tailors, ve- 
hicles, comings and goings, tenants, law- 
suits, etcetera, etcetera. They were quite 
distinctly the affair of General Washington 
and of no other living soul save those em- 
ployed to carry out his wishes. That the de- 
scendant of his secretary should betray this 
orderly, frugal landowner and housekeeper, 
making his economies known and his shifts 
common talk, is justified only by one inci- 
dent. The incident is that this descendant, 
Mrs. Eyre, has a quilt made by the indus- 
trious hands of Martha Washington. The 
quilt is mentioned early and oft; a full- 
paged illustration of the variegated horror 
is. with misplaced pride, given an honorable 
place. One long neglected lady whose por- 
trait is published is differentiated from the 
rest of her sex by the mention that she is 
one of the series of three wives essayed by 
Mr. Tobias Lear, and that it was she who 
was the recipient of the quilt shown in a 
foregoing illustration. ‘There is a quality of 
mind that rejoices in dinky historical souve- 
nirs of this sort, but the mutual felicitations 
of such, their exchanges of trivial confidences 
and secret heart-burnings, need not be in- 
truded on those of more vital activities. 


THE GOLDEN GOAL 


By FRANK CRANE 


This little weed, a roadside plant, 

A parched and piteous suppliant, 
Trampled and doomed, 

Clung to the dusty skirts of life, 

And would not yield the tragic strife 
Until :t bloomed. 


O brave weed, with your crimson prize, 
Your destiny has touched mine eyes, 
To show me why 
Our race, along its sordid way, 
Still dreams a coming golden day 
And can not die. 


RABBIT HUNTIN’ 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


In the jolly winters Who ever froze his fingers, 
Of the dead-and-gone, Ears, heels, or toes,— 
Startin’ out rabbit huntin’— Or'd 'a’ cared if he had? 


Early as the dawn,— Nobody knows! 


SONNET TO CARE 


Ry RICHARD KIRK 


Altho’ none else welcome, I wiil welcome thee 
To my unblest abode to-night, O Care; 
And tho’ none solace thee, lo! I will share 

This garret with thee, Care, right cheerfully 

If thou wilt do this simple task for me. 

And I will give to thee this crown to wear, 
Of poesy, and by thy prowess swear— 
If thou wilt do it.—Yea, eternally! 


Ofttimes have men thy honored name reviled, 
Forgetting quite thine old proverbial worth; 
But I will cleanse thine honor long defiled, 
And make thy fame enduring on the earth, 
And thee with votive offerings make fat! 
Come, then, O Care, and kill my neighbor's cat! 


STRANGE, ISN’T IT? 


That a cavalryman unhorsed is most easily 
cowed? 

That one can show his temper only after 
he has lost it? 

That a contractor should be called upon 
to expand a house ? 

That no young man ever rose rapidly till 
he had settled down ? 

That the plow must be soiled before the 
soil can be plowed ? 

That a susceptible fellow is hardest hit by 
the softest glances ? 

That in everything (save baseball) you 
must strike out to make a hit? 

That so many students can not state bald 
facts without splitting hairs? 

That the papers so often refer to a man’s 
double life as a singular career ? 


That hard liquor should upset the fellow 
who has just been setting it up? 

That the straighter a man drinks his 
whisky the crookeder he walks home? 

That a chap who can't abide pets about 
the house will sit up half the night to fatten 
up a kitty? 


A TRANSMIGRATOR 


Black Sarah was busily employed about 
our northern kitchen, remarked a house- 
keeper, when I had occasion to go out there 
and by way of being pleasant said: 

“You are from the South, are you not. 
Sarah 2” 

“Law, yes, miss!’ was the answer. 

“Born in the South?” I continued. 

“Originally bawn in Richmond, miss.” 
was the astonishing reply. 


LITTLE BOY BLEW 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your own horn, 

"Twill bring you good fortune as sure as you're born. 
The louder you blow it. the more you're admired, 
And that. Pve been told, is the goal that’s desired. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLE 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


In this number Mr. Bryan answers Senator Beveridge on “The Nation,” 


and the Senator replies to Mr. Bryan's: 


“Our Dual Government.” 


MR. BRYAN’S REPLY 


ENATOR bBeveridge’s article on 
“The Nation,” which appeared in 
the March issue of THE READER, pre- 
sents very clearly the views of “hose who 


see no danger in the enlargement of the. 


sphere of the national government. Hav- 
ing himself no ulterior motive and being 
conscientiously devoted to his theories he 
presents very baldly and without quzli- 
fication the position of the advocates of 
centralization. 

He says, ‘‘What is the national gov- 
ernment whose growing powers are so 
‘feared’? It is the American people in 
the mass. And what are the states? 
They are the same American people split 
up into forty-six groups. So there can 
be no danger from the national govern- 
ment except the danger that comes from 
the American people themselves, acting 
in common; and, of course, the people 
are not going to injure themselves or 
their own interests.” 


This is a very plausible argument and 
it would be sound but for the fact that it 
entirely overlooks the reasons which are 
urged in the defense of local self-gov- 
ernment. 


A MATTER OF PERSONAL CONCERN 


Yes, the people of the states are the 
same people who act together as parts of 
the union, but when the people of a state 
act together on a local matter they are 
nearer to the subject under discussion 


and, therefore, can act more intelli- 


gently. If the arguments in defense of 
local self-government are unsound, then 
the whole theory of self-government is 
defective. It must be assumed that the 
people want to do what is right—upon 
no other theory can we have self-gov- 
ernment. It must also be assumed that 
the people can act most intelligently 
upon that which they best understand. 
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That they can best understand a thing 
with which they deal daily is axiomatic ; 
and it-is equally true that they will study 
most those things in which they are indi- 
vidually interested. To illustrate: If I 
enter a public hall and announce that a 
distant city is in conflagration, the audi- 
ence will hear the announcement calmly, 
although, of course, with regret and with 
sympathy for those who are suffering. 
If, however, the announcement is made 
that Mr. Smith’s house is on fire and Mr. 
Smith is in the audience, one member of 
the audience at least will become in- 
tensely interested in the subject. If the 
announcement is made that the building 
next to the opera house is in flames, the 
whole audience will become aroused, be- 
cause every one will feel that he is per- 
sonally concerned in the fire. So the 
question which vitally concerns one sec- 
tion of the country, while it arouses the 
people of that section, may not disturb 
or at least disturb but little those in a 
remote part of the country. 


THE NEGRO AND THE ORIENTAL 


“Of course the people are not going to 
injure themselves or their own inter- 
ests,” says the senator; but suppose the 
people of one section decide that they 
have no discernible interest in what is 
being done in another section, are they 
likely to study the question as carefully 
as they should? And if they attempt to 
act upon a question remote from them 
are they sure to act wisely? Two ques- 
tions now before the country may be 
used for an illustration. Take the race 
question in the south. The people of the 
northern states do not come into contact 
with the black race as the people of the 
south do, and because the experiences 
are different in the two sections the 
views of the subject are different. If a 
citizen of the north moves into the black 
belt he soon recognizes that he has a 
different situation to deal with from that 


which confronted him in the north, and 
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his views of the subject are likely to un- 
dergo quite a change. Even a winter's 
stay in the south is apt to have an edu- 
cational influence upon the citizen of the 
north and he ceases to make sweeping 
criticisms Of the southerners. 

The race question on the Pacific coast 
presents another illustration. The people 
who come into daily contact with the 
Orientals have a familiarity with the 
subject which those can not possibly have 
who live in other sections and who sel- 
dom see one of the emigrants from Asia. 
The school question is one that enters 
into the life of every community and the 
people who send their children to a 
school are more concerned in the welfare 
of that school than any outside people 
can be. They have not only the knowl- 
edge, but they have the deep personal in- 
terest that compels investigation of all 
the facts and the study of all the condi- 
tions that are to be met. 

Senator Beveridge does not mention 
either of these race questions, and yet, 
according to the doctrine which he laid 
down, ‘‘the American people themselves 
acting in common,” could deal with the 
subject as well as the American people 
acting independently in the several 
states. 


RAILROADS AND THE FEDERAL COURTS 


The second proposition advanced by 
Senator Beveridge is that “the powerful 
interests which exploit the people and 
the nation’s resources can more easily 
handle a smaller portion of the Amer- 
ican people for their purposes than they 
can handle the entire eighty millions of 
the people for their purposes.” I re- 
ferred to the trust question in my article 
of last month and stated that the adop- 
ticn of effective remedies did not compel 
the obliteration of state lines. I pointed 
out that the federal remedies should be 
supplemental to the state remedies, and 
not a substitute for state remedies. It is 
misleading to say, as Senator Beveridge 
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says, that ‘‘every corporation so great 
that its business is nation-wide is cham- 
pioning state’s rights ;” that ‘every rail- 
road that has felt the regulating hand of 
the nation’s government is earnestly for 
state’s rights ;” that ‘‘every trust attorney 
is declaiming about the dangers of cen- 
tralization.” He should have said that 
the representatives of predatory wealth 
are advocates of state’s rights when 
prosecuted by the national. government 
and advocates of centralization when- 
ever they are attacked by any state. If 
he will review the history of the last 
twenty-five years, he will find that the 
very corporations which he now charges 
with being friendly to state’s rights have 
constantly defied the states and sought 
shelter in the federal courts. Whenever 
a state has attempted the regulation of 
rates, the railroads have at once invoked 
the power of the federal courts to en- 
join and to suspend. The United States 
courts are now filled with suits that 
ought to be tried in the state courts, but 
which are dragged. into the federal 
courts for two reasons—first, to get them 
so far away from the plaintiffs as to 
make litigation expensive, and second, to 
secure trial before judges who are ap- 
pointed for life by federal ‘authorities 
and often upon the recommendation of 
corporate representatives. 

In practice, the railroad magnate is 
for local self-government or for central- 
ization, according to the conditions which 
he has to meet. Jay Gould is quoted as 
having said that he was a Republican in 
Republican counties, and a Democrat in 
Democratic counties, but always for 
Erie; and so it may be said that the rail- 
roads are for state’s rights whenever 
they are fighting a federal law and for 
centralization whenever they are fight- 
ing a state law, but that they are always, 
in any case, for themselves and for their 
own interests. 

Senator Beveridge refers to a number 
of cases in which federal measures or 
the action of the national executive have 
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been criticized on the ground that they 
interfered with the reserved rights of 
the states. But the cases cited do not sup- 
port his own position or the arguments 
of those who would reduce the influence 
of the state to a minimum. 


CLEVELAND AND ALTGELD 


For instance, he says that the consti- 
tution forbids the president from send- 
ing national soldiers to a state to sup- 
press disorder when neither the legisla- 
ture nor the governor calls for them, 
and asserting that neither Governor Alt- 
geld nor the Illinois legislature had 
called for the troops, he declares that. 
this raised the issue whether the presi- 
dent has the right “to send troops to a 
state when both the governor and the 
legislature were in league with the mob, 
and the mob was burning property and 
destroying life.’’ This is the issue which 
Senator Beveridge, according to his own 
statement, discussed in his Chicago 
speech in closing the campaign of 1896. 
But this was not the issue presented by 
President Cleveland. In his telegram 
to Governor Altgeld the president said, 
“Federal troops were sent to Chicago 
in strict accordance with the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, 
upon the demand of the post-office de- 
partment that obstruction of the mails 
should be removed, and ‘upon the 
representations of the judicial officers of 
the United States that the process of the 
federal courts could not be executed 
through the ordinary means, and upon 
competent proof that conspiracies ex- 
isted against commerce between the 
states. To meet these conditions, which 
are clearly within the province of fed- 
eral authority, the presence of federal 
troops in the city of Chicago was deemed 
not only proper but necessary, and there 
has been no intention of thereby inter- 
fering with the plain duty of the local 
authorities to preserve the peace of the 
city.” 
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NOT SUSTAINED BY THE FACTS 


It will be seen that the president did 
not excuse his action on the ground that 
“both the governor and the legislature 
were in league with the mob,” or that 
“the mob was burning property and de- 
‘stroying life,” but on the ground that the 
mails were obstructed, that the processes 
of the federal court could not be exe- 
cuted through the ordinary means, and 
that conspiracies existed against inter- 
state commerce. The president asserted 
that he acted “‘in strict accordance with 
the constitution and laws of the United 
States,”’ and he expressly disclaimed any 
intention of thereby “interfering with 
the plain duty of the local authorities to 
preserve the peace of the city.” It is a 
cruel libel upon Governor Altgeld to say 
that he was in league with the mob, and 
the president’s statement above quoted 
makes no such insinuation. The presi- 
dent asserted the right to send troops 
when the mails were interfered with, 
when the processes of the federal court 
were obstructed or in cases of conspira- 
cies against interstate commerce, and 
Governor Altgeld contested his right to 
do this until the state authorities had had 
an opportunity to act, affirming that he, 
the governor, was able and willing to 
suppress all disorder with state troops. 
There was no suggestion on the part of 
the federal authorities that they would 
have a right to interfere voluntarily in a 
local disturbance which did not involve 
the mails, the processes of the federal 
courts, interstate commerce or other fed- 
eral agency. 

Senator Beveridge discussed an issue 
which the facts did not raise and his po- 
sition was directly antagonistic to the 
platform upon which Abraham Lincoln 
was elected, for that platform declared: 
“The maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the states, and especially the right of 
each state to order and control its do- 
mestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
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balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric 
depends, and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed forces of the soil of 
any state or territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of 
errors.” 


ENTIRELY OUTSIDE THE DISCUSSION 


The national bank charter to which 
Senator Beveridge refers, contradicts 
rather than confirms his position, for it 
was not urged by the people for the pur- 
pose of restraining large moneyed inter- 
ests; it was, on the other hand, advo- 
cated by moneyed interests and has ever 
since been defended by moneyed inter- 
ests. Even now the national bankers, 
not satisfied with the advantage of being 
banks of deposit, not content even with 
the profits of a bank currency based on 
bonds, are urging such an extension of 
the system as to include the so-called 
emergency notes which are in fact a part 
of the asset currency scheme, for which 
national bankers have been working for 
years. 

Most of the illustrations given by Sen- 
ator Beveridge are entirely outside of 
the discussion. I will mention four of 
these: First, the law forbidding the 
sending of obscene literature through the 
mails. The mails are under federal con- 
trol. The authority that is responsible 
for the carrying of the mails certainly is 
responsible for the morals of the service 
as well as for the actual transportation 
of the letters and papers. The federal 
government could not excuse itself if it 
allowed its agents to be employed in the 
delivery of obscene literature. The fact 
that a few persons who made money out 
of the circulation of such literature at- 
tempted to employ the state’s rights argu- 
ment can not be used to weaken the force 
of the arguments employed against real 
encroachments upon rights ef the states. 

The same may be said of the lottery. 
The federal government, being respon- 
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sible for the mails, was the only author- 
ity which could act. The states were 
powerless to interfere with the mails or 
with interstate commerce, and it is not 
fair to charge up the sins of the lottery 
company or the arguments made by its 
attorneys against those who believe that 
the line between the state and the nation 
should be preserved. 

Pure food laws and meat inspection 
are also within the domain of interstate 
commerce, and the enactment of such 
laws should not be cited as a reason why 
the states should be reduced in dignity 
and influence. 

Senator Beveridge refers to the child 
labor law, for which he stands sponsor. 
While it is true that the manufacturing 
interests which oppose this law are hid- 
ing behind the “reserved rights of the 
states,” and while it is true that many 
Democrats are opposing the senator’s 
bill, some of them because of the influ- 
ence of manufacturers employing child 
labor, and some on theoretical grounds, 
I think I can speak for a considerable 
element of the Democratic party when I 
say that the senator’s bill does not in the 
least trespass upon state rights. 


A MOST IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE 


The power of congress over interstaté 
commerce is complete, This power is 
not only complete, but its exercise is 
necessary, the various states being impo- 
tent when it comes to matters of inter- 
state commerce. I have given to Senator 
Beveridge’s bill whatever support I 
could. It is right in principle; it is nec- 
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essary, and it does not interfere with the 
reserved rights of the states. It permits 
each state to regulate its own affairs in 
so far as its action affects state commerce 
only, but the bill recognizes the right of 
congress to determine the conditions 
upon which merchandise shall enter in- 
terstate commerce, The principle em- 
bodied in the senator’s bill is a most im- 
portant one. At this time he is applying 
it to goods produced by child labor; 
more than six years ago the Democratic 
platform demanded the application of 
this principle to the trust question. I 
had this principle in mind when in my 
former article I said it is not necessary 
to interfere with the rights of the states 
in order to enact measures necessary for 
the annihilation of the trusts. 

Senator Beveridge should be given 
credit for his championship of the cause 
of the children, and I wish him every 
success in his effort to secure the passage 
of the Beveridge bill. I have been glad 
also to note his advocacy of several other 
needed reforms, and I regret that he 
does not recognize as clearly as I think 
he should the importance of the state’s 
position in our political system. The 
state and the nation are both necessary— 
the nation for the protection of the peo- 
ple from without and for that work 
which all the people must do together; 
but the state must continue to be the 
champion of the home, the school, the 
community and the local interests which 
are best understood by the people of 
each community and best defended by 
those who understand the conditions to 
be met. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S REPLY 


R. Bryan builds his argument 
against nationality on historical 
origins. But he does not go back far 
enough. His origin of “‘state’s rights” 
is in reality only a half-way house in 
the long journey of the people toward 


nationality. But let us go back to their 
real origin. 

How did the “states” happen to be, in 
the first place? Thousands of people 
came to this continent from Europe— 
Dutch, Swedes, Scotch, Irish—but chief- 
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ly English. The land upon which they 
settled was under the British crown. So, 
all those settlers were, or became, British 
subjects. The British king divided them 
into various colonies, fixing geographical 
boundaries of these colonies. Sometimes 
this was the result of mere whim. 


COLONIAL INDIVIDUALITY 


So we see that it was not the “will of 
the people” and their desire to “get gov- 
ernment closer to themselves” that cre- 
ated the “colonies” which developed into 
the “states.” On the contrary, it was the 
English king who did this. And.the 
British monarch governed these colonies 
separately. The royal policy was to keep 
the colonies from uniting. It was easier 
for the British throne then to rule the 
people if they could be kept in distinct 
“colonies,” than if the spirit of unity de- 
veloped among them, just as it is easier 
for exploiters of the people now to rule 
them if the people can be kept in distinct 
“states” than if the spirit of nationality 
unites them. So each colony was encour- 
aged to consider itself as a separate be- 
ing from the other colonies. This was 
the origin of the colonies—this the germ 
of the “‘state’s rights” idea. The seed of 

“state’s rights” was planted in American 
soil by the British kings. 

Against this “colonial individuality” 
the people gradually, slowly, almost 
painfully developed the idea of unity. 
This idea of unity was the child of the 
people’s common dangers and common 
necessities. For example, they could best 
fight the Indians by acting in common. 
They were drawn still closer in the war 
with France—on the Plains of Abraham 
the dying colonists found themselves not 
New Yorkers nor Jerseymen, nor Rhode/ 
Islanders, but Americans. 

Then came the Revolution. In spite of 
their heroism the colonists nearly failed. 
- The reason of this was the crazy ma- 
chinery of the continental congress; and 
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was a crazy machine was solely because 
of ‘‘state’s rights.” The continental con- 
gress was nothing more than an advisory 
council to the states, utterly powerless 
both in theory and fact to enforce its ad- 
vice. The theory of separate communi- 
ties with separate interests which the 
English king had fostered for a hundred 
years, was more helpful to him in the 
Revolution than his soldiers. 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 


Historians are agreed that only the 
reputation and influence of Washington 
held the struggling colonists together. 
Every Successtin the Revolutionary War 
and the final triumph of the American 
arms was the result of the national 
spirit; every embarrassment and diffi- 
culty was the result of the state’s rights 
spirit. This is historical. Washington, 
who was anything but a calm man, raged 
against this state of affairs. 

But all the time the spirit of unity was 
growing stronger. The Declaration of 
Independence recognizes this in its first 
words: 

“When in the course of human events 
it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with axother and to as- 


‘sume among the powers of the earth the 


separate and equal station, etc.” 

Another thing: the colonies trans- 
formed themselves into “‘states” only by 
acting in common. No colony trans- 
formed itself into a “state” acting sepa- 
rately. Lincoln called attention to this in 
his immortal message of July 4, 1861. 

The Revolution over, it was seen that 
the “colonies” newly transformed into 
“states” must have some kind of a com- 
mon government. All the really great 
men of that time wanted a thoroughly 


national governmepee. 

But the poison & “colonial individu- 
ality” which the ish king had in- 
jected into the veins of his American 


the reason why the continental congress ~ subjects was still too strong and virulent 
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for reason or patriotism. The ‘‘state’s 
rights” idea had its way, and we formed 
the Articles of Confederation. Every 
school boy knows how disgracefully 
those Articles of Confederation failed. 
Washington wrote to Colonel Lee con- 
cerning the American government under 
the Confederation, as follows: 

“To be more exposed in the eyes of 
the world and more contemptible than 
we already are is hardly possible.” 

The Federalist thus describes the con- 
dition: 

“The delinquencies of the states have, 
step by step, matured themselves to an 
extreme which has at length arrested all 
the wheels of the national government 
and brought them to an awful stand.” 


THE BIRTH OF THE CONSTITUTION 


These Articles of Confederation were 
an attempt to reconcile the state’s rights 
theory with nationality. However, bad 
as the Articles were, they were after all 
a little step toward nationality. 

The failure of the Articles of Confed- 
eration brought on the corgtitution. The 
constitution was intended to be and is 
what Chief Justice Marshall calls it— 
“our ordinance of nationality.” Where- 
as, the Articles of Confederation were 
proposed by the absurd continental con- 
gress to the legislatures of the states and 
ratified by them as states, the constitu- 
tion was proposed by a convention se- 
lected by the people living in the various 
states and was ratified directly by the 
people and not by the states. As Chief 
Justice Marshall said in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland: 

“The government of the Union is em- 
phatically and truly a government of the 
peopie. In form and in substance it em- 
anates from them. Its powers are 
granted by them are to be exercised 
directly on them é: their benefit.” 

And again i bons vs. Ogden, 
Chief Justice Marshall says, speaking of 
the formation of the constitution : 
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“When these allied sovereigns (the 
states) converted their league into a 
—government; when they converted their 
congress of ambassadors into a 
legislature, the whole character in which 
the states appeared underwent a 
change.” 

The first and ruling words of the con- 
stitution are: 

“We, the people of the United States, 
in order” (among other things) ‘“‘to pro- 
mote the general welfare, do or- 
dain and establish this constitution”; 
whereas, the Articles of Confederation 
begin, ‘“‘Articles of Confederation be- 
tween the states.” 

So we see how the necessities of the 


@ people destroyed the attempted govern- 


ment under the state’s rights theory, 
which is what the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was; and established a government 
under the national theory, which is what 
the constit@MMion is. 

The constitution was thus complete. 
Jefferson was in France and, at that 
time, as wild with the doctrines of Rous- 
seau as any Jacobin. Even his warmest 
friends admit this. He wrote home about 
the necessity for a “bill of rights.” Pat- 
rick Henry, who tried to defeat the con- 
stitution altogether, saw monarchy and 
various other frightful things. So, the 
amendments to the constitution were 
adopted. In these, the state’s rights the- 
ory reasserted itself in the tenth amend- 
ment which reads that 

“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” 

(And by the way, are those last four 
words surplusage—the state’s rights 
people never mention them ?) 

The government was already in oper- 
ation under the constitution, without 
these amendments. And how were the 
amendments adopted? Whereas, the 
constitution was proposed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people elected for that 
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express purpose and ratified by the peo- 
ple; the amendments were proposed by 
congress and ratified by the state degis- 


latures. 
FAR BROADER THAN PARTIES 


So much for the origin of “state’s 
rights.” I did not expect to have to go 
into this, but since Mr. Bryan deals so 
largely with origins, we might as well be 
accurate about them. Now for results; 
for that is what counts after all, is it 
not? I dealt with results in my opening 
paper; but I am now compelled to refer 
to one that I purposely left out. The 
slaveholders shielded themselves behind 
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nothing but the financial interests of 
slaveholders defending their unholy in- 
stitution behind the breastworks of 
“state’s rights.” Most of the gallant men 
who fought and died for the lost cause— 
and better men never marched to battle 
—honestly believed that they were fight- 
ing for local self-government; when, as 
a matter of fact, we now know that their 
lives were being sacrificed by a slave- 
holding oligarchy to save that oligarchy’s 
property in human flesh and blood. 

This is all of history which the limits 
of this reply permits. Let us take up 
present problems. The American people 
are not a dead people, existing in the 
past and concerned only with reminis- 


“state’s rights,” just as the unrighteous @ences. So, what is the effect of state’s 


money interests— (for not all money in- 
terests are unrighteous by any manner of 
means—most are honest, just as most 
men are honest)—are now_ protecting 
themselves behind state's ri ; 
Calhoun was their advocate; and Mr. 
Bryan might better have taken Calhoun 
than Jefferson. For Calhoun was con- 
sistent and logical, and Jefferson late in 
life rejected many of his earlier Rous- 
seau doctrines. Calhoun asserted the 
doctrine of state’s rights to the logical 
conclusion of nullification. Following 
his lead, South Carolina actually did try 
to nullify the laws of the nation. This 
aroused Jackson, who threatened to use 
the nation’s army and navy against 
South Carolina. South Carolina actually 
prepared for war. Jackson’s proclama- 
tion was received by the legislature of 
South Carolina “with loud laughter and 
expressions of contempt.” But the stub- 
born old warrior had the nation at his 
back; and South Carolina finally gave in. 
But slavery, under the disguise of 
state’s rights, went on declaiming about 
“centralization,” just as the robbers of 
the people under the disguise of state’s 
rights are doing to-day. And finally 
~.came secession, which was state’s rights 
carried to its logical conclusion, and then 
our great Civil War. That war was 


rights and nationality on the present and 
future of the republic? 

This question is far broader than par- 
ties. I decline to permit this debate to 
degenerate into a mere partizan fray. 
Doubtless Mr. Bryan will say, in answer 
to indictments of the financial inter- 
est®#hat are manipulating this recrudes- 
cence of state’s rights, that many Re- 
publicans ar@gainst the present “tend- 
ency toward centralization.” Of course 
I could retort that Mr. Bryan is himself 
as great a ‘‘centralizationist” as our won- 
derful young president, and even a 
greater one, I am sorry to say—for does 
Mr. Bryan not advocate government 
ownership of railways? I admit that cer- 
tain Republicans see the “grave dangers 
of centralization.” But I attack these 
Republicans more unreservedly than I 
do state’s rights Democrats, for the latter 
have some excuse in the traditions of 
their party; and the former have none. 

President Roosevelt in his Massachu- 
setts speech the other day voiced the 


‘mind and will of the Republican party 


as well as of the American people in one 


brave sentence. 

“State’s rights be preserved 
when they mean t ople’s rights, but 
not when they mean the people's 
wrongs, not, for instance, when they are 
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invoked to prevent the abolition of child 
labor, or to break the force of laws which 
prohibit the importation of contract la- 
bor to this country, in short, not when 
they stand for wrong or oppression of 
any kind or for national weakness or im- 
potence at home or abroad.” 

And also in this: 

“The states have shown that they have 
not the ability to curb the power of syn- 
dicated wealth, and, therefore, in the in- 
terest of the people it must be done by 
national action.” 


FEDERAL ABSORPTION OF POWER 


Mr. Bryan says that 

“A systematic absorption of power by 
the federal government would not only 
cause discontent and weaken the attach- 
ment of the people for the government, 
but a withdrawal of power from the 
state would breed indifference to public 
affairs—the forerunner of despotism,” 

“Despotism” from whom, Mr. Bryan? 
For the national government is the 


‘lmerican people. Mr. Roosevelt is pow-’ 


erful only as he personifies the American 
people. Jackson was “despotic” only as 
he gathered into himself and then radi- 
ated again the will of the people. So was 
Washington. So was Lincoln, whose 
murderer exclaimed, “Sic semper ty- 
rannis.’’ If Mr. Bryan should become 
president, he could be “despotic” only as 
he represented the convictions of the 
people. 


Again Mr. Bryan is wrong in think-, 


ing that “the withdrawal of power from 
the state would breed indifference to 
public affairs”; for have the people ever 
taken such an interest in ‘‘public affairs’ 
in all our history as they do now? And 
was there ever such a “‘systematic ab- 
sorption of power by the federal gov- 
ernment” as there jg now? 

Have we no e railway rate bill, 
asserted the rig 1e nation to control 
the railways of the republic? When was 
that ever done before? Never! 
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Have we not, in the pure food bill, as- 
serted the right of the nation to protect 
the health of the people? When was 
that ever done before? Never! 

Have we not, in the meat inspection 
law, required the packing houses of the 
states to be conducted by rules prescribed 
by the nation? When was that ever done 
before? Never! 

Have we not established a national 
quarantine? When was that ever done 
before? Never! 

Have we not established a department 
of commerce and labor to bring the in- 
dustrial activities of the American peo- 
ple under the supervision of the govern- 
ment of the American people? When 
was that ever done before? Never! 

If space did not forbid I would cite 
a score of laws like these, showing a 
“systematic absorption of power by the 
federal government,” to use Mr. Bryan’s 
words. And yet, have any of them 
“weakened the attachment of the people 
for the government,” to quote Mr. Bry- 
an again? On the contrary, was ever the 
attachment of the people for the govern- 
ment so intense? Have all these laws 
“caused discontent,” again to quote Mr. 
Bryan? And, if they have “caused dis- 
content,” among whom is that “discon- 
tent” found? Not among the people, 
certainly; for the people applaud all 
these laws. But they have ‘caused dis- 
content” among the wreckers of rail- 
ways, the manipulators of the beef trust, 
the managers of the food and drug trust 
and all other buccaneers of business. If 
Mr. Bryan says that Democrats voted 
for these bills, the answer is that this: 
shows how dead “state’s rights’ really 
is, for these laws are violations of that 
theory. 

That Mr. Bryan champions the cause 
of the San Francisco agitators, I am 
sorry; for I admire Mr. Bryan. And if 
any cause is indefensible, it is the 
“cause’’ of these agitators. I know of no 
better illustration of the danger to the 
republic concealed in the state’s rights 
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doctrine which the selfish policy of the 
British kings first planted on this con- 
tinent, than this San Francisco-Japanese 
danger. 


THE BIG NATION AND THE LITTLE NATION 

Let us look at the naked facts. The 
constitution provides that 

“All treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be THE SUPREME LAW 
OF THE LAND; and the judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

That clause was written because of the 
helplessness of the republic in foreign 
affairs under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. All the rest of the world said to 
us, “You are not a nation—you can not 
deal with us as a nation” —and that was 
the truth. To remedy that we put in the 
constitution the statement that treaties 
“shall be the supreme law of the land,” 
“supreme” above the “constitution or 
laws of any state” or even of congress. 

Now in what predicament does state’s 
rights place us? As a nation we make 
with another nation a contract called a 
treaty. That treaty is violated by a small 
clump of American citizens living in a 
subdivision of the republic, called a 
“state.” The offended foreign nation 
says to this nation, “This treaty is vio- 
lated—I demand reparation.” We say 
to the foreign nation with whom we have 
made this contract, ‘“Yes, we, as a na- 
tion, did make a contract with you and 
it has been violated; but it has been vio- 
lated by another little nation inside of us. 
This little nation is called a ‘state.’ We 
—the big nation—have no authority 
over this little nation, called a state. 
This little nation is ‘sovereign.’ ” 

But the offended foreign nation whose 
contract with us, as a nation, has been 
violated, says, “I did not make a treaty 
with any little nation called a ‘state’; 
I made a treaty with the only nation I 
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know, the American republic.”” We an- 
swer, “That is quite true; but neverthe- 
less this little nation is ‘sovereign.’ And 
we—the big nation—are powerless.” 

The foreign nation answers, “To 
whom, then, am I to look; to the little 
nation? No, for I made no contract with 
it. The contract I made was with you, 
the big nation—and I see in your con- 
stitution that the treaties you, the big 
nation, make, are the ‘supreme law of 
the land,’ the ‘constitution or laws of 
any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

We answer, according to Mr. Bryan’s 
theory, ‘Why, you are not to Iook to 
either. You are not to look to us, the big 
nation, because we have no power over 
the little nation. You are not-to look to 
the little nation, because you did not 
make the treaty with it,” 

“Very well!” says the foreign nation, 
“the treaty has been violated—you ad- 
mit that. You can not give me redress 
for this violation—you admit that. So I 
must go to war with you—the world will 
admit that, demand it.” So we get into 
war with the foreign nation because of 
the action of a little nation within us 
which nullifies our constitution and vio- 
lates the pledge of the American repub- 
lic.” No! not all of this little nation called 
a state either, but only a small part of it. 


A HYPOTHETICAL CASE 


Suppose Nevada instead of California 
had excluded the Japanese just as Cali- 
fornia has done. No, not all Nevada 
either, but only Reno, Nevada; for it 
was not California but San Francisco 
that did this thing. And San Francisco 
did it under authority of an act of the 
legislature giving San Francisco's coun- 
cil authority over the schools of San 
Francisco. Very well! substitute now 
Nevada for California, and Reno for 
San Francisco. An act is passed by Ne- 
vada’s legislature by a majority of one 
vote giving Reno complete authority 
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over Reno’s schools. Reno’s council, by 
a majority of one, excludes Japanese 
from Reno’s schools. This violates a 
treaty made by the American republic 
with Japan. So we get into war with 
Japan. And in this war not only the 
sons of Nevada, but the citizens of the 
whole republic go to battle and lose their 
lives. For Japan does not make war on 
Nevada, but on the American people. 
Yet Nevada has only fourteen thou- 
sand registered voters, of whom only 
eleven thousand actually vote. Of this 
number five thousand five hundred and 
one are a majority and this five thousand 
five hundred and one authorize Reno to 
nullify a treaty of the United States. 
And Reno’s council, by a majority of 
one, excludes the Japanese. And yet in 
1906 Reno had only about one thousand 
two hundred registered voters and nine 
hundred actual voters. So that siz hun- 
dred and one male citizens of Reno bring 
on a war which expends the treasure of 


ninety millions of people and sheds the | 


blood of the republic’s soldiers drawn 
from Maine and Florida and Washing- 
ton and Indiana and Arizona. Could 
anything be more absurd? Could any- 
thing be more awful? 

And one word further about this Cali- 
fornia matter: San Francisco had an 
earthquake; its great buildings tumbled 
to the ground. The city was in flames. 
The governor failed to call on the na- 
tion for aid, and the state legislature 
was not in session. Nevertheless, the na- 
tional government gave aid. Funston 
did not answer the call of the governor 
or legislature; Funston answered the call 
of the flames. And the nation ap- 
plauded. Roosevelt’s administration 
backed Funston up. Secretary Taft, be- 
fore a committee of the Senate, volunta- 
rily stated that, strictly speaking, the 
- government had committed treason. 
Why ? Because the constitution says that 
the nation shall supply its troops to sup- 
press disorder only when the governor 
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or legislature calls for them, and nei- 
ther California’s governor nor legisla- 
ture had called for troops. 


ONE FLAG OR FORTY-SIX? 


So in the San Francisco earthquake 
the constitution was not only disre- 
garded, but violated. Treason was com- 
mitted. Taft, secretary of war, admitted 
it. And yet nobody complained of this 
“treason.”. Everybody applauded this 
“treason.” San Francisco was grateful. 
Why, then, this commotion about Cali- 
fornia’s “rights” now, because of eight- 
een Japanese children, and no protest 
against the violation of the constitution 
then, by the nation’s troops aiding San 
Francisco in its sore distress? It does 
not appear very consistent, does it? Does 
Mr. Bryan approve of the federal troops 
in San Francisco in the crisis of earth- 
quake and flames? Does the Democratic 
party approve of the action of the gov- 
ernment in that case? If they do, why 
do they disapprove of the mild attitude 
of Roosevelt in pleading with San Fran- 
cisco’s mayor to avert a national war? 

“Think of that! The president of 
ninety millions of people pleading with 
the mayor of a few thousands of people 
to prevent those few thousands from 
plunging the whole ninety millions into 
war. To this deep humiliation—to this 
grave danger—-state’s rights brings us. 

This one word in conclusion: We 
Americans stand before the world 
higher than we have ever stood before. 
Every step upward in the world’s esteem 
has been won by nationality. All the 
contempt of the world for us has been 
earned by the foolish doctrine of state’s 
rights sown in American soil by the 
English kings. Shall we be one people, 
the greatest force for righteousness be- 
neath the skies, or shall we be forty-six 
peoples? That, in the final analysis, is 
the question. Shall we have one flag or 
forty-six flags ? 


[THE SUBJECT TO BE DISCUSSED IN THE MAY ISSUE IS “THE TRUSTS.”] 


THE LADY ALDEN STOPS OFF 
By MINNIE BARBOUR ADAMS 


Author of '' Under the Semaphore,” etc. 


‘“TLSIE, do stop that flouncing 

around and wringing your hands, 
and tell me what’s the matter this in- 
stant!’ cried Mildred, seizing our usu- 
ally sedate little neighbor by the shoul- 
ders and drawing her to the window- 
seat. 

“Oh!—Oh, Mildred! Senator Al- 
den’s wife’s going through on the six- 
fifteen!’ cried the poor, distracted 
thing. 

“Well, let her go,” returned Mildred, 
adding under her breath, with an impu- 
dent look at me: “Gallagher.” 

“What am I to do?” breathed Elsie 
tragically. 

“Oh, you want her to stop, do you?” 
cried Mildred, with an indulgent air. 
“Tommy, make a note on your cuff that 
you are to enter the six-fifteen when it 
stops for water down at the foot of the 
garden and abduct the Lady Alden for 
our Elsie.” 

“O! She’s going to stop; that’s what’s 
the matter,” wailed the girl, jumping to 
her feet. 

Mildred leaned against my chair and 
gazed critically at her friend. “Tom- 
my,” she said, thoughtfully; “if a plain 
senator’s spouse affects her this way, 
she’d be a howling dervish if the presi- 
dent’s wife was coming.” 

“But, Mildred, don’t you see?” Elsie 
implored. ‘“She’s got such a great, 
beautiful home, always had ’em—and 
she sent us a lovely wedding present— 
and dozens of servants—and there’s a 
great hole in the dining-room carpet 
that Jim burned, an’—an’—’ She 
paused for breath. 

Mildred dropped the imaginary crank 
she had been turning, straightened up 
and asked in a hoarse whisper: ‘How 
did Jimmie get out of paying for it?” 


“Paying for what? Oh, not their car- 
pet, goose!—and the furnace is being 
repaired, and the bathroom’s all torn 
out—” 

“Put it over the burned place in the 
carpet,” suggested Mildred. 

“Take her to the hotel,” I ventured. 

“T couldn’t do that, Tom,” Elsie re- 
plied, somewhat calmer now. ‘They en- 
tertained me beautifully when I was at 
home last summer, and she told mamma 
that—that—” 

“Go on, you vain thing,” encouraged 
Mildred. 

“—that she liked me awfully well,” 
concluded Elsie, shyly. 

“Which shows her good sense,” | 
agreed, heartily, whereupon, the meek 
and gentle Mildred, my cherished wife, 
wrought indignities on my recumbent 
form which it pains me to remember, 
and hissed shrewishly in my ear: “Oh, 
it does, do it?’ And then, when I had 
called the attention of this finished 
Wellesleyian to her slight grammatical 
error, she choked me into silence, and 
said: “Oh, it do, does it?” 

She turned back to our troubled 
neighbor, and putting her arm about 
her, kissed her tenderly, while I—. 

“Honestly, honey, I’ll do everything 
I can,” she assured her. “I’ll loan you 
anything, everything, all the help you 
need and bushels of flowers and”—her 
eye falling on me where I cowered— 
“T’ll black up Thomas and send him 
over to ’tend door; I wouldn’t trust him 
among the eatables,”’ she finished se- 
verely. 

“Oh, Mildred, you’re a darling,” cried 
Elsie, gratefully, looking at me for cor- 
roboration, but I was immersed in my 
magazine. : 

I have always admired the slap-bang, 
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hit-the-bull’s-eye-the-first-shot manner 
with which the weaker sex disposes of 
weighty problems. A vague, haphazard 
statement of the case, a few gurgles 
of sympathy, a half-dozen exclamation 
points and as many adjectives, and the 
problem is mastered; while with us it 
would have required much learned dis- 
course and a lot of choice tobacco to have 
arrived at a conclusion, and that prob- 
ably wrong. 

Now I knew, by the look in Mildred’s 
eye and the heartless way in which she 
ignored my attempts to attract her at- 
tention, that she wasn’t far from the 
bull’s-eye in Elsie’s difficulty. 

“Come on, dear!” she cried gaily; 
and, calling loudly for Jason—my man 
and her shadow—they departed like a 
whirlwind. 

I sighed deeply as I realized that she 
had omitted a most pleasing and satisfy- 
ing rite that she always performs when 
she leaves me, even on going into the 
next room sometimes, and once—yes, 
once before crawling under the bed for 
her thimble. 

She returned in about an hour, and 
the whirlwind had increased to a min- 
iature tornado. She began hurriedly 
taking down the few pictures I possess 
of my revered ancestors, and tossing nu- 
merous photographs of us twain in vary- 
ing stages of idiocy over behind the 
piano. Then she snatched the latest 
magazine from my unresisting hand and 
sent it flapping wildly after “us.” 

“She'd see it the first thing,” she an- 
nounced breathlessly. 

“What if she did?” I faltered. 

“With Marsden written clear across 
the top of it! What'd she think?” 

“Who?” I asked abjectly. 

“Who?” she mimicked. ‘Why, the 
Lady Alden, of course. Oh!—I forgot 
I hadn’t told you—we decided after we 
got over to Elsie’s—why, I’ve loaned 
them the house.” 

“Loaned them the house!” I echoed. 
“Well, I'll be—” 
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“Of course you will, my poor Tom- 
my,’ Mildred hastily interposed, and 
then added sweetly as an afterthought: 
“Tf you ain’t, you oughter.”’ 

“Yes,” she explained; ‘their rooms 
were impossible when we began to plan, 
so I just made her take ours; though she 
says she don’t know what Jimmie will 
say when he comes home.” 

“Won't have time to say much, fortu- 
nately,” I chuckled. 

“No,” agreed Mildred. “Here come 
Jimmie’s clothes now. Lay them all out 
in Mr. Tom’s room, Jason.” 

“Yes, lay ’em all out handy; he'll 
probably be rather flustrated about that 
time.” 

“He sure will,” the man returned, 
grinning appreciatively. 

“And Jason.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Be sure that the ventilators are all 
open wide; we don’t want the odor of 
brimstone to offend the nostrils of the 
Lady Alden.” 

“T’ll see to it, sir,” he replied gravely. 

“But Mildred!” I cried, as a new 
thought came to me. “What are you 
going to do with your aunt and uncle 
and your cousin Paul and his wife and 
the two Maynard girls, and—” 

“Oh, tuck ’em in over there,” inter- 
rupted Mildred coolly. ‘Elsie has asked 
uncle and aunt to meet the Lady Alden 
at dinner, who, thanks be, goes away 
again on the eleven-twenty. Then we 
can all come home again to sleep, as 
Elsie has but two beds.” 

“But dinner?’ ~ 

“Oh, yes; we’re going to sneak in 
home after they’re through their dinner 
and have ours while Elsie entertains her 
guests in the library,” replied this ele- 
gant dame. 

“Well, I hope the thing will go off 
smoothly, but I’m afraid there’s break- 
ers ahead.” 

“Raven! Frog!’ Mildred flung after 
me, and hurried away. 

There was much running to and fro 
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for the next few hours, and if Elsie had 
any misgivings or was inclined to look 
her loaned house in the mouth, she never 
got more than a glimpse till she was 
whisked off to attend to some other de- 
tail. ; 

I did the best I could to keep things 
moving lively in the rear, but was care- 
ful to avoid the firing line till, at six, I 
was thrust willy-nilly right out where 
the smoke and shot were thickest. 

“You've got to tell him, Tom,” Mil- 
dred declared as poor, unsuspecting Jim 
entered the hall. 

“T’ll be hanged if I do,” I blurted out, 
and started to back away from the top 
of the stairs; but I was too late; he saw 
me and came running up. 

“IT found a note telling me to hurry 
over here,” he panted. “She isn’t hurt 
or anything?” 

“No; but I wish to Heaven she was,” 
I snapped as I heard Mildred’s key turn 
in the lock behind me. ‘And her, too,” 
I added, as he stared in surprise at the 
door that had been nearly slammed in 
his face. 

“Why—where is she? What’s the 
matter, Tom?” he asked anxiously. 

“T believe that she is in her boudoir 
down at the end of the hall making her 
toilet,” I replied. “And there is nothing 
the matter that I know of—not yet.” 

We had entered my room, and Jason, 
after clearing his throat once or twice, 
said hesitatingly: ‘‘I think you’d better 
tell him, sir—there’s the train.” 

“Tell him what? What in thunder is 
it?” cried Jimmie, excitedly, his face 
flushing in a manner that boded trouble 
for somebody. 


“You'll stand by me, Jason?” I asked, - 


imploringly. 

“Well, then, here goes. Jimmie, the 
Lady Alden is here to make you a short 
visit, and your own house being in a 
state of dishabille, Mildred has loaned 
you ours for the occasion. Stand clear, 
Jason!” 

The fireworks were instantly forth- 
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coming, and exceeded in brilliancy any 
we had imagined. Also, with the un- 
reasonableness of an enraged man, Jim- 
mie blamed me for the most of it. Then 
he accused the girls of making many 
kinds of a fool of him, and he proceeded 
to add some new varieties to the number 
on his own account. Altogether, we had 
a pretty bad quarter of an hour with the 
mad, pig-headed James, and it began to 
look as though we'd have to shake him 
into his dinner clothes and carry him 
bodily down to the drawing room. 

“See here!” I cried, at length, thor- 
oughly exasperated. ‘‘If you don’t cut 
out some of those lurid remarks and get 
into your togs pretty quick we'll gag 
you,” and Jason added, seriously : 

“You are a-wiltin’ down your collar, 
Mr. Dean.” 

That sort of braced him up, for he’s'a 
very proud man, is Mr. Jimmie Dean; 
and soon after I had the pleasure of es- 
corting him to the top of the stairs. I 
gave him some good advice as to his be- 
havior, but he only muttered something 
about “getting even,” and plunged down 
stairs. . 

He—being much perturbed, and the 
stairs being polished to the last degree, 
he somehow lost his footing and coasted 
down the last half-dozen steps, with 
what seemed to me much unnecessary 
noise and language. It pains me to add 
that, having brushed the dust from his 
clothing where it had come in contact 
with the steps, he settled his collar and 
shook his fist at me as he disappeared 
between the curtains. 

Later, I wandered over to his house, 
where the rest of our family were gath- 
ered. We got mighty hungry before Ja- 
son came across the lawn to tell us that 
the ladies had left the table; and he 
added that Mrs. Alden had gone to her 
room for a few minutes, being worn out 
from her journey. 

“How did dinner go off?” asked Mil- 
dred, anxiously. 

Jason chuckled. “Oh, pretty well, con- 
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sidering. Mr. Jimmie didn’t know the 
waiters’ names, and sort of got things 
mixed up once or twice.” 

It was getting colder and beginning 
to rain when we plodded across the lawn 
in the darkness; but we were soon 
seated about the table and forgot the dis- 
comforts in the warmth of the cheerful 
room and excellent dinner. 

Uncle was still at the table, and he 
drew Mildred down on his knee, and be- 
gan alternately chafing her cold hands 
and feeding her soup. She whispered 
something to him, and he looked severe- 
ly over his glasses at me, then kissed her 
tenderly. 

At that moment, hearing a slight 
sound, we all ‘turned. Standing in the 
hall door was the Lady Alden. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she said, with 
a frigid look at uncle; “I’m ill, and 
wished a bit of salt.” 

“Oh, I was just starting up to see how 
you felt by this time, dear Mrs. Alden,” 
cried Elsie, entering the dining room by 
another door. Then she saw us—eight 
of us—about the table. 

“My cook’s birthday,” she explained 
airily, with an indulgent smile toward 
us. “I always give them a spread on 
such occasions, and—” Her eyes fell on 
- uncle, with the cook (presumably) upon 
his knees; and, seizing a salt well from 
the table, Elsie fled, taking the scandal- 
ized lady with her. To this day she will 
not tell what explanation she gave, 
though Jimmie told me that the lady 
treated auntie with sympathetic tender- 
ness the rest of the evening. 

We all filed out into the rain again, 
uncle looking longingly after us and 
shaking his head apprehensively as he 
turned toward the drawing room. 

“O-o-oh!” shivered Mildred as we re- 
entered the Deans’ small living room. 
“C-a-an’t you b-hoys build a f-ire? Oh, 
I f-org-ot about the furnace,” disconso- 
lately. 

“There’s the fireplace,” 
cousin Paul’s wife. 


chattered 
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But it was too small to burn anything 
much larger than cigarette papers and 
toothpicks, so it didn’t warm up much. 
We tried to play games, but soon gave it 
up, owing to the lack of space and the 
increasing cold. We had been across the 
bay to a party the night before, and had 
got in somewhere about two A. M., and 
drowsiness was added to our other dis- 
comforts. 

With a wistful look, Mildred left the 
sweetest of the Maynard girls, and com- 
ing over to where I sat with a lap robe 
thrown over my knees, she drew a foot- 
stool up beside me; and, after a little I 
opened my coat and my arms, and inci- 
dentally my heart, and took her in. 

“Fun, isn’t it?” I couldn’t help say- 
ing, though I was very sorry for the 
tired, conscientious little hostess. 

“Don’t, Tom,” she said, pitifully, and 

saw her lips quiver. “I'll try to think 
twice before I do anything again. And, 
Tom ?” 

“Ves,” 

“T’ve just got to go to sleep a minute 
—but don’t let ’em know it; talk to me 
once in a while.” 

Conversation gradually died away, 
the fire followed suit, and we were left 
with the November chill, the rain and 
the wind. 

A pile of sofa pillows marked the last 
resting place of Paul’s wife and the 
sweetest Maynard girl, while her stately 
sister, fast asleep with her mouth open, 
presented anything but a statuesque ap- 
pearance. 

We men smoked on stoically, with 
only now and then a muttered remark of 
a complimentary nature, as we thought 
of the comforts of home. 

The little clock on the mantel fussily 
announced that it was eleven. Paul, 
whose snores had formed a pleasing ac- 
companiment to the shrieking wind for 
the last hour, suddenly sat up, and, seiz- 
ing the poker, began hammering on the 
andirons, at the same time singing at the 
top of his voice, something about if 
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somebody was waking to call him early, 
for he or Miss Maynard—I couldn't tell 
which, as he shied a handful of peanuts 
at her at this juncture—was to be 
“Que-un of the May.” 

The heap of pillows yawned and gave 
up a tousled head and a pair of fright- 
ened eyes. Something stirred near my 
heart, and Mildred peeped out, for all 
the world like a chicken from beneath its 
mother’s wing. 

There came a lull in the music, the 
singer necessarily pausing for breath, 
and we heard the sound of swiftly ap- 
proaching feet. They stumbled up the 
steps, the hall door was thrown violently 
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open, and there stood Elsie. Her hair 
was hanging, wet and stringy, about her 
face, she was panting and draggled; but 
these details were forgotten when we 
saw her tragic face and tightly locked 
hands. We sprang to our feet; at least 
those of us did who were without incum- 
brances. 

“What is it?” we demanded, thinking 
of burglars—arson—murder, and sud- 
den death. . 

“Wh-at do you think he’s done?” shé 
panted. 

“Who? What?” we cried in unison. 

“Ji-Jimmie. He-he’s coaxed the Lady 
Alden to stay all night!” 


THE HYPOCRITE 


By WITTER BYNNER 


When Celia said that for her sake 
I must not take of wine, 

My habit or her heart must break, 
I straightway drew the line— 

Yet not so much for Celia’s sake 
As secretly for mine. 


By grace of her I’m full of wit, 
And so the grape—what matters it? 


I gave it up because I won 
A wine thereby so rare 

That out of all the vineyards none 
Has yielded to compare !— 

I left it off because I won 
The sparkling of her hair! 


By grace of her I feel my worth 


Immortal on a mortal earth. 


And Celia meantime loves to laud 
My exodus from vice, 

And does not guess me by the fraud 
Intoxicated thrice, 

Watches in fact a little awed 
The seeming sacrifice. 


T wonder would she take amiss 
Confession of my wickedness ? 


THE REVOLT OF CALIBAN 
By HAROLD MAC GRATH 


Author of “The Man on the Box,’ “Half a Rogue,” etc. 


ARRINGTON folded the document 

and thoughtfully balanced it on his 
palm. What an ironical old world it 
was! There was a perpendicular wrinkle 
above his nose, and his lips had thinned 
‘into a mere line which drooped at the 
corners. The drone of a typewriter in 
the adjoining room sounded above the 
rattle-tattle of the street below. Through 
the opened windows came a vague 
breath of summer redolent of flowers 
and grasses; for it was but eleven o'clock 
of the morning, and the smell of sun- 
baked brick and asphalt had not yet 
risen through the air. Far beyond the 
smoking, ragged sky-line Carrington 
could see the shifting, glittering river 
and the great ships going down to the 
sea. Presently the ashes from his dead 
cigar fell in a gray cascade down his 
coat and tumbled across his knees, but 
he gave no heed. 

Ironical old world indeed! Here, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, he found him- 
self upon the battlefield of love and 
duty, where all honest men find them- 
selves, sooner or later. )To pit the heart 
against the conscience, impulse against 
calculation! Heigho! Duty is an im- 
placable goddess, and those who serve 
her most loyally are most ruthlessly 
driven. She buffets us into this corner 
and into that, digs pitfalls for the hesi- 
tant foot, and ruthlessly crushes the vac- 
illating. 

“As all men will, Carrington set about 
to argue down his conscience: the heart 
is so insistent a counselor. Why should 
he give up the woman he loved, simply 
because duty demanded he should? 
After all, was not duty merely social ob- 
ligation? What was it to him that the 
sheep were sheared? Was it right that 
he, of all men, should divide the house, 


throw the black pall of dishonesty over 
it, destroy his own happiness and hers, 
when so simple a thing as a match would 
crumble into nothingness this monument 
to one man’s greed and selfishness? The 
survival of the fittest: if he put aside 
Self, who would thank him? Few, and 
many would call him a fool or a med- 
dler. So many voices spoke that amid 
the clamor he seemed to hear none dis- 
tinctly. 

He alone had made these astonishing 
discoveries; he alone had followed the 
cunningly hidden trail of the serpent. 
He could stop where he was and none 
would be the wiser. To be sure, it was 
only a question of time when the scandal 
would become public through other 
channels; but in that event he would not 
be held responsible for bringing about 
the catastrophe. Besides, the ways of the 
serpent are devious and many, and other 
investigators might not come so close to 
the trail. 

He had gone about his investigations 
without the least idea where they would 
lead him. At the beginning he had be- 
lieved that the guilty ones were none 
higher than petty officials; but presently 
he found himself going over their heads, 


higher and higher, until, behold! he was 


at the lair of the old serpent himself. A 
client had carelessly dropped a bit of in- 
formation, and it had taken seed with 
this surprising result. Henry Cave- 
naugh, millionaire promoter, financier, 
trust magnate, director in a hundred 
money-gathering concerns; Henry 
Cavenaugh, the father of the girl he 
loved and who loved him! It seemed in- 
credible. 

It was not a case of misappropriation 
of funds, such as a man may be guilty of 
when temporarily hard pressed. It was 
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a bold and fraudulent passing of divi- 
dends that rightfully belonged to the in- 
vestors; of wrongfully issuing state- 
ments of bolstered expenses, lack of mar- 
kets, long strikes (promoted by Cave- 
naugh and his associates!), insufficient 
means of transportation. An annual div- 
idend of seven per cent. on many mil- 
lions had been dishonestly passed over. 
The reports that there would be no divi- 
dends encouraged a slump in the listed 
price of the stock, and many had sold 
under par value, thereby netting to 
Cavenaugh and others several millions. 
And the proof of all this lay in his hand! 

It had been a keen hunt. Many and 
many a blind trail had he followed, only 
to come back to the start again. All 
there now remained for him to do was to 
pass this document on to the hands of the 
intrepid district attorney, and justice 
would be meted out to the guilty. 

Her father! The picture of him rose 
suddenly and distinctly in his mind. 
Tall, powerfully built, a hooked nose, 
keen blue eyes, an aggressive chin, a re- 
pellent mouth, Henry Cavenaugh was 
the personification of the modern Cre- 
sus. Immutable in purpose, dogged in 
perseverance, a relentless enemy, a Jes- 
uit in that the end always justified the 
means, he stood a pillar in the world of 
finance, where there is sometimes justice 
but never any mercy. Thirty-five years 
before he had been a messenger in a 
stock-broker’s office. Of his antecedents 
nothing was known until he broke one 
of the famous gold corners in the ’70s, 
when a handsome, ruddy-cheeked little 
Irishman bobbed up serenely from no- 
where in particular and claimed to be the 
great Cavenaugh’s father. But his 
proofs were not convincing, and when 
the son showed a decided contempt for 
him, he gently subsided into oblivion, 
and he was heard of no more. From 
time to time Carrington gathered a small 
crumb of information regarding his 
sweetheart’s grandfather; but whenever 
he broached the subject, however tact- 
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fully, everybody concerned headed the 
conversation for a different port. 

Carrington had never laid eyes on the 
old gentleman, and, for all he knew to 
the contrary, he might be a myth. He 
reasoned that in all probability the 
grandfather was illiterate, uncouth, and 
rather an awkward piece of family fur- 
niture to handle, when the family prop- 
er were ingratiating themselves into the 
Chippendales of society. Unfortunately, 
Mother Cavenaugh, good-hearted and 
amiable in her way, had been stung by 
the bee of the climbers, and her one am- 
bition was to establish herself and 
daughters in society; and had not he 
(Carrington) come of an aristocratic 
family (poor, it is true), the doors of the 
Cavenaugh manor would never have 
opened to his knock. Even as it was, he 
was persona non grata to the million- 
aire, who was mad for a duke in the 
family. Besides, Cavenaugh had his sus- 
picions of any lawyer who grubbed out- 
side the breastworks. 

Some doves circled above a church- 
spire a few streets over the way, break- 
ing the sunbeams against their polished 
wings. Finally they settled on the slate 
roof and fell to strutting and waddling 
and swelling their breasts pompously. 
Carrington opened and refolded the 
document, but he did not take his eyes 
from the doves. What should he do? 
What ill wind had blown this thing into 
his doorway? Nothing had warned him 
of the impending tangle. Until two days 
ago Cavenaugh was at the other end of 
the world, so far as his investigations at 
that time were concerned. 

He struck a match. The sliver of pine 
flared palely in the sunshine, writhed 
and dropped, black and charred, to the 
floor. He shrugged his shoulders. Chiv- 
alry of this sort was not the order of the 
day. There was something stronger than 
the voice of duty, something stronger 
than the voice of the heart; it was the 
voice of pity, which urged its appeal for 


.the hundreds of men and women who 
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had invested their all in the Cavenaugh 
concerns. The thought of their ultimate 
rujn, should Cavenaugh be permitted to 
pursue his course unchecked, bore heav- 
ily upon him. No, he could not do it. 
He must fight, even if he lost his all in 
the battle. It is a fine thing to right a 
wrong. All the great victories in the 
world have been won for others than the 
victors. That Cavenaugh was the father 
of the girl he loved must have no weight 
on the scales of justice. Resolutely he 
thrust the document into his coat pocket, 
closed his desk and relighted his cigar. 
In that moment he had mapped out his 
plan of action. That very night he 
would lay the whole thing before the 
girl herself, and whatever decision she 
made, he would stand or fall by #t, for 
he knew her to be the soul of honor. 
Poor girl! It was a heart-breaking 
‘business. How in the world should he 
begin, and where should he stop? Ah, 
that was it! He would lay the matter 


before her in a manner that would con-. 


ceal the vital nearness of the case, as if 
it were some client of his who was un- 
known to her. And when she had judged 
the case, he would speak the bald truth. 
It would be a cruel blow, but neverthe- 
less he must deal it. She loved her 
father, and after his own peculiar fash- 
ion her father loved her. She was the 
only one in the family who could whee- 
dle him out of a purpose; to the rest of 
the family his word was law immutable. 
It was very hard, sighed Carrington. 
For the father he had neither pity nor 
sympathy; there were many ugly tales 
about his financial dealings; but his 
whole heart went out unreservedly to the 
girl. 

When Carrington had gone to Cave- 
naugh, his heart in his throat, to speak 
to him relative to his daughter’s hand, 
he unwittingly knocked off the top of a 
volcano. : 

“Marry my daughter?” Cavenaugh 
roared, emphasizing his wrath and dis- 
approval with a bang of fist upon palm. 
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“My daughter shall marry only among 
her equals, not among her inferiors. A 
king is not good enough for my Kate.” 
There was another bang of the fist, de- 
cided and final. “A lawyer? Not if I 
know myself. I wouldn’t trust a lawyer 
out of sight,” bluntly. ‘Kate shall mar- 
ry a duke or a prince, if I can find one 
suitable.” 

Carrington would have smiled had 
the moment been less serious. 

“No man can possibly appreciate her 
worth more readily than I, sir,” he re- 
plied, “or love her more dearly.” 

“Love?” with a snort. “Twaddle out 
of story-books !” 

“But you yourself love her.” 

“T’m her father,” Cavenaugh returned 
complacently, adding a gesture which 
had the effect of describing the fact that 
it was perfectly logical for a father to 
love his daughter, but that it wasn’t log- 
ical at all for any other male biped to 
love her. 

“I am sorry,” said the disheartened 
suitor, rising. “I suppose that after this 
unpleasant interview—” 

“Oh, you’re a decent sort,” interrupt- 
ed Cavenaugh, generously ; ‘‘and if you 
are of a mind to behave yourself here- 
after, you will always find a chair at my 
table. But my daughter is not for you, 
sir; emphatically not. That is all, sir;” 
and Cavenaugh picked up his evening 
paper. 

After such a rebuff, most young men 
would have given up; but Carrington 
never gave up till there was no possibil- 
ity of winning. Immediately after the in- 
terview he went to the higher court with 
his appeal. 

“Let us have patience,” the girl whis- 
pered. “I will undertake to bring him 
to reason.” 

But Carrington went home that night 
without his love for the father increas- 
ing any. 

And so the matter stood at the present 
time. The affair had gone neither for- 
ward nor backward. 
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Ah, were he less honest, how easily he 
could bring the old curmudgeon to 
terms. There was that in his pocket 


which would open the way to the altar, 
quickly enough. But Carrington was 


“A LAWYER? NOT IF I KNOW MYSELF!” 


manly and honest to the core, and to him 
blackmail stood among the basest of 
crimes. Many times during the past 
forty-eight hours the tempter had whis- 
pered in his ear that here was a way out 
of his difficulties; but the young man 
had listened unmoved. 

During the summer and autumn 
months of the year the Cavenaughs 
lived at their country place over in New 
Jersey, and there Carrington spent the 
week-ends. There were horses to ride, 
golf and tennis, and a Saturday night 
dance at the Country Club. To be with 
the girl you loved, even if you couldn’t 
have her, was some compensation. Cave- 
naugh never joined the fétes and sports 
of the summer colonists, but he offered 
no objections to the feminine members 
of his household for selecting Carring- 
ton as their escort for the week-ends. 
Indeed, by now he began to consider 
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Carrington as a harmless, sensible, well- 
groomed young man, who relieved him 
of all the painful duties to the frivolous. 
If the colonists insisted on coupling his 
daughter’s name with Carrington’s, let 
them do so; when the proper moment 
came he would disillusionize them. For 
himself, he always had some good old 
crony down to while away the dull Sun- 
days; and together they consummated 
plans that gave the coup de grace to 
many a noble business galleon. This 
particular summer there were no dukes 
or princes floating around unattached, 
and Cavenaugh agreed that it was a 
commendable time to lay devices by 
which to ambush the winter money. 

There were nights when Cavenaugh 
did not sleep very well; but of this, more 
anon. 

Shortly after his determination to tell 
Kate half a truth, Carrington left the 
office and made an early train into New 
Jersey. All the way over to the Cave- 
naugh station he was restless and un- 
easy. The fatal papers still reposed in 
his pocket. He had not dared to leave 
them in the office safe; his partner, who 
had had no hand in the investigation, 
might stumble across them, and that was 
the last thing in the world he desired. 
He knew not exactly what to do with 
them; for they burned like fire in his 
pocket, and seemed to scorch his fingers 
whenever he touched them to learn if 
they were still there. A thousand and 
one absurd suppositions assailed him. 
Supposing, for instance, there should be 
a wreck? Supposing he should be 
robbed? Supposing he should leave his 
vest on the links? And so forth and so 
forth. It was very depressing. If only 
he stood in the open, unhandicapped; if 
only he might throw the gauntlet at Cav- 
enaugh’s feet the moment they met! 

Ah, if he had only attended to his own 
affairs! But he hadn’t; and his inquisi- 
tiveness had plunged him into a Chinese 
tangle from which there seemed to be no 
exit. But there was an exit; only, if at 
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that moment Cassandra had whispered 
the secret into his ear, it would have ap- 
pealed to him as the most improbable 
thing under the sun. However, there are 
no trustworthy Cassandras these sordid 
days; a single look into the future costs 
a dollar; and as for Greek choruses, they 
trundle push-carts on the East Side. 

He had broken bread and eaten salt at 
Cavenaugh’s table; and now it was de- 
creed that he must betray him. It was 
not a pleasant thought. And still less 
pleasant was the thought of telling Kate 
(in a roundabout fashion, it is true) that 
her father was not an honest man. Ac- 
cording to financial ethics, 
what Cavenaugh did was 
simply keen business in- 
stinct; nothing more. If you 
or I should happen to bend 
an odd cornice of the majes- 
tic pillar of law, we’d be 
haled off to the county jail 
forthwith; but if we pos- 
sessed the skill to smash the 
whole fabric, or rather (to 
continue the metaphor) the 
whole pillar, the great world 
would sit up and admire us. 
What are old laws for, any- 
how? Build you never so 
wisely your law, there will 
always be some one to come 
along and tack on a nice 
little amendment, subtly un- 
doing in a moment what it 
took years of labor to accom- 
plish. In this instance, Cave- 
naugh had been careless; he 
had forgotten to introduce his 
amendment. An _infinitesi- 
mal grain of sand will stop 
the best regulated clock. The 
infallible invariably die on the 
heels of their first victory. 

On leaving the train, Carrington es- 
pied the Cavenaugh station carriage. 
The coachman was talking to a little, 
wiry old man, whose gray eyes twinkled 
and whose complexion was mottled and 


withered like a wind-fall apple. Seeing 
Carrington draw nigh, the coachman 
touched his hat respectfully, while the 
little old man, who was rather shabbily 
dressed, stepped quickly around the cor- 
ner of the platform. Evidently he did 
not wish to be inspected at close range. 
Carrington threw his suit-case and golf- 
bag into the carriage, and followed 
them. Thereupon the coachman touched 
the horses lightly, and they started west- 
ward at a brisk trot. 

“Who’s your friend?” asked Carring- 
ton, who, though never familiar, was al- 
ways friendly toward his inferiors. 


CARRINGTON ESPIED THE COACHMAN TALKING TO 
A LITTLE, WIRY OLD MAN 


“He’s no friend of mine, sir,” an- 
swered the coachman, with well-bred 
contempt. “Miss Cavenaugh directed 
me to drive you straight to the club, sir.” 

“Very well,” replied Carrington, 
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lighting a cigar and settling back among 
the cushions. 

Immediately he forgot all about the 
shabby old man, and began to inventory 
his troubles. He must hide the papers 
somewhere. All the evidence he had, to- 
gether with the names of the witnesses, 
was on his person; for in making the 
whole he had prudently destroyed the 
numerous scraps. If this document fell 
into alien hands, the trouble would 
double itself. He puffed quickly, and the 
heat of the cigar put a smart on his 
tongue. He had nothing to do but wait. 

On the steps of the club’s porte co- 
chere he was greeted by Miss Cave- 
naugh, who was simply and tastefully 
dressed in white. If there was a sudden 
cardiac disturbance in Carrington’s 
breast, the girl’s tender beauty certainly 
justified it. The fresh color on her 
cheeks and lips, the shining black hair 
that arched a white forehead, the darkly 
fringed blue eyes, the slender, rounded 
figure, the small feet and shapely hands, 
all combined to produce a picture of 
feminine loveliness warranted to charm 
any masculine eye. Let the curious ques- 
tion Cavenaugh’s antecedents, if they 
were so inclined, thought Carrington; 
here was abundant evidence of what a 
certain old poet called the splendid cor- 
puscle of aristocracy. 

Her sister went by the sonorous name 
of Norah. She was seventeen, a bit of a 
tomboy, but of the same build and ele- 
“gant carriage that distinguished Kate 
from ordinary mortals; only Norah’s 
_ eyes were hazel-tinted and her hair was 
that soft, warm brown of the heart of a 
chestnut-bur. She was of merry tem- 
perament, quick to like or to dislike, and 
loyal (like her sister) to those she loved. 
Both girls possessed that uncommon gift 
in women, the perfect sense of justice. 
You never heard them gossiping about 
anybody ; and when a veranda conversa- 
tion drifted toward scandal, the Cave- 
naugh girls invariably drifted toward 
the farther end of the veranda. All the 
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men admired them; they were such good 
fellows. 

The mother of the girls was, as I have 
remarked, good-natured and amiable, 
inclined toward stoutness, and a willing 
listener to all that was going on. She 
considered it her bounden duty to keep 
informed as regarded the doings of -her 
intimate friends, but with total lack of 
malice. At this moment she occupied 
her favorite corner on the club veranda, 
and was engaged in animated tittle- 
tattle. She nodded and smiled at Car- 
rington. 

Norah was playing tennis. She waved 
her racket at the new arrival. Carring- 
ton was her beau-ideal. 

He hurried into the dressing-room 
and shortly returned in his golf flannels. 
He was a sturdy chap, not at all hand- 
some, but possessing a countenance full 
of strong lines. He inspired your trust 
and confidence, which is far better than 
inspiring your admiration. 

“TI am not going to play to-day,” said 
Kate, “‘so I’ll follow over the course and 
watch you play. I haven’t seen you fora 
whole week; and I can’t talk and play 
too,” smiling. 

“Forward, then!” cried Carrington, 
beckoning to his caddy. 

He played a nervous, fidgety game 
that afternoon. Every time he teed his 
ball the document spoke from his pocket 
with an ominous crackle. There was not 
one brilliant stroke to his credit. This 
puzzled the girl, for only-last week he 
had been runner-up in the annual tour- 
nament for crack amateurs. He made 
the ninth hole indifferently, then turned 
to the girl, smiling whimsically. 

“You are not playing up to your form 
to-day, John,” she observed. 

“IT admit it,” he replied, tossing his 
club to the caddy, who, well versed in 
worldly affairs, serenely shouldered the 
bag and made off toward the clubhouse. 
“My heart isn’t in the game, Kate. The 
fact is, I’m in a peck of trouble.” He 
determined to tell her at once. There 
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might not be another opportunity like 
this. 

“Why, John!” reproachfully. 

“Oh, it came only yesterday. I haven’t 
been hiding it. I’m in a kind of pocket, 
and can’t exactly see my way out. I 
want your advice; and you must be the 
jury and judge rolled into one.” 

They were standing on a hill, and far 
away they could see the pale line where 
the shimmering summer sea met the tur- 
quoise bowl of heaven. 

“Tell me what your difficulty is, John, 
and I will judge it the best I know how.” 

He never knew what a simple, beauti- 
ful name John was till it fell from the 
lips of this girl. Many called him Jack; 
but only his mother and this girl called 
him John. He motioned toward the 
sand-box, and they sat down. The other 
players were well scattered about, out of 
hearing. He made out his case skilfully 
enough, giving his plaintiff and defend- 
ant fictitious names. The thing grew so 
real to him, as he went on, that toward 
the end he rose to the dramatics. The 
girl listened, but with never a glance at 
him. Rather her gaze roved over the 
dancing gray waters and followed the 
lonely white sail that stood out to sea. 
And when he reached the climax, silence 
of some duration fell upon them. 

“Should this man be punished?” he 
asked at length. 

“He is guilty; he-has broken two 
laws, the civic and human. Oh, the poor 
people!” pathetically. “They are never 
at peace; the wolf harries them, and the 
jackal; they are robbed, beaten and 


spurned. They are like sheep, not know-’ 


ing how to fight. They arrest a man for 
his poverty; they applaud him for his 
greed. It is all very wrong.” 

The sail fell under the shadow of a 
cloud, and they both watched it till it 
flashed into the sunlight again. 

“A woman’s intuition is sometimes ab- 
normally keen. You are strong enough 
to fight such things without the advice 
of a woman. Is there not something 
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vital to me in all this? Is it not—is it 
not my father, John?” 


II 


Carrington faced her swiftly. He had 
not expected this. There was something 
in her handsome eyes that barred the 
way to subterfuge. The lie died unspok- 
en, and he dropped his gaze and began 
to dig up the turf with the toe of his 
shoe. 

“Is it my father, John?” 

“Yes. Oh, Kate,” with a despairing 
gesture, “I’m the most miserable fellow 
alive! To think that this should fall into 
my hands, of all hands in the world!” 

“Perhaps it is better so,” quietly. 
“Nothing is without purpose. It might 
have come to test your honesty. But you 
are sure, John; it is not guesswork?” 

“All the evidence is in my pocket. Say 
the word, and the wind shall carry it 
down to the sea. Say the word, heart o’ 
mine!” 

He made a quick movement toward 
his pocket, but she caught his arm. 

“Do nothing foolish or hasty, John. 
Tearing up the evidence would not undo 
what is done. Sooner or later murder 
will out. If my father is culpable, if in 
his thoughtless greed for money he has 
robbed the poor, he must be made to re- 
store what he has taken. I know my 
father; what he has done appears per- 
fectly legitimate to him. Can he be put 
in prison?” 

“It_all depends upon how well he de- 
fends himself,” evasively. 

She went on. “I have been dreading 
something like this; so it is no great sur- 
prise to me. He is money-mad, money- 
mad; and he hears, sees, thinks noth- 
ing but money. But it hurts, John; I am 
a proud woman. My grandfather—” 
Her lips shut suddenly. “Money!” with 
a passionate wave of the hand. “How I 
hate the name of it, the sound of it, the 
thought of it! I love my father,” with a 
defiant pride; “he has always been ten- 
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der and kind to me; and I should not be 
of his flesh and blood had I not the de- 
sire to shield and protect him.” 

“The remedy is simple and close at 
hand,” suggested Carrington gently. 

“If I permitted you to do this, I 
should destroy my faith in both of us. 
It would erect a barrier which would be 


insurmountable. That is not the way 
out.” 

“I have weighed all these things,” 
discouragedly. 


He took the document from his pocket 
and caught it in a way that indicated 
how easily it might be ripped into 
halves, the halves into quarters, the 
quarters into infinitesimal squares of 
meaningless letters. 

“Once more, shall I, Kate?” 

“No, John. That would only make 
our difficulties greater. But I do ask this 
one favor: put your evidence into the 
hands of a strange attorney ; have noth- 
-ing to do with the prosecution, for my 
sake.” 

“T must have the night to think it 
over. Most of my attacks are not herein 
written; I dared keep them only in my 
head.” 

“T am very unhappy,” said the girl. 

He took her hand and kissed it rever- 
ently. He longed to console her, but no 
words he had in mind seemed adequate. 

“Fore!” came lazily over the knoll. 
They were no longer alone. So together 
they wandered slowly back to the club- 
house. Tea was being served, and Car- 
rington drank his abstractedly. From 
time to time he joined the conversation, 
but without any heart. Some of the 
busier ladies whispered that it looked 
this time as though Kate had given the 
young man his congé. 

Kate was very unhappy; her father 
was not honest, and the man she loved 
had come into the knowledge of the fact. 
Ah, how quickly shadow can darken 
sunshine! 

“What did you make it in to-day, Mr. 
Carrington?” asked Norah. 
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“Make what?” he questioned absently. 

“The course, Mr. Goose! What did 
you think I meant?” 

“Oh,” lamely, “I niade a bad play at 
the beginning, and gave it up.” 

It took the young lawyer some time to 
dress for dinner that night. His usually 
direct mind vacillated between right and 
wrong, wrong and right; and he floated 
from one to the other like an unattached 
cork. He made a dozen annoying blun- 
ders in dressing. And when finally the 
pier-glass reflected an irreproachable 
and finished picture, he searched his 
cast-off vest for his growing Franken- 
stein and transferred it to the pocket of 
his coat. Frankenstein! Here was no 
story-Frankenstein; it was genuine, and 
was like to turn upon him at any moment 
and rend him. He shrugged and pro- 
ceeded down the stairs. There are solil- 
oquies that sometimes leave an unpleas- 
ant taste behind. So he pinned his faith 
to the banner of the late genial and 
hopeful Micawber: something might 
turn up for the benefit of all concerned. 

The hall and living-room at the Cave- 
naugh manor were one and the same. 
There were book-cases ranging along 
the walls, window-seats, a reading-table 
and an ancient chimney-seat. As Car- 
rington turned the first landing he 
stopped. 

“Father, I think it positively dreadful 
the way you treat poor grandpa.” This 
was Norah. 

There was a crackle of a newspaper. 

“Never mind, Norah, darling; your 

grandpa is used to it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 
It was the sight of the last speaker 
that brought Carrington to a stand. No- 
rah’s grandpa was no less a person than 
the shabbily dressed old man he had seen 
at the station that afternoon. What kind 
of a family skeleton in the closet was he 
that they kept him en camera? He 
coughed and went on. 

Norah was plucky, whole-hearted, 
frank and encouraging. 


“KATE, THE FACT IS, I'M IN A PECK OF TROUBLE” 


“Mr. Carrington,” she said immedi- 
ately, “this is my grandpa.” 

Carrington did not hesitate a moment, 
but smiled and thrust out his hand, 
which the other grasped with a ques- 
tioning air of diffidence. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said Carring- 
ton. 

Cavenaugh fils glanced over the top of 
his paper, scowled, and resumed his 
reading. Kate hadn’t come down yet, so 
she missed this scene. When she did ap- 
pear, there was no visible sign of any 
previous agitation. She and Norah were 
thoroughbreds. 


“Why, grandpa!” she cried, extend- 
ing her hand. 

The old man bowed over it and kissed 
it, and his action was lacking neither in 
grace nor gallantry. 

“IT happened to be down this way on 
business,” said the old man with a glance 
at his son, “and thought I’d drop in.” 

“Dinner is served,” said the splendid 
butler, as he slid back the doors to the 
dining-room. 

The old man lodéked about him ques- 
tioningly, and Norah slipped her arm 
through his. “You'll have to take me in, 
grandpa,” she laughed. 
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The old man’s eyes shone for a mo- 
ment, and he patted her hand. 

“T’m as proud as a king, Norah.” 

Now, Carrington could read between 
the lines. It was manifestly plain that 
grandpa was not welcome to Cavenaugh. 
But why? Mrs. Cavenaugh scarcely tol- 
erated him. While the girls scldom if 
ever spoke of him, it was evident that 
both held him in their affections. There 
were many strange things going on in 
the Cavenaugh manor; and Carrington 
entered the dining-room in a subdued 
state of mind. 

By degrees Norah succeeded in draw- 
ing the pariah out of himself. Carring- 
ton was soon listening to an amazing 
range of adventures. The old man had 
seen Cuba in the filibusters’ time, he had 
fought the Canadian constabulary as a 
fenian, he had been a sailor, and had 


touched the shores of many strange: 


lands. Grandpa Cavenaugh was any- 
thing but illiterate. Quite often there 
was a flash of wit, a well-turned phrase, 
a quotation. He had, besides, a compre- 
hensive grasp of the politics of all coun- 
tries. 

Carrington saw at once that his half- 
formed opinion was a house of cards. 
There was no reason in the world why 
they should be ashamed of him, shunt 
him off into the side-track of obscurity, 
and begrudge him a plate at the table. 
Carrington realized that he was very 
close to some peculiar mystery, and that 
the old man’s bitterest enemy was his 
son. 

Throughout the meal the millionaire 
preserved a repelling silence. From time 
to time, when there was laughter, he 
scowled. Once or twice Mrs. Cavenaugh 
essayed to pass an observation across the 
table to him, but a curt nod was all she 
received for her pains. Presently Cave- 
naugh dropped his knife on his plate, 
and the pariah retreated meekly into his 
shell. In fact, he looked frightened, as 
if the thought had come to him that he 
had made an irreparable blunder in 
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warming under his 
smiles. 

“Carrington,” said Midas, balling his 
napkin and tossing it on the table, “your 
particular branch is corporation law, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes. The firm has some reputation 
in that branch.” Carrington glanced. 
curiously at his host. What was coming 
now? Was it possible that Cavenaugh 
had in some way learned of his discov- 
eries and was about to placate him? 

“T believe you handled successfully 
the D. & M. railroad deal?” 

_“We won in three courts.” 

“Well,” continued Cavenaugh, “I’ve 
been thinking of you to-day. The P. & 
O. counsel has had to give up on account 
of poor health, and Matthewson spoke to 
me yesterday, asking if I knew a man 
who could fill his place. It pays seven- 
teen thousand dollars the year.” He 
paused as if to let this magnificent salary 
sink into the deepest crevice of Carring- 
ton’s soul. “What would you say to a 
permanent berth like that?” Cavenaugh 
positively beamed. 

Kate stared at her father i in astonish- 
ment. Was it possible that he was begin- 
ning to look favorably upon Carrington? 
Her glance traveled to Carrington. His 
expression she found puzzling. 

“Seventeen thousand!” murmured the 
pariah, rubbing his hands, while his eyes 
sparkled. 

Carrington deliberated for a space. 
He was hard put. He did not want to 
refuse this peace-offering, but nothing 
would make him accept it. 

“This is very fine of you. Two years 
ago I should have jumped at the chance. 
But my agreement with my partner 
makes it impossible. I can not honestly 
break my contract within five years.” 
He waited for the storm to burst, for 
Cavenaugh was not a patient man. 

“Are you mad?” whispered Kate. A 
flush of anger swept over her at the 
thought of Carrington lightly casting 
aside this evident olive-branch. 


grandchildren’s 
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“Would you have me accept it?” he 
returned, in a whisper lower than hers. 

She paled. “I had forgotten.” 

The dinner came to its end, and every- 
body rose gratefully, for there seemed to 
be something tense in the air. 

“Seventeen thousand honest dollars!” 
murmured the pariah, tagging along at 
the millionaire’s heels. 


Carrington threw him a swift pene- 


trating glance; but the old man was 
looking ecstatically at the tinted angels 
on the ceiling. The old man might be 
perfectly guileless; but. Carrington 
scented the faintly bitter aroma of irony. 

Just before the carriage arrived to 
convey Carrington and the ladies to the 
club dance, grandpa appeared, hat in 
hand and a humble smile on his face. It 
was a very attractive face, weather- 
beaten though it was, penciled by the on- 
set of seventy years. 

“You are not going, are you, grand- 
pa?” asked Norah. 

“Yes, my child. I should be very 
lonesome here alone with your estimable 
father. I’ll drop in to-morrow for Sun- 
day dinner; that is, if you are not going 
to have company. I am glad that I met 
you, Mr. Carrington.” 

“Poor old grandpa!” sighed Norah 
when the door closed upon him. “He has 
the ridiculous idea that he isn’t wanted.” 

Nobody pursued the subject and No- 
rah began to preen herself. 

An idea came to Carrington. He 
wanted to be rid of his document. He 
spoke to Kate, who nodded comprehend- 
ingly. She led him into the dining- 
room. In one corner, protected by a low 
screen, was a small safe. This she threw 
open, and Carrington put the envelope 
into one of the pigeon-holes. The safe 
was absolutely empty, a fact which puz- 
zled him nota little. 

“We seldom use this,” said the girl, 
reading the vague unspoken question in 
his eyes. “The jewel safe is upstairs in 
my room.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least,” he re- 
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plied, smiling, ‘“‘so long as I may safely 
rid myself of these obnoxious papers. 
And if you do not mind, I’ll leave them 
there till Monday morning. I’ve thought 
it all out, Kate. A man’s only human, 
after all. I could never prosecute the 
case myself; I’d be thinking of you and 
the bread I have eaten. I'll turn the 
matter over to Challoner, and let him do 
as he thinks best. Of course, I shall be 
called as a witness when the case comes 
up in court, if it ever does.” 

She did not reply, but shut the door of 
the safe and rose from her knees. 

The south side of the dining-room was 
made up of long colonial windows that 
opened directly upon the lawn. They 
were more like doors than windows. She 
locked each one carefully and drew the 
curtain. 

“Norah is probably growing impa- 
tient for us,” she said. 

With an indescribable impulse he sud- 
denly drew her into his arms and kissed 
her. It might be the last he could ever 
claim. 

“John!” she murmured, gently disen- 
gaging herself. 

“I love you,” he said, “and I could 


. not help it. Everything looks so dark.” 


The clock in the hall chimed the quar- 
ter hour after eleven. Cavenaugh was in 
his den. His desk was littered with sheets 
of paper, upon which were formidable 
columns of figures and dollar signs. He 
sat back in his chair and listened. He 
thought he heard a door or window 
close ; he wasn’t certain. It was probably 
one of the servants. He bit off the end 
of a fresh cigar and resumed his work. 
Let the young people play golf, if they 
wanted to, and dance and frivol away 
the precious hours; they would never 
know the joy of seeing one become two, 
two become four, and so on, till the add- 
ing grew into the ransoms of many 
kings. Ay, this was to live. Oh, the beau- 
tiful numerals! Brigade after brigade, 
corps after corps, they marched at a sign 


from him; an army greater than that of 
kings. To sit in a little room, as in a 
puppet-booth, and juggle the policies of 
the nations! Yes, Kate should have a 
duke and Norah a prince; he would 
show them all some day. Recollecting 
Carrington, he frowned. Did the fellow 
know anything, that he felt the power 
to refuse an offer such as he had made at 
the supper table? Bah! It would be like 
crushing some insect. He determined 
that this should be Carrington’s last 
visit. His pen moved once more, and 
presently he became lost in his dreams 
of calculation. 

But Cavenaugh’s ears had not de- 
ceived him, however, for he had heard 
the sound of a closing window. A win- 
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“WHAT’S THE TROUBLE?” HE ASKED, EYING CARRINGTON SUSPICIOUSLY 


dow had been closed, but none of the 
servants had been at hand. 

At precisely eleven a man came swift- 
ly but cautiously across the lawn. When 
he reached the long windows of the din- 
ing-room he paused, but not irresolutely. 
There was a sharp rasping sound, fol- 
lowed by the uncertain glare that makes 
the light of a dark-lantern separate and 
individual, and a window swung noise- 
lessly inward. The room was in total 
darkness. The man wore a short mask, 
a soft felt hat well down qver his eyes. 
He cupped his hand to his ear and 
strained to catch any sound. Silence. 
Then he dropped behind the screen, con- 
sulted a slip of paper by the light of his 
lantern, and with a few quick turns of 
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the combination-knob opened the door 
of the safe. He extracted the envelope 
and thrust it into his pocket, without so 
much as a glance at its contents. In mak- 
ing his exit, the window stuck on the sill. 
In pressing it the lock snapped loudly. 
This was the sound Cavenaugh heard. 
The burglar ran lightly across the lawn 
‘and disappeared beyond the hedges. 
And none too soon. , 
. The Cavenaugh drag rolled over the 
hill and went clattering up to the porte 
cochére. 

On the way home Carrington, his 
mind still wavering between this expedi- 
ent and that, decided that, after all, he 
would take charge of the papers him- 
self. It didn’t seem quite fair that Cave- 
naugh’s safe should protect his ultimate 
disgrace. So, upon entering the house, 
he confided his desire to Kate, who 
threw aside her wraps and led him into 
the dining-room. She had her own rea- 
sons for wishing the papers out of the 
safe. She turned on the lights and 
twirled the combination-knob. At this 
moment Norah came in. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Mr. Carrington left some valuable 
papers in the safe, and he wants them.” 

“Papers?” Norah murmured. 

Kate opened the door. She sprang to 
her feet in terror and dismay. . E 

“What is it?” cried Carrington, who 
saw by her expression that something 
extraordinary had happened. 

“They—it is not there!” 

Norah sat down and hid her face on 
her arms. 

Carrington rushed over to the safe, 
stooped and made a hasty examination. 
It had been opened by some one who 
knew the combination! He stood up, a 
cold chill wrinkling his spine. He saw 
it all distinctly. Cavenaugh knew. He 
had known all along. Cavenaugh had 
overheard him speak to Kate, and had 
opened the safe after their departure for 
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the club. It was all very cleverly done. 
He knew that Kate was utterly blame- 
less. Then it dawned upon him that they 
appeared as though they accepted the 
catastrophe as not wholly unexpected! 
To what did this labyrinth lead? 

A rattle of the curtain-rings wheeled 
them about. They beheld Cavenaugh 
himself standing in the doorway. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked, eying 
Carrington suspiciously. 

Carrington answered him icily. “TI 
left some legal documents of great value 
in this safe; they are no longer there.” 

Cavenaugh’s jaw dropped. He stared 
at Kate, then at Norah. If ever there 
was written on a face unfeigned dismay 
and astonishment, it was on the mil- 
lionaire’s. A moment before Carrington 
would have sworn that he was guilty; 
now he knew not what to believe. There 
had certainly been a burglar; but who 
was he? 

“Mr. Carrington,” said Cavenaugh, 
pulling himself together with an effort, 
“you need have no worry whatever. I 
will undertake to restore your docu- 
ments. I offer you no explanations.” He 
left them abruptly. 

The young lawyer concluded to grope 
no longer. Somebody else would have to 
lead him out of this labyrinthine maze. 
All at once there came to him a sense of 
infinite relief. Providence had kindly 
taken the matter out of his hands. 

“Never mind, Kate,’ he said. “For 
my part, I should be entirely satisfied if 
I never saw the miserable thing again.” 

“Father will find it for you.” Her 
eyes were dim with tears of shame. 

“What is it, girl?” 

“Nothing that I can explain to you, 
John. Good night.” 

When he had gone to his room, Norah 
turned to her sister and sobbed: 

“Oh, Kate!” 

“What is the matter, child?” 

“TI told grandpa the combination !” 
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THE DISCIPLE OF A DESERTER 
By HARRIET GAYLORD 


Author of ‘A Gordian Knot,” ete. 


OR all Gordon Crawford knew, it 

was merely a matter of chance that 
he and Mr. Hobart, the cashier, were 
leaving the bank at the same hour on 
Thursday afternoon. 

“How is this, Crawford?” said the 
older man. “You're late.” 

“And all because a seven-cent differ- 
ence in my cash floored me!” Crawford 
usually enjoyed his mistakes. He had 
the enviable faculty of living on both 
sides of the footlights. 

“Come home with me, won’t you?” 
said Mr. Hobart, signaling a cab. “We 
have postponed knowing each other too 
long. You haven’t anything else on 
hand, I hope?” 

“Not a thing, thank you.” 

As they sped up the avenue, Mr. Ho- 
bart turned suddenly to the young man. 

“Do you know you have been a great 
help to me in the bank?” he asked. ‘““‘We 
haven’t seen much of each other, but I 
have always felt we were friends.” 

Crawford flushed with pleasure as he 
answered : 

“It is I who should say that, only your 
friendship has been active. I suspect 
that I owed my last promotion to you. 
Am I right?” 

“As receiving teller? You are unjust 
to your abilities. I prophesy that you 
will need no friendly voice to raise you 
some day to the highest offices the bank 
affords. You are made of the stuff that 
succeeds.” 

Such words were good to hear, doubly 
so from Warren Hobart. As Crawford 
looked into the frank blue eyes, he real- 
ized why this man was a favorite with 
all women and most men. Tall, portly, 
distinguished, his rather deliberate man- 
ner was a curious mixture of shrewd ret- 
icence and impulsive frankness. Those 


who yielded to the spell of his bonxhomie, 
realized afterward with a shock that 
self-revelation had been peculiarly one- 
sided. He was not an easy man to know, 
but if one did not wish to like him, and, 
in spite of his reserve, to trust him, one 
must not venture within the charmed 
circle of his magnetic personality. 

“What is success, Mr. Hobart?” asked 
Crawford, smiling to cover the awk- 
wardness he felt at this unexpected 
praise. ‘How does it feel ?” 

“Tf I attempted to answer that ques- 
tion, you might well mistrust my esti- 
mate,” replied Hobart, a whimsical ex- 
pression playing about his mouth. “It 
is only the limited and the ignorant who 
throw bouquets at themselves because 
they have attained. The men who are 
worth while are chasing something be- 
yond to the end of the race. If I hada 
suspicion that I didn’t belong among 
them, do you think I’d betray myself? I 
want you to think well of me.” 

“This will sound very boyish, Mr. 
Hobart, but from the day I entered the 
bank I have wanted to be like you. To 
be what you are, seems to me success.” 

The other man suddenly sobered and 
into his eyes flashed a strange, almost 
haunted look, which Crawford never 
forgot. 

“My boy,” came the answer, “take no 
man for your model. I would save you 
from any such mistake. Believe me, the 
sense of having at all times done one’s 
best is the only thing that counts. It is 
what makes high souls, and I have list- 
ened to the other voices. To you I may 
seem one of the men at the guns, but I 
am really a deserter. If I’m to inspire 
you, let it be as a warning, not as an ex- 
ample. Don’t capitulate. If you can be 
fine and rare—and I know you can— 
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don’t fail to be. 
lives.” 

Not to err at the moment of a gener- 
ous soul’s voluntary humiliation must 
atone for innumerable lesser mistakes. 
Gordon Crawford spoke on the instant: 

“Thank you. You are a true friend 
and I shall not forget your goodness in 
showing me wherein success lies.” 

“Always a little beyond, and many 
a slip on the path,” answered Hobart. 
“But here we are at my quarters.” 

On the top floor of a large apartment 
hotel with a magnificent outlook over 
the park, Crawford was introduced to 
the household gods of the prosperous 
New York bachelor. The reception 
room was bizarre and splendid with a 
multiplicity of bronzes, paintings, rare 
porcelains, richly jeweled oddities, and 
tapestries that a king might envy. ‘The 
young man had dreamed of nothing so 
choice. His clear-cut, vigorous face 
lighted with one of his irresistible smiles 
when the Japanese servant had with- 
drawn, and they were puffing away com- 
fortably in easy chairs. 

“Do we amuse you?” smiled Mr. Ho- 
bart in turn. 

“Immensely! I was wondering if a 
ten-dollar hall bedroom in the West 
Forties could end in this!” 

“Oh, yes, easily. That is a palatial be- 
ginning. Mine was in a grocery store at 
four dollars a week. You, on the con- 
trary, had every early advantage, I un- 
derstand, and the present is only a mis- 
fortune of war. Am I right?” 

“Oh, in a way.” Gordon Crawford’s 
six feet of sturdy, dark manhood unmis- 
takably breathed familiarity with the 
amenities of life. “Everything was 
smooth sailing till the winter after my 
graduation from Harvard. Then I was 
called home from Italy and the joys of a 
loafer and set to work. My father had 
died insolvent.” 

“I remember. 
friend, I believe.” 

“Yes, or I fancy they wouldn’t have 
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found my education sufficiently practical 
to have taken me in at the bank. It re- 
ally hadn’t occurred to me that I should 
ever need to think of bread and butter, 
and sometimes almost forget the taste of 
cigars and cognac.” A sweep of the 
hand toward the inlaid glasses and 
dusky havanas on the table at his side 
was eloquent. 

“It is only through abstinence that 
one acquires the ‘daintier sense,’ I be- 
lieve.” Mr. Hobart spoken absentmind- 
edly, toying with his glass meanwhile. 
Then he looked keenly at Crawford. 
“Are you always cheerful or is it a pose? 
I have never once seen you moping.” 

“Oh, I’m fairly content except when I 
hear from my mother and realize how 
little I can do to help her financially. If 
she weren’t wholly reasonable and pa- 
tient, it wouldn’t be so bad. But I am 
boring you with personal affairs.” 

“Not at all. I am intensely interested. 
Will you have Scotch or cognac? Do re- 
fresh your memory generously from 
those bottles. Where is your mother?” 

“She lives with my invalid aunt in the 
suburbs of Albany. They own a home 
together. We have a few rather good 
pictures there, Mr. Hobart. I should 
like you to see them.” 

Art was plainly Warren Hobart’s 
hobby. 

“You are a connoisseur?” he asked. 
“Would you like to look at one or two of 
my treasures?” 

“Indeed I should,” answered Craw- 
ford. “If you had realized the strength 
of my desire, you would have given mea 
certificate of self-restraint some mo- 
ments ago.”’ , 

Hobart laughed as he arose. 

“Let us yield to dissipation! Just 
come here, won’t you, and look at this. 
Very good critics assure me that it is a 
Velasquez. I picked it up in the home of 
a sefiora who was kind to me in Ronda. 
It had been in her family for genera- 
tions, and I have always fancied it was 
an early study for ‘The Surrender of 
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Breda.’ It can’t be a copy. That horse 
must have fed in the court stables, and 
the faces are real Velasquez types. Do 
you know him well?” 

“Fairly, though I have never been in 
Spain.” 

As Hobart kindled, his reticence 
passed. With boyish eagerness he di- 
lated on the merits of a Perroneau, a 
Teniers, a Francia, a Watteau, and a 
Jordaens. At last a Romney head in- 
volved them in an animated discussion 
of portraiture. 

“There is only one other Eighteenth 
Century portrait-painter that I like bet- 
ter,” said Hobart finally. ‘(Do you know 
Hoppner at all?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“Then I must introduce you to my 
holy of holies. The vulgar herd pause 
outside.” 

A quaint Gobelin tapestry of the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromache gave 
way at a touch. Crawford, who had ex- 
pected to enter an ornate shrine, caught 
his breath with surprise; then turned to 
his host just late enough to disguise suc- 
cessfully the fact of having seen him 
turn a large silver photograph frame 
face downward on a chest of drawers. 
This, with two chairs and a brass bed- 
stead, formed the furniture of a bare- 
floored, white and gold sleeping-room, 
whose only decoration was a painting 
hanging on the wall at the foot of the 
bed. 

“How many men are you, Mr. Ho- 
bart?” he asked. “Evidently a good 
whole monk was spoiled when half of 
you became a sybarite.” 

“Merely microbe mania, my dear en- 
thusiast. And anything beyond bare ne- 
cessities would cheapen face to face with 
the Hoppner.” 

Crawford stepped in front of the pic- 
ture, and his heart gave a sudden leap. 
Flashing a glance at the face of his host, 
he found there only keen artistic sensi- 
bility. The woman was painted in pro- 
file. Masses of dark hair confined care- 
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lessly by a golden band were coiled high 
upon the head, but loose, curling locks 
fell over ear, neck, and shoulder. The 
face, slightly elongated, was patrician in 
the extreme; the forehead and nose Gre- 
cian, the mouth perfect in its curves, the 
chin strong. The dark eyes bespoke lan- 
guor and smoldering fire. Soft mull en- 
circled a slender throat, poised proudly 
above a bodice of the reign of George 
the Third. It was the portrait of a wom- 
an of transcendent beauty; it was more- 
over a speaking presentment of the 
woman enshrined in Crawford’s heart— 
Judith Van Deusen. 

The silence grew oppressive. With a 
start he looked at Hobart, and in the 
sudden glance surprised the man’s soul. 
He turned away, stunned by what he 
had read. Then his resolution was taken. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way. “And what a striking 
portrait of Miss Van Deusen!” 

Betrayal was no longer on Hobart’s 
face. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” he said. 
one of reincarnation.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“My importer unearthed it in a 
Cheapside pawnbroker’s shop two years 
ago, and he always gives me first choice 
of his discoveries. He would exhibit it, 
however, and this caused a rupture be- 
tween Mr. Van Deusen and me. You 
know him?” 

“As a poor devil of a bank clerk may. 
I knew them in Switzerland and we 
traveled together in Italy. Then came 
the deluge. Afterward Miss Van Deu- 
sen, with sweet charity, threw out a so- 
cial rope to me. Her. father, I think, con- 
siders me quite as harmless as her tailor 
or florist.” 

Hobart laughed. 

“Poor old Peter! He has rather a mis- 
erable life counting his dollars and re- 
minding himself he must be proud. 
When he discovered this portrait, he 
shattered the tenth commandment la- 
mentably. Finding I appeared to have 
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a soul above financial considerations, he 
played his trump card by inviting me to 
dinner a few times, where he acted the 
democratic host with elephantine grace. 
I understood, when he began leaving me 
alone with Miss Van Deusen. She is as 
direct as he is circuitous, you know. Of 
course, I immediately surrendered. She 
was then good enough to withdraw her 
opposition to my 
retaining the por- 
trait, but her father 
never forgave my 
obduracy and or- 
dered his servants 
not to admit me in 
future.’’ 

Crawford said 
nothing. He was 
trying to see the 
picture in the light 
of an astounding 
revelation. So grad- 
ual had been _ its 
growth, that he had 
not realized the 
strength of his affec- 
tion for this man 
until forced to bal- 
ance it over against 
the love of woman. 
At last he turned. 

“T feel as if I 
were standing at 
your side on the 
summit of the Mat- 
terhorn,’’ he said 
simply, ‘‘and Miss 
Van Deusen were 
with us. I'll say 
good-by now and 
leave you two alone on the height.”’ 

Hobart, struck by a sudden suspicion, 
flashed penetrating eyes on the young 
man’s face. 

“There is no sting in your departure? 
It is not your choice that I should be the 
one to descend?” 

“Neither mine nor hers, I am sure. 
And it is she who counts.” 
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Warren Hobart’s face was suddenly 
luminous. 

“My dear young friend,” he said, as 
they walked to the door; ‘‘my one regret 
is that I have waited till now to know 
you well. Always remember that. You 
are so entire. It would terrify me to live 
with you—to try and live up to your 
faith. Just one word of advice, if I may 
venture. Don’t use 
a sledgehammer to 
break your eggs. 
It’s beautiful of you 
—but then there are 
the eggs, you see. 
Must you go?”’ 

Crawford smiled: 

‘*Thank you, yes. 
You have given me 
much to remember. 
Thank you again 
for all.’’ 

Once, when Gor- 
don Crawford was a 
boy, his horse had 
taken a bad cropper 
in the hunt, break- 
ing his foreleg. He 
loved that horse like 
a brother; no one 
else had ever ridden 
him. There was no 
time to summon 
help, for the crea- 
ture was in agony. 
Choking down a 
sob, he drew his re- 
volver and pressed 
it to the forehead. 
The poor beast’s 
eyes sought his as 
if in mute appeal to be forgiven for 
his failure and for causing his master 
pain. Warren Hobart clasped Craw- 
ford’s hand warmly, even lingeringly, as 
they parted, and the look in his eyes 
tugged at a buried recollection. It was 
an hour later before past and present 
were suddenly linked together, and 
Crawford realized, with a shock of in- 
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credulous wonder, that the expression 
which had haunted his dreams for years 
in the eyes of a brute, he had seen once 
again in the eyes of a man. 

That evening he sat alone in his room. 
He had found a letter from his mother, 
never an alarmist, saying she had kept 
back the knowledge that unless five 
thousand dollars were forthcoming, she 
would lose her home. He knew of no 
way in which he could secure the money. 
There were also bills which he was una- 
ble to mect, for cabs, for flowers, for 
books with rare bindings—only a por- 
tion of the tribute he had paid to the 
woman who had tried to keep him in the 
social set where by birth he belonged. 
He was very young, and the world had 
seemed a small offering to lay at her 
feet. Only in his wildest dreams, at 
some moment when her exquisite sim- 
plicity had caused him to forget the dis- 
tance between them, had he thought of 
winning her. She was not like her fa- 
ther. Her position, her money, her 
beauty, her brains, she took for granted, 
heartily and healthily, and then, in all 
sincerity forgot; but Crawford gauged 
the power of convention and heredity 
too justly to fancy that a man who 
worked for his living could be regarded 
in the light of a matrimonial possibility. 

It had been miserable to linger on the 
threshold, not daring to enter and close 
the door. To-day he had closed it be- 
hind him and passed outside and away. 
Even his faint hope he had resigned to 
a man whose eyes had cried unworthi- 
ness, whose words had attested it, but in 
whom every instinct forced him to be- 
lieve. But so great a prize—Judith! 
Judith! 

It was after midnight when Gordon 
Crawford raised his head from the table 
where it had lain, buried in his arms. His 
was the face of one who has conquered. 

Except for a nod and smile, and a few 
directions in regard to a deposit, Craw- 
ford saw nothing of his friend on Fri- 
day. On Saturday, at the opening hour, 
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he noticed that Mr. Hobart was not at 
his desk—a most unusual circumstance. 
Later in the morning there seemed to be 
an unwonted commotion centering about 
the office of Mr. Chatfield, the president. 
At once, with sharpened intuition, Craw- 
ford feared Mr. Hobart might be ill, un- 
til he saw Mr. Chatfield and Mr. Thay- 
er, the first assistant cashier, with the 
bank detective, pass through to the 
vaults. Shortly after, the detective left 
the bank, and presently two of the di- 
rectors entered, and with the vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Thayer were closeted with 
Mr. Chatficld until the detective’s re- 
turn. Several men passed in and out, and 
then a summons came for Crawford. 

If the irregular occurrences of the 
morning had not augured momentous 
disturbance, Crawford must have read it 
on the faces of the men before whom he 
stood. For a moment he feared he him- 
self was the quarry whom they drove to 
bay, and wondered who had accused 
him falsely. But Mr. Chatfield said: 

“T understand you left the bank with 
Mr. Hobart on Thursday in a cab. Have 
you any objection to informing us where 
you went with him?” 

“Certainly not. We drove immediate- 
ly to his hotel, where I remained per- 
haps an hour and a half.” 

“Were you in the habit of visiting him 
there?” 

“No, sir. This was the first time.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Crawford, but this 
is very grave business. Have you any 
objection to relating to us the trend of 
your conversation that day?” 

Crawford hesitated, and was con- 
scious that the two directors exchanged 
glances. Mr. Chatfield’s eyes did not 
leave the young man’s face until he an- 
swered clearly: 

“The conversation was purely of a 
personal character. Mr. Hobart showed 
me many of his art treasures, and in the 
main we spoke of those.” 

“Did he give you any indication that 
he contemplated leaving the bank?” 
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“Leaving the bank!” Crawford’s sur- 
prise rang genuine. “Not the least in 
the world!” 

“Then you did not know that Mr. Ho- 
bart intended to sail for London on the 
Mesaba at nine o'clock this morning, and 
is now on the high seas?” 

“T did not.” There was grim denial 
in his voice, grim denial in his heart, for 
he felt that his absent friend was as- 
sailed. 

“Did he say nothing whatever to give 
you a clue in the light of what Mr. Chat- 
field has just told you?” broke in one of 
the directors. 

Crawford thought before he an- 
swered, then spoke in a low tone: 

“T hope you will believe me. I have 
always admired Mr. Hobart from across 
the gulf between us. I rather boyishly 
expressed this admiration. He seemed 
hurt and in a vague way declared him- 
self unworthy. I did not believe him 
against himself, and left him with my 
admiration increased to reverence by the 
humility of a high-minded man. That 
is the whole story of the interview.” 

Mr. Chatfield looked suddenly old 
and broken. 

“T do believe you,” he said gently. “TI 
recognize that mood in Mr. Hobart. If 
he was as a father to you, he has been as 
asonto me. Gentlemen, for eight years 
he has worked at my side, and I would 
have staked my life on his integrity and 
honor. But that is past. Mr. Crawford, 
I think that is all for the present. Thank 
you.” 

It was nearly noon when Crawford 
returned to his desk, but he remained an 
hour or two after the bank was closed, 
trying, with stunned brain to straighten 
his accounts. When he left, newsboys 
were calling the afternoon extras. Print- 
ed in enormous type across the top he 
read the words: 

“Flight of Bank Official.” 

With a shudder, he bought a paper 
and ran through the columns. They 
knew so much more of Hobart’s career 
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than those who had known him well for 
years! It was all there, even to a dis- 
torted picture of the room in which he 
had received Crawford. He had left his 
hotel the night before in a cab, and had 
been traced to the wharf of the steamer, 
where a man answering his description 
had booked as ‘‘George Warren, Chi- 
cago.” The choice of a slow ship and 
the little effort he had made to cover his 
flight, indicated mental disturbance, es- 
pecially in view of the authoritative 
statement of the bank officials that Ho- 
bart’s books were absolutely correct. 

“Thank God for that!” Crawford ex- 

claimed aloud as he walked up the ave- 
nue. 
' What could he do? There was no 
probability of securing further informa- 
tion at Hobart’s hotel. He had been ob- 
stinately trying to down the thought of 
the one person who might hold the clue 
—the only one. Now he faced it. Judith 
Van Deusen knew, but unless she opened 
her lips, his were scaled. He dared not 
seck her. Then he stopped as if shot, 
only resuming his quick pace as he 
caught the curious glances of the gaily 
attired Fifth Avenue throng. 

Could it be she had gone with Hobart, 
forced to the step by her father’s opposi- 
tion? To win her, a greater than War- 
ren Hobart might well count it all joy to 
run every risk compatible with honor, for 
without honor Crawford knew no man 
could hold her love. Was it the anticipa- 
tion of this secret flight and the com- 
punction of knowing that in following 
his fortunes Judith Van Deusen must re- 
nounce material luxury and social prom- 
inence, which had stung him to those 
vague self-accusations? Those words 
had surely been uttered as a plea for 
understanding when this blow should 
fall—and as a warning. Call at her 
house, Crawford dared not, for if he 
were wrong in the supposition, he above 
all men should hold aloof till she sum- 
moned him to her. Judith Van Deusen 
of her own free will had left that Hopp- 
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ner portrait with Warren Hobart. It 
was without doubt her photograph he 
had so carefully concealed. Plainly, for 
Crawford there was nothing but the 
hardest duty in life—to wait. 

So he did; walking for hours in the 
park that afternoon; wrestling with the 
mystery through the night and the Sun- 
day; searching the papers in vain for 
further information, and going to the 
bank on Monday with every nerve acute. 
It was characteristic of his entirety that 
his faith in his friend never swerved. 

Except for a subdued excitement 
among the employés of the bank, mat- 
ters seemed to be assuming their normal 
course, when, at eleven, a policeman en- 
tered and was taken to Mr. Chatfield. 
Almost immediately the second assistant 
cashier left with the officer, returning an 


hour later with a face white and drawn. 
One by one different men were sum- 
moned, and at last Crawford’s turn 
came. 

Mr. Chatfield looked ten years older 
than when he had seen him last. 

“Mr. Crawford,” he said, ‘our friend 
Mr. Hobart did not sail for Europe after 
all. He shot himself through the heart 
in a lower east side hotel at daybreak 
this morning.” 

“My God!” Crawford was forced to 
clutch the back of a chair before he 


could get a grip on himself. “Why?” 
he stammered. 
“Only his Maker knows. He care- 


fully destroyed every trace of his iden- 
tity, but one of the policemen who 
chanced to be called had been the re- 
cipient of one of his many kindnesses, 
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and he broke down utterly when he rec- 
ognized Hobart. We have completed 
the identification. I want to tell you” 
—here Mr. Chatfield turned away for a 
moment. Then with an effort he con- 
tinued: 

“T want to tell you how they found 
him. He was sitting by a table, his head 
plunged forward on his breast, a smile 
on his lips. The left hand had done the 
hateful act. The other held the pen with 
which he had scrawled weakly on a 
sheet of paper the one word, ‘Finis,’ fol- 
lowed by a long trailing dash and inter- 
rogation point.” 

Crawford resolutely gulped down the 
sobs rising in his throat. - 

“*T shall find time, Cassius, I shall 
find time,’”’ he kept repeating to him- 
self. He owed this restraint to Mr. 
Chatfield, who was on the verge of 
breaking down. 

“Thank you, sir, for telling me,” he 
said brokenly. “May I have the ad- 
dress ?” 

“The coroner has finished his duties 
and they have taken him to an under- 
taker’s establishment. I shall see to the 
rest. He had no relatives.” As he spoke 
he wrote the address on a card and 
passed it to Crawford. 

“Mr. Chatfield,” said the young man 
hesitatingly, “the accounts were all 
straight, were they not?” 

“TI am glad to say the books are per- 
fectly accurate. I will, however, tell you 
in confidence that a large sum of money 
is missing from the safe. It would seem 
that some sudden need drove him to ap- 
propriate the funds, and we may yet find 
he has made restitution. My relations to 
Mr. Hobart were such that I feel sure he 
would have counted on my protecting 
him in every possible way so long as 
there was a reasonable hope of his re- 
storing the money. All the more, I must 
protect his memory and the standing of 
the bank. The world knows too much as 
it is. The afternoon papers are full of 
theorics, but no sufficient motive can be 
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found for flight or suicide. My own 
feeling is that some secret sorrow drove 
Mr. Hobart insane.” 

“Beyond doubt, or he would have 
stood by the guns to the last. He was 
not a coward.” As Crawford said this, 
he remembered that the man_ himself 
had spoken otherwise, and he had not 
believed him. 

“Only his heart knew its bitterness,” 
replied Mr. Chatfield. “We know his 
worth.” 

He bowed to the young man, and the 
interview was endcd. 

An hour later Crawford received a 
note by special messenger. It read: 


“Dear Mr. Crawford: 

I am going to ask a great favor of 
you. Will you let me pick you up at 
the Vanderbilt Avenue entrance of the 
Grand Central Station at four o’clock? 

I shall be in a cab. 

Yours sincerely, 
JupitH Van DEUSEN.” 


The writing was wholly unlike her 
usual firm upright hand. He wrote a 
hurried answer, placing himself entirely 
at her service; afterward, he found it 
possible to count money and record de- 
posits automatically, with every percep- 
tion blunted. 

He had not long to wait, but -he would 
not have recognized her, had she not 
leaned forward and bowed. She was in 
black and heavily veiled. 

“Where to?’ asked the driver, as 
Crawford was about to step inside. 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“T want you to take me to see Mr. 
Hobart,” she said in a whisper. “I 
want you to arrange so that no one in 
the world will know I went.” 

He referred to the card Mr. Chatfield 
had given him; then gave the man a 
number in the street above that in which 
the undertaker’s shop was _ located. 
When he took his place at her side, she 
gave him her hand, saying only: 
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“Thank you.” 

“You honor me beyond all words, 
Miss Van Deusen,” he answered. 

She spoke with an effort, and with a 
note in her voice which tugged at his 
rigid self-control. 

“T can’t talk about it yet. If you will 
come to see me to-morrow evening, I 
will explain everything, By that time 
it will be a comfort to speak. A little 
boy—thrust that extra before me—as I 
stepped out of my carriage—this noon 
—and I haven’t recovered—from the 
shock.” 

“There is no need to explain, Miss 
Van Deusen. I loved Mr. Hobart as if 
he were an elder brother.” 

He heard her draw a quick breath. 

“T am so glad,” she whispered. 

They were silent until the cab stopped 
in a side street off Third Avenue. 

“T told the man to come here,” he 
said. “It is a safe place to leave you 
while I go around to the undertaker’s. 
There will be reporters about, and I 
want to see if we can not get you in by 
some private way.” 

When he returned a few minutes 
later, he had judiciously. invested a 
week’s salary. A workingman accom- 
panied him. 

“If you will go with this man,” he 
said, “I will be with you immediately.” 
Ordering the driver to wait, he hurried 
around to the front entrance of the es- 
tablishment and met Miss Van Deusen 
as the man piloted her through the back- 
yard. 

“It is all right,” he said. ‘No one 
will disturb you. He is in this room— 
alone.” 

She put out her hand to restrain him 
as he started to open the door—then 
clung to his arm like a child. 

“I’m afraid,” she whispered; ‘come 
with me. Oh, I’m afraid.” 

They entered together; they saw their 
friend. On his white face rested a smile 
of infinite peace, and for the moment 
Death was robbed of his terrors. 
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Suddenly Judith sank on her knees, 
her forehead pressed to the dead man’s 
hand, and sobbed as she had not sobbed 
since she was a child. 

“It is all my fault! my fault!’ she 
moaned. ‘‘My God, how can I bear it?” 

Gordon Crawford stood at her side in 
silence, knowing no words of his could 
reach her, but feeling vaguely that as 
yet she did not wish to be alone. When 
she was quiet again, he passed out and 
closed the door. A little later, when he 
rapped, she came to him at once, but 
only at her own door did she speak 


again. 

“T can’t thank you. It is beyond 
words. Please come to-morrow even- 
ing.” 


Crawford returned to the undertak- 
er’s to learn details he had not cared to 
ask Mr. Chatfield. Warring with his 
grief for his friend was the conscious- 
ness of Judith Van Deusen’s words, the 
touch of her clinging hands, their entire 
oneness in sorrow. An Easter hope had 
burst for him from the cerements of 
Death. 

It was nine o’clock when he let him- 
self in at his boarding-house and went 
to his room. His letters lay on the ta- 
ble. He frowned as he saw they were 
mostly bills of pressing urgency. Tear- 
ing open one from his mother, he read 
that unless she had the necessary money 
by the end of that week, the mortgage 
would be foreclosed and she would be 
homeless. He must help her in some 
way, but how? What security could he 
give? For a long time he sat evolving 
and rejecting a dozen plans; then in a 
vague way he became conscious of an 
unfamiliar object lying on the bureau at 
his right. It was a small express pack- 
age. As he undid the outer wrapper, a 
letter fell to the floor. Raising it, he 
recognized with a shock the handwrit- 
ing of Warren Hobart. A mist came 
in his eyes as he tore the envelope open 
and read the weak, straggling charac- 
ters: 
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“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND—I have 
to take a long journey. I shall have no 
use for this money, but you have your 
life before you. I want you to take it 
and utterly conceal the fact that I gave 
it to you. No one on earth will know, if 
you spend it wisely. You will find some- 
thing over four hundred thousand dol- 
lars inclosed in the package—yours ab- 
solutely. Take it and make your life a 
power in the world. Believe me, I leave 
few behind to whom I wish better things 
than you. I couldn’t stay on the Mat- 
terhorn, you see. W. H.” 


For a moment Gordon Crawford was 
stunned with amazement. This money 
his? Why, it would pay the mortgage 
and keep his mother in comfort; it 
would discharge all his debts many 
times over; it would enable him to live 
as Hobart had lived, and in the end it 
might win for him what Hobart had 
won—the love of Judith Van Deusen. 
Was this why Hobart had questioned 
him about his personal affairs? Had he 
even then planned to go on that long, 
dark journey and hoped his identity 
would remain concealed? He_ had 
learned that some friend had unques- 
tionably impersonated Hobart—a friend 
who resembled him and who had cer- 
tainly sailed on Saturday. But if he had 
all that money to leave, why had he 
taken any from the safe? Then, in a 
flash, his brain cleared, and he sat 
straight in his chair, his hands clenched. 

This was that money. Hobart had 
taken it; in some way the need to use it 
had passed—only Judith Van Deusen 
knew why—and Hobart had believed 
Mr. Chatfield would shield his name so 
Crawford would never know the gift 
was the price of a man’s honor. Great 
God! What a kindness it was to him 
just now! Of course, he couldn't keep 
it, but if he could, what wonders he 
would work! He read the letter again. 
No one on earth knew he had the pack- 
age. Mr. Hobart might have sent the 
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money abroad by his friend; he might 
have spent it in whole or in part. He 
examined the seal. No one would know 
if he broke that and wrapped it afresh. 
He could easily take out the five thou- 
sand his mother needed and end his 
worst worry. This money had come to 
him through no fault of his own. It was 
such a sum as he could not amass in a 
lifetime, perhaps. Supposing he took 
the five thousand and another ten thou- 
sand to cancel his debts and give him a 
fair start? That would never be detect- 
ed when he returned the rest. Then, at 
a sudden thought, great beads of sweat 
stood out on his forehead. If he re- 
turned the money, suspicion might light 
on him. Who would believe his story 
about Mr. Hobart? He couldn't show 
the letter, surely, for that said ‘over 
four hundred thousand dollars.’ The 
two directors on Saturday had seemed 
suspicious of his intimacy with the 
cashier. Even if he returned the letter, 
the handwriting looked like a forgery. 
Why should he return the money at 
all? As Hobart said, he had.-his life 
before him, and this had come, a free 
gift. How many rich men in New York 
had asked searching questions about 
their inherited estates? He could spend 
that money very wisely. He would 
plunge in Wall Street, and apparently 
make it there. Before long he would be 
in a position to win Judith Van Deusen, 
and then the world would be at his feet. 
He knew he could become a king of 
finance; Mr. Hobart had prophesied suc- 
cess. Looking forward, he saw himself 
rich, prosperous, respected, in a home 
with wife and children—everything an 
ambitious man could desire. Was he not 
hasty in assuming that this was the 
bank’s money? That might have been 
sent abroad, and this be Hobart’s own 
property. Of course. He had been 
foolish to be so exercised. Hobart was 
made of too good stuff to tempt to dis- 
honesty a young man in whom he was 
interested. What were his own words? 


HARRIET 


“Tf I’m to inspire you, let it be as a 
warning, not as an example. Don’t capit- 
ulate. If you can be fine and rare—and 
I know you can—don’t fail to be! It’s 
the only thing that lives.” 

. He sprang to his feet crying: 

“He himself has saved me! I saw him 
fine and high and noble and he is always 
that for me. Out of his last unhappy 
hours he spoke to help me. I'll try to be 
all I thought he was—yes, all he was— 
except for the mistake.” 

A half-hour later Gordon Crawford 
rang the bell of Mr. Chatfield’s house on 
Riverside Drive, and asked to see that 
gentleman on private business of urgent 
importance. He found the man he 
sought looking harassed and _ worn. 
Without prelude he began: 

“Mr. Chatfield, will you be so good as 
to tell me the amount of Mr. Hobart’s 
indebtedness to the bank?” 

“Something over four hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” answered the other, eying 
Crawford keenly. 

“T have just received a letter from 
him and I am glad to tell you he returns 
the money through me. That was the 
amount he mentioned. I have not 
opened the package.” As he spoke he 
deposited it on the table. 

Crawford watched him break the seal 
and spread the notes out before him. 
Instinctively his eyes sought the clock, 
and he wondered dully if a bank presi- 
dent retained the skill of expert manipu- 
lation. 

“TI could have done it quicker,” he 
thought, when, at the expiration of fif- 
teen minutes, Mr. Chatfield said: 

“The money is all here. I am very 
thankful. You say he returned this to 
the bank?” 

“Through me.” 

“May I see his letter?” 

“T would rather not.” 

“Then I must show you one which 
’ came to me after banking hours.” He 
took it from his pocket and handed it to 
Crawford, who read there that Hobart 
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had taken the money and used it for his 
own purposes. At the time of taking it 
he had believed it possible to repay the 
whole amount shortly, and he ‘had felt 
he could rely on Mr. Chatfield’s friend- 
ship. That hope was past. He re- 
gretted his act keenly, hoped the stand- 
ing of the bank would not suffer, and 
thanked Mr. Chatfield for his many 
kindnesses. 

“Tam sorry,” was all Crawford said. 

“Your generous attempt to shield him 
was in vain.” 

Crawford did not answer, but passed 
his letter to Mr. Chatfield, who read and 
returned it. 

“The part you have played in this sad 
affair reflects great credit upon you, Mr. 
Crawford. Is there no way in which I 
can serve you? Think it over and come 
to me in the office to-morrow. It is not 
a case for words of gratitude.” 

“T could not have done otherwise,” 
answered Crawford. Then he told Mr. 
Chatfield of his struggle and of the 
words that had saved him. 

“Do you see,” he asked, ‘what he 
taught me, and how he died to prove the 
value of the lesson? I feel that all my 
life I must try to do my best because he 
failed of it? And, do you know, I 
fancy he chose this way to return the 
money, and vilified himself in that letter 
to you in case I should prove unworthy 
of his faith. I think he believed in me 
and wanted to test my strength.” 


The next evening Judith Van Deusen 
received Crawford in her private sitting 
room. Her hair was arranged carelessly, 
and in the cool cameo beauty of outline 
and slumbering fire of the eyes he saw 
again the Hoppner portrait. 

He told her this, and of his visit to 
Hobart, concealing only his tacit re- 
nunciation of her to the older man. 
When he had finished, she said simply: 

“T have loved him ever since he told 
me what the portrait was to him. I am 
proud of my love, but his death makes it 
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my secret. I know there is much you 
don’t understand, and I want to explain. 
I was going to marry Mr. Hobart and 
leave with him on the Campania Satur- 
day morning. To divert suspicion, he ar- 
ranged for an old Chicago friend, who 
resembles him, to leave by the Mesaba. 
Before he reached London we should 
have been lost on the continent. My fa- 
ther is in California just now, and I 
suddenly made up my mind to take the 
step. It was the only way I ever could 
have married Mr. Hobart. We have al- 
ways met at my friend, Mrs. Merritt’s, 
and she was wholly in our confidence. 
Friday evening, just before we were to 
leave, his overstrong desire for secrecy 
after our marriage surprised, then an- 
gered me. He could never deceive me, 
and the awful truth came out that he 
had, as he said, ‘borrowed’ money from 
the bank. He said it was the only way 
in which he could give me what was ‘the 
breath of my life.’ Mr. Crawford, I 
would have worn my fingers to the bone 
working for him in poverty, and he 
didn’t understand! He expected to pay 
the money back, and told me something 
about investments which would mature, 
but I didn’t hear very clearly just then. 
He said nothing mattered but my love, 
and this was his one chance to win me. 
By that time I was changed to stone, 
and when he waited for me to speak, I 
said: 

“You have murdered my love with 
your honor. Will you please go—for- 
ever?” 

“He looked at me hard and read all 
the scorn I felt at that moment. Then 
he knelt at my feet, raised the hem of 
my skirt to his lips, rose with something 
in his eyes which will haunt me till I 
die, turned, and passed out of my life. 

“He had told me he meant to write to 
Mr. Chatfield about’ the money that 
night, but I think something awful must 
have happened, for Sunday I had a note 
saying he had realized nothing since he 
left me. He begged me to relent. I 
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was very hard. I told the boy to tell the 
gentleman there was no answer. So”’— 
she ended with a note in her voice which 
Crawford could hardly bear—‘‘you see 
it was I who killed him. He did not kill 
himself.” 

Again it was given to Gordon Craw- 
ford to speak the right words in a mem- 
orable moment. 

“Then you must feel you owe a debt 
to his memory.” 

“Oh, I do,” she cried. 

“T will tell you how to pay it. Think 
of him always with the last blotted out. 
Think of the flood-tide of your love, and 
accustom yourself to believing that was 
the hour of his death. Remember him 
at his highest, and so you will discharge 
the debt.” 

“Ah, you must be inspired to say 
that,” she murmured. “It is what he 
would have me do. Read this.” She 
drew a letter from her bosom. ‘There 
are his last words. I found them here 
yesterday when you brought me home. 
I trust you beyond any one on earth, for 
you loved him too.” 

Crawford hesitated. 

“Please,” he said, ‘“I’d rather not. 
We are very close to-night, but to-mor- 
row you might feel sorry to have any 
one share those words. I had a letter, 
too. He must have crept out in the © 
darkness to mail them. There was one 
for Mr. Chatfield, and I know you will 
be glad to learn that the money is re- 
turned to the bank.” 

“Oh!” she cried, a little catch in her 
voice; “I am so glad! so glad!” She 
covered her face with her hands for a 
few moments. When she raised it again 
peace was there. 

“Now I can forget,” she said, “all but 
the noblest. At the last he came to his 
high self. Thank God!” 

Crawford had never known a joy 
comparable with that of the moment 
when he gave back to the woman he 
loved a measure of her faith in him who 
had failed to stand by the guns. 


SUN-SPOTS, AS PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE LATE PROFESSOR S. P. LANGLEY 
The disk in the upper corner shows the relative size of the Earth 


THE SUN AND THE SEASONS 
By RENE BACHE 


{ROM the summit of a mountain 
nearly three miles high government 
scientists are making a study of the sun, 
with a new end in view—namely, to find 
out just how it is that the orb in question 
influences the weather on the earth, pro- 
ducing cold summers or hot summers, 
mild winters or severe winters, as well 
as many other climatic variations. That 
it really is accountable for such changes 
is considered to have been proved be- 
yond question by recent discovery. What 
remains to be ascertained is something 
more definite about the cause behind the 
effect. 

Accordingly, there has been set up on 
the top of Mount Whitney, in Cali- 
fornia, an observing station, equipped 
with a complicated apparatus called a 
“bolometer” (the invention of the late 


Professor S. P. Langley), by the aid of 
which the heat given out by the sun is 
measured from day to day, careful rec- 
ord being kept of its variations. This 
particular locality was selected for the 
purpose, not merely because it is at an 
elevation of over fourteen thousand feet 
above sea level, but for the additional 
reason that, the mountain being ex- 
tremely steep on one side, two points 
within a horizontal distance of half a 
mile are found which differ in altitude 
by nearly two miles. Thus simultaneous 
observations may be taken down below 
and far aloft, to determine how much of 
the sun’s heat is prevented from reach- 
ing the earth’s surface by the blanket of 
the atmosphere. 

Until recently it was taken for grant- 
ed that the heat given out by the sun was 
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always the same in amount, not differing 
one day from another, or one year from 
another. But this notion was upset, not 
long ago, by a purely accidental discov- 
ery. Dr. C. G. Abbot, in charge of the 
Astro-Physical Observatory at Wash- 
ington, having nothing else to do one 
day, took a notion to measure the energy 
of a solar ray, by a simple process pres- 
ently to be described, and found, to his 
great surprise, that it was considerably 
less than might have been expected. 
Twenty-four hours later he made a like 
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owe our weather, to a great extent, to 
the solar luminary ; and our government 
is at present engaged in a painstaking 
study of the subject, the expectation be- 
ing that, when it has come to be more 
fully understood, science will be able, by 
observation of the sun’s activity, to 


make forecasts of meteorological condi- 


tions for at least six months in advance. 

The instrument in the observatory on 
Mount Whitney, by which the variations 
of the sun’s heat are measured, might be 
called an electrical thermometer. It is 


THE SOLAR CORONA 
The tiny circle on the left is the planet Venus. The streamers are estimated to be five million miles long 


experiment, with similar result. Again, 
a week afterward, he tried it, and the 
record observed was much higher than 
the supposed normal. 

It seemed quite puzzling at first, but it 
was finally ascertained, through a long 
series of experiments, that the amount 
of heat given out by the sun is constantly 
varying, and that at times it is not less 
than one-sixth greater than at other 
times; a difference amply sufficient to ac- 
count for exceptionally cool summers or 
warm winters on the earth. Indeed, 
there can no longer be any doubt that we 


an apparatus so large as to occupy a 
building of considerable size; yet the es- 
sential part of its mechanism, which 
makes the record, is a fine thread of 
platinum, connected electrically with a 
balance of marvelous delicacy. The beam 
of the balance is a filament of spun glass 
five inches long and less in diameter 
than a hair, in the middle of which is a 
concave mirror as big as a large pin- 
head. This mirror (which weighs two 
and a half milligrammes—about as 
much as the hind-leg of a fly) is fast- 
ened upon a square piece cut from a 
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dragon-fly’s wing, and the whole affair 
is suspended from a fiber of spun quartz 
crystal two feet long and one five-thou- 
sandth of an inch thick. 

Outside of the building is a queer- 


MACHINE FOR DIRECTING SUN’S RAYS 


The circular mirror is so arranged as to throw a beam of sunshine in the 
mouth of a tube, thirty feet long, which enters the observatory 


looking machine provided with a large 
circular mirror, which is controlled by 
clockwork in such a way as to face the 
sun at all hours and to throw a reflected 
beam into the mouth of a great tube that 
enters the observatory. The latter is, to 
all intents and purposes, a photographic 
dark room on a large scale, and a single 
ray of the sunshine thus conveyed is per- 
mitted to fall upon the platinum thread, 
through which a current of electricity 
continually passes. It is well known that 
the electrical resistance of platinum 
varies with its temperature; and so, by 
measuring the resistance of the thread, 
the heat of a sun’s ray thrown upon it is 
determined. So accurate, in fact, is the 
determination, that a variation of one- 
millionth of a degree Fahrenheit can be 
distinguished. 

Changes in the temperature of the 
platinum thread cause the wonderful lit- 
tle balance to sway, while another ray of 
light, allowed to fall upon its tiny con- 
cave mirror, is reflected upon a measur- 


ing scale. Thus, as the dot of reflected 
light runs along the scale, one may ob- 
serve with the eye the variations in the 
amount of heat conveyed by the sun- 
beam, which comes through the tube 
from outside the building. When 
desired, however, the measuring 
scale is replaced by a slowly trav- 
eling photographic film, which 
makes a permanent record of the 
fluctuations of the solar tempera- 
ture, convenient for printing, fil- 
ing, and subsequent reference. 

Now, one naturally asks what 
causes these variations? The an- 
swer is that the sun, like a varia- 
ble star, is passing, in the course 
of its evolution, through periods 
of alternate convulsion and rela- 
tive quiescence. Sometimes its ac- 
tivities are much more tumultuous 
than at others, and the amount of 
heat it emits fluctuates according- 
ly. But there seems to be an- 
other reason involved which has 
to do with changes in the thickness of 
that strange and little-understood en- 
velope of the solar orb which is called 
the ‘‘corona.”’ ; 

If one inquires, What is the corona? it 
is possible only to reply that nobody 
knows, but that the opinion of astron- 
omers now leans to the conclusion that it 
is a sort of cloud of meteoric matter— 
possibly the same sort of. stuff that goes 
to make up comets. The corona is never 
visible, even with the help of the most 
powerful telescope, except during total 
eclipses, and hence opportunities of 
studying it are few and far between. It 
is the most beautiful and striking feature 
of a solar eclipse, its streamers some- 
times extending out from the sun for a 
distance of something like five million 
miles. 

From our point of view, necessarily, 
anything new in the way of knowledge 
about the sun is of utmost importance, 
inasmuch as everything in creation that 
is of consequence to us depends upon 
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that beneficent luminary. All plants and 
all animals, including ourselves, may be 
said to have been created by it. De- 
prived of the heat it supplies, the earth 
would quickly become a mere dead 
sphere, its temperature falling to that of 
the dark side of the moon—the absolute 
zero of space, four hundred and sixty- 
one degrees below the zero of Fahren- 
heit. 

When it is said that the sun is a solid 
liquid mass eight hundred and sixty-six 
thousand miles in diameter, the idea of 
its immensity is hardly expressed in 
such a way as to be grasped by the hu- 
man mind. One gets a better notion of 
it when it is explained that the solar orb 
is over a million times as big as the earth 
—though, being lighter in proportion to 
bulk, it weighs only about three hundred 
thousand times as much as the planet on 
which we dwell. It seems to be a body 
much like the earth—composed, that is 
to say, of the same materials—but in an 
incandescent state. The core of it is 
nearly as solid as the interior of the 
earth, but its density at the surface is 
only one-third that of water. Surround- 
ing the whole mass is an envelope of 
blazing gases five thousand miles, per- 
haps, in thickness. 

Over all parts of the surface of the gi- 
gantic sphere there is a continual uprush 
from below of liquids, which thereupon 
explode, being transformed into flaming 
gases. These flames, leaping to a height 
of thousands of miles, are plainly seen 
when there is an eclipse, skirting the 
edge of the sun. At other times, when 
observed through a telescope, they give 
to the whole solar disk a curious mottled 
appearance. Such mottlings, however, 
should not be confused with the so- 
called sun-spots, which appear to be 
great gaps in the mantle of the corona 
—some of them large enough to swal- 
low a dozen planets like the earth, prob- 
ably with scarce a sputter to mark the 
occurrence. 

Much of the work done with the bo- 
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lometer hitherto has consisted in map- 
ping, so to speak, the invisible part of 
the rainbow. Below the red band of the 
solar spectrum (such as a child throws 
upon the wall with a glass prism) is a 
region of colors viewless to the human 
eye, but which is of great importance as 
a part of the sunbeam, inasmuch as it 
contains two-thirds of all the heat rays 
emitted by the solar orb. It is upon these 
unseen rays that the farmer depends 
chiefly for the growing of his crops. 
Taking an artificial ‘‘rainbow” of this 


A BATTERY OF CAMERAS 
Apparatus for making photographs of the Sun 


kind on such a scale as to be three feet 
in length, the bolometer has followed 
and mapped its invisible portion for a 
distance of forty feet beyond the red 
end, photographing it as described. 


THROWING AN IMAGE OF THE SUN, BY THE HELP OF A MIRROR, INTO A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CAMERA ONE HUNDRED FEET LONG 


In this case a prism is employed to 
break up the light ray into its compo- 
nent colors, and the spectrum thus 
formed is made to fall upon and march 
along the platinum thread, the varia- 
tions in temperature produced by its in- 
visible parts being recorded by the trav- 
eling photographic film. As is the case 
with the visible portions of the “rain- 
bow,” the stripes of viewless colors are 
crossed by many narrow heatless bands 
—such bands being so plainly distin- 
guishable that, if one’s physical senses 
were sufficiently delicate, one could per- 
ceive the changes from warm to cold by 
passing a finger along the metal thread 
while the spectrum is traversing it. 

The most vivid notion of the heat con- 
veyed by a sunbeam is obtained by ex- 
perimental use of a burning glass, 
which, though of small size, will concen- 
trate enough rays to set wood aflame in 


a very brief time. It is estimated that in 
each minute of a fair day in summer the 
solar luminary pours upon each square 
inch of the earth’s surface enough en- 
ergy to raise a cubic inch of water twen- 
ty degrees in temperature. Nevertheless, 
of the total heat given out by the sun, we 
get only about the ten-millionth of a 
millionth of one-millionth part. All the 
rest, save the trifling quantities caught 
by other planets of our system, is dissi- 
pated in space and apparently forever 
lost. 

One-half of the total mass of our at- 
mosphere being below an altitude of 
three miles—for it thins rapidly, of 
course, as one ascends—it is obvious that 
the observatory on Mount Whitney is 
situated to exceptional advantage for the 
purpose in view. In other words, there 
is just that much less of the gaseous en- 
velope of the earth for the sun’s rays to 
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pierce. If the observing station were 
at an elevation of fifty miles (supposing 
such a thing possible), it would be better 
yet; for then the solar orb could be seen 
as it really looks—that is to say, blue, 
instead of yellow. Said Professor Lang- 
ley not long ago: “If we could rise 
above the atmosphere to gaze upon it, 
the sun would have a decidedly blue tint 
to the naked eye.” 

It is the atmosphere that makes the 
sky look blue and the moon yellow. If 
we could ascend to an elevation of fifty 
miles above the earth’s surface, we 
should see that the moon was a brilliant 
white, while the sky would be black, 
with the stars shining as brightly in the 
daytime as at night. Furthermore, as 
a most picturesque feature of the spec- 
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tacle, we should take notice that some of 
the stars are red, others blue, yet others 
violet, and still others green in color. 
Of course, all of the stars (if we bar the 
planets of our own system) are burning 
suns, and the hues they wear depend 
upon their temperature. The hottest 
stars are blue. Thus Vega, in the con- 
stellation Lyra, is a blue sun, hundreds 
of times as large as our own solar orb. 
We are journeying in its direction at the 
rate of millions of miles a day, and at 
some future time it may gobble us all up. 
For, after all, humiliating though the 
confession be, our sun is only a very 
small star—of the sixth magnitude, or 
thereabout—and of an importance in the 
universe so slight as to be scarcely with- 
in the pale of respectability. 


THE SAINTS THAT HAVE NO DAY 


By KATHARINE PERRY 


With golden letters set in brave array 
Throughout the Church’s record of the year, 
The great names of historic Saints appear, 
Those ringing names that, as a trumpet, play 
Uplifting music o’er a sordid way, 
And sound high courage to our earth-dulled ear: 
But, underneath those strains, I seem to hear 
The silence of the Saints that have no day. 


Martyrs blood-red, and trodden souls, care-gray, 
In hierarchal pride no place they boast ; 

No candles burn for them where pilgrims pray, 
No haloes crown their dim and countless host ; 

And yet—the leaven of their humble sway, 
Unrecognized, unguessed, avails the most. 


THE PORT & MISSING MEN 


Ly Marea Nicholson. : 


Atlee Or Th The tase Of — 
A Thousand Candles? Etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE ATTACK IN THE ROAD 


Cowards and laggards fall back; but 
alert to the saddle, 
Straight, grim and abreast, vault our 
weather-worn galloping legion, 
With a stirrup-cup each to the one gra- 
ctous woman that loves him. 
—LOvuISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


HERE’S an abandoned lumber 

camp down here, if I’m not mis- 
taken, and if we’ve made the right turns 
we ought to be south of Lamar and near 
the railroad.” 

Armitage passed his rein to Claiborne 
and plunged down the steep road to rec- 
onnoiter. 

“It’s a strange business,” 
muttered half-aloud. 

The cool air of the ridge sobered him, 
but he reviewed the events of the night 
without regret. Every young officer in 
the service would envy him this adven- 
ture. At military posts scattered across 
the continent men whom he knew well 
were either abroad on duty, or slept the 
sleep of peace. He lifted his eyes to the 
paling stars. Before long bugle and 
morning gun would announce the new 
day at points all along the seaboard. 
His West Point comrades were scattered 
far, and the fancy seized him ‘that the 
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bugle brought them together every day 
of their lives as it sounded the morning 
calls that would soon begin echoing 
down the coast from Kennebec Arsenal 
and Fort Preble in Maine, through Myer 
and Monroe, to McPherson, in Georgia, 
and back through Niagara and Wayne 
to Sheridan, and on to Ringgold and 
Robinson and Crook, zigzagging back 
and forth over mountain and plain to the 
Pacific, and thence ringing on to Alaska, 
and echoing again from Hawaii to lone- 
ly outposts in Asian seas. 

He was so intent with the thought 
that he hummed reveille, and was about 
to rebuke himself for unsoldierly be- 
havior on duty when Armitage whistled 
for him to advance. 

“Tt’s all right; they haven’t passed 
yet. I met a railroad track-walker down 
there and he said he had seen no one be- 
tween here and Lamar. ~ Now they’re 
handicapped by the big country horse 
they had to take for that Servian devil, 
and we can push them as hard as we like. 
We must get them beyond Lamar before 
we crowd them; and don’t forget that 
we want to drive them into my land for 
the roundup. I’m afraid we’re going to 
have a wet morning.” 

They rode abreast beside the railroad 
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through the narrow gap. A long freight 
train rumbled and rattled by, and a little 
later they passed a coal shaft, where a 
begrimed night shift loaded cars under 
flaring torches. 

' “Their message to Winkelried is still 
on this side of the Atlantic,” said Armi- 
tage; “but Winkelried is in a strong 
room by this time, if the existing powers 
at Vienna are what they ought to be. 
I’ve done my best to get him there. 
The message would only help the case 
against him if they sent it.” 

Claiborne groaned mockingly. 

“T suppose I'll know what it’s all 
about when I read it in the morning pa- 
pers. I like the adventure well enough, 
but it might be more amusing to know 
what the devil I’m fighting for.” 

“You enlisted without reading the ar- 
ticles of war, and you’ve got to take the 
consequences. You've done what you set 
. out to do—you’ve found me; and you’re 
traveling with me over the Virginia 
mountain to report my capture to Baron 
von Marhof. On the way you are going 
to assist in another affair that will be 
equally to your credit; and then if all 
goes well with us I’m going to give my- 
self the pleasure of allowing Monsieur 
Chauvenet to tell you exactly who I 
am. The incident appeals to my sense 
of humor—I assure you I have one! Of 
course, if I were not a person of very 
great distinction Chauvenet and _ his 
friend Durand would not have crossed 
the ocean and brought with them a pro- 
fessional assassin, skilled in the arts of 
smothering and knifing, to do away with 
me. You are in luck to be alive. We 
are dangerously near the same size 
and build—and in the dark—on horse- 
back—” 

“That was funny. I knew that if I 
ran for it they’d plug me for sure, and 
that if I waited until they saw their mis- 
take they would be afraid to kill me. 
Ugh! I still taste the red soil of the Old 
Dominion.” 


“Come, Captain! Let us give the 
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horses a chance to prove their blood. 
These roads will be paste in a few 
hours.” 

The dawn was breaking sullenly, and 
out of a gray, low-hanging mist a light 
rain fell in the soft, monotonous fashion 
of mountain rain.. Much of the time it 
was necessary to maintain single file; 
and Armitage rode ahead. The fog 
grew thicker as they advanced; but they 
did not lessen their pace, which had now 
dropped to a steady trot. 

Suddenly, as they swept on beyond 
Lamar, they heard the beat of hoofs and 
halted. 

“Bully for us! We've cut in ahead of 
them! Can you count them, Claiborne?” 

“There are three horses all right 
enough, and they’re forcing the beasts. 
What’s the word ?” 

“Drive them back! Ready—here we 
go!” roared Armitage in a voice intend- 
ed to be heard. 

They yelled at the top of their voices 
as they charged, plunging into the ad- 
vancing trio after a forty-yard gallop. 

““Not later than Friday’—back you 
go!” shouted Armitage, and laughed 
aloud at the enemy’s rout. One of the 
horses—it seemed from its rider’s yells 
to be Chauvenet’s—turned and bolted, 
and the others followed back the way 
they had come. 

Soon they dropped their pace to a 
trot, but the trio continued to fly before 
them. 

“They’re rattled,” said Claiborne, 
“and the fog isn’t helping them any.” 

“We're getting close to my place,” 
said Armitage; and as he spoke two 
shots fired in rapid succession cracked 
faintly through the fog and they jerked 
up their horses. 

“It’s Oscar! He’s a good way ahead, 
if I judge the shots right.” 

“If he turns them back we ought to 
hear their horses in a moment,” observed 
Claiborne. “The fog muffles sounds. 
The road’s pretty level in here.” 

“We must get them out of it and into 
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my territory for safety. We’re within a 
mile of the gate and we ought to be able 
to crowd them into that long open strip 
where the fences are down. Damn the 
fog!” 

The agreed signal of two shots 
reached them again, but clearer, like 
drum-taps, and was immediately an- 
swered by scattering shots. A moment 
later, as the two riders moved forward 
at a walk, a sharp volley rang out quite 
clearly and they heard shouts and the 
crack of revolvers again. 

“By George! They’re coming—here 
we go!” 

They put their horses to the gallop 
and rode swiftly through the fog. The 
beat of hoofs was now perfectly audible 
ahead of them, and they heard, quite 
distinctly, a single revolver snap twice. 

“Oscar has them on the run—bully 
for Oscar! They’re getting close— 
thank the Lord for this level stretch— 
now howl and let ’er go!”’ 

They went forward with a yell that 
broke weirdly and chokingly on the 
gray cloak of fog, their horses’ hoofs 
pounding dully on the earthen road. 
The rain had almost ceased, but enough 
had fallen to soften the road. 

“They’re terribly brave or horribly 
scared, from their speed,” shouted Clai- 
borne. “Now for it!” 

They rose in their stirrups and 
charged, yelling lustily, riding neck and 
neck toward the unseen foe, and with 
their horses at their highest pace they 
broke upon the mounted trio that now 
rode upon them grayly out of the mist. 

There was a mad snorting and shrink- 
ing of horses. One of the animals turned 
and tried to bolt, and his rider, strug- 
gling to control him, added to the con- 
fusion. The fog shut them in with each 
other; and Armitage and Claiborne, 
having flung back their own horses at 
the onset, had an instant’s glimpse of 
Chauvenet trying to swing his horse into 
the road; of Zmai half-turning, as his 
horse reared, to listen for the foe be- 
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hind; and of Durand’s impassive white 
face as he steadied his horse with his 
left hand and leveled a revolver at Ar- 
mitage with his right. 

With a cry Claiborne put spurs to his 
horse and drove him forward upon Du- 
rand. His hand knocked the leveled re- 
volver flying into the fog. Then Zmai 
fired twice, and Chauvenet’s frightened 
horse, panic-struck at the shots, reared, 
swung round and dashed back the way 
he had come, and Durand and Zmai fol- 
lowed. 

The three disappeared into the mist, 
and Armitage and Claiborne shook 
themselves together and quieted their 
horses. 

“That was too close for fun—are you 
all there?” asked Armitage. 

“Still in it; but that fellow won’t al- 
ways miss. He gets too near the target.”’ 

“Oh, he’s a knife and sack man and 
clumsy with the gun.” 

They moved slowly forward now and 
Armitage sent his horse across the rough 
ditch at the roadside to get his bearings. 
The fog seemed at the point of breaking, 
and the mass about them shifted and 
drifted in the growing light. 

“This is my land, sure enough. Lord, 
man, I wish you’d get out of this and go 
home. You see they’re an ugly lot and 
don’t use toy pistols.” 

“Remember the potato sack! That’s 
my watchword,” laughed Claiborne. 

They rode with their eyes straight 
ahead, peering through the breaking, 
floating mist. It was now so clear and 
light that they could see the wood at 
either hand, though fifty yards ahead in 
every direction the fog still lay like a 
barricade. 

“T should value a change of raiment,” 
observed Armitage. ‘There was an ad- 
vantage in armor: your duds might get 
rusty on a damp excursion, but your 
shirt wouldn’t stick to your hide.” 

“Who cares? Those devils are pretty 
quiet, and the little sergeant is about due 
to bump into them again.” 
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They had come to a gradual turn in 
the road at a point where a steep, wood- 
ed incline swept up on the left. On the 
right lay the old hunting preserve, and 
Armitage’s bungalow. As they drew 
into the curve they heard a revolver 
crack twice, as before, followed by an- 
swering shots and cries and the thump 
of hoofs. 

“Ohee! Oscar has struck them again. 
Steady now! Watch your horse!” And 
Armitage raised his arm and fired twice 
as a warning to Oscar. 

The distance between the contending 
parties was shorter now than at the first 
meeting, and Armitage and Claiborne 
bent forward in their saddles, talking 
softly to their horses, that had danced 
wildly at Armitage’s shots. 

“Lord! if we can crowd them in here 
now and back to the Port!” 

“There!” 

Exclamations died on their lips at the 
instant. Ahead of them lay the fog, ris- 
ing and breaking in soft folds, and be- 
hind it men yelled and several shots 
snapped spitefully on the heavy air. 
Then a curious picture disclosed itself 
just at the edge of the vapor, as though 
it were a curtain through which actors 
in a drama emerge upon a stage. Zmai 
and Chauvenet flashed into view sud- 
denly, and close behind them, Oscar, 
yelling like mad. He drove his horse 
between the two men, threw himself flat 
as Zmai fired at him, and turned and 
waved his hat and laughed at them; 
then, just before his horse reached Clai- 
borne and Armitage, he checked its 
speed abruptly, flung it about and then 
charged back, still yelling, upon the 
amazed foe. 

“He’s crazy—he’s gone clean out of 
his head!’’ muttered Claiborne, restrain- 
ing his horse with difficulty. 

“He’s having fun with them. He's 
just rattling them to warm himself up— 
the little beggar. I didn’t know it was 
in him.” 

Back went Oscar toward the two 
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horsemen he had passed less than a min- 
ute before, still yelling, and this time he 
discharged his revolver with seeming 
unconcern for the value of ammunition, 
and as he again dashed between them, 
and back through the gray curtain, Ar- 
mitage gave the word, and he and Clai- 
borne swept on at a gallop. 

Durand was out of sight, and Chauve- 
net turned and looked behind him uneas- 
ily ; then he spoke sharply to Zmai. Os- 
car’s wild ride back and forth had de- 
moralized the horses, which were snort- 
ing and plunging wildly. As Armitage 
and Claiborne advanced Chauvenet 
spoke again to Zmai and drew his own 
revolver. 

“Oh, for a saber now!” growled Clai- 
borne. 

But it was not a moment for specula- 
tion or regret. Both sides were perfectly 
silent as Claiborne, leading slightly, with 
Armitage pressing close at his left, gal- 
loped toward the two men who faced 
them at the gray wall of mist. They bore 
to the left with a view of crowding the 
two horsemen off the road and into the 
preserve, and as they neared them they 
heard cries through the mist and rapid 
hoof-beats, and Durand’s horse leaped 
the ditch at the roadside just before it 
reached Chauvenet and Zmai and ran 
away through the rough underbrush 
into the wood, Oscar close behind and 
silent now, grimly intent on his business. 

The revolvers of Zmai and Chauvenet 
cracked together, and they, too, turned 
their horses into the wood, and away 
they all went, leaving the road clear. 

“My horse got it that time!” shouted 
Claiborne. 

“So did I,” replied Armitage; “but 
never you mind, old man, we've got 
them cornered now.” 

Claiborne glanced at Armitage and 
saw his right hand, still holding his re- 
volver, go to his shoulder. 

“Much damage?” 

“It struck a hard place, but I am still 
fit.”” 
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The blood streamed from the neck of 
Claiborne’s horse, which threw up its 
head and snorted in pain, but kept 
bravely on at the trot in which Armitage 
had set the pace. 

“Poor devil! We'll have a reckoning 
pretty soon,” cried Armitage cheerily. 
“No kingdom is worth a good horse!” 

They advanced at a trot toward the 
Port. 

“You'll be afoot any minute now, but 
we're in good shape and on our own soil, 
with those carrion between us and a gap 
they won’t care to drop into! I’m off for 
the gate—you wait here, and if Oscar 
fires the signal, give the answer.” 

Armitage galloped off to the right and 
Claiborne jumped from his horse just as 
the wounded animal trembled for a mo- 
ment, sank to its knees and rolled over 
dead. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 


Fast they come, fast they come, 
See how they gather! 

Wild waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather. 

Cash your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Doneil Dhu 
Knell for the onset. 

—Sir W. Scort. 


Claiborne climbed upon a rock to get 
his bearings, and as he gazed off through 
the wood a bullet sang close to his head 
and he sawa man slipping away through 
the underbrush a hundred yards ahead 
of him. He threw up his rifle and fired 
after the retreating figure, jerked the 
lever spitefully and waited. In a few 
minutes Oscar rode alertly out of the 
wood at his left. 

“Tt was better for us a dead horse than 
a dead man—yes?” was the little ser- 
geant’s comment. ‘‘We shall come back 
for the saddle and bridle.” 
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“Humph! Where do you think those 
men are?” 

“Behind some rocks near the edge of 
the gap. It is a poor position.” 

“I’m not sure of that. They’ll escape 
across the old bridge.” 

“Nein. A sparrow would shake it 
down. Three men at once—they would 
not need our bullets!” 

Far away to the right two reports in 
quick succession gave news of Armitage. 

“It’s the signal that he’s got between 
them and the gate. Swing around to the 
left and I will go straight to the big 
clearing, and meet you.” 

“You will have my horse—yes?”’ Os- 
car began to dismount. 

“No; I do well enough this way. For- 
ward!—the word is to keep them be- 
tween us and the gap until we can sit on 
them.” ; 

The mist was fast disappearing and 
swirling away under a sharp wind, and 
the sunlight broke warmly upon the 
drenched world. Claiborne started 
through the wet undergrowth at a dog 
trot. Armitage, he judged, was about 
half a mile away, and to make their line 
complete Oscar should traverse an equal 
distance. The soldier blood in Claiborne 
warmed at the prospect of a definite con- 
test. He grinned as it occurred to him 
that he had won the distinction of hav- 
ing a horse shot under him in an open- 
road fight, almost within sight of the 
dome of the capitol. 

The brush grew thinner and the trees 
fewer, and he dropped down and 
crawled presently to the shelter of a 
boulder, from which he could look out 
upon the open and fairly level field 
known as the Port of Missing Men. 
There as a boy he had dreamed of bat- 
tles as he pondered the legend of the lost 
legion. At the far edge of the field was 
a fringe of stunted cedars, like an aba- 
tis, partly concealing the old barricade 
where, in the golden days of their youth, 
he’ had played with Shirley at storming 
the fort; and Shirley, in these fierce as- 
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saults, had usually tumbled over upon 
the imaginary enemy ahead of him! 

As he looked about he saw Armitage, 
his horse at a walk, ride slowly out of the 
wood to his right. Claiborne jumped up 
and waved his hat and a rifle-ball flicked 
his coat collar as lightly as though an 
unseen hand had tried to brush a bit of 
dust from it. As he turned toward the 
marksman behind the cedars three shots, 
fired in a volley, hummed about him. 
Then it was very still, with the Sabbath 
stillness of early morning in the hills, 
and he heard faintly the mechanical 
click and snap of the rifles of Chauve- 
net’s party as they expelled their explod- 
ed cartridges and refilled their maga- 
zines. 

“They’re really not so bad—bad luck 
to them!” he muttered. “I’ll be ripe for 
the little brown men after I get through 
with this ;” and Claiborne laughed a lit- 
tle and watched Armitage’s slow ad- 
vance out into the open. 

The trio behind the barricade had not 
yet seen the man they had crossed the 
sea to kill, as the line of his approach 
closely paralleled the long irregular wall 
with its fringe of cedars; but they knew 
from Claiborne’s signal that he was 
there. The men had picketed their 
horses back of the little fort, and Clai- 
borne commended their good general- 
ship and wondered what sort of beings 
they were to risk so much upon so wild 
an adventure. 

Armitage rode out farther into the 
opening, and Claiborne, with his eyes on 
the barricade, saw a man lean forward 
through the cedars in an effort to take 
aim at the horseman. Claiborne drew up 
his own rifle and blazed away. Bits of 
stone spurted into the air below the tar- 
get’s elbow, and the man dropped back 
out of sight without firing. - 

“T’ve never been the same since that 
fever,” growled Claiborne, and snapped 
out the shell spitefully, and watched for 
another chance. 

Being directly in front of the barri- 
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cade, he was in a position to cover Armi- 
tage’s advance, and Oscar, meanwhile, 
had taken his cue from Armitage and 
ridden slowly into the field from the left. 
The men behind the cedars fired now 
from within the enclosure at both men 
without exposing themselves; but their 
shots flew wild, and the two horsemen 
rode up to Claiborne, who had emptied 
his rifle into the cedars and was reload- 
ing. 

“They are all together again, are 
they?” asked Armitage, pausing a few 
yards from Claiborne’s rock, his eyes 
upon the barricade. 

“The gentleman with the curly hair— 
I drove him in. He is a damned poor 
shot—yes ?” 

Oscar tightened his belt and waited 
for orders, while Armitage and Clai- 
borne conferred in quick pointed sen- 
tences. 

“Shall we risk a rush or starve them 
out? I’d like to try hunger on them,” 
said Armitage. 

“They'll all sneak off over the bridge 
to-night if we pen them up. If they all 
go at once they'll break it down, and 
we'll lose our quarry. But you want to 
capture them—alive?” 

“I certainly do!” Armitage replied, 
and turned to laugh at Oscar, who had 
fired at the barricade from the back of 
his horse, which was resenting the indig- 
nity by trying to throw his rider. 

The enemy now concentrated a sharp 
fire upon Armitage, whose horse snorted 
and pawed the ground as the balls cut 
the air and earth. 

-“For God’s sake, get off that horse, 
Armitage,” bawled Claiborne, rising 
upon the rock. “‘There’s no use in wast- 
ing yourself that way.” 

“My arm aches and I’ve got to do 
something. Let’s try storming them just 
for fun. It’s a cavalry stunt, Claiborne, 
and you can play being the artillery 
that’s supporting our advance. Fall 
away there, Oscar, about forty yards, 
and we'll race for it to the wall and over. 
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That barricade isn’t as stiff as it looks 
from this side—I know all about it. 
There are great chunks out of it that 
can’t be seen from this side.” 

“Thank me for that, Armitage. I 
tumbled down a good many yards of it 
when I played up here as a kid. Get off 
that horse, I tell you! You’ve got a hole 
in you now! Get down!” 

“You make me tired, Claiborne. This 
beautiful row will all be over in a few 
minutes. I never intended to waste much 
time on those fellows when I got them 
where I wanted them.” 

His left arm hung quite limp at his 
side and his face was very white. He 
had dropped his rifle in the road at the 
moment the ball struck his shoulder, but 
he still carried his revolver. He nodded 
to Oscar, and they both galloped for- 
ward over the open ground, making 
straight for the cedar covert. 

Claiborne was instantly up and away 
between the two riders. Their bold ad- 
vance evidently surprised the trio be- 
yond the barricade, who shouted hurried 
commands to each other as they distrib- 
uted themselves along the wall and wait- 
ed the onslaught. Then they grew still 
and lay low out of sight as the silent 
riders approached. The hoofs of the on- 
rushing horses rang now and then on 
the harsh outcropping rock, and here 
and there struck fire. Armitage sat erect 
and steady in his saddle, his horse speed- 
ing on in great bounds toward the barri- 
cade. His lips moved in a curious stiff 
fashion, as though he were ill, mutter- 
ing: 

“For Austria! For Austria! He bade 
me do something for the empire!” 

Beyond the cedars the trio held their 
fire, watching with fascinated eyes the 
two riders, every instant drawing closer, 
and the runner who followed them. 

“They can’t jump this—they’ll veer 
off before they get here,” shouted Chau- 
venet to his comrades. ‘Wait till they 
check their horses for the turn.” 

“We are fools. They have got us 
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trapped ;” and Durand’s hands shook as 
he restlessly fingered a revolver. The 
big Servian crouched on his knees near 
by, his finger on the trigger of his rifle. 
All three were hatless and unkempt. 
The wound in Zmai’s scalp had broken 
out afresh, and he had twisted a colored 
handkerchief about it to stay the bleed- 
ing. A hundred yards away the water- 
fall splashed down the defile and its 
faint murmur reached them. A wild 
dove rose ahead of Armitage and flew 
straight before him over the barricade. 
The silence grew tense as the horses gal- 
loped nearer; the men behind the cedar- 
lined wall heard only the hollow thump 
of hoofs and Claiborne’s voice calling to 
Armitage and Oscar, to warn them of 
his whereabouts. 

But the eyes of the three conspirators 
were fixed on Armitage; it was his life 
they sought; the others did not greatly 
matter. And so John Armitage rode 
across the little plain where the Lost 
Legion had camped for a year at the end 
of a great war; and as he rode on the 
defenders of the boulder barricade saw 
his white face and noted the useless arm 
hanging and swaying, and felt, in spite 
of themselves, the strength of his tall 
erect figure. 

Chauvenet, watching the silent rider, 
said aloud, speaking in German, so that 
Zmai understood : 

“It is in the blood; he is like a king.” 

But they could not hear the words that 
John Armitage kept saying over and 
over again as he crossed the field: 

“He bade me do something for Aus- 
tria—for Austria!” 

“He is brave, but he is a great fool. 
When he turns his horse we will fire on 
him,” said Zmai. 

Their eyes were upon Armitage; and 
in their intentness they failed to note 
the increasing pace of Oscar’s horse, 
which was spurting slowly ahead. When 
they saw that he would first make the 
sweep which they assumed to be the 
contemplated strategy of the charging 
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party, they leveled their arms at him, 
believing that he must soon check his 
horse. But on he rode, bending forward 
a little, his rifle held across the saddle in 
front of him. 

“Take him first,’’ cried Chauvenet. 
“Then be ready for Armitage!’ 

Oscar was now turning his horse, but 
toward them and across Armitage’s 
path, with the deliberate purpose of tak- 
ing the first fire. Before him rose the 
cedars that concealed the line of wall; 
and he saw the blue barrels of the wait- 
ing rifles. With a great spurt of speed 
he cut in ahead of Armitage swiftly and 
neatly; then on, without a break or 
pause—not heeding Armitage’s cries— 
on and still on, till twenty, then ten feet 
lay between him and the wall, at a place 
where the cedar barrier was thinnest. 
Then, as his horse crouched and rose, 
three rifles cracked as one. With a great 
crash the horse struck the wall and tum- 
bled, rearing and plunging, through the 
tough cedar boughs. An instant later, 
near the same spot, Armitage, with bet- 
ter luck clearing the wall, was borne on 
through the confused line. When he 
flung himself down and ran back Clai- 
borne had not yet appeared. 

Oscar had crashed through at a point 
held by Durand, who was struck down 
by the horse’s forefeet. He lay howling 
with pain, with the hind quarters of the 
prostrate beast across his legs. Armi- 
tage, running back toward the wall, 
kicked the revolver from his hand and 
left him. Zmai had started to run as 
Oscar gained the wall and Chauvenet’s 
curses did not halt the Servian when he 
found Oscar at his heels. 

Chauvenet stood impassively by the 
wall, his revolver raised and covering 
Armitage, who walked slowly and dog- 
gedly toward him. The pallor in Armi- 
tage’s face gave him an unearthly look; 
he appeared to be trying to force himself 
to a pace of which his wavering limbs 
were incapable. At the moment that 
Claiborne sprang upon the wall behind 
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Chauvenet Armitage swerved and stum- 
bled, then swayed from side to side like 
a drunken man. His left arm swung 
limp at his side, and his revolver re- 
mained undrawn in his belt. His gray 
felt hat was twitched to one side of his 
head, adding a grotesque touch to the 
impression of drunkenness, and he was 
talking aloud: 

“Shoot me, Mr. Chauvenet. Go on 
and shoot me! I am John Armitage, 
and I live in Montana, where real peo- 
ple are. Go on and shoot! Winkelried’s 
in jail and the jig’s up and the empire 
and the silly king are safe. Go on and 
shoot, I tell you!” 

He had stumbled on until he was 
within a dozen steps of Chauvenet, who 
lifted his revolver until it covered Armi- 
tage’s head. 

“Drop that gun—drop it damned 
quick!’ and Dick Claiborne swung the 
butt of his rifle high and brought it 
down with a crash on Chauvenet’s head; 
then Armitage paused and_ glanced 
about and laughed. 

It was Claiborne who freed Durand 
from the dead horse, which had received 
the shots fired at Oscar the moment he 
rose at the wall. The fight was quite 
knocked out of the conspirator, and he 
swore under his breath, cursing the un- 
conscious Chauvenet and the missing 
Zmai and the ill fortune of the fight. 

“Tt’s all over but the shouting—what’s 
next?” demanded Claiborne. 

“Tie him up—and tie the other one 
up,” said Armitage, staring about queer- 
ly. ‘‘Where the devil is Oscar?” 

“He’s after the big fellow. You're 
badly fussed, old man. We've got to get 
out of this and fix you up.” 

“I’m all right. I’ve got a hole in my 
shoulder that feels as big and hot as a 
blast furnace. But we've got them 
nailed, and it’s all right, old man!” 

Durand continued to curse things visi- 
ble and invisible as he rubbed his leg, 
while Claiborne watched him impa- 
tiently. 
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“If you start to run I’ll certainly kill 
you, Monsieur.” 

“We have met, my dear sir, under un- 
fortunate circumstances. You should not 
take it too much to heart about the po- 
tato sack. It was the fault of my dear 
colleagues. Ah, Armitage, you look 
rather ill, but I trust you will harbor no 
harsh feelings.” 

Armitage did not look at him; his 
eyes were upon the prostrate figure of 
Chauvenet, who seemed to be regaining 
his wits. He moaned and opened his 
eyes. 

“Search him, Claiborne, to make sure. 
Then get him on his pins and pinion his 
arms, and tie the gentlemen together. 
The bridle on that dead horse is quite 
the thing.” 

“But, messieurs,” began Durand, who 
was striving to recover his composure— 
“this is unnecessary. My friend and I 
are quite willing to give you every as- 
surance of our peaceable intentions.” 

“I don’t question it,” laughed Clai- 
borne. 

“But, my dear sir, in America, even 
in delightful America, the law will pro- 
tect the citizens of another country.” 

“Tt will, indeed,’ and Claiborne 
grinned, put his revolver into Armi- 
tage’s hand, and proceeded to cut the 
reins from the dead horse. “In America 
such amiable scoundrels as you are given 
the freedom of cities, and little children 
scatter flowers in their path. You ought 
to write for the funny papers, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“T trust your wounds are not serious, 
my dear Armitage—” 

Armitage, sitting on a boulder, turned 
his eyes wearily upon Durand, whose 
wrists Claiborne was knotting together 
with a strap. The officer spun the man 
around with: 

“You beast, if you address Mr. Armi- 
tage again I’ll choke you!” 

Chauvenet, sitting up and _ staring 
dully about, was greeted ironically by 
Durand: 
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“Prisoners, my dearest Jules; prison- 
ers, do you understand? Will you please 
arrange with dear Armitage to let us go 
home and be good?” 

Claiborne emptied the contents of Du- 
rand’s pockets upon the ground and 
tossed a flask to Armitage. 

“We will discuss matters at the bun- 
galow. They always go to the nearest 
farmhouse to sign the treaty of peace. 
Let us do everything according to the 
best traditions.” 

A moment later Oscar ran in from the 
direction of the gap, to find the work 
done and the party ready to leave. 

“Where is the Servian?”’ demanded 
Armitage. 

The soldier. saluted, glanced from 
Chauvenet to Durand, then from Clai- 
borne to Armitage. . 

“He will not come back,” said the ser- 
geant quietly. 

“That is bad,” remarked Armitage. 
“Take my horse and ride down to Storm 
Springs and tell Baron von Marhof and 
Judge Claiborne that Captain Claiborne 
has found John Armitage, and that he 
presents his compliments and wishes 
them to come to Mr. Armitage’s house 
at once. Tell them that Captain Clai- 
borne sent you and that he wants them 
to come back with you immediately.” 

“But Armitage — not Marhof — for 
God’s sake, not Marhof.’’ Chauvenet 
staggered to his feet and his voice 
choked as he muttered his appeal. ‘Not 
Marhof!” 

“We can fix this among ourselves— 
just wait a little, till we can talk over our 
affairs. You have quite the wrong im- 
pression of us, I assure you messieurs,” 
protested Durand. 

“That is your misfortune! Thanks 
for the brandy, Monsieur Durand. I 
feel quite restored,” said Armitage, ris- 
ing; and ‘the color swept into his face 
and he spoke with quick decision. 

“Oh, Claiborne, will you kindly give 
me the time?” 

Claiborne laughed. It was a laugh of 
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real relief at the change in Armitage’s 
tone. 

“It’s a quarter of seven. This little 
scrap didn’t take as much time as you 
thought it would.” 

Oscar had mounted Armitage’s horse 
and Claiborne stopped him as he rode 
past on his way to the road. 

“After you deliver Mr. Armitage’s 
message, get a doctor and tell him to be 
in a hurry about getting here.” 

“No!” began Armitage. “Good Lord, 
no! We are not going to advertise this 
mess. You will spoil it all. I don’t pro- 
pose to be arrested and put in jail, and 
a doctor would blab it all. I tell you 
no!” 

“Oscar, go to the hotel at the Springs 
and ask for Doctor Bledsoe. He’s an 
army surgeon on leave. Tell him I want 
him to bring his tools and come to me at 
the bungalow. Now go!” 

The conspirators’ horses were brought 
up and Claiborne put Armitage upon the 
best of them. 

“Don’t treat me as though I were a 
sick priest! I tell you, I feel bully! If 
the prisoners will kindly walk ahead of 
us, we'll graciously ride behind. Or we 
might put them both on one horse! For- 
ward!” 

Chauvenet and Durand, as_ they 
marched ahead of their captors, divided 
the time between execrating each other 
and trying to make terms with Armi- 
tage. The thought of being haled before 
Baron von Marhof gave them great con- 
cern. 


“Wait a few hours, Armitage—let us . 


sit down and talk it all over. We're not 
as black as your imagination paints us!” 

“Save your breath! You’ve had your 
fun so far, and now I’m going to have 
mine. You fellows are all right to sit in 
dark rooms and plot murder and trea- 
son; but you’re not made for work in the 
open. Forward.” 

They were a worn company that drew 
up at the empty bungalow, where the 
lamp and candles flickered eerily. On 
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the table still lay the sword, the cloak, 
the silver box, the insignia of noble or- 
ders. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
“WHO ARE YOU, JOHN ARMITAGE?” 


“Morbleu, Monsieur, you give me too 
much majesty,” said the Prince-—The _ 
History of Henry Esmond. 


“These gentlemen doubtless wish to 
confer—let them sequester themselves !’’ 
and Armitage waved his hand to the line 
of empty sleeping-rooms. “I believe 
Monsieur Durand already knows the 
way about—he may wish to explore my 
trunks again,” and Armitage bowed to 
the two men, who, with their wrists tied 
behind them and a strap linking them to- 
gether, looked the least bit absurd. 

“Now, Claiborne, that foolish Oscar 
has a first-aid kit of some sort that he 
used on me a couple of weeks ago. Dig 
it out of his simple cell back there and 
we'll clear up this mess in my shoulder. 
Twice on the same side,—but I believe 
they actually cracked a bone this time.” 

He lay down on a long bench and 
Claiborne cut off his coat. 

“T’d like to hold a little private execu- 
tion for this,” growled the officer. “A 
little lower and it would have caught 
you in the heart.” 

“Don’t be spiteful! I’m as sound as 
wheat. We have them down and the vic- 
tory is ours. The great fun is to come 
when the good Baron von Marhof gets 
here. If I were dying I believe I could 
hold on for that.” 

“You're not going to die, thank God! 
Just a minute more until I pack this 
shoulder with cotton. I can’t do any- 
thing for that smashed bone, but Bled- 
soe is the best surgeon in the army, and 
he’ll fix you up in a jiffy.” 

“That will do now. I must have on a 
coat when our honored guests arrive, 
even if we omit one sleeve—yes, I guess 
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we'll have to, though it does seem a bit 
affected. Dig out the brandy bottle from 
the cupboard there in the corner, and 
then kindly brush my hair and straighten 
up the chairs a bit. You might even toss 
a stick on the fire. That potato sack you 
may care to keep as a souvenir.” 

“Be quiet, now! Remember, you are 
my prisoner, Mr. Armitage.” 

“IT am, I am! But I will wager ten 
courses at Sherry’s the baron will be 
glad to let me off.” 

He laughed softly and began repeat- 


ing: 


“Why, hear you, my masters: was it 
for me to kill the heir apparent? Should 
I turn upon the true prince? Why, thou 
knowest I am as valiant as Hercules; but 
beware instinct; the lion will not touch 
the true prince. Instinct is a great mat- 
ter; I was a coward on instinct. I shall 
think the better of myself and thee dur- 
ing my life; I for a valiant lion, and 
thou for a true prince.’ ” 


Claiborne forced him to lie down on 
the bench, and threw a blanket over him, 
and in a moment saw that he slept. In 
an inner room the voices of the prisoners 
occasionally rose shrilly as they debated 
their situation and prospects. Claiborne 
chewed a cigar and watched and waited. 
Armitage wakened suddenly, sat up and 
called across the room to Claiborne with 
a laugh: 

“TI had a perfectly bully dream, old 
man. I dreamed that I saw the ensign of 
Austria-Hungary flying from the flag- 
staff of this shanty; and by Jove, I’ll 
take the hint! We owe it to the dis- 
tinguished ambassador who now ap- 
proaches to fly his colors over the front 
door. We ought to have a trumpeter to 
herald his approach—but the white and 
red ensign with the golden crown—it’s 
in the leather-covered trunk in my room 
—the one with the most steamer labels 
on it—go bring it, Claiborne, and we'll 
throw it to the free airs of Virginia. 
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And be quick—they ought to be here by 
this time!” 

He stood in the door and watched 
Claiborne haul up the flag, and he made 
a mockery of saluting it as it snapped 
out in the fresh morning air. 

“The Port of Missing Men! It was de- 
signed to be extra-territorial, and there’s 
no treason in hauling up an alien flag,” 
and his high spirits returned, and he 
stalked back to the fireplace, chaffing 
Claiborne and warning him against ever 
again fighting under an unknown ban- 
ner. 

“Here they are,” called Claiborne, 
and flung open the door as Shirley, her 
father and Baron von Marhof rode up 
under the billowing ensign. Dick 
stepped out to meet them and answer 
their questions. 

“Mr. Armitage is here. He has been 
hurt and we have sent for a doctor; 
but—” and he looked at Shirley. 

“Tf you will do me the honor to enter 
—all of you!” and Armitage came out 
quickly and smiled upon them. 

“We had started off to look for Dick 
when we met your man,” said Shirley, 
standing on the steps, rein in hand. 

“What has happened, and how was 
Armitage injured?” demanded Judge 
Claiborne. 

“There was a battle,” replied Dick, 
grinning, ‘and Mr. Armitage got in the 
way of a bullet.” 

Her ride through the keen morning 
air had flooded Shirley’s cheeks with 
color. She wore a dark blue skirt and a 
mackintosh with the collar turned up 
about her neck, and a red scarf at her 
throat matched the band of her soft felt 
hat. She drew off her gauntlets and felt 
in her pocket for a handkerchief with 
which to brush some splashes of mud 
that had dried on her cheek, and the ac- 
tion was so feminine, and marked so 
abrupt a transition from the strange 
business of the night and morning, that 
Armitage and Dick laughed and Judge 
Claiborne turned upon them frowningly. 
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Shirley had been awake much of the 
night. On returning from the ball at the 
inn she found Dick, still absent, and 
when at five o’clock he had not returned 
she called her father and they had set 
off together for the hills, toward which, 
the stablemen reported, Dick had rid- 
den. They had met Oscar just outside 
the Springs, and had returned to the 
hotel for Baron von Marhof. Having 
performed her office as guide and satis- 
fied herself that Dick was safe, she felt 
her conscience eased, and could see no 
reason why she should not ride home 
and leave the men to their council. Ar- 
mitage saw her turn to her horse, whose 
nose was expluring her mackintosh 
pockets, and he stepped quickly toward 
her. 

“You see, Miss Claiborne, your 
brother is quite safe, but I very much 
hope you will not run away. There are 

. some things to be explained which it is 
only fair you should hear.” — 


“Wait, Shirley, and we will all go. 


down together,” said Judge Claiborne 
reluctantly. 

Baron von Marhof, very handsome 
and distinguished, but mud-splashed, 
had tied his horse to a post in the drive- 
way, and stood on the veranda steps, his 
hat in his hand, staring, a look of be- 
wilderment on his face. Armitage, bare- 
headed, still in his riding leggings, his 
trousers splashed with mud, his left arm 
sleeveless and supported by a handker- 
chief swung from his neck, shook-hands 
with Judge Claiborne. 

“Baron von Marhof, allow me to pre- 
sent Mr. Armitage,” said Dick, and Ar- 
mitage walked to the steps and bowed. 
The ambassador did not offer his hand. 

“Won't you please come in?” said Ar- 
mitage, smiling upon them, and when 
they were seated he took his stand by 
the fireplace, hesitated a moment, as 
though weighing his words, and began: 

“Baron von Marhof, the events that 
have led to this meeting have been 
somewhat more than unusual—they are 
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unique. And complications have arisen 
which require prompt and wise action. 
For this reason I am glad that we shall 
have the benefit of Judge Claiborne’s 
advice.” 

“Judge Claiborne is the counsel of our 
embassy,” said the ambassador. His 
gaze was fixed intently on Armitage’s 
face, and he hitched himself forward in 
his chair impatiently, grasping his crop 
nervously across his knees. 

“You were anxious to find me, Baron, 
and I may have seemed hard to catch, 
but I believe we have been working at 
cross-purposes to serve the same inter- 
ests.” 

The baron nodded. 

“Yes, I dare say,” he remarked dryly. 

“And some other gentlemen, of not 
quite your own standing, have at the 
same time been seeking me. It will give 
me great pleasure to present one of them 
—one, I believe, will be enough. Mr. 
Claiborne, will you kindly allow Mon- 
sieur Jules Chauvenet to stand in the 
door for a moment? I want to ask him 
a question.” 

Shirley, sitting farthest from Armi- 
tage, folded her hands upon the long 
table and looked toward the door into 
which her brother vanished. Then Jules 
Chauvenet stood before them all, and as 
his eyes met hers for a second the color 
rose to his face, and he broke out an- 
grily: 

“This is infamous! This is an out- 
rage! Baron von Marhof, as an Aus- 
trian subject, I appeal to you for protec- 
tion from this man!” 

“Monsieur, you shall have all the pro- 
tection Baron von Marhof cares to give 
you; but first I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion—just one. You followed me to 
America with the fixed purpose of kill- 
ing me. You sent a Servian assassin 
after me—a fellow with a reputation for 
doing dirty work—and he tried to stick 
a knife into me on the deck of the King 
Edward. 1 shall not recite my subse- 
quent experiences with him or with you 
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and Monsieur Durand. You announced 
at Captain Claiborne’s table at the Army 
and Navy Club in Washington that I 
was an impostor, and all the time, Mon- 
sieur, you have really believed me to be 
some one—some one in particular.” 

Armitage’s eyes glittered and _ his 
voice faltered with intensity as he ut- 
tered these last words. Then he thrust 
his hand into his coat pocket, stepped 
back, and concluded: 

“Who am I, Monsieur?” 

Chauvenet shifted uneasily from one 
foot to another under the gaze of the 
five people who waited for his answer; 
then he screamed shrilly: 

“You are the devil—an impostor, a 
liar, a thief!” 

Baron von Marhof leaped to his feet 
and roared at Chauvenet in English: 

“Who is this man? Whom do you be- 
lieve him to be?” 

“Answer and be quick about it!” 
supplemented Captain Claiborne. 

“IT tell you—” began Chauvenet 
fiercely. 

“Who am I?” asked Armitage again. 

“T don’t know who you are—” 

“You do not! You certainly do not!” 
laughed Armitage; “but who have you 
believed me to be, Monsieur?” 

“T thought—” | 

“Yes; you thought—” 

“TI thought—there seemed reasons to 
believe—” 

“Yes; and you believed it; go on!’ 

Chauvenet’s eyes blinked for a mo- 
ment as he considered the difficulties of 
his situation. 
von Marhof sobered him. America 
might not, after all, be so safe a place 
from which to conduct an Old World 
conspiracy, and this incident must, if 
possible, be turned to his own account. 
He addressed the baron in German. 

“This man is a designing plotter; he 
is bent upon mischief and treason; he 
has contrived an attempt against the no- 
ble ruler of our nation—he is a menace 
to the throne—” 


The presence of Baron’ 
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“Who is he?” demanded Marhof im- 
patiently; and his eyes and the eyes of 
all fell upon Armitage. 

“T tell you we found him lurking 
about in Europe, waiting his chance, and 
we drove him away—drove him here to 
watch him. See these things—that 
sword—those orders! They belonged to 
the Archduke Karl. Look at them and 
see that it is true! I tell you we have 
rendered Austria a high service. One 
death—one death—at Vienna—and this 
son of a madman would be king! He 
is Frederick Augustus, the son of the 
Archduke Karl!” 

The room was very still as the last 
words rang out. The old ambassador’s 
gaze clung to Armitage; he stepped 
nearer, the perspiration breaking out 
upon his brow, and his lips trembled as 
he faltered: 

“He would be king; he would be 
king!” 

Then Armitage spoke sharply to Clai- 
borne. 

“That will do. The gentleman may 
retire now.” 

As Claiborne thrust Chauvenet out of 
the room Armitage turned to the little 
company smiling. 

“T am not Frederick Augustus, the son 
of the Archduke Karl,” he said quietly ; 
“nor did I ever pretend that I was, ex- 
cept to lead those men on in their con- 
spiracy. The cigarette case that caused 
so much trouble at Mr. Claiborne’s sup- 
per party belongs to me. Here it is.” 

The old ambassador snatched it from 
him eagerly. 

“This device—the falcon poised upon 
a silver helmet! You have much to ex- 
plain, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is the coat-of-arms of the house of 
Schomburg. The case belonged to Fred- 
erick Augustus, Karl’s son; and this 
sword was his; and these orders and that 
cloak lying yonder—all were his. They 
were gifts from his father. And believe 
me, my friends, I came by them hon- 
estly.” 
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The baron bent over the table and 
spilled the orders from their silver box 
and scanned them eagerly. The colored 
ribbons, the glittering jewels, held the 
eyes of all. Many of them were the in- 
signia of rare orders no longer  con- 
ferred. There were the crown and pend- 
ent cross of the Invincible Knights of 
Zaringer ; the white falcon upon a silver 
helmet, swung from a ribbon of cloth of 
gold—the familiar device of the house 
of Schomburg, the gold Maltese cross of 
the Chevaliers of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; the crossed swords above an iron 
crown of the Ancient Legion of Saint 
Michael and All Angels; and the full- 
rigged ship pendent from triple anchors 
—the decoration of the rare Spanish 
order of the Star of the Seven Seas. 
Silence held the company as the ambas- 
sador’s fine old hands touched one after 

“another. It seemed to Shirley that these 
baubles again bound the New World, 
the familiar hills of home, the Virginia 
shores, to the wallowing caravels of Co- 
lumbus. 

The ambassador closed the silver box 
the better to examine the white falcon 
upon its lid. Then he swung about and 
confronted Armitage. 

‘Where is he, Monsieur?” he asked, 
his voice sunk to a whisper, his eyes 
sweeping the doors and windows. 

“The Archduke Karl is dead; his son 
Frederick Augustus, whom these con- 
spirators have imagined me to be—he, 
too, is dead.” , 

“You are quite sure—you are quite 
sure, Mr. Armitage?” 

“T am quite sure.” 

“That is not enough! We havea right 
to ask more than your word!” 

“No, it is not enough,” replied Armi- 
tage quietly. ‘Let me make my story 
brief. I need not recite the peculiarities 
of the archduke—his dislike of conven- 
tional society, his contempt for sham and 
pretense. After living a hermit life at 
one of the smallest and most obscure of 
the royal estates for several years, he 
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vanished utterly. That was fifteen years 
“Yes; he was mad—quite mad,” 
blurted the baron. 

“That was the common impression. 
He took his oldest son and went into ex- 
ile. Conjectures as to his whereabouts 
have filled the newspapers sporadically 
ever since. He has been reported as ap- 
pearing in the South Sea Islands, in 
India, in Australia, in various parts of 
this country. In truth he came directly 
to America and established himself as a 
farmer in Western Canada. His son was 
killed in an accident; the archduke died 
within the year.” 

Judge Claiborne bent forward in his 
chair as Armitage paused. 

“What proof have you of this story, 
Mr. Armitage?” 

“IT am prepared for such a question, 
gentlemen. His identity I may establish 
by various documents which: he gave me 
for the purpose. For greater security I 
locked them in a safety box of the Bronx 
Loan and Trust Company in New York. 
To guard against accidents I named you 
jointly with myself as entitled to the 
contents of that box. Here is the key.” 
As he placed the slim bit of steel on the 
table and stepped back to his old position 
on the hearth, they saw how white he 
was, and that his ‘hand shook, and Dick 
begged him to sit down. 

“Yes; will you not be seated, Mon- 
sieur?” said the baron kindly. 

“No; I shall have finished in a mo- 
ment. The archduke gave those docu- 


- ments to me, and with it a paper that 


will explain much in the life of that un- 
happy gentleman. It contains a dis- 
closure that might in certain emergen- 
cies be of very great value. I beg of 
you, believe that he was not a fool, and 
not a madman. He sought exile for a 
reason—for the reason that his son 
Francis, who has been plotting the mur- 
der of the new emperor-king, is not his 
son!” eae 
“What!” roared the baron. 
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“It is as I have said. The faithlessness 
of his wife, and not madness, drove him 
into exile. He intrusted that paper to 
me and swore me to carry it to Vienna if 
Francis ever got too near the throne. It 
is certified by half a dozen officials au- 
thorized to administer oaths in Canada, 
though they, of course, never knew the 
contents of the paper to which they 
swore him. He even carried it to New 
York and swore to it there before the 
consul-general of Austria-Hungary in 
that city. There was a certain grim hu- 
mor in him; he said he wished to have 
the affidavit bear the seal of his own 
country, and the consul-general assumed 
that it was a document of mere commer- 
cial significance.” 

The baron looked at the key; he 
touched the silver box; his hand rested 
for a moment on the sword. 

“It is a marvelous story—it is won- 
derful! Can it be true—can it be true?” 
murmured the ambassador. 

“The documents will be the best evi- 
dence. We can settle the matter in 
twenty-four hours,” said Judge Clai- 
borne. 

“You will pardon me for seeming in- 
eredulous, sir,’ said the baron, “‘but it 
is all so extraordinary. And these men, 
these prisoners—’” - 

“They have pursued me under the im- 
pression that I am Frederick Augustus. 
Oddly enough, I, too, am Frederick Au- 
gustus,” and Armitage smiled. “I was 
within a few months of his age, and I 
had a little brush with Chauvenet and 
Durand in Geneva in which they cap- 
tured my cigarette case—it had belonged 
to Frederick, and the archduke gave it to 
me—and my troubles began. The em- 
peror-king was old and ill; the disorders 
in Hungary were to cloak the assassina- 
tion of his successor; then the Archduke 
Francis, Karl’s reputed son, was to to be 
installed upon the throne.” 

“Yes; there has been a conspiracy; 

” 


“And there have been conspirators! 
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Two of them are safely behind that 
door; and, somewhat through my efforts, 
their chief, Winkelried, should now be 
under arrest in Vienna. I have had rea- 
sons, besides my pledge to Archduke 
Karl, for taking an active part in these 
affairs. Two years ago I gave Karl’s 
repudiation of his second son to Count 
Ferdinand von Stroebel, the prime min- 
ister. The statement was stolen from 
him for the Winkelried conspirators by 
these men we now have locked up in this 
house.” 

The ambassador’s eyes blazed with 
excitement as these statements fell one 
by one from Armitage’s lips; but Armi- 
tage went on: 

“T trust that my plan for handling 
these men will meet with your approval. 
They have chartered the George W. 
Curtis, a fruit-carrying steamer lying at 
Morgan’s wharf in Baltimore, in which 
they expected to make off after they had 
finished with me. At one time they had 
some idea of kidnapping me; and it isn’t 
my fault they failed at that game. But I 
leave it to you, gentlemen, to deal with 
them. I will suggest, however, that the 
presence just now in the West Indies, of 
the cruiser Sophia Margaret flying the 
flag of Austria-Hungary may be sugges- 
tive.” 

He smiled at the quick glance that 
passed between the ambassador and 
Judge Claiborne. 

Then Baron von Marhof blurted out 
the question that was uppermost in the 
minds of all. 

“Who are you, John Armitage?” 

And Armitage answered, quite simply 
and in the quiet tone that he had used 
throughout: 

“TI am Frederick Augustus von Stroe- 
bel, the son of your sister and of the 
Count Ferdinand von Stroebel. The 
archduke’s son and I were schoolfellows 
and playmates; you remember as well as 
I my father’s place near the royal lands. 
The archduke talked much of democ- 
racy and the New World, and used to 
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joke about the divine rights of kings. 
Let me make my story short—I found 
out their plan of flight and slipped away 
with them. It was believed that I had 
been carried away by gypsies.” 

“Yes, that is true; it is all true! And 
you never saw your father—you never 
went to him?” 

“IT was nearly sixteen when I ran 
away with Karl. When I appeared be- 
fore my father in Paris two years ago he 
would have sent me away, if it had not 
been that I knew matters of importance 
to Austria—Austria, always Austria!” 

“Yes; that was quite like him,” said 
the ambassador. ‘‘He served his country 
with a passionate devotion. He hated 
America—he distrusted the whole dem- 
ocratic idea. It was that which pointed 
his anger against you—that you should 
have chosen to live here.” 

“Then a year later—only a few days 
ago, it seems—lI saw him at Geneva, and 
he told me that Karl’s statement had 
been stolen, and he had his spies abroad 
looking for the thieves. He was very 
bitter against me. It was only a few 
hours before he was killed, as a part of 
the Winkelried conspiracy. He had 
given his life for Austria. He told me 
never to see him again—never to claim 
my own name until I had done some- 
thing for Austria. And I went to Vien- 
na and knelt in the crowd at his funeral, 
and no one knew me, and it hurt me, oh, 
it hurt me to know that he had grieved 
for me; that he had wanted a son to 
carry on his own work, while I had 
grown away from the whole idea of such 
labor as his. And now—” 

He faltered, his hoarse voice broke 
with stress of feeling, and his pallor 
deepened. 

“It was not my fault—it was really 
not my fault! I did the best I could, 
and, by God, I’ve got them in the room 
there where they can’t do any harm!— 
and Dick Claiborne, you are the finest 
fellow in the world, and the squarest and 
bravest, and I want to take your hand 
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before I go to sleep; for I’m sick—yes, 
I’m sick—and sleepy—and you'd better 
haul down that flag over the door—it’s 
treason, I tell you!—and if you see Shir- 
ley, tell her I’m John Armitage—tell 
her I’m John Armitage, John Arm—” 

The room and its figures rushed be- 
fore his eyes, and as he tried to stand 
erect his knees.crumpled under him, and 
before they could reach him he sank to 
the floor with a moan. As they crowded 
about he stirred slightly, sighed deeply, 
and lay perfectly still. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
DECENT BURIAL 


To-morrow? ’Tis not ours to know 
That we again shall see the flowers. 
To-morrow ts the gods’—but, oh! 
To-day is ours. 
—C. E. MERRILL, JR. 


Claiborne called Oscar through the 
soft dusk of the April evening. The 
phalanx of stars marched augustly 
across the heavens. Claiborne lifted his 
face gratefully to the cool night breeze, 
for he was worn with the stress and anx- 
iety of the day, and there remained 
much to do. The bungalow had been 
speedily transformed into a_ hospital. 
One nurse, borrowed from a convales- 
cent patient at the Springs, was to be 
reinforced by another summoned by 
wire from Washington. The ambassa- 
dor’s demand to be allowed to remove 
Armitage to,the baron’s own house at 
the Springs had been promptly rejected 
by the surgeon. A fever had hold of 
John Armitage, who was ill enough 
without the wound in his shoulder, and 
the surgeon moved his traps to the bun- 
galow and took charge of the case. Os- 
car had brought Claiborne’s bag, and all 
was now in readiness for the night. 

Oscar’s eréct figure at salute and his 
respectful voice brought Claiborne down 
from the stars. 
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“We can get rid of the prisoners to- 
night—yes ?” 

“At midnight two secret service men 
will be here from Washington to travel 
with them to Baltimore to their boat. 
The baron and my father arranged it 
over the telephone from the Springs. 
The prisoners understand that they are 
in serious trouble, and have agreed to go 

quietly. The government agents are dis- 
‘ ereet men. You brought up the buck- 
board?” 

“But the men should be hanged—for 
they shot our captain, and he may die.” 

The little man spoke with sad cadence. 
A pathos in his erect, sturdy figure, his 
lowered tone as he referred to Armitage, 
touched Claiborne. 

“He will get well, Oscar. Everything 
will seem brighter to-morrow. You had 
better slcep until it is time to drive to the 
train.” 

Oscar stepped nearer and his voice 
sank to a whisper. 

“I have not forgotten the tall man 
who died; it is not well for him to go un- 
buried. You are not a Catholic—no?” 

“You need not tell me how—or any- 
thing about it—but you are sure he ts 
quite dead?” 

“He is dead; he was a bad man, and 
died very terribly,” said Oscar, and he 
took off his hat and drew his sleeve 
across his forehead. “I will tell you just 
how it was. When my horse took the 
wall and got their bullets and tumbled 
down dead, the big man they called 
Zmai saw how it was, that we were all 
coming over after them, gnd ran. He 
kept running through the brambles and 
over the stones, and I thought he would 
soon turn and we might have a fight, but 
he did not stop; and I could not let him 
get away. It was our captain who said, 
‘We must take them prisoners,’ was it 
not so?” 

“Yes; that was Mr. Armitage’s wish.” 

“Then I saw that we were going to- 
ward the bridge, the one they do not 
use, there at the deep ravine. I had 
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crossed it. once and knew that it was 
weak and shaky, and I slacked up and 
watched him. He kept on, and just be- 
fore he came to it, when I was very 
close to him, for he was a slow runner— 
yes? being so big and clumsy, he turned 
and shot at me with his revolver, but he 
was in a hurry and ‘missed; but he ran 
on. His feet struck the planks of the 
bridge with a great jar and creaking, but 
he kept running and stumbled and fell 
once with a mad clatter of the planks. 
He was a coward with a heart of water, 
and would not stop when I called, and 
come back for a little fight. The wires 
of the bridge hummed and the bridge 
swung and creaked. When he was al- 
most midway of the bridge the big wires 
that held it began to shriek out of the old 
posts that held them—though I had not 
touched them—and it seemed many 
years that passed while the whole of it 
dangled in the air like a bird-nest in a 
storm; and the creek down below 
laughed at that big coward. I still heard 
his hoofs thumping the planks, until the 
bridge dropped from under him and left 
him for a long second with his arms and 
legs flying in the air. Yes; it was very 
horrible to see. And then his great body 
went down, down—God! It was a very 
dreadful way for a wicked man to die.” 

And Oscar brushed his hat with his 
sleeve and looked away at the purple 
and gray ridges and their burden of 
stars. 

“Yes, it must have been terrible,” said 
Claiborne. 

“But now he can not be left to lie 
down there on the rocks, though he was 
so wicked and died like a beast. I ama 
bad Catholic, but when I was a boy I 
used to serve mass, and it is not well for 
a man to lie in a wild place where the 
buzzards will find him.” 

“But you can not bring a priest. 
Great harm would be done if news of 
this affair were to get abroad. You 
understand that what has passed here 
must never be known by the outside 
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world. My father and Baron von Mar- 
hof have counseled that, and you may be 
sure there are reasons why these things 
must be kept quiet, or they would seek 
the law’s aid at once.” 

“Ves; I have been a soldier; but after 
this little war I shall bury the ‘dead. In 


an hour I shall be back to drive the. 


buckboard to Lamar station.” 

Claiborne looked at his watch. 

“TI will go with you,” he said. 

They started through the wood to- 
ward the Port of Missing Men; and to- 
gether they found rough niches in the 
side of the gap, down which they made 
their way toilsomely to the boulder-lined 
stream that laughed and tumbled foam- 
ily at the bottom of the defile. They 
found the wreckage of the slender 
bridge, broken to fragments where the 
planking had struck the rocks. It was 
very quiet in the mountain cleft, and the 
stars seemed withdrawn to newer and 
deeper arches of heaven as they sought 
in the debris for the Servian. They kin- 
dled a fire of twigs to give light for their 
search, and soon found the great body 
lying quite at the edge of the torrent, 
with arms flung out as though to ward 
off a blow. The face twisted with terror 
and the small evil eyes, glassed in death, 
were not good to sce. 

“He was a wicked man, and died in 
sin. I will dig a grave for him by these 
bushes.” 

When the work was quite done, Oscar 
took off his hat and knelt down by the 
side of the strange grave and bowed his 
head in silence for a moment. ' Then he 
began to repeat words and phrases of 
prayers he had known as a peasant boy 
in a forest over seas, and his voice rose 
to a kind of chant. Such petitions of 
the Litany of the Saints as he could re- 
call he uttered, his voice peng mourn- 
fully among the rocks. 


“From all evil; from all sin; from 
Thy wrath; from sudden and unpro- 
vided death, O Lord, deliver us!” 
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Then he was silent, though in the 
wavering flame of the fire Claiborne saw 
that his lips still muttered prayers for 
the Servian’s soul. When again his 
words grew audible he was saying: 


“—That Thou wouldst not deliver it 
into the hand of the enemy, nor forget it 
unto the end, but wouldst command it to 
be received by the holy angels, and 
conducted to paradise, its true country, 
that, as in Thee it hath hoped and be- 
lieved, it may not suffer the pains of hell, 
but may take possession of eternal joys.” 


He made the sign of the cross, rose, 
brushed the dirt from his knees and put 
on his hat. 

“He was a coward and died an ugly 
death, but I am glad I did not kill him.” 

“Yes, we were spared murder,” said 
Claiborne; and when they had trodden 
out the fire and scattered the embers into 
the stream, they climbed the steep side 
of the gap and turned toward the bunga- 
low. Oscar trudged silently at Clai- 
borne’s side, and neither spoke. Both 
were worn to the point of exhaustion; 
the stubborn patience and fidelity of the 
little man touched a chord in Claiborne. 
Almost unconsciously he threw his arm 
across QOscar’s shoulders and walked 
thus beside him as they traversed the 
battlefield of the morning. 

“You knew Mr. Armitage when he 
was a boy 2?” asked Claiborne. 

“Yes; in the Austrian forest, on his 
father’s place—the Count Ferdinand 
von Stroebel. The young captain’s 
mother died when he was a child; his 
father was the great statesman, and did 
much for the Schomburgs and Austria; 
but it did not aid his disposition—no?” 

The secret service men had come by 
way of the Springs, and were waiting at 
the bungalow to report to Claiborne. 
They handed him a sealed packet of in- 
structions from the Secretary of War. 
The deportation of Chauvenet and Du- 
rand was to be effected at once under 
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Claiborne’s direction, and he sent Oscar 
to the stables for the buckboard and sat 
down on the veranda to discuss the trip 
to Baltimore with the two secret agents. 
They were to gather up the personal ef- 
fects of the conspirators at the tavern on 
the drive to Lamar. The rooms occu- 
pied by Chauvenet at Washington had 
already been ransacked and correspond- 
ence and memoranda of a startling char- 
acter seized. Chauvenet was known to 
be a professional blackmailer and plotter 
of political mischief, and the embassy of 
Austria-Hungary had identified Durand 
as an ex-convict who had only lately 
been implicated in the launching of a 
dangerous issue of forged bonds in 
Paris. Claiborne had been carefully 
coached by his father, and he answered 
the questions of the officers readily: 

“If these men give you any trouble, 
put them under arrest in the nearest jail. 
We can bring them back here for at- 
tempted murder, if nothing worse; and 
these mountain juries will see that 
they’re put away for a long time. You 
will accompany them on board the 
George W. Curtis, and stay with them 
until you reach Cape Charles. A light- 
house tender will follow the steamer 
down Chesapeake Bay and take you off. 
. If these gentlemen do not give the 
proper orders to the captain of the 
steamer, you will put them all under 
arrest and signal the tender.” 

Chauvenet and Durand had been 
brought out and placed in the buckboard, 
and these orders were intended for their 
ears. 

“We will waive our rights to a writ of 
habeas corpus,’ remarked Durand cheer- 
fully, as Claiborne flashed a lantern over 
them. ‘Dearest Jules, we shall not for- 
get Monsieur Claiborne’s courteous 
treatment of us.” 

“Shut up!” snapped Chauvenet. 

“You will both of you do well to hold 
your tongues,” remarked Claiborne dry- 
ly. “These officers do not understand 
French, and I assure you they can not be 
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bought or frightened. If you try to bolt, 
they will certainly shoot you. If you 
make a row about going on board your 
boat at Baltimore, remember they are 
government agents, with ample authori- 
ty for any emergency, and that Baron 
von Marhof has the American State De- 
partment at his back.” 

“You are wonderful, Captain Clai- 
borne,” drawled Durand. 

“There is no trap in this? You give us 
the freedom of the sea?” demanded 
Chauvenet. 

“T gave you the option of a Virginia 
prison for conspiracy to murder, or a 
run for your life in your own boat be- 
yond the Capes. You have chosen the 
second alternative; if you care to change 
your decision—” 

Oscar gathered up the reins and wait- 
ed for the word. Claiborne held his 
watch to the lantern. 

“We must not miss our train, my dear 
Jules!” said Durand. 

“Bah, Claiborne! this is ungenerous of 
you. You know well enough this is an 
unlawful proceeding — kidnapping us 
this way—without opportunity for coun- 
sel.” 

“And without benefit of clergy,” 
laughed Claiborne. “Is it a dash for the 
sea, or the nearest county jail? If you 
want to tackle the American courts, we 
have nothing to venture. The Winkel- 
ried crowd are safe behind the bars in 
Vienna, and publicity can do us no 
harm.” 

“Drive on!” ejaculated Chauvenet. 

As the buckboard started, Baron von 
Marhof and Judge Claiborne rode up, 
and watched the departure from their 
saddles. 

“That’s the end of one chapter,” re- 
marked Judge Claiborne. 

“They’re glad enough to go,” said 
Dick. ‘‘What’s the latest word from 
Vienna?” 

“The conspirators were taken quietly ; 
about one hundred arrests have been 
made in all, and the Hungarian uprising 
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has played out utterly—thanks to Mr. 
John Armitage,” and the baron sighed 
and turned toward the bungalow. 

When the two diplomats rode home 
half an hour later, it was with the assur- 
ance that Armitage’s condition was satis- 
factory. 

_ “He is a hardy plant,” said the sur- 
geon, “‘and will pull through.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
JOHN ARMITAGE 


If so be, you can discover a mode of 
life more desirable than the being a king, 
for those who shall be kings; then the 
true Ideal of the State will become a pos- 
sibility; but not otherwise-—MAaRIus 
THE EPICUREAN. 


June roses overflowed the veranda rail 
of Baron von Marhof’s cottage at Storm 
Springs. The ambassador and his friend 
and counsel, Judge Hilton Claiborne, 
sat in a cool corner with a wicker table 
between them. The representative of 
Austria-Hungary shook his glass with 
an impatience that tinkled the ice. 

“‘He’s as obstinate as a mule!” 

Judge Claiborne laughed at the bar- 
on’s vehemence. 

“He comes by it honestly. I can imag- 
ine his father doing the same thing un- 
der similar circumstances.” 

“What! This rot about democracy! 
This light tossing away of an honest 
title, a respectable fortune! My dear sir, 
there is such a thing as carrying democ- 
racy too far!” 

“T suppose there is; but he’s of age; 
he’s a grown man. I don’t see what 
you're going to do about it.” 

“Neither do I! But think what he’s 
putting aside. The boy’s clever—he has 
courage and brains, as we know; he 
could have position—the home govern- 
ment is under immense obligations to 
him. A word from me to Vienna and 
his services to the crown would be ac- 
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knowledged in the most generous fash- 
ion. And with his father’s memory and 
reputation behind him—” 

“But the idea of reward doesn’t appeal 
to him. We canvassed that last night.” 

“There’s one thing I haven’t dared to 
ask him—to take his own name—to be- 
come Frederick Augustus von Stroebel, 
even if he doesn’t want his father’s 
money or the title. Quite likely he will 
refuse that, too.” 

“It is possible. Most things seem pos- 
sible with Armitage.” 

“It’s simply providential that he 
hasn’t become a citizen of your republic. 
That would have been the last straw!” 

They rose as Armitage called to them 
from a French window near by. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen! When 
two diplomats get their heads together 
on a summer afternoon, the universe is 
in danger.” 

He came toward them hatless, but 
trailing a stick that had been the prop of 
his later convalescence. His blue serge 
coat, a negligée shirt and duck trousers 
had been drawn a few days before from 
the trunks brought by Oscar from the 
bungalow. He was clean-shaven for the 
first time since his illness, and the two 
men looked at him with a new interest. 
His deepened temples and lean cheeks 
and hands told their story; but his step 
was regaining its old assurance, and his 
eyes were clear and bright. He thrust 
the little stick under his arm and stood 
erect, gazing at the near gardens and 
then at the hills. The wind tumbled his 
brown newly-trimmed hair, and caught 
the loose ends of his scarf and whipped 
them free. 

“Sit down. We were just talking of 
you. You are getting so much stronger 
every day that we can’t be sure of you 
long,” said the baron. 

“You have spoiled me—I am not at 
all anxious to venture back into the — 
world. These Virginia gardens are a 
dream world, where nothing is really 
quite true.” 
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“Something must be done about your 
father’s estate soon. It is yours, waiting 
and ready.” 

The baron bent toward the young man 
anxiously. 

Armitage shook his head slowly, and 
clasped the stick with both hands and 
held it across his knees. 

“No,—no! Please Iect us not talk of 
that any more. I could not feel comfort- 
able about it. I have kept my pledge to 
do something for his country—some- 
thing that we may hope pleases him if he 
knows.” 

The three were silent for a moment. 
A breeze, sweet with pine-scent of the 
hills, swept the valley, taking tribute of 
the gardens as it past. The baron was 
afraid to venture his last request. 

“But the name—the honored name of 
the greatest statesman Austria has 
known—a name that will endure while 
the greatest names of Europe—surely 
you can at least accept that.” 

The ambassador’s tone was as gravely 
importunate as though he were begging 
the cession of a city from a harsh con- 
queror. Armitage rose and walked the 
length of the veranda. He had not seen 
Shirley since that morning when the 
earth had slipped from under his feet at 
the bungalow. The Claibornes had been 
back and forth often between Washing- 
ton and Storm Springs. The judge had 
just been appointed a member of the 
Brazilian boundary commission which 
was to mect shortly in Berlin, and Mrs. 
Claiborne and Shirley were to go with 
him. In the Claiborne garden, beyond 
and bclow, he saw a flash of white here 
and there among the dark green hedges. 
He paused, leaned against a pillar, and 
waited until Shirley crossed one of the 
walks and passed slowly on, intent upon 
the rose trees; and he saw—or thought 
he saw—the sun scarching out the gold 
in her brown hair. She was _ hatless. 
Her white costume emphasized the 
straight line of her figure. She paused 
to ponder some new arrangement of a 
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line of hydrangeas, and he caught a 
glimpse of her against a fairy pillar of 
crimson ramblers. Then he went back 
to the baron. 

“How much of our row in the hills got 
into the newspapers?” he asked, sitting 
down. 

“Nothing—absolutely nothing. The 
presence of the Sophia Margaret off the 
Capes caused inquiries to be made at the 
embassy, and several correspondents 
came down here to interview me. Then 
the revenue officers made some raids in 
the hills opportunely and created a local 
diversion. You were hurt while cleaning 
your gun—please do not forget that !— 
and you are a friend of my family—a 
very eccentric character, who has chosen 
to live in the wilderness.” 

The judge and Armitage laughed at 
these explanations, though there was a 
little constraint upon them all. The bar- 
on’s question was still unanswered. 

“You ceased to be of particular inter- 
est some time ago. While you were sick 
the fraudulent Kissell was arrested in 
Australia, and I believe some of the 
newspapers apologized to you hand- 
somely.” ; 

“That was very generous of them,” 
and Armitage shifted his position slight- 
ly. A white skirt had flashed again in 
the Claiborne garden and he was trying 
to follow it. At the same time there were 
questions he wished to ask and have an- 
swered. The Baroness von Marhof had 
already gone to Newport; the baron lin- 
gered merely out of good feeling toward 
Armitage—for it was as Armitage that 
he was still known to the people of 
Storm Springs, to the doctor and nurses 
who tendéd him. 

“The news from Vienna seems tran- 
quil enough,” remarked Armitage. He 
had not vet answered the baron’s ques- 
tion, and the old gentleman grew restless 
at the delay. “I read in Die Neue Freie 
Presse a while ago that Charles Louis is 
showing an unexpected capacity for af- 
fairs. It is reported, too, that an heir is 
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in prospect. The Winkelried conspiracy 
is only a bad dream and we may safely 
turn to other affairs.” 

“Yes; but the margin by which we es- 
caped is too narrow to contemplate.” 

“We have a saying that a miss is as 
good as a mile,” remarked Judge Clai- 
borne. “We have never told Mr. Armi- 
tage that we found the papers in the 
safety box at New York to be as he de- 
scribed them.” 

“They are dangerous. We have hesi- 
tated as to whether there was more risk 
in destroying them than in preserving 
them,” said the baron. 

Armitage shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. 

“They are out of my hands. I posi- 
tively decline to accept their further cus- 
tody.”. 

A messenger appeared with a tele- 
gram which the baron opened and read. 

“It’s from the commander of the 
Sophia Margaret, who is just leaving 
Rio Janeiro for Trieste, and reports his 
prisoners safe and in good health.” 

“It was a happy thought to have him 
continue his cruise to the Brazilian 
coast before returning homeward. By 
the time he delivers those two scoundrels 
to his government their fellow conspira- 
tors will have forgotten they ever lived. 
But”—and Judge Claiborne shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled disingenuously 
—‘“as a lawyer I deplore such methods. 
Think what a stir would be made in this 
country if it were known that two men 
had been kidnapped in the sovereign 
state of Virginia and taken out to sea 
under convoy of ships carrying our flag 
for transfer to an Austrian battle-ship! 
That’s what we get for being a free re- 
public that can not countenance the ex- 
tradition of a foreign citizen for a polit- 
ical offense.” 

Armitage was not listening. Ques- 
tions of international law and comity had 
no interest for him whatever. The val- 
ley breeze, the glory of the blue Virginia 
sky, the far-stretching lines of hills that 
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caught and led the eye like sea billows; 
the dark green of shrubbery, the slope 
of upland meadows, and that elusive, 
vanishing gleam of white—before such 
things as these the splendor of empire 
and the might of armies were unworthy 
of man’s desire. 

The baron’s next words broke harshly 
upon his mood. 

“The gratitude of kings is not a thing 
.to be despised. You could go to Vienna 
and begin where most men leave off! 
Strong hands are needed in Austria,— 
you could make yourself the younger— 
the greater Stroebel—” 

The mention of his name brought back 
the baron’s still unanswered question. 
He referred to it now, as he stood before 
them smiling. 

“T have answered all your questions 
but one; I shall answer that a little later, 
—if you will excuse me for just a few 
minutes I will go and get the answer,— 
that is, gentlemen, I hope I shall be able 
to bring it back with me.” 

He turned and ran down the steps and 
strode away through the long shadows 
of the garden. They heard the gate click 
after him as he passed into the Claiborne 
grounds and then they glanced at each 
other with such a glance as may pass be- 
tween two members of a peace commis- 
sion sitting on the same side of the table, 
who will not admit to each other that the 
latest proposition of the enemy has been 
in the nature of a surprise. They did 
not, however, suffer themselves to watch 
Armitage, but diplomatically refilled 
their glasses. 

Through the green walls went Armi- 
tage. He had not been out of the baron’s 
grounds before since he was carried 
thence from the bungalow; and it was 
pleasant to be free once more, and able 
to stir without a nurse at his heels; and 
he swung along with his head and shoul- 
ders erect, walking with the confident 
stride of a man who has no doubt what- 
ever of his immediate aim. 

At the pergola he paused to recon- 
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noiter, finding on the bench certain ves- 
tigia that interested him deeply—a pink 
parasol, a contrivance of straw, lace and 
pink roses that seemed to be a hat, and 
a June magazine. He jumped upon the 
bench where once he had sat, an exile, a 
refugee, a person discussed in disagree- 
able terms by the newspapers, and stud- 
ied the landscape. Then he went on up 
the gradual slope of the meadow, until 
he came to the pasture wall. It was un- 
der the trees beneath which Oscar had 
waited for Zmai that he found her. 

“They told me you wouldn’t dare ven- 
ture out for a week,” she said, advancing 
toward him and giving him her hand. 

“That was what they told me,” he 
said, laughing; “but I escaped from my 
keepers.” 

“You will undoubtedly take cold— 
without your hat!” 

“Yes; I shall undoubtedly have pneu- 
monia from exposure to the Virginia 
sunshine. I take my chances.” 

“You may sit on the wall for three 
minutes; then you must go back. I can 
not be responsible for the life of a 
wounded hero.” 

“Please!” 

He held up his hand. 

“That’s what I came to talk to you 
about.” 

“About being a hero? You have taken 
an unfair advantage. I was going to 
send for the latest designs in laurel 
wreaths to-morrow.” 

She sat down beside him on the wall. 
The sheep were a grayish blur against 
the green. A little negro boy was shep- 
herding them, and they scampered be- 
fore him toward the farther end of the 
pasture. The faint and vanishing tinkle 
of a bell, and the boy’s whistle, gave em- 
phasis to the country quiet of the late 
afternoon. They spoke rapidly and im- 
personally of his adventures in the hills 
and of his illness. When they looked at 
each other it was with swift laughing 
glances. Her cheeks and hands were al-. 
ready brown—an honest brown won 
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from May and June in the open field— 
not that blistered, peeling scarlet that 
marks the insincere devotee of racket, 
driver and oar, who jumps into the game 
in August, but the real brown conferred 
by the dear mother of us all upon the 
faithful who go forth to meet her in 
April. Her hands interested him par- 
ticularly. They were long, slender and 
supple ;and she had a pretty way of fold- 
ing them upon her knees that charmed 
him. 

“T didn’t know, Miss Claiborne, that I 
was going to lose my mind that morn- 
ing at the bungalow or I should have 
asked your brother to conduct you to the 
conservatory while I fainted. From 
what they told me I must have been a 
little light-headed for a day or two. If I 
had been in my right mind I shouldn’t 
have let Captain Dick mix up in my 
business and run the risk of getting 
killed in a nasty little row. Dear old 
Dick! I made a mess of that whole busi- 
ness; I ought to have telegraphed for 
the Storm Springs constable in the be- 
ginning, and told him that if he wasn’t 
careful the noble house of Schomburg 
would totter and fall.” 

“Yes; and just imagine the effect on 
our constable of telling him that the fate 
of an empire lay in his hands. It’s hard 
enough to get a man arrested who beats 
his horse. But you must go back to your 
keepers. You haven’t your hat—” 

“Neither have you; you shan’t outdo 
me in recklessness. I inspected your hat 
as I came through the pergola. I liked it 
immensely; I came near seizing it as 
spoil of war—the loot of the pergola!” 

“There would be cause for another 
war; I have rarely liked any hat so 
much. But the baron will be after you in 
a moment. I can’t be responsible for 
you.” 

“The baron annoys me. He has given 
me a lot of worry. And that’s what I 
have come to ask you about.” 

“Then I should say that you oughtn’t 
to quarrel with a dear old man like 
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Baron von Marhof. Besides, he’s your 
uncle.” 

“No! No! I don’t want him to be my 
uncle! I don’t need any uncle!” 

He glanced about with an anxiety that 
made her laugh. , 

“T understand perfectly! My father 
told me that the events of April in these 
hills were not to be mentioned. But 
don’t worry ; the sheep won’t tell—and I 
won't.” 

He was silent for a moment as he 
thought out the words of what he wished 
to say to her. The sun was dipping down 
into the hills; the mellow air was still; 
the voice of a negro singing as he 
crossed a distant field stole sweetly upon 
them. — 

“Shirley !” 

“Shirley!” and his fingers closed upon 
hers. 

“T love you, Shirley! From those days 
when I saw you in Paris—before the 
great Gettysburg battle picture, I loved 
you. You had felt the cry of the Old 
World, the story that is in its battlefields, 
its beauty and romance, just as I had felt 
the call of this new and more wonderful 
world. I understood—I knew what was 
in your heart; I knew what those things 
meant to you;—but I had put them 
aside; I had chosen another life for my- 
self. And the poor life that you saved, 
that is yours if you will take it. I have 
told your father and Baron von Marhof 
that I would not take the fortune my fa- 
ther left me; I would not go back there 
to be thanked or to get a ribbon to wear 
in my coat. But my name, the name I 
bore as a boy and disgraced in my fa- 
ther’s eyes—his name that he made fa- 
mous throughout the world, the name I 
cast aside with my youth, the name I 
flung away in anger—they wish me to 
take that.” 

She withdrew her hand and, rising, 
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she looked away toward the blue line of 
the western hills. 

“The greatest romance in the world is 
here, Shirley. I have dreamed it all 
over—in the Canadian woods, on the 
Montana ranch as I watched the herd at 
night. My father spent his life keeping 
a king upon his throne; but I believe 
there are higher things and finer things 
than steadying a shaking throne or be- 
ing a king. And the name that ‘has 
meant nothing to me except dominion 
and power—it can serve no purpose for 
me to take it now. I learned much from 
the poor archduke; he taught me to hate 
the sham and shame of the life he had 
fled from. My father was the last great 
defender of the divine right of kings; 
but I believe in the divine right of men. 
And the dome of the capitol in Wash- 
ington does not mean to me force or ha- 
tred or power, but faith and hope and 
man’s right to live and do and be what- 
ever he can make himself. I will not go 
back to take the old name unless—unless 
you tell me I must, Shirley!” 

There was an instant in which they 
both faced the westering sun. He looked 
down suddenly and the deep feeling in 
his heart went to his lips. 

“It was that way—you were just like 
that when I saw you first, Shirley, with 
the dreams in your eyes.” 

He caught her hand and kissed it— 
bending very low indeed. Suddenly, as 
he stood erect, her arms were about his 
neck and her cheek with its warmth and 
color lay against his face. 

“T do not know’—and he scarcely 
heard the whispered words—‘I do not 
know Frederick Augustus von Stroebel 
—but I love—John Armitage,” she said. 

Then back across the meadow, 
through the rose-aisled ways of the 
garden, they went hand in hand together 
and answered the baron’s question. 


THE END 


HANNAH ATKINS 
By ARTHUR COLTON 


Author of ‘The Delectable Mountains,’ ‘The Belted Seas,” ete. 


[ONVILLE is a stirring city. It 

began life with the outfit of a rail- 
road junction and a view of the Pacific. 
From the junction it derived its vigor 
and practicability; from the Pacific its 
freedom from prejudice and its power 
of prophetic vision. The visiting stran- 
ger in time becomes aware of another 
peculiarity about it, namely, that, al- 
though not an old town, yet distinction 
seems already to have centered in its 
cemetery, a noble enclosure with an im- 
posing gateway. He will notice many a 
subtle evidence of this. He will hear the 
cemetery locally called “The Museum,” 
and will wonder. Let him be counseled, 
then, to seek out Jones’ Hotel and the 
proprietor thereof, one Abner, familiar- 
ly called Cockeye Jones. He will find 
him an elderly, cross-eyed man, full of 
local patriotism. Let the stranger fall 
into casual conversation, and at the 
proper time, pointing carelessly to the 
cemctery’s tallest monument, seen stately 
in the distance, inquire: 

“Who’s that monument for?” 

Then will Mr. Jones fasten on either 
side of his questioner a glassy, diagonal 
stare. 

“Stranger,” he will say, “you sit right 
there, for I know all about that monu- 
ment,” and he will speak as follows: 

“It was in 1876. I was on a steamer 
coming from Lima to San Francisco, 
and I met a man named William C. 
Holmes—Doctor William C.—for he 
was a terrible learned man, and he had 
with him a lot of baked clay pots from 
Peru, which were the worst pots you 
ever saw, and he said they had ‘great 
archeological interest’—meaning that he 
liked that kind of pots. But that opinion 
on his part had a tendency to provoke 
ribaldry on the steamer Magellan, for it 


was mainly a light-hearted company that 
was sailing those seas. 

“But there was a man named Samuel 
R. Cox, who was a serious man, not to 
say morose, with a heavy face, shaped 
like a Bartlett pear, and a voice like the 
lowing of a lonely cow, and he hailed 
from Zionville, California, and walked 
about like a statesman, with destiny on 
his shoulders; and if you inquired 
‘Whose destiny?’ pretty soon you found 
out it was the destiny of Zionville. 

“But Dr. Holmes was a lively, dried- 
up man, with hair standing mostly on 
end, to.show how tumultuous he felt in- 
side, and he had with him a Peruvian 
mummy, too, whose name was ‘Huayna 
Ccapac.’ But nobody else could say it 
that way, and we called her ‘Hannah 
Atkins,’ barring the crew, who said 
‘Mrs. Atkins,’ not wishing to take liber- 
ties with cabin passengers; for this Han- 
nah was a well-preserved lady, as such 
go, and William C. Holmes was touchy 
about her reputation and claims to re- 
spect, same as if she’d been a revered 
parent, though she was no relation of 
his. She couldn’t be. He claimed it was 
four hundred years since she’d been 
dried. Besides, she was a royal Inca 
from Peru, and daughter of a celebrated 
monarch of those parts, named Huayna 
Ccapac also; from which one judged 
Hannah was named after that monarch. 
The surest way to have trouble with Dr. 
Holmes was to refer to her sort of slight- 
ing, as, for instance, to call her obsolete, 
or stolid, or to remark that her coffin: 
seemed too short and her laying-out 
hunched up and undignified. She was 
intended for the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, and her looks might be 
called scholastic, without putting it too 
strong. 
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“Dr. Holmes used to talk about her a 
good deal, using Peruvian and technical 
terms, so you couldn’t tell for sure 
whether it was Hannah’s genealogy he 
was giving or the geography of the 
Andes, nor find out which, he being 
touchy about remarks or questions in- 
terrupting and ignorant, as when S. R. 
Cox asked, speaking slow, moaning-like 
and gloomy, and pointing his heavy 
finger at W. C., whether them figures 
he, Dr. Holmes, was giving was the di- 
mensions of the City of Cuzco, or Mrs. 
Atkins’ grand-parents’ age at death of 
deceased; and, if so, whether he, Dr. 
Holmes, was acquainted with her in 
youth; and, if so, whether she was yel- 
low at that time, or affected since by a 
fever of that color; and, if so, inasmuch 
as he, Dr. Holmes, had stated emphatic 
that he was no relative, but only an ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Atkins, whether he didn’t 
agree with his, Mr. Cox’s, opinion that 
the further statements which he, Dr. 
Holmes, had made, namely, that Mrs. 
Atkins was four hundred years old if a 
day, and her complexion painted, wa’n’t 
unchivalrous statements that throwed 
doubts on the genuineness of his, Dr. 
Holmes’, boasted admiration; and, if so, 
supposing there was any Colorado mu- 
seum, which wa’n’t likely, and they ever 
got there, whether he, Dr. Holmes, and 
she, Mrs. Atkins, was going to be ex- 
hibited in the same show-case; and if so, 
whether he, Dr. Holmes, hadn’t better 
look out what names he called a gentle- 
man such as he, Mr. Cox, claimed to be, 
or what opprobrious language he used 
as at present. 

“For W. C. Holmes got to miscalling 
Mr. Cox, at this point, in terms that 
oughtn’t to be used promiscuous, stating 
he considered him ‘a_ thick-headed 
huaynaputina,’ in respect to spouting 
nonsense, ‘a viscacha, an ucumari, a reg- 
ular caraquenque,’ in respect to other 
qualities; so that S. R. Cox got mad at 
that language, and said he’d be even 
with Dr. Holmes or take it out of Han- 
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nah. He thought calling another man 
names in languages the other man didn’t 
know was a kind of slander that oughtn’t 
to be spoken. Then Samuel R. Cox went 
away and appeared to mope, for he was 
a man not given to light-mindedness. 

“Yes, sir, that’s how I came to know 
William C. Holmes, Samuel R. Cox, 
Hannah Atkins, and Zionville, which is 
a town, sir, that hasn’t a parallel in the 
solar system nor the milky way, and I 
ran across it in this way: 

“Dr. Holmes and I became friendly 
on the voyage, and kept company to- 
gether after in San Francisco. He start- 
ed Hannah Atkins by freight for Colo- 
rado, intending to follow shortly to de- 
liver a presentation address, which he 
had already written out. It was a hand- 
some address for exalted fecling and 
starry language. It was an address 
suited for an institution with a destiny. 

“He wired ahead: ‘Mummy shipped 
per Southern Pacific R. R.’ The next 
day he got a hurry message: ‘What's 
this trouble about the mummy?’ He 
wired back: ‘Don’t know of any 
trouble.’ Then he got this portentous 
and mystic reply: ‘Held up at Zion- 
ville.’ 

. “In those days, sir, Zionville was just 
a railroad junction, with a hotel, a lot of 
ramshackle houses scattered along to- 
ward the bay, a few handsome resi- 
dences on the sand bluffs, a couple of 
brick blocks, a high school, a jail and 
But you'd never have 
suspected from the look of it that it had 
an aspiring soul. No, you wouldn't. 
There were a good many Mexicans and 
Chinamen around that didn’t count. 
Maybe you might notice the public had 
a habit of congregating in the open. 
Pretty much all Zionville would be on 
Main Street in the evenings. There 
weren’t any sidewalks except on Main 
Street, and nothing that looked like a 
cemetery, because at that time Zionville 
had lately been reformed, and before 
the reformation, when a body was dead 
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that was worth while, they used to ship 
him to San Francisco, where he could 
get a ceremony ready made, and if not 
worth while, it wasn’t much _ noticed 
what became of him. The fact is, it’s 
always been a dispute here what Zion- 
ville was like before she was converted, 
but the general opinion is that she was 
unique, though her morals was seedy. 
But dating from the conversion, she set 
her mind on higher things, and that had 
happened shortly before W. C. Holmes 
first set eyes upon her. 

“William C. Holmes and I landed in 
this town one afternoon, he with such 
raging emotions in his head as kept dis- 
charging his hat upward with a series 
of explosions, and I first beholding, and 
as yet with careless eyes, the town of 
Zionville, knowing nothing of its nature. 
It was a drowsy, shiftless-looking town. 
But a hint of its true nature and united 
soul came to us immediate. No sooner 
did W. C. Holmes set himself to violent 
inquiry for Hannah Atkins than Zion- 
ville woke up. She shook her leonine 
mane, she peeled her eagle eye, she 
girded her loins and unlimbered her- 
self. Before W. C. Holmes and I knew 
what was up we were enclosed in a pro- 
cession, and the town was thick with 
dust. It appeared to be organized with 
determined purpose. We moved to the 
sound of fifes, cymbals and drums. We 
turned up the alley where there used to 
be a large hall behind Gregson’s gro- 
cery. Whoever in Zionville wasn’t in 
that hall was looking through the win- 
dows. 

“In the upper end on the right sat 
twelve men on benches. On the left 
stood a table, and on the table the famil- 
iar box that contained the earthly taber- 
nacle and repose of Hannah Atkins. I 
spotted it right off. Between them sat 
one who is now no more. His name, sir, 
was Louisa. 

“Gentlest and suavest of men he was, 
and called ‘Louisa,’ though his family 
name was ‘Bumper,’ but he came from 
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Louisiana, and partly for that reason 
was called Louisa, but more for the 
sense that Zionville always shows for 
things that are appropriate. He had a 
remarkable long beard, and was a large 
man, with a soft, high-piping voice, and 
he was coroner and justice of the peace, 
and some other things at that time, and 
in later days mayor of Zionville, on ac- 
count of his manners, which flowed like 
molasses from a spigot. 

“And there was W. C. Holmes and I, 
hauled up before that soft and subtle in- 
fant, Louisa, and a sort of a jury, but 
whether it was a coroner’s jury or some 
other kind we didn’t know; and behind 
us was the interested populace of Zion- 
ville, that wanted to know all about 
Hannah Atkins; and W. C. Holmes was 
mad, and started in to give his opinion 
of Zionville, but Louisa sort of flowed 
over him, in the manner of molasses 
overflowing a hot griddle-cake. 

“‘TLateh, doctah, lateh,’ he says, ‘we 
will discuss with you the foibles of ouah 
society, but we are interested now, suh, 
in lea’ning how the pahty in this heah 
truncated coffin came to be traveling 
through Zionville in this heah noncom- 
mittal manneh. That, suh, is the point 
on which Zionville desires to be in- 
fo’med.’ 

“Moreover, Zionville on that point 
was a-punching, not to say a-hoisting, 
Dr. Holmes from behind, in a way that 
interfered with his discourse, and I’m 
not denying but some miscellaneous 
boots was applied to me by parties un- 
known and since forgiven. 

“Then W. C. took a new start, and 
sailed off on the genealogy of Hannah. 
But this appeared to introduce confu- 
sion and doubt in the mind of Zionville, 
same as it used to in the minds of pas- 
sengers on board the Magellan. In the 
same way I seemed to distinguish a voice 
from somewhere in the crowd, sounding 
like a cow a-mooing, solemn and in- 
quiring: 

“Whether them names he, Dr. Holmes, . 
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mentioned was the names of Mrs. At- 
kins’ ancestors or of the last heathen 
jurymen that had tried him for some 
previous harrowin’ crime; and if so, 
whether remarks made in the Choctaw 
language on insurance statistics, such as 
his, Dr. Holmes’, remarks appeared to 
him, the speaker, to be, were not likely 
to impress an intelligent jury as intend- 
ed merely to mislead and deceive; and 
if so, whether he, Dr. Holmes, did or 
did not intend to brush his hair before 
justice was executed upon him sum- 
marily by the aroused public spirit of 
Zionville.’ 

“‘Docteh,’ says Louisa, flowing mo- 
lasses-like, ‘I grieve to have misguided 
you. I endeavo’ed to make plain the de- 
sire of the citizens of Zionville fo’ in- 
fo’mation, not on the subject of this 
lady’s remote ancestry, but as to how she 
came by heh death, and why she was 
traveling round on railroads, not as an 
authenticated co’pse, but as ino’ganic 
freight, addressed to some moh or less 
mythological institution or abstract idea 
in Colorado. Do I now make myself 
plain, suh? Do I understand you to de- 
pose heh death as violent or natu’al ?” 

“ “How—how—how the blazes should 
I know?’ says W. C., exasperated. 

“‘The defendant deposes that he 
don’t know. The defendant declines to 
testify on the point.’ 

“‘She’s a mummy?’ shouted W. C. ‘A 
Peruvian mummy! What—what’s the 
matter with this maniac of a town?” 

“‘Docteh,’ says Louisa, ‘Zionville is 
pleased to know you. Undeh otheh cir- 
cumstances youah effe’vescent humor 
would delight it beyond measure. But it 
is the opinion of the Co’t you ought to be 
info’med that this is a moral town. Yes, 
suh, not insanity but morality is what 
hit us. It’s the moralest town this side 
the Sierras. We've got the reputation 
now with the sweat of ouah virtues. 
There was a time when anybody found 
in possession of a co’pse might be asked 
casually what he was going to do with it, 
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or he might not; but times are changed. 
We make a point now of asking where 
he got it, which is, of co’se, suh, a deli- 
cate question, and a sacrifice of perfect 
courtesy to exacting morals. We admit 
it. But, suh, you have projected this 
heah deceased into this heah moral com- 
munity, and yet you claim not‘to know 
“what the blazes’—if I quote correctly 
—she died of. The Co’t deprecates this 
distrustful attitude on your paht. In re- 
sponse to pertinent and propeh questions 
you indulge in humorous statements re- 
garding—if I caught the word—“mum- 
mies,” and in furtheh rema’ks which, 
though springing nach’ully from your 
admirable learning, suh, are yet inap- 
propriate to your serious situation. The 
Co’t deprecates this frivolity. The Co’t 
proposes to info’m you of the evidence 
in its possession bearing on this case.’ 

“That’s what he said—Louisa—and 
he took a document from his pocket and 
read that document. 

“The follawing letter, suh, was re- 
ceived day befo’ yesterday by me, ad- 
dressed “To the Magistrates of Zion- 
ville, California: 

““* “Gentlemen: On or about the 14th 
instant, on the south-bound freight, 
there will probably enter Zionville a 
suspicious-looking box, addressed ap- 
parently to parties in the University of 
Colorado, and consigned, you are here- 
by informed, by one calling himself W. 
C. Holmes; and if so, whether upon ex- 
amination of the said box the magis- 
trates of Zionville shall decide the said 
W. C. Holmes to be a party improperly 
at large; and if so, whether the occu- 
pant of said box, who appears to have 
been a respectable middle-aged woman 
named ‘Hannah Atkins,’ came naturally 
or not by her death; and if so, whether 
the said W. C. Holmes’ account of how 
he came into possession of the contents 
or occupant of this box shall appear to 
the said magistrates, as it has appeared 
to the undersigned, excited, incoherent 
and evasive toward inquiry, as tending 
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to bring up irrelevant subjects and de- 

lude the mind; and if so, whether the 

said undersigned has or has not an 

opinion on these points as bearing on the 

destinies of Zionville, he says no more at 

present, but subscribes himself, respect- 

fully your fellow-citizen, Samuel R. 

Cox.” 

“*The suspicions,’ says Louisa, 
‘fo’med by ouah esteemed fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Cox, appeah to the Co’t to have been 
justified. The Co’t directs the sheriff to 
remove the pahty calling himself Wil- 
liam C. Holmes, and his presumable ac- 
complice, the cross-eyed pahty calling 
himself A. Jones, and hold the pahties 
for furtheh action. The Co’t is ad- 
journed.’ 

“Yes, sir, William C. Holmes and I 
were enclosed in the town jail. I could 
see from its barred window the length 
of Main Street, running down to the 


bay. W. C.’s state of mind was some- - 


thing not to be described but lamented. 
His language concerning Zionville I 
don’t repeat. Such things is best for- 
gotten. Already I differed from him. 
Already .the voice of Zionville had 
touched an answering chord in my 
bosom. I looked from that window upon 
Main Street. It was full of a crowd that 
acted like they all belonged to a family. 
Some blocks away was a man _ resem- 
bling Samuel R. Cox, being in fact him- 
self, on a dry-goods box, talking confi- 
dential to the public, heavy and booing 
like a cow, and arguing with his fore- 
finger. There seemed to be a general 
session of Zionville in Main Street. I 
judged we were the subject of conver- 
sation, along with Hannah Atkins. I 
judged S. R. Cox was airing his doubts. 
I looked on these things. Something in 
my bosom answered the voice of Zion- 
ville. ‘Zionville,’ I says to myself, ‘art 
thou the city of my soul?’ I says. ‘Do 
we meet at last?’ and I says to W. C. 
Holmes, who was running around like a 
water-bug and discharging his mind in 
volleys: 
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“W. C.,’ I says, ‘shut up. William 
Holmes, listen to me. Ain’t there any 
archeological interest stirring in your 
bosom? Have you looked in the face of 
Zionville this day and seen nothing?’ 

“He says, ‘What, what! What do 
you mean?’ 

““Cast your eyes back over these 
events,’ I says, sternly. ‘Look from this 
window on that people. Did you ever 
see a town like Zionville to raise the 
slumbering instincts of the archeologist 
and the antiquarian?” 

“‘Archeology!’ he says, scornful. 
‘Antiquity! Why, it’s just old enough to 
be spanked, and that’s what it needs!’ 

““Precisely,’ I says. ‘W. C., precisely. 
Moreover, it’s my opinion*there ain't 
been such a youthful place since the del- 
uge. You're riled, William, which ain’t 
becoming to a scientist, else you’d have 
noticed this here remarkable fact.’ 

“W. C. Holmes stopped and reflected, 
with one finger on his intellectual fore- 
head. 

“*You think the actions of Zionville 
shows disrespect to Hannah Atkins, 
whereas I see in those actions the signs 
of a noble respect,’ I says. ‘But that ain’t 
what's hoisting me. It wasn’t the youth- 
fulness of Zionville that hit me first. It 
was the sudden way she had of getting 
herself together; it was her unity of 
mind; it was her esprit de corps. That's 
it; that’s the word. Now, what sort of 
an antique township do: you recollect 
having that there quality ?’ 

“ “Greek! he shouted, and_ started 
fidgeting again. ‘The civic clan! Hum! 
You're right. Ha! It’s a_ survival! 
What! A reversion! An atavism!’ 

“T says, ‘W. C., look out how you go 
slinging suspicious names within hear- 
ing of Zionville, for she’s high-bred and 
nervous. What I mean to say is this: 
she’s the kind of a town that’s got a 
character, and acts up to it; she’s the 
kind most worth living in. William 
Holmes, I’m going to stay here,’ I says. 
‘Zionville for me.’ 
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“Through the barred window I saw 
the jail was surrounded by the public 
now, and something more appeared to 
be up, but I judged from its subdued be- 
havior there was no lynching intended. 
At this point the door of the room was 
knocked on, unlocked, opened, and Sam- 
uel R. Cox and Louisa walked in. They 
sat down on a bench, facing me and 
William C. Holmes. They appeared em- 
barrassed. Mr. Cox began, disconsolate 
like: E 

“‘Supposin’ we come in the spirit of 
conciliation,’ he says, and hesitated, as 
if not yet onto his gait. _ 

“*As ambassadors, maybe,’ I says, 
‘ambassadors from Zionville.’ 

“ ‘The ve’y wo’d, Misteh Jones,’ says 
Louisa, looking pleased. ‘Ambassadohs 
from Zionville.’ 

“And if so,’ says S. R. Cox, getting 
his gait, ‘whether my letter to the mag- 
istrates of Zionville was intended to get 
even for language understood as mis- 
calling of vicious names, or intended 
wholly to further the public interests of 
Zionville, or mixed in respect to motive; 
and if so, whether these present remarks 
might be regarded in the nature of an 
apology on that point; and if so, whether 
Dr. Holmes would rather Hannah At- 
kins should be confiscated as incidental 
to judicial proceedings whose other re- 
sults, though likely to be fatal to Dr. 
Holmes, Zionville could no more than 
vainly regret, because public interests is 
first considered; or whether Dr. Holmes 
would sce reason, and deliver over Han- 
nah Atkins peaceable, for a considera- 
tion, to the necessities of Zionville, and 
thereby win an honorable place in its 
history ; and if so, supposin’ Dr. Holmes 
would state his mind on that point with- 
out incommodin’ the subject with the 
conquest of Peru and the natural history 
of South America, it would accommo- 
date me and this here magistrate, if Dr. 
Holmes would make that attempt.’ 

“ Yocteh,’ says Louisa, sliding in sort 
of syrupy, ‘allow me to state but briefly 
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certain facts. Zionville is a moral town. 
It’s the moralest town you eveh saw. But 
we sce the necessity, suh, of getting ouah 
—a—atmospheric morals embodied in 
substantial institutions. We have already 
a high school with an Eastern college 
graduate at the head. Yes, suh. We 
have three churches, provided with 
clergymen not one of whom dares show 
himself on the street without a choke col- 
lar. No, suh. We have a cemetery, so 
far as a fence around it goes toward pro- 
viding such an institution. But, suh, 
heah is the point: Ouah cemetery has 
not as yet—by fo’mally entering upon 
its career of public usefulness—it has 
not as yet, suh, attained its propeh stand- 
ing in the community. It has been sug- 
gested that time would remedy this 
want. It would. But in the meanwhile, 
Zionville is impatient. Now, suh, Zion- 
ville discerns in Mrs. Atkins the mos’ ex- 
traordinary fitness for this purpose. 
Now, suh, Mr. Cox and myself have con- 
sulted. We discern a rare opportunity— 
a crisis in Zionville’s destiny. The citi- 
zens in a body have been consulted. 
They have took to the idea like a niggah 
to a water-melon. Quah determination 
is inflexible. A monument has been or- 
dehed from San Francisco, the cere- 
monies are arranged whereby to plant 
Mrs. Atkins—whereby to inaugurate 
ouah cemetery. Name your price, suh. 
It’s yours. Name your conditions. 
They’re granted. The antecedents of 
Mrs. Atkins, at your dictation, shall be 
inscribed on the monument itself, in in- 
delible characters. They are the mos’ es- 
sential element in Mrs. Atkins’ value to 
this community, believe me. We hope, 
suh, to sce them in your own eloquent 
language, imperishably engraven. We 
await, suh, your anseh.’ 

“W. C. Holmes rushed to and fro, 
with his hair discharging electric sparks 
to indicate the condition of his brain. 

“Why, bless my soul!’ he says. 
‘What, what! What good would a Pe- 
ruvian mummy do you? Why don’t you 
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bury a buffalo and call it a bishop? 
What, what! What’s the town after, 
anyhow?” 

“ ‘Fame,’ says Louisa. ‘Fame.’ 

“‘*Fame? Fame? But look here, look 
here. The University of Colorado has a 
claim.’ 

“We settle that claim,’ says Louisa. 

“*But—but look here. Mummies go 
in museums—museums|’ 

“Very good, suh. Ain’t a cemetery 
a museum ?” 

“What, what! Dear, dear! You'll 
be the death of me. But I’ve got a 
speech written for delivery in Colorado.’ 

“Teliveh it heah, docteh. Deliveh it 
heah.’ 

“It won't fit.’ 

“ ‘Fit it then.’ 

““*Oh, my head, my head!’ says W. C. 

“You agree, docteh?’ 

“*Good gracious, yes,’ says W. C., 
groaning. 

“‘Then, suh,’ says Louisa, ‘Zionville 
welcomes you.’ 

“S. R. Cox put his hat through the 
window and waved it, and Zionville 
broke out in simultaneous applause. 

“Yes, sir, Zionville welcomed us; she 
was right to welcome us. If ever two 
men showed far-sighted statesmanship, 
they were Samuel R. Cox and Louisa. 
The prosperity of Zionville sprang from 
Mrs. Atkins. From that date started the 
great Zionville boom. S. R. Cox and 
Louisa foresaw it. They planned the 
ceremony. 

“That inaugural ceremony, with ex- 
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tracts from Dr. Holmes’ adapted ad- 
dress, furnished a front page item in 
half the newspapers of the country. The 
fame of Zionville ran lightly from Mon- 
tana to Florida. Proud Boston heard 
the name. Chicago and New York took 
note. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ says W. C., ‘it is my 
good fortune to be able to deposit in 
this place an archeological treasure, des- 
tined to render it the centripetal point of 
envious resort.’ Yes, sir; and Zionville 
hollered at that like a bull. ‘The last 
pre-Spanish ruler of Peru, Huayna Cca- 
pac,’ says William Holmes, ‘died in the 
year 1527. Among his numerous prog- 
eny was a princess who, according to 
tradition, inherited the name of her au- 
gust father, and of whose earthly taber- 
nacle this institution, to-day successfully 
inaugurated by the—a—town of Zion- 
ville, becomes the trustee and guardian. 
Many an interesting relic hereafter shall 
be placed here and commemorated. 
Humbly I claim only the honor of this 
inaugurative gift, happy to assist in lay- 
ing, as it were, the corner-stone of the 
fame of this institution; assured that the 
—a—town of Zionville will have a place 
in the annals of American archeology,’ 
says W. C., and Zionville says simul- 
taneous: 

“ “He means Hannah!’ 

“Yes, sir. From that date A. Jones 
and William C. Holmes cast in their lots 
with Zionville, and William C. lies in 
the museum to-day, near by Hannah 
Atkins.” 
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“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906, 
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VENEZUELA—THE CAPITAL AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


ao ARACAS is the cradle of 
7 South American liber- 
ty. Bolivar and Mi- 
randa are names 
never to be forgot- 
ten in history, and 
both of these men 
were born in Cara- 
cas. Sucré is an- 
other Venezuelan 
patriot whose life 
story is an epitome 
of the idealism of South American char- 
acter. Miranda died in prison, Sucré 
was assassinated and Bolivar breathed 
his last in poverty and disappointment, 
crying that he had sown his seed on bar- 
ren ground. Caracas never neglects these 
heroes ; the chief plaza is that of Bolivar, 
the Panteon is held sacred to the mem- 
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ory of all three. Our own Washington, 
too, is venerated and remembered by a 
plaza; scarcely a day passes in which his 
statue is not decorated by fresh flowers 
from some silent admirer, and every cel- 
ebration within the capital begins and 
ends with a tribute to libertv. 

But Venezuelan liberty does not mean 
our kind of liberty. I have heard Ger- 
mans declare that the United States was 
the worst form of despotism, and as we 
resent such judgments passed upon us 
from a prejudiced and undemocratic 
perspective, so our southern neighbors 
are inclined to object to our criticism 
when we rub it in too hard. Any one 
who recalls the outburst of joy with 
which the inhabitants of Caracas wel- 
comed the Guiana boundary proclama- 
tion of President Cleveland must ac- 
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knowledge that originally they had faith 
in us, but I am not sure that since then 
their opinions have not changed, and I 
am not sure either but that they have 
reason on their side. We have not given 
Caracas great cause for respect ; some of 
our diplomatic representatives have been 
men unworthy of us, unable to grasp the 
complexities of the Latin character, and 
in some instances not only have they 
beer undignified, but they have permit- 
ted themselves to become so infected 
with the smell of commercialism that 
no amount of diplomatic perfume could 
conceal it. It is not the question whether 
or not any minister was criminally in- 
volved; the chief concern is that our 
ministers acted so contrarily to the 
usages of diplomatic intercourse that 
they shocked the sensibilities of a people 
as punctilious as any on earth. If they 
have escaped contamination, they have 
lacked finesse, which in the eyes of the 
Latin is worse than acrime. Therefore, 
it is with sincere enthusiasm that I add 
here my testimony to the worth of our 
present minister to Venezuela, Mr. W. 
W. Russell. All honor and credit are 
due him for his faithful support of every 

- step our government takes and for the 
tactful manner in which he has guided 
us successfully through many difficult 
passages. Mr. Russell commands Ven- 
ezuela’s respect; if it were not for him 

“we might easily be distrusted or de- 
spised. 

And why should they not despise 
many of the vices committed in the name 
of journalism or business? Our tobacco 
trust has absorbed Venezuela, yet we 
condemn their methods of high finance 
here. Let us not mention the asphalt 
crowd; its conduct is a stench worse than 
the pitch lake in Trinidad. I have no 
new stories to tell of their misdemean- 
ors; the old ones are enough, for if any 
foreign corporation misconducted itself 
in the United States with half the aban- 
don of the asphalt trust in Venezuela we 
should demand its removal before we 
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chucked it out. In the newspaper field 
we have no better reputation. We might 
pardon the attacks of our press if they 
had an honest motive or were uttered 
with any serious or sincere purpose, but 
the average newspaper correspondent 
visiting Caracas. would be denied en- 
trance to the reporters’ gallery in Wash- 
ington. A short time ago one of our 
widely read weeklies offered President 
Castro a page for exploitation at the ad- 
vertising rate of five hundred dollars ; 
he refused, and thereafter this paper 
printed from its representative such un- 
warranted and vilifying letters that he 
was paid to leave the country. Two self- 
styled newspaper men entered Venez- 
uela shortly afterward. They purposed 
to print a book on South America, and 
kindly suggested to the cabinet and to 
the president that an advance payment 
on the subscription would help the work 
along. The government did not bite, 
but it was bullied so that these enter- 
prising Americans “cleaned up” one 
thousand four hundred dollars within a 
few wecks, but no one has seen the book. 
«\ New York daily, circulating the world 
over, dispatched a correspondent to Ca- 
racas during one of the hot times; it al- 
ready had a thoroughly competent man 
on the ground who sent the truth and 
was doing all he could to support Mr. 
Russell; but this new man, who may 
have spoken Spanish, but it would seem 
not, stayed two weeks and then went to 
Curagao, that Caribbean round-up for 
malcontents of South and Central .Amer- 
ica. From there he sent to his paper all 
the gossip, scandal and abuse he could 
crowd into two columns, with just 
enough truth to hold his report together, 
the result being that the good work done 
by the resident representative was un- 
done, Venezuela was vilified and her ef- 
forts at reform were misinterpreted the 
world over. It made good “stuff,” and 
was eagerly read by those who relish 
yellow journalism. The only writers 
who have of late given the little country 
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reason for it, a reason which will be dis- 
covered later on. But if time is of minor 


a fair chance, are an Englishman, Akers, 
who presents in his history of South 


America a calm 
and reflective narra- 
tive of the people 
and their condi- 
tions, and Richard 
Harding Davis, 
who expresses a 
delicate sympathy 
with the unprogres- 
sive land while ap- 
preciating the hu- 
mor of their ro- 
mance and their 
foibles. 

Much of the un- 
fortunate criticism 
of Venezuela is 
based on a misun- 
derstanding of her 
temperament. The 
glib judgments 
passed by itinerant 
foreigners on the 
United States 
simply amuse us, 
because we are too 
big to be injured 
by them, but such 
judgments from us 
hurt in Venezuela, 
and the average 
American journal- 
ist is therefore per- 
Sona non grata; 
consequently I 
journeyed to Cara- 
cas incognito. 

If the traveler is 
in a hurry he will be 
distressed by the 
seeming insouci- 
ance of the people, 
by their leisurely 
habit of regarding 
the business of the 
day as fit subject 


for to-morrow’s work, and he needs con- 
siderable penetration to find out the 
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importance, he may 
enjoy himself with 
glimpses of a ro- 
mantic civilization 
fast disappearing 
from the world, and 
which is to be found 
only in such places 
as Caracas, where 
the tide of modern 
life has not yet risen 
high. It is a city 
to please the eye 
on account of its 
natural picturesque- 
ness, and it will al- 
ways possess this 
charm, even when, 
some time in the 
future, it becomes 
re-made; but to- 
day it is almost 
theatrical, so unreal 
does it seem. Here 
the Castilian de- 
scendant still rides 
into town on_ his 
jingling pony; here 
the ladies sit behind 
barred windows 
and listen to sweet 
Spanish nothings at 
dusk or by moon- 
light; business is 
yet done with a 
quill pen, and every- 
body, beggar or 
president, carries a 
cane. The church 
bells jangle the 
whole day through, 
priests are thick as 
strawberries, the 
housewife goes to 
market early in the 
morning, and her 


small mozo, who carries her basket, gets 
into mischief with the flower seller and 
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the donkey driver. Bargaining and hag- 
gling are the rules of trade; there is 
scarcely a “fixed price” in all the coun- 
try except for railway tickets and post- 
age stamps; the street hawkers sell 
saints or candy, music or lottery tickets, 
and the beggar prays for alms in the 
good old Catholic way. Letter writers 
for the unlearned are occasionally seen 
with their little desks at the corner; the 
ladies still go to mass in mantillas; 
members of a bull fighting cwuadrilla 
lounge in favorite cafés with their 
monteras and coletas, such as they wore 
a century ago. You forget the electric 


light in the street while fitting to the 
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door a massive key that must have been 
made in old Toledo when New York 
was a Dutch village. 

It is all strange and old, and does not 
conform readily to the typewriter or the 
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trolley car. Life runs smoothly enough, 
and if there are few modern improve- 
ments there are also few modern irrita- 
tions. For instance, the sweltering slums 
of our larger cities have no counterpart, 
and the day laborer, when he puts on his 
holiday attire, is as independent a dem- 
ocrat as the caballero, and to shake 
hands with you or to borrow a light 
from your cigarette destroys neither his 
dignity nor yours. Poverty there may 
be in plenty, when crops are bad and 
politics worse, but seldom do you hear of 
misery, that state of society in which 
work is abundant while workmen are 
starving for bread; if there is hunger, it 
may be taken for granted that 
there is not enough food to nour- 
ish the unfortunates. 

Any one so lucky as to have an 
introduction to the aristocracy of 
the land will be delighted at the 
hospitality and the culture of the 
upper class. In the country will 
be found the simple life, which is 
quite as fascinating as those who 
write about it would have us be- 
lieve, and in the city society is as 
gentle and refined as that of most 
of the capitals of the old world or 
of the new. The stranger is made 
to feel at home in a few minutes; 
he need not fear that a lack of 
Spanish will be a hindrance, be- 
cause the chances are that some 
one, wherever he may be, can 
speak English, French or Ger- 
man, and without doubt he will 
discover that art, letters, music 
and manners are as thoroughly 
appreciated here as elsewhere. It 
will be easy to meet those who 
have been educated in London, 
Paris or New York, and the five 
o’clock tea is as polite a function 
as it is in Boston. 

Caracas still retains the flavor of a 
vanished greatness. The modern mag- 
nificence of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, the solidity of Montevideo, have 
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not been attempted here, but there is a 
delicate adaptation of means to an end 
which is no less admirable. The past is 
that of the old New World feudalism 
established by the early Spanish. This 
savor of the past must, however, disap- 
pear as it did in our South before the 
leveling influences of industrial life; but 
the Venezuelans, the Caraquefios, have 
not yet comprehended the changes that 
are sweeping over the earth. They are 
still a pastoral folk, looking back to the 
time when the city was the luxurious 
capital of a rich agricultural nation, and 
when coffee was a better paying invest- 
ment than a gold mine. Coffee was in- 
troduced into Venezuela in 1784, having 
twenty years the start of Brazil, and the 
business flourished as did tobacco in 
Virginia or sugar in Louisiana. Every- 


body was rich; during our civil war the 
gutters in Venezuela ran gold, if one 
may believe all one hears, and about that 
time began ‘the beautification of Cara- 
cas. Probably to Guzman Blanco is due 
the credit, for he was an ambitious man, 
and while he was president in fact or in 
name for twenty years, he did not cease 
to improve the city. 

It is this greatness which to-day is 
lost, but the elements are still there, and 
a wiser generation may restore it. To be 
sure the cathedral dates back to the six- 
teenth century, but the city is by no 
means so old; the university building is 
fine architecturally, and its lines demand 
attention from any point of view; the 
Vargas hospital is so well situated and 
built, and its surroundings so attractive 
and hygienic, that it might be a pattern 
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for our cities. The opera house, like 
those in Latin America elsewhere, be- 
longs to the municipality, and is fully 
equal to the royal opera in Madrid. The 
capitol is not imposing, but its interior is 
handsomely decorated, and the court- 
yard is a lovely garden. The ‘Yellow 
House,” in which half the tragedies or 
comedies of the nation have been played, 
is to-day the city court-house, the presi- 
dent’s official home having been re- 
moved to Miraflores, coolly appropriated 
by the state as more suitable for that 
high dignitary than for a private resi- 
dence. The hill of Calvario has what 
was once a beautiful park, and the out- 
look from its summit is superb, but the 
walks are grass grown, the statues 
moldy, and over all is the mark of decay. 

This is the saddening feature of the 
city in general. Where decay is not the 
actual condition, there is an air of un- 
progressiveness equally distressing. Ca- 
racas shows no filth or squalor, no back 
streets recking with slime; the Latin can 
not tolerate ugliness; but the feeling is 
that things have stopped, waiting for 
some impulse to overcome the inertia be- 
fore they breathe with life again. The 
streets are paved, but with stone or con- 
‘crete; the country that produces asphalt 
enough to pave the world is too poor to 
pave more than a mile of the thorough- 
fares of her own capital; where water 
power can be had for the asking, the 
cars are still drawn by little horses, and, 
although gossip is busy with projects to 
clectricize everything, pride is expressed 
in declaring that a car has two horses 
instead of one. Gas is obtainable at a 
high price, but in the majority of the 
houses a lamp or a candle is the illu- 
mination. House after house shows a 
“to rent” sign, and a population reck- 
oned in 1900 at one hundred thousand is 
to-day flatteringly stated to be sixty 
thousand. : 

Poor Venezuela, poor Caracas! Poor 
both in purse and in enterprise. I have 
yet to meet a man, no matter how un- 
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imaginative, who was not fascinated at 
first by the charm, the beauty, the prom- 
ise of this land; yet if this man tried to 
“get busy” in the ways of the ordinary 
commercial world, he would partly or 
wholly fail in his object and probably 
leave the country, discouraged, some- 
times cursing the people and everything 
within reach. 

Just one word explains the situation, 
and that word is politics. The Venezuc- 
lans seem unable to learn that true lib- 
erty implies responsibility. They inter- 
pret any governmental interference as 
oppression, and against oppression they 
would rather fight than gather their 
crops. Even to-day they are an uncon- 
querable people, and if overwhelmed by 
a stronger force, they would scatter to 
the mountains of the interior, where 
they would keep up a predatory warfare 
till they died or became obliterated, but 
they would never be conquered as were 
the native tribes before them. Their 
spirit is not unlike that of the Boers in 
South Africa, although not so rugged. 
As the country developed her natural 
riches, in the times of coffee prosperity, 
the people were keenly alive to the 
pleasures of ready money easily collected 
and easily spent; but, as had been the 
custom of their Spanish forefathers, the 
machinery to gather taxes was also en- 
gaged in converting the resources of the 
treasury into spoils. It is a theme that 
might be elaborated, this devotion to an 
ideal of personal liberty coupled to an 
unscrupulous disregard of political 
thievery. 

In 1830 Venezuela obtained from 
Spain final recognition of her independ- 
ence, and since that date she has had 
fifty-two revolutions. One of the accept- 
ed conditions under the constitution is 
that no land can be confiscated for po- 
litical treason, and consequently many 
conspirators against the government 
have been or are in exile, although they 
or their families continue to draw in- 
comes from estates and landed property. 


THE ARCH OF FEDERATION AND VICTORY AT CARACAS 
“Miraflores,” President Castro’s residence, in the middle distance, at the foot of the mountains which encircle the city 
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The family of Guzman Blanco is to-day 
in good standing and rich, having re- 
tained the investments President Guz- 
man Blanco made from loot of the treas- 
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ury. Blanco is typical of the only force 
capable of exercising continuous control 
in Venezuela; he rose to power through 
the army, and for twenty years, with or 
without the army, he retained it. The 
nation flourished; foreign money came 
into the country; it was an era 
of railway construction or project, 
and peace lasted extraordinarily 
long; but since Blanco’s death 
peace has scarcely raised her 
head. For a few months in the 
nineties Crespo seemed able to 
manage things, helping himself 
meanwhile, but he was _ assassi- 
nated, and the cry of liberty be- 
gan over again. 

Within late years there has 
grown into larger proportions a 
feeling of antagonism to the for- 
eigner. This may or may not be 
due to intrigues between dictator 
presidents and foreign bondhold- 
ers; it may be partly ascribed to 
an irritating belief that in some cases 
the foreigner is getting the best of the 
bargain. Certainly it is due, and in two 
or three cases with warrant, to a sus- 
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picion that the foreigner was deeper in 
the graft than the native, and that for- 
eign money had fancied itself so pow- 
erful as to dare to say whether or not a 
president should hold office, or 
whether or not a leader of a revo- 
lution should be successful. This 
feeling had its counterpart among 
the foreigners, who, sometimes 
with justice, sometimes without, 
feared that they were not getting 
their rights or what they had con- 
tracted for, and that in addition 
to managing their business it was 
necessary to take a more active 
share in the actual government 
than custom or international usage 
had hitherto deemed wise. The 
situation finds ‘its analogy in 
Turkey, and to some extent in 
Egypt before the English occu- 
pation. 

Venezuela, therefore, besides her in- 
ternal disturbances to which she is accus- 
tomed, has an increasing number of in- 
ternational complications which have 
made both the Venezolanos and foreign- 
ers raw. It is quite true that Venezuela 
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has a bad name as unwilling or unable 
to pay her debts; it is relatively true also 
that had she been a big nation, or a na- 
tion able to appeal to an unbiased inter- 
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Caracas is rapidly giving up bullfighting in favor of American baseball, so that on any Sunday morning one may attend an exciting 
match of our national game, with all society in the stands, while the cries of ‘‘out,’’ “two strikes” or “home run,” sound both strange 


and familiar to his ears. 


national judgment, her claims would 
have obtained better recognition. The 
results of the Hague decision on the 
Guiana boundary dispute seem favorable 
to her, while the publicity given to 
claims of England, Germany and Italy 
does not altogether place her in the 
wrong. If the French cable dispute ever 
receives the same publicity, it will surely 
show that the present Venezuelan gov- 
ernment deserves the sympathy and sup- 
port of those who have so readily con- 
demned her. 

This present government is, gauged 
by our own standards, the government 
of a usurper and a dictator; gauged by 
the almost legitimatized standards of the 
country itself, it is—ignoring the means 
by which it reached power—decidedly 
higher, better and more industrious than 


any for nearly a generation. The consti- 
tution under which the nation is now 
conducted differs in many essential de- 
tails from our own; the president is not 
elected by popular vote, but by the con- 
gress, holds office for six years, and is 
not eligible for reélection. Freedom of 
worship is denied, immigration is dis- 
couraged, travel about the country is re- 
stricted ; corporations, which must all be 
national—that is, Venezuelan—must 
submit all subjects of dispute to national 
tribunals. Constitutionally the president 
is granted extraordinary authority, and 
even if he conducted the affairs of the 
nation without exceeding the powers 
legally delegated him, he would be a 
very powerful ruler. And Venezuela 
needs a strong executive. Intellectual 
statesmanship could not hold the country 
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for a week; military statesmanship is 
absolutely necessary to secure and to 
maintain peace. Such a man as Andrew 
Jackson might lead her into prosperity, 
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but the sword must be in one hand, no 
matter where the pen is. On paper this 
new constitution, which dates from 
April, 1904, has novel clauses for inter- 
national relations, showing that the 
country is suspicious of the big outside 
world, and will declare for isolation 
even if it can not be perpetuated. 

But in reality such isolation is so con- 
trary to the spirit of the age, so much 
more impossible to-day than it was forty 
years ago, that no amount of constitu- 
tional enactment can reserve to the na- 
tion these beautiful valleys much longer. 
At present foreign muscle and foreign 
money have no chance in Venezuela. 
This is not because the peasant class has 
race antipathies; they are gentle and 
would welcome any means that would 
lift them into a more active state; it is 
not because the merchant class is afraid 
that the foreigner will steal the business ; 
on the contrary, the manufacturing and 
commercial interests would gladly do 
anything to induce real money and real 
brains to help develop the resources; but 
it is because of politics. 

At the apex of this structure is the 
provisional and constitutional president, 
General Cipriano Castro. He came from 
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a little village at the foot of the Andes, 
and, with only a good common school 
education and no training, rose by the 
sword eight years ago to become the 
enigma of South America. Castro is not 
the ignorant, lazy, conscienceless bully 
so readily pictured by those to whom the 
language of abuse and irony comes 
easier than that of historical accuracy. 
He is a patriot actuated by as lofty en- 
thusiasms as many of us possess. He is 
a dictator, but also a democrat, not sur- 
rounding himself by a bodyguard of de- 
tectives, but going about openly in town 
or country, an exposed target for the 
assassin. His private life to us is scan- 
dalous, but he was brought up in a so- 
ciety whose standard of morals is not our 
own. Ile is a student, a hard worker, an 


enterprising man, with an apparent 
eagerness to rescue his country. 
The greatest accusation brought 


against him by his enemies, both polit- 
ical and journalistic, is that he is an arch 
grafter. His greatest offense is that he 
parcels out concessions and contracts to 
his friends, and that he has no hesitation 
in squeezing foreign corporations, open- 
ly. He is as active in his attention to 
business as Mr. Roosevelt or Emperor 
William, and, from the South American 
point of view, as strenuous. The ques- 
tion is not whether he is the best man 
you or I could pick for the place, but 
whether Venezuela can elect or accept a 
president of another character, and the 
answer is emphatically, No. Without the 
military prestige and direction of Castro 
Venezuela would tumble to pieces and 
another revolution enrich the few and 
impoverish the many. It is marvelous 
how the personality of Castro dominates 
all thought and expression concerning 
the country; his figure and his conduct 
lend themselves to cartoon, yet the man 
himself is seldom touched on or seri- 
ously examined. 

Castro is a little man, with a round 
head in which alert eyes are steadily at 
work. He has received the nickname of 
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“der Affe’ (the ape) from the Germans, 
not because of any, mental characteristic, 
but from his awkward gait, due to an 
accident in 1900; this stiffness is partic- 
ularly noticeable when he dances, which 
he does to his own great delight, but to 
the silent discomfort of his partner. 
Dancing is a serious performance with 
Castro, and he will dance at a state ball 
with the same vigor he gives to the more 
informal festivities in the country. If he 
appears grotesque at a dance, however, 
and limps when walking, he loses all 
semblance of awkwardness when on his 
horse, for he rides with the grace of a 
cavalryman. What may be his ambitions 
no one seems accurately to know; he 
works diligently and to a purpose, and 
has accomplished results which for fif- 
teen years seemed unattainable. For in- 
stance, he has paid some debts back to 
the time of Bolivar, he has adjusted the 
treasury accounts so that bookkeeping is 
not a mystery, he has trained the one- 
time ragged and slouchy army of ten 
thousand men so that it presents some 
semblance to a civilized troop, and he 
has compelled the statistical bureau to 
publish a volume of information that can 
compare with anything in South Amer- 
ica, outside of Argentina. His desire for 
public improvements is hardly less than 
that of Guzman Blanco, so that Castro 
bridges and barracks greet one at every 
turn; he had the nation appropriate ten 
thousand dollars for the pay of an Ital- 
ian opera company which toured the 
cities from Caracas to Puerto Cabello, 
and the little navy of seven vessels has 
assumed form under his guidance. Those 
who assert that Castro is only a notoriety 
hunter and a ‘treasury thief may have 
proof, but they do not produce it. Pan y 
toros (bread and games) is their cry, 
which may be true, but it is not com- 
pletely demonstrable. 

Castro has undoubtedly destroyed the 
freedom of speech, and no newspaper 
which would print attacks on the gov- 
ernment policy could live a day within 
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the nation; no spoken criticism against 
the government is uttered aloud, and an- 
nouncement is posted in the railway 
station that politics must not be dis- 
cussed within station confines; therefore, 
it is difficult to obtain a frank opinion on 
his conduct or his motives, yet within the 
past year the bitterness against him has 
in large measure given place to a hope 
and to an earnest conviction that Castro 
is seriously patriotic. This is not a popu- 
lar view in the United States, but it is 
worth attention. I have talked to prom- 
inent men in Caracas, La Victoria, Mar- 
acai, Valencia and Puerto Cabello, when 
they were sure that the conversation 
would not be reported; English, Ger- 
mans, French and Venezuelans have 
contributed their impressions, which all 
begin with peace and end with Castro. 

“Why does not your country grow?” 
I asked one man whose ambitions had 
been thwarted and fortune lost because 
of the nation’s unrest. 


EVERYBODY, BEGGAR OR PRESIDENT, CARRIES 
A CANE 


“Because we have no firm govern- 
ment,” he replied. ““We must have im- 
migration of working people and of cap- 
ital to set wheels in motion. Not one real 
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settler has come to our beautiful land 
within these six years; we must have 
foreign colonists and money; the coun- 
try is impoverished and industry par- 
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alyzed because of our revolutions, yet 
another war will help nothing. Once let 
the outside world be convinced of per- 
manent peace, and we shall grow rich 
again. Castro encourages us; he may be 
guilty of all the vices of which he 
is accused, but he is strong, and 
only such strength, added to out- 
side influence, can save us.” 

In another city I met a civil 
engineer who had worked in Guz- 
man Blanco’s time, when railroads 
were building. He knew the 
country from one end to the other, 
and loved it. ‘‘Last year,” he said, 
“T planned to go to Mexico. My 
heart was broken at the condi- 
tions here; but now we have 
peace; I can see prosperity ahead 
if only Castro remains in power. 
I at first hated the man, but I be- 
gin to respect him now. He pays 
his debts; he is ambitious and has 
modern views. If only you Amer- 
icans brought some of your energy here 
and then helped us to obey the law, it 
would not take long before all this val- 
ley would be a garden.” 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


One hacendado (ranch owner), at 
whose farm I was invited to stay, was 
more outspoken. He had been to Chi- 
cago for the exposition of 1893. ‘““Why 
don’t you Americans come here?” 
he asked. “We are not afraid of 
you; we do not hate you; but 
many of us who have property at 
stake would welcome some sort 
of relationship between us, such 
as you propose to take toward 
Santo Domingo, for instance, 
which would secure peace. With- 
out this I fear we can not hold 
together. You take thirty-five 
per cent. of our exports, more 
than any other purchaser; you 
send us thirty-five per cent. of 
our imports, more even than Eng- 
land, and the time will come when 
some nation must intervene to 
keep the peace. Castro can not 
do it; no Venezuelan can. All we ask 
is that some one strong enough compel 
us to govern ourselves according to law ; 
then we can recover our self-respect.” 

I might go on with other opinions, but 


THE “INDIA” 
Famous café in Venezuelan politics and society 


they all convey the same idea: Castro, 
peace, or intervention. England has, at a 
modest computation, twenty million dol- 
lars invested in Venezuela, and holds a 
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goodly share of her debt of almost fifty 
million dollars. Germany has the same 
amount invested in railways and indus- 
trials. France and Italy have well-sup- 
ported claims and investments. Nothing 
but peace will pay these debts, which 
will as surely become due and must as 
surely in some way be collected as the 
treasury notes of the United States. The 
citizens of the United States have only 
commercial investments in Venezuela, 
but they must be given opportunity to 
thrive or to retire without great loss. 
The vital question for this nation, there- 
fore, blessed with such magnificent nat- 
ural advantages and cursed with such 


unruly human elements, relates to the 
control of her future. 

There are only three solutions to the 
problem, because it is improbable that 
another half century can slip by and see 
Venezuela unoccupied, or that she can 
continue the present policy of exclusion. 
We may say that our experience in Cuba 
and the Philippines has taught us not to 
interfere outside our own territory, and 
that therefore Venezuela must govern 
herself or, if needs be, fall into the hands 
of European aggressors. We may per- 
petuate our present policy of indeter- 
mination, and while giving Venezuela 
but little moral support, refuse to allow 
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Europe to dictate how these fruitful acres 
may be put to productive use. Or we 
may assert a dominating influence in the 
Caribbean, and if Venezuela can not or 
will not under our guidance conduct her- 
self according to the laws of modern 
nations, say to her, “You have abused 
your opportunities; neither dictator nor 
constitution has availed. It is our duty 
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to help or to compel you to live in 
peace.” Only such a man as Castro can 
meet, avert or conquer the emergency. 
The American people should try to un- 
derstand the dilemma confronting un- 
happy Venezuela, for sooner or later 
the government of the United States will 
be called on to answer the perplexing 
question. 


The significant Paragraphs “We as a nation must think of some things in addition to 


trade in South 


merican waters. Germans give excellent wares at a moderate price, 


but they always carry with them good samples of imperialistic woof. We may do as 
well as they in spreading before South American consumers the product of our 
looms, but we should be very careful that we always have prepared a strong demo- 
cratic warp, even if suspended from gunboats to sustain the impact of the old world 
shuttle,” is one of the twenty significant paragraphs in Mr. Hale’s article on “The Ger- 


mans in South America” whic 


will be published in the May READER. 


In it Mr. 


Hale throws important light upon a subject of grave interest to all North Americans. 


THE TREMBLING POPLARS 


By SUZANNE LEBEAU 


Have you seen the poplars quiver 
In the evening by the river, 
Where the torch of twilight glances, 
And the twilight wind is cool? 
Where the fireflies beside them 
Hail the high stars and deride them 
Till the high stars cast their lances 
Of reflection in the pool? 


There the rushes lean and listen 
To the silver leaves that glistert 
As they toll their knell unceasing 
Up and down the lonely shore, 
And the waters grieve at gloaming 
When they hear the wild birds homing, 
For the poplars find releasing 
From their vigils nevermore. 


Oh, and if the night be dreary, 
Still the poplars may not weary ; 
Though the wind should sleep forever 
And the waves forget its loss,— 
Though the stars be quenched to-morrow, 
Still the poplars in their sorrow 
May forget, oh, never, never, 
Him who bore the poplar cross. 
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HESE are days when 

the magazine illus- 
trator supplements the 
placid craft of the studios 
with an adventuresome 
spirit of out-of-door in- 
—-—vestigation which carries 
ed him into many a hazard- 
: ous situation. Mr. Arthur 
Heming, for instance, 
has spent a large part of 
his time for more than 
fifteen years past in living with the Indians of 
the Canadian Northwest, sharing their hard- 
ships and gaining a first-hand knowledge of 
their lives. No less striking example of the 
active scientific spirit of the modern illus- 
trator is told of W. W. Denslow, author of 
the famous ‘Wizard 
of Oz’’ books, in a 
letter to THE READER 
from Mr. Denslow’s 
personal friend, Mr. 
C. Arnold Kruckman. 
Denslow has bought 
himself an entire 
island for a winter 
home in the coral- 
cinctured Bermudas, 
near the city of 
Hamilton. At North 
Rock, near the island, 
says Mr. Kruckman, 
is the place where 
Denslow went down 
beneath the surface 
of the bay ‘‘in order 
to get those wonder- 
ful submarine effects 
that you see in the 
‘Davy Jones’ Locker’ 
setting in the stage version of ‘The Pearl 
and the Pumpkin.’ Thirty feet under the 
water did he go, and the rocks, the vege- 
tation and the wrecks are almost an exact 
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reproduction as he saw them when he was 
down there. In order to get the proper color- 
ing he painted while swaying in a small boat, 
his helpers holding water glasses over the 
surface to prevent ripples. If you could see 
the ordinary tempestuous state of the water 
at this spot and the dangerous formation of 
the reefs you would understand why it was 
such a hazardous undertaking.” 

The successful artist nowadays finds it 
well worth his while to leave his studio and 
study at first-hand a world that is ‘‘full of a 
number of things.” 


| eerie ae Roosevelt’s message advo- 
cating the retention of the coal lands of 
the government and their leasing under roy- 
alty can be opposed by but two classes of 
minds—those who 
look upon the posses- 
sion of lands by the 
government as social- 
istic, and to be-ter- 
minated as soon as 
possible, and those 
who see in them a 
source of unearned 
private profit. The 
average man will ac- 
cept neither view. If 
our national domain 
had been kept intact 
and leased under 
periodical readjust- 
ment of rental, there 
is every reason to be- 
lieve that the actual 
working agriculturists 
of the Mississippi 
Valley would have 
been better off than 
they now are. We should not have seen the 
lands gradually passing into the control of 
the dwellers in the towns and cities. We 
should have seen no booms in land. We 
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should have seen fewer and less acute finan- 
cial crises. ‘The enormous increment of 
values in lands would have gone into the 
public treasury instead of into the estates 
of land-owners. The revenues of the gov- 
ernment would have been so great from 
this source alone, perhaps, as to have ren- 
dered other taxation unnecessary. Such a 
condition of things is now, of course, out of 
the realm of the possible and in the land of 
Might-Have-Been forever. But, so far as 
the lands still held, and they are very im- 
portant, the plan is not only possible but 
reasonable; and President Roosevelt is 
statesmanlike in asking for its application 
to coal lands, and, to an extent, to forest 
reserves and stock ranges. 


N several of the books brought forth this 

season bearing upon the Nearer East, 
mention has been made of the unrest of the 
people, their dissatisfaction with their lack 
of popular representation, and their desire 
to put themselves in line with the constitu- 
tional countries. At any cost, they desire to 
throw off the yoke of ‘Turkey and of Russia, 
and the more aggressive and patriotic spirits 
among them are assiduous in conspiracy. It 
is difficult, however, for the complaisant Oc- 
cidental in his established, if faulty, democ- 
racy, to realize that the time is approaching 
when the East is to struggle up out of its 
long dream, with pain immeasurable, and 
to array itself with the definite, active, ad- 
vancing thought of the time. Yet to this 
fact Persia, with her year-old constitution, 
is bearing witness. Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
the newly-crowned Shah, would not have 
reached the throne at all if the Persians had 
had their way. It was Russian intercession 
that put him there, Russia seeing in his 
sensual and dull nature better material for 
her purposes than was to be found in his 
alert, educated and patriotic half-brother, 
Shoa-es-Saltaneh. But once upon the throne 
the young Shah has been obliged to justify 
himself by conceding to the people that the 
demands embodied in the popular constitu- 
tion should be granted. It really is amaz- 
ing to think of Persia with a constitution! 
Persia’s assembly in all-night session de- 
manding of the Shah—the “Light of the 
World,” the ‘Shadow of God on Earth’— 
his abdication or his concession to constitu- 
tional demands! Such a spectacle would not 
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have been unworthy of that awakened Eng- 
land, which, in the twelfth century, with 
new-born courage and hope, proclaimed 


the universal rights of man and set a seal 
| 
| . 
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THE NEW SHAH OF PERSIA 


From a recent photograph at Teheran 


on despotism. But the germs of self-asser- 
tion always were in the Saxons, in the Nor- 
mans and in the Danes. It is even more 
creditable when Persia, besotted with tradi- 
tion; Persia, hung about like one of her 
housed women with foolish weight of an- 
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cient customs and superstitions, deterrent 
estheticism and sensuality, bestirs herself to 
freedom, setting herself an honest and an 
arduous task. May the wind of the morn- 
ing refresh her! May springs of cold water 
flow for her! May her dreams of liberty be 
as stars that shine above her in the sky! 5o 
might some young poet of Persia, weary of 
his rose garden themes, express himself, find- 
ing a new and stirring theme for that an- 
cient pen handed down tu him by centuries 
of dreamers and beauty-lovers. There is a 
story told of a lost garden of roses and 
palms beautiful beyond words planted in the 
Sahara desert by a long dead king. Now 
and then—once in ten generations—some 
camel driver, searching for his lost beast, 
glimpses this thrice fair garden, and ever 
afterward, through all the burden of his 
heavy days, in dreams cools his hot head at 
its whispering fountains and watches the 
scarlet sunsets beneath 
The lost garden is, perhaps, the dream of 
liberty, seen long since, and glimpsed now 
and then by one most fortunate. Now, per- 
chance, it is regained, and that desert of 
despotism in whose arid waste the people 
often wandered is losing the terrors because 
now there is a place for rest—a garden in 
which wholesome things grow. 


T the hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture at Washington, 

Mr. Bell, a Wyoming stockman, made the 
statement that it is too strong a test of of- 
ficial integrity for one man to have control 
of the leasing of four hundred million acres 
of government range land. This raises an 
important question in governmental science. 
Many will be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Bell, and to favor some scheme for dimin- 
ishing temptation by dividing responsibility. 
Such a policy is futile. ‘The man who has 
the sole responsibility is for that reason un- 
der less temptation to corruption. He is in 
the limelight, and hears always in his ear 
the “thou-art-the-man” of public criticism. A 
good way to stamp out official corruption is 
to localize the disease in a single person and 
treat with the X-ray of publicity. This 
principle will repay the examination of 
those interested in state and municipal polli- 
tics, as well as in the handling of govern- 
ment lands, It may give some people an un- 
easy feeling to have one man control the 
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its visioned trees. . 
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leasing of four hundred million acres of 
land. Such enormous concentration of re- 
sponsibility, however, is one of the condi- 
tions arising from the existence of a nation 
controlling two billion three hundred and 
ninety-eight million nine hundred and forty- 
two thousand nine hundred and sixty acres 
of this earth’s surface. He who trembles 
at it should remove to Andorra. 


OCTOR Meslier, of France, has pub- 

lished figures showing that in Europe 
and Australasia from 1881 to 1903, there 
was a decline in the birth rate of nearly 
twenty per cent. The inference is that the 
Caucasian race, at least, is dying out. That 
there are still one billion four hundred 
eighty-seven million nine hundred thousand 
people on earth is of small significance as 
against a birth rate which shrinks twenty 
per cent. in twenty-two years. After a cen- 
tury Doctor Malthus, of Scotland, is an- 
swered by Doctor Meslier, of France. Mal- 
thus’s investigations do not appear to have 
been as searching as those of Meslier; yet on 
them was founded his doctrine of increasing 
population, with its corollaries of the ne- 
cessity of war, pestilence and famine, which 
ruled politico-economic thought for genera- 
tions. Meslier’s doctrine will not so pro- 
foundly affect thought as did Malthus’s; 
yet no one can deny the importance of the 
fact which he seems to prove—that the 
greatest race of the world, its ruling race. 
is waning in fecundity. We may expect the 
census returns in the United States to yield 
on analysis results similar to those of the 
rest of the white man’s world. President 
Roosevelt will, no doubt, lecture the world 
upon this in due season. 

The fact is, after all is said upon “race 
suicide,” that the birth rate decreases with 
the spread of intelligence. The inhibitory 
faculties take the place of primordial in- 
stinct, and the large family becomes the 
rare exception. Annie Besant, years ago, 
was imprisoned for teaching to English 
working women the things for which our 
president blames Americans. Annie Besant 
believed in the Malthusian doctrine, and 
saw the misery of large families in modern 
society. Herbert Spencer pointed out the 
necessity of an ultimate equilibrium of births 
and deaths as inevitable and indispensable 
to racial well being. Henry George ex- 
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According to the newspapers, the battle between Fish and Harriman, which resulted in the deposition of the former from the presi- 
dency of one of the large middle-western railroad systems, was brought about by bitter social rivalry between Mrs. Fish and the wife 


and daughters of Mr. Harriman. 


ploded the Malthusian doctrine as a cause 
of any poverty which has as yet existed, but 
failed to show good reason to doubt that 
the tendency of population is to outrun 
production. George merely asserted the 
fact that in man’s mentality is to be found 
the field of development which somehow 
will check the racial tendency possessed by 
him in common with the brute and plant, to 
multiply to the limit of subsistence. Doctor 
Meslier’s essay seems to show that in the 
Caucasian races this mental development has 
already reached the point at which its power 
as a check upon population is becoming 
manifest to the statistician. 

The check is effective only as intellect is 
developed. Thus we face’ the fact that the 
most perfectly developed individuals and 


races fail to perpetuate themselves. As an 
earth problem, this militates against the edu- 
cated and civilized, and for the embruted 
and primordial. Probably this is the view 
of the matter which has elicited from Mr. 
Roosevelt his utterances on this subject 
which have instructed and amused the world. 
There would seem to be only one course for 
the race to pursue if the civilized and intel- 
lectual races are to hold their own, and that 
is so to spread the culture and freedom 
which make men mentally strong that the 
decrease in fecundity which goes with in- 
crease in intelligence may operate on all 
peoples alike. That anything will be ac- 
complished by advice or admonition directed 
against a tendency so deeply founded in bi- 
ological law seems highly improbable. 
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GREAT deal of sympathy is being ex- 
pressed for the venerable Mrs. Russell 
Sage, who is entrusted with the task of 
wisely disbursing an almost immeasurable 
fortune. Her difficulties are indeed many. 


She has, to begin with, but a few years in 
which to work, and her life will, it is not 
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unlikely, be shortened by the heavy respon- 
sibilities placed upon her by her curious des- 
tiny. In addition to this, she is, in all prob- 
ability, a woman of limited imagination. 
She has lived a meager life in an unattract- 
ive home, the faithful and deferential wife 
of a miserly man. Yet whatever her defer- 
ence and obedience, she has kept her own 
life clear and pure and her conscience alert. 
Now, hampered by a scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, she is endeavoring to do what is 
just and right. She desires to help the 
needy and the worthy. She is not sufficient- 
ly trained in the knowledge of beauty to do 
some splendid and prodigal thing such as 
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might leave a heritage of delight to unborn 
thousands; nor is she sufficiently in touch 
with those mystic features of Christianity 
which would make her give magnificently to 
the unworthy. 

“And if ye lend to them of whom ye hope 
to receive,” says St. Luke, “what thank 
have ye? For sinners also lend to sin- 
ners, to receive as much again. But 
love ye your enemies, and do good, 
and lend, hoping for nothing again; 
and your reward shall be great, and 
ye shall be the children of the High- 
est; for he is kind unto the unthank- 
ful and the evil.” : 

Protestantism, with its reasonable- 
ness, its absence of mysticism, its aus- 
tere and dull sanity, has restrained 
the impulses of the benevolent and 
set them upon that tedious search for 
the “worthy,” and such scruples may 
well stultify the actions of discreet 
and careful givers such as Mrs. Sage. 

With a benefactor such as the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts it was differ- 
ent. Born in a richer civilization. 
accustomed to the tragic dramas of 
the London streets, which had count- 
less times been interpreted to her by 
that great master in the humanities, 
Charles Dickens, she was more con- 
cerned with the passion and pain of 
the race than with the propriety and 
deservingness of individuals and in- 
stitutions. She perceived, now vague- 
ly and now clearly, by sympathy and 
flashes of comprehension, the imme- 
morial breakage and disarrangement 
of law that cause wrong-doing and 
degeneracy. She knew that it is im- 
possible, looking upon our modern socio- 
logical chaos, to differentiate between the 
victim and the culprit. She even perceived 
that it is possible for the culprit to be cen- 
tury-old dust, and for countless victims to be 
born to an inheritance of poverty of brain, 
body and purse. 

These generous and patriarchal principles 
of benevolence, such as belong with long- 
established responsibility, are not yet a part 
of our ethical property. We remain too in- 
dividualistic, too inexperienced, too exact- 
ing, too untrained in compassion. 

Mrs. Sage may well be compassionated. 
She is bound to take her work hard. She is 
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new to alms-giving. She will give by the 
guidance of her intelligence—her unillum- 
ined judgment—not by “the light of the 
soul.” 


HE Bureau of Labor finds a decadence 

of the old-time custom of apprentice- 
ship, boys no longer being educated in the 
trades they are to follow and masters no 
longer interesting themselves in the educa- 
tion of those who are to assist and some 
time to supersede them in the carrving on of 
their craft. The reasons for this have been 
summed up as follows: 

1. Production on a large scale, which 
destroys the personal relations between em- 
ployer and employe, or master and ap- 
prentice. 

2. The extensive use of machinery and 
subdivision of labor. 

3. The unwillingness of employ- 
ers to take on apprentices. 

4. The unwillingness of journey- 
men to instruct apprentices. 

5. The dislike of boys for appren- 
ticeship. 

The bureau submits that even if 
the old form of apprenticeship were 
retained, under present conditions its 
value would be slight. In industries 
in which automatic machines and a 
minute subdivision of processes have 
¢ome into play, small opportunity is 
afforded to a boy to acquire a knowl- 
edge of his trade in its various 
branches. Moreover, under modern 
conditions, a mechanic finds it more 
profitable to confine himself to one 
branch of his trade—his pecuniary 
reward is as great as if he understood 
all the processes, and the effort ex- 
pended by him is much less. Only 
a few employés in the manufacturing 
industries possess a broad knowledge 
of the processes and branches of a 
whole craft, and these are usually the 
foremen and superintendents. 

The bureau does not feel called 
upon to add that precisely the reason the 
foremen and superintendents have reached 
their desirable positions is because they made 
a point of acquainting themselves with the 
history of the finished product. The ap- 
prentice system may have disappeared, but 
something better is coming to take its place. 
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In the old time a boy was turned over body 
and soul to his master, and for seven years 
had but a modicum of liberty. If this sys- 
tem made fine workmen of some, it also 
broke the spirits of many. But now the 
responsibility rests where it should—with 
the parent. It is his business to see that his 
son, who develops mechanical ability, is 
educated in some of, the innumerable manual 
or technical schools which are the concession 
of the educators to the spirit of the times. 
So many of these schools are free, or almost 
so, that even the poor may. avail themselves 
of them. 

Under the system of apprenticeship, it 
was the master, not the father, who bore the 
cost of the boy’s support. The result often 


was an insufficiently nourished, homesick 
and sullen boy. 


It now behooves men to re- 
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flect whether they shall have ten or twelve 
ill-educated and poorly fed children or four 
or five well instructed and properly nour- 
ished ones—for the responsibility of provid- 
ing for them rests, in modern times, upon 
the parent. But never was the outlook for 
the talented mechanic better than to-day. 
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The aspirant lives in his own home, sur- 
rounded by its influences, goes to a manual 
training school at the whole or partial ex- 
pense of the state, finds in an ever-increas- 
ing popular desire for fine craftsmanship 
his inspiration, and in one of the innumera- 
ble positions awaiting the young and enthu- 
siastic engineer or mechanic reaps such re- 
wards as have never before in the history of 
the world been awarded to men of his craft. 
There is, undeniably, a dark and discour- 
aging side to mechanical work under the 
modern system. It can, and does, subjugate 
an army of sentient men to the mere force 
of machinery. But for the youth of ability 
and some opportunity, mechanics offer more 
to-day than under any previous system, 


R. Phelps-Stokes, that impassioned so- 

ciologist, criticizes the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for instructing young 
men in business matters, such as the making 
of investments, banking, ef cetera. All this 
is. he declares, “very distinctly contrary to 
the teaching of Jesus.” 

It may be that-Mr. Phelps-Stokes is right. 
If the Nazarene meant the directions which 
He gave to individuals to be of universal ap- 
plication, then, unquestionably, Mr. Phelps- 
Stokes fs right, and will have the support of 
such men as Count Tolstoy and the late 
Ernest Crosby. “Sell all thou hast and give 
it to the poor;” “take no thought for to- 
morrow ;” “resist not evil, but overcome evil 
with good,”’—these and similar teachings op- 
pose themselves to present-day conduct as 
undeniably as the rule of Thibet opposed 
itself to the rule of the Paris Bourse or the 
Chicago stock market. 

It may as well be admitted that while the 
twentieth century reveres and offers adora- 
tion to the gentle martyr of Bethlehem, it 
does not live by His formule. Civilization 
has taken to itself complexities and compe- 
titions as inevitable as all other forms of evo- 
lution. It is at present at the very apogee of 
individualism. Men like Tolstoy, the inher- 
itor of a great fortune, protected by his effi- 
cient wife from all encounters with poverty ; 
or like the late Henry D. Lloyd, preaching 
self-abnegating socialism amid the luxuries 
of the homes or villas provided by his wife's 
fine fortune; or like Mr. Phelps-Stokes, the 
recipient from the day of his birth of all that 
wealth, love and cultivation could shower 
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upon him, find in these sacrificial theories a 
peculiar and a holy beauty. ‘They regard life 
not only as a fine art, but as a religious art, 
and one would no more deny the ethical or 
the esthetic beauty of their messages than 
one would deny the solemn magnificence of 
Mozart’s Mass for the Dead. 

Rut it is the reveille, not the Mass for the 
Dead, that starts men from their slumbers 
and commands them to face the duties of the 
day; and it is the honest ambition of com- 
mon men that opposes itself to the supine 
philosophy of the obsolete East. ‘To work 
with hand and brain, to marry, to breed, to 
educate the coming generation, to break and 
plant the new lands, mine the virgin moun- 
tains, sell, buy, exchange, create, invent—in 
every way facilitate the business of the world 
—that is what modern men are set to do. 

If the Young Men’s Christian Association 
can teach its members the difference between 


- praft and honest investment, the distinction 


between looting and banking, and the con- 
trast between piracy and fair business sail- 
ing, it will be performing a service for which 
the state itself may well be grateful. 

Locusts and wild honey may be fit food 
for the dwellers in the wilderness; but the 
earning of pork and beans is the business of 
the average man. Let him be strengthened 
whilt he is young and conscientious in his 
resolve to follow sane and honorable busi- 
ness methods; and for the sake of his own 
happiness and the advancement of those de- 
pendent upon him, let him be instructed in 
the science of business. 


HE death of Giosue Carducci takes 

from Italy the most distinguished of 
her contemporary poets. Born in 1836, of 
parents of humble estate, he has been in pol- 
itics, in thought and in literature a consist- 
ent rebel! In 1848 he identified himself 
with the followers of Mazzini, and his pas- 
sion during his long life has been to stand 
for what was democratic and essential, both 
in life and literature. He was a pagan to 
the core of him, and the virtues he advocated 
were the pagan virtues. The ancient classic 
writers formed his thought and his style. and 
their mantle seemed, indeed, to have fallen 
upon his shoulders. Alle Fontt del Chi- 
fumno is counted one of the most beauti- 
ful evocations of antiquity in modern litera- 
ture; but his most typical performance was 
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the “Odi Barbare,” of which there were three 
series. His political courage brought him 
the senatorship; his literary knowledge— 
gained under difficulties—made him for 
many years the revered chief of Italian lit- 
erature at Bologna. Pedantry has never 
marred the quality of his vigorous poetry, 
nor sectionalism restricted his usefulness as 
a political leader. His mind was broad, in- 
clusive and forward-looking. 


HE withdrawal from the Metropolitan 

Opera House of ‘Salome’ is an inci- 
dent of no little significance, demonstrating 
as it does the conviction of the American 
people that ethics are more than art, and 
that beauty in monstrous form fails to make 
its appeal to people who wish to keep unde- 
filed the chambers of their own minds and 
to protect the community against evil in- 
fluences. A professor in the University of 
Chicago maintains that the attitude of the 
American public is merely one of those Phil- 
istine frenzies into which the non-artistic 
public is plunged now and again, and that 
the objection is temporary. Art, like truth, 
he feels, can not be extinguished. It must 
live forever and assert itself over all ig- 
norances, prejudices and persecutions. On 
the other hand, so staunch a defender of art 
and advancement as W. J. Henderson of the 
New York Sun fulminates against it in his 
own picturesque and epigrammatic fashion. 
He considers it unspeakable, unthinkable to 
decent moderns, nauseating and inconsistent 
with art. Putting decency quite aside— 
since the defenders of art for art’s*sake feel 
so keen an objection to the consideration of 
it—the question well may be asked, Is ‘Sa- 
lome” indeed art?) There are very few ideas 
devised by man so offensive that they can not 
be endured by the mentally courageous, but 
there is one idea so hideous, so sacrilegious, 
so fundamentally abhorrent, that only those 
robust and horror-loving ancients could tol- 
erate it—and that is any association be- 
tween lasciviousness and death. ‘This idea 
is the one for which Oscar Wilde. giving 
one last sinister flavor to that evil draught 
of life which he brewed for himself, em- 
ployed in “Salome,” taking it from an an- 
tique tale that had its place in the savage 
boyhood of the race. To this Strauss. ever 
sinking lower and lower in that musical 
realism which threatens to undermine his 
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excellent powers, has devised appropriate 
music. Now art has distinct functions, and 
the tests have been known since before the 
days of Aristotle. They are felt even by 
those who have no schooling, for they have 
their reason for being in the emotions. These 
tests are simple of application. Does ‘“Sa- 
lome” delight? Does it awe? Does it 
purge and purify the soul?) The answer is 
that it merely nauscates. Like “Titus An- 
dronicus’’ and Keats’ ‘*Pot of Basil’’ it pre- 
sents an idea which we of the present day 
find insupportable. Life at its worst we 
will contemplate if the advocates of art for 
art’s sake insist; but death is wrapped in 
its own austerity, its own sacredness and 
mystery. “The modern can not support de- 
grading thoughts in connection with it. 

Art is the reflection of life; and life has 
its immoralities and obscenities. Moreover, 
it has its diseases. If art reflects these it 
becomes immoral, obscene, diseased. Life 
can not thoroughly purge itself of these; 
but art has the power of reflection. In art, 
as in all things, man has the perilous gift 
of free will; and the gift has its responsi- 
bilities. He who is diseased, obscene, im- 
moral, will have his art—and it must submit 
to quarantine regulations. 


OSEPH Weldon Bailey, of Texas, has 
been caught in the machinery of expo- 
sure. His life is thought to have been saved, 
but he returns to Washington a hopeless 
cripple. Tle will never do another day's 
work in the service in which he enlisted long 
ago when he was young and innocent of the 
evening coat and the oleaginous influences 
of 26 Broadway. From the lack of candor, 
the evidence of deviousness, and the artful 
dodging which have characterized his fight 
for the retention of his seat in the Senate, 
one is impressed with the belicf that he must 
have gone into politics in the first place with 
the sole object of making money. Having 
made it, the wonder is that he did not quit 
when his system of play became known. He 
can scarcely expect that his influence on any 
matter in the future will be regarded as 
worth anything by the captains of industry. 
With all his intellectual power, he is a po- 
litical bankrupt. ‘To be sure, he has six 
years within which the arts of demagogy 
may be used to restore the hoodwink to the 
popular eye. The problem really becomes 
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one, after all, of the waxing or waning in 
Texas of the power of the ideas of such men 
as Bryan, Roosevelt, Folk, La Follette and 
the progressives. It seems scarcely possible 
that the rising tide of political progress can 
ebb in six years so as to leave such hulks as 
Bailey aground in their snug political har- 
bors. Still, no one can tell. Such, doubt- 
less, is Mr. Bailey’s way of thinking. In 
the meantime the best opinion would seem 
to be that Mr. Bailey is a political derelict 
and a hopeless cripple, and that his day for 
useful work is over. His case emphasizes 
the political wisdom of Bryan in the Sulli- 
van matter and the existence of new stand- 
ards of business conduct for public men. 


ERDINAND Brunetiére, editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and critic of 
unalterable standards, was called by death 
suddenly in the early part of the month of 
December. He was one of those unusual 
men whose thoughts ceme to them in seemly 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 


array, like a battalion of armed men ready 
to engage in the conflict of the world. He 
entered upon the defense of good literature 
conscientiously and with as much devotion 
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as men of another age avowed themselves to 
the crusades. Capable of opposing the 
sweep of popular opinion on the one hand, 
and of standing alone against the onslaughts 
of a brilliant band of literary guerrillas, he 
developed a habit of resistance which caused 
him, eventually, to oppose himself to the 
very spirit of the time itself. 

In another country his singular ability 
might have wasted itself, been swallowed up 
by the indifference of the public, as a desert 
stream is swallowed by the sands. But he 
had the good fortune to live in France, 
where criticism is an important matter. 
There, a book, a play, a point of view, is 
a significant thing—so serious that the gov- 
ernment itself may become involved in a 
literary battle. With an academy, a state 
theater, elaborate literary forms, and a pub- 
lic trained to scrutinize literary perform- 
ances, this condition is inevitable. Brune- 
tiére stood for authority—for the old classic 
standards. He believed the masters of an- 
tiquity had shown the path in which writers 
of future generations were to walk. He de- 
sired the perpetuation of the epic, the pres- 
ervation of the forms of Racine and Mo- 
li¢re in the drama; he stood for sincerity 
of idea and schooled propriety of utterance. 
He regarded the impressionism, the natural- 
ism of modern times offenses against the 
sculptured standards of historic art. As he 
advanced in years his attitude became more 
and more rigid. His backward-turning 
glance took him, eventually, into sympa- 
thetic relations with ecclesiastical medie- 
valism. He united with the Catholic Church, 
and his journal became a powerful organ 
for that communion. The point of view 
of such revolutionists as Renan, Zola, Tol- 
stoy, Lemaitre and Anatole France furnished 
him with themes for his protests, and his si- 
lent contempt showed his scorn for the 
swarming egotists, experimentalists and de- 
cadents of many types, who, during a suc- 
cession of literary excitements, polluted not 
only the taste of France, but poisoned the 
well from which other nations drew more 
or less of their inspiration. 

Bruneti¢re formulated the position of the 
classicists. Whatever is to be said for lit- 
erary law, he has said. He is the Black- 
stone of criticism, and though he ungener- 
ously shut his intelligence to the oncoming 
time, as well as to the significance of the 
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present, he will retain a respected place in 
French criticism. He will be a standard, 
representing eloquently the reactionary point 
of view. His fanaticism in this direction 
lost him the advocacy even of those who ap- 
preciated the dignity with which he opposed 
himself to shallowness, charlatanism, and 
mere temperamental expositions. But even 
those who most regretted the disconcerting 
frown which he turned upon all literary in- 
novations were bound to admit that he was 
an honest and vigorous combatant and one 
who fought for love of the conflict—no 
man’s hireling—no concessioner. 

His ‘‘Balzac,” but now from the hand of 
the translator, and the last word of his fin- 
ished theory, has now an added interest. 
This volume is the second of a series relat- 
ing to French men of letters and aiming to 
do for Frenchmen what has been done along 
the same line for English literary celeb- 
Tities. 


OVERNOR Deneen, of Illinois, in a 
recent conference with the State Board 

of Charities, in outlining the state chari- 
table work of the future, proposed the ap- 
propriation of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the establishment of tuber- 
culosis sanitariums and camps. The colo- 
nies might be placed upon good farm land, 
he suggested, which the patients would be 
able to oversee, while camps of the seriously 
ill could be established in sightly places 
where open air life could be followed. No 
question but that the example set by the St. 
Louis philanthropist, N. O. Nelson, in in- 
stituting and endowing a farm and camp for 
tuberculosis patients at Indio, in the Colo- 
rado desert, has had much to do with the 
widespread interest in such provisions. On 
the floor of an ancient sea, where the asep- 
tic air holds wonderful curative properties, 
Mr. Nelson laid out the farm and erected 
tents, which he furnished comfortably, and 
in the midst of which he placed an eating 
house. These accommodations are to be had 
for a trifling weekly fee, or, in the event 
of poverty, the patient may have the accom- 
modations without pay. Unfortunately, 
the men seeking this camp were too ill to do 
the work of the farm, and that part of the 
venture has been temporarily discontinued. 
Governor Deneen’s idea would be, however, 
to have his state colonies overseen by the 
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agriculturists at the state agricultural 
farms and experiment stations, and, if nec- 
essary, to hire a portion of the work done. 
Then the patients would be allotted tasks 
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in proportion to their strength and desire 
to work. 

As time goes on and the increasing men- 
ace of this almost unconquerable plague is 
realized, it is probable that those suffering 
from it will take remedial measures at an 
earlier stage of the disease than has been 
the custom. Moreover, the advisability of 
comparative isolation will be more widely 
appreciated, and will be voluntarily entered 
into in many cases. The success of the out- 
door camp at Ottawa, Illinois, bears witness 
to the fact that our Northern winters are no 
drawback to the patient. Indeed, many are 
now seeking the cold, clear air of upper 
Canada, far from contagion, the fatigues 
of city life and the distractions of business. 
It would appear that rest, oxygen, good food 
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and plenty of it, sleep and serenity are the 
upbuilding forces. They can, no doubt, be 
secured in the yellow solitudes of the desert, 
and they can be found in the forests of Can- 
ada. Meantime, some of the most distin- 
guished scientists in the world are laboring 
to find the impregnable foe to this curse, as 
they have found it to smallpox, to diphtheria 
and other diseases, and countless thousands 
look to them with expectation, 


I eas Addams has not been a_ prolific 
writer. Ready as her cloquence is and 
agreeable as editors almost invariably would 
have shown themselves to her signature, she 
has resisted the temptation—or, what is 
more likely, has never felt the temptation— 
to write, unless she had something definite 
to say. Probably her ethical standards are 
such that she would not even say a good 
thing for the sake of saying it. but would 
defer the utterance of the truth until cir- 
cumstances appeared to demand that it be 
written. It is several years since she wrote 
“Democracy, -and Social Ethies,” and she 
will find an audience ready and waiting for 
her recently issued book, “Newer Ideals of 
Peace.” 

The ideals will not, as Miss Addams de- 
scribes them, commend themselves to the 
supine. “Phey are not to be realized by the 
inert and they do not include indifference 
to national and sectional interests. Indeed, 
these ideals are the sort that impel activity, 
the use of the intelligence. the pursuit of 
knowledge and the understanding of many 
peoples, their languages, habits of thought, 
history and aspirations. 

“Tt is difficult to formulate the newer dy- 
namic peace.” observes Miss Addams, ‘‘em- 
bodving the later humanism, as over against 
the old dogmatic peace. “The word ‘non- 
resistance’ is misleading, because it is much 
too feeble and inadequate. It suggests pass- 
ivity, the goody-goody attitude of ineffect- 
The words ‘overcoming.’ ‘substi- 
tuting.” ‘re-creating,’ ‘read justing moral 
values,’ ‘forming new centers of spiritual 
energy, carry much more of the meaning 
implied. For it is not merely the desire for 
a conscience at rest, for a sense of justice no 
longer outraged, that would pull us into new 
paths where there would be no more war 
nor preparations for war. There are still 
more strenuous forces at work reaching 
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down to impulses and experiences as prim- 
itive and profound as are those of struggle 
itself. “That ‘ancient kindliness which sat 
beside the cradle of the race’ and which is 
ever ready to assert itself against ambition 
and greed and the desire for achievement. 
is manifesting itself now with unusual force, 
and for the first time presents international 
aspects.” 

The extension of this theme is pursued 
with that quiet courage of opinion which 
one has come to associate with Miss Ad- 
dams’s name. She has her explanations 
for class movements which throw light upon 
questions that bewilder the contemporary 
sociologist. She brings to her work the 
profound conviction that men are impelled 
by the desire to do right and by the convic- 
tion that they are doing so. When they 
disagree it is because of incomplete under- 
standing. The business, therefore, of those 
who would assist in the sublime labor of 
establishing world peace, is to study to 
understand. 

The book is wonderfully humanizing in 
its tendency. ‘The fanatic will find it 
soothing, whatever his especial fanaticism : 
the man of many hates and prejudices will 
acquire a new power of self-diagnosis and 
may come to a right understanding of the 
sources of his passions, and the man of good 
will can net but find his unformulated im- 
pulses emerging from mere star dust of the 
soul into ponderable and symmetrical form. 
It may be added, moreover, that the boek 
appears at a time when there is much con- 
troversy over certain ideas and standards 
held by Miss Addams, and that the curious 
may find here a frank and modest statement 
of conviction, conveyed, it is true, by indi- 
rect means, but none the less comprehensible 
on that account. 


ORROWING a leaf from Germany's 
experience, England has adopted a sys- 
tem of workingmen’s compensation for dum- 
ages incurred while at labor. The act. which 
goes into operation in July of this year, ap- 
pears to be extremely rigid as to the em- 
ployer’s responsibility, but some terrible 
consequences of corporate laxity and greed 
in this country will permit Americans to 
look with favor upon the bill and watch its 
working out with interest. 
In case a servant is killed because of neg- 
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ligence on the part of the employer, the lat- 
ter is liable for that servant’s wages for 
three years, including board and lodging. 
A disabled servant can collect half pay for 
the rest of his life. But, on the other hand, 
the insurance companies have put the premi- 
ums at an extremely low rate, and, in ‘fact, 
for about seventy-five cents to one. dollar 
and thirty cents a year the employer can, be 
protected from all legal responsibility. and 
from all expenses of litigation in connection 
with damage suits. c 


If employés and passengers .were -pro-. 


tected in this country by some such rigid 
compensation act, the railroad “companies 
would make more haste to place safety de- 
vices on their trains and to use on-all-their 
lines the best and most efficient systems of 
signaling. There would be drastic re- 
forms in the conduct of our mills and manu- 
factories, especially where children and 
women are employed and where: now the 
laws of the land and of humanity are de- 
fied. 


N RS. William Ziegler, of New York, 
who commands a great fortune, has 
decided to devote some portion of it to. pub- 
lishing a magazine for the blind. Moreover, 
it is her intention to publish this magazine 
free, and a copy of the magazine will be sent 
to every blind person placing -his or her 
name with Mrs. Ziegler’s agent in New 


York. ‘There are, it is estimated, seventy 
thousand blind persons in the United 
States. These afflicted ones are seldom left 


in unlettered ignorance nowadays, but while 
they may be instructed in their youth, little 
literary pleasure can be theirs because of 
the great expense attending the publication 
of books for the blind. Public libraries are 
usually provided with a few books in the 
Braile tvpe, but it is difficult for the blind 
to journey to the libraries, and thousands 
are quite out of reach of any such conveni- 
ence. Mrs. Ziegler’s publication, however, 
will come to the home and can be placed 
upon the table to mitigate those hours of 
tedium which are the lot of even the most 
useful and cheerful among the blind. There 
will be some difficulty, of course. in selecting 
the material for this publication, for afflic- 
tion knows no caste, and the readers must 
needs he of all classes of society and de- 
grees of education and opportunity. But no 
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question, the gratitude that will be felt at 
such a benevolent undertaking as that of 
Mrs. Ziegler will persuade the readers to 
tolerance, and, each can afford to put up 
with something in the magazine which is of 
no interest to him, but is meant for one 
younger or older, less informed or better 
educated than himself. 


HE Boers have won in the Transvaal 
. elections and will take charge of. the 


government. Henceforth we shall hear of 
Schalkberger, Delarey; _ Erasmus and’ the 


other Afrikanders as rulers of the land of 
gold, diamonds, mealies and cattle. The 
British Liberals have. held true .to their 
democracy. .and the followers of .Oom Paul 
Kruger have come into their own.- What of 
the future? That the Dutch will rule South 
Africa scems- inevitable; but whether: they 
will consent to do so under the nominal rule 
of England with virtual independence, 
which has proved such a beneficent discov- 
ery in colonialism in the cases of Canada 
and Australasia, remains to be seen. ‘The 
dreams of the Afrikander Bund has been 
independence and a great South African re- 
public extending from Cape Agulhas to the 
Congo. He who imagines that this dream 
is forgotten or the ambition to see its ful- 
filment given up forgets the iron will and 
unforgetting persistence -of- the race that 
fought Spain for eighty years and grew rich 
in doing it. Every Boer in the republics 
which were vanquished in the late war 
seemed to accept peace with set teeth and 
the assertion that the struggle for inde- 
pendence would be renewed. The Afri- 
kander Bund is powerful over all South 
Africa. The imperial government turns this 
sullen Dutch beast of the veldt into an 
enclosure so liberal in extent that it is 
hoped that the animal will not feel con- 
fined. It is a daring piece of statesmanship, 
but perhaps more likely to succeed for that 
reason. QOne circumstance in the late elec- 
tions seems to indicate the formation of 
parties on other lines than those of na- 
tionality. ‘The British mine workers voted 
with the Boers, as against the mine owners 
and the party of privilege. This would seem 
to augur well for that new alignment of 
parties which will make for the emergence 
of new issues and the abandonment of old 
quarrels. 
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MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Whose latest stcry, “ The Port of Missing Men,” is concluded in this number of THE 


READER. 


cessful. 


N a land as young as ours the possession 

of a library a century old is a matter for 
national pride. The Boston Atheneum 
may well hold up its head as it prepares for 
its hundredth birthday. Daniel Webster, 
Charles Sumner, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Francis Parkman and Prescott have been 
among the Atheneum’s proprietors; Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Lowell, James T. Fields 
and Longfellow are of its host of famous 
frequenters. Scores of books afterward re- 
nowned have been written beneath its roof, 
and there is no corner of the present rather 
gloomy building on Beacon Hill which has 
not been the favorite retreat of one or an- 
other of Boston’s eminent authors. The 
Boston Atheneum sprang from a magazine 
and that magazine from a Harvard student. 
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Mr. Nicholson, in his new book, has achieved the somewhat unusual feat of 
following, within two years, a markedly popular story with one that is even more suc- 
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The student’s name was 
Phineas Adams, and he was 
graduated from the college 
on the Charles in 1801. Two 
years later he justified his 
education by starting The 
Monthly Anthology or Mag- 
azine of Polite Literature. 
His career as editor lasted 
only six months, however, at 
the end of which time the 
Rev. William Emerson— 
Ralph Waldo’s father—res- 
cued the magazine from an 
early death, and with a num- 
ber of other scholars formed 
the Boston Anthology Club 
to carry on its publication. 
The magazine, rechristened 
The Monthly Anthology and 
Boston Review, was now 
made to pay, and from its 
earnings and private sub- 
scriptions was purchased the 
nucleus of a “reading room,” 
as the library was at this 
stage called, which opened in 
Joy’s building on Congress 
Street, January 1, 1807. 
President Kirkland, of Har- 
vard, was a member of the 
club, and in May, 1807, he 
did a “write-up” of the li- 
brary scheme for the maga- 
zine. Soon after this one hun- 
dred and fifty shares were 
sold at three hundred dollars 
each. To-day shares sell for about three hun- 
dred and eighty dollars, and there are some- 
thing over one thousand stockholders, the 
majority of whom are descendants of the 
original proprietors. So, in a world where all 
else changes, the Atheneum may be said to 
emulate Tennyson’s brook. Three years ago 
a movement was on foot to abandon the old 
stand, with its traditions and its dignified 
facade, for a fireproof, up-to-date structure 
on the other side of the Public Garden. But 
devout lovers of old Boston mourned so con- 
stantly and so audibly over this proposition 
that the project was abandoned. The pres- 
ent building, though it dates back only sixty 
years, was far too rich in literary inspira- 
tion to be ruthlessly destroyed! Emerson 
not infrequently worked here, and as late 
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as 1875 used to come in each week and sit 
in one of the windows overlooking the bury- 
ing ground, reading happily, while his 
daughter went out and made calls. One of 
the older attendants has strikingly described 
a conversation she witnessed between Emer- 
son and Longfellow, carried on as the two 
great New Englanders stood together over- 
looking the graves of the peaceful ‘“Gran- 
ary.” The author of “Hiawatha,” she re- 
calls, was erect and sprightly and smiling 
as usual, while the Transcendentalist, taller 
in stature, lounged back with his shoulders 
against a set of “Memoirs of the French 
Revolution” and regarded his vivacious com- 
panion, his strong-cut features beaming with 
pleasure at the encounter 
with his long-time friend 
and sympathizer. The two 
had not been a great while 
together when James T. 
Fields spied them from the 
reference alcove, where he 
often spent stray hours on 
summer afternoons, and 
came across the room with a 
long stride, “Allibone” in 
hand. Then followed a 
warm interchange of greet- 
ings, Longfellow and Fields 
doing most of the talking, 
however, for even at that 
time the pholosopher felt 
hardly sure of his utterance 
and his memory often failed 
him. Emerson, this attend- 
ant says further, exemplified 
in his choice of books his 
own maxim not to read any 
publication until it was a 
year old. The library’s rec- 
ord book for 1867 has down 
against him  Chesterfield’s 
letters, Swedenborg’s ‘Lyra 
Apostolica,’ Huxley, Dry- 
den and Dante, as well as 
many other less well-known 
works. In 1877, which was 
only five years before his 
‘death, the Concord sage took 
home from the Atheneum 
Jean Paul’s works, Darwin’s 
“Sights and Insights,” Lan- 
dor’s ‘Famous Women,” 
‘Ruskin’s “Ethics of the 
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Dust,” Balzac’s ‘“Tllusions,” Butler’s “Year 
of Consolation” and ‘‘Middlemarch,” as well 
as Horace. The present librarian at this in- 
teresting landmark is Charles K. Bolton, son 
of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, the author of many 
popular biographies, who has himself written 
in “The Private Soldier Under Washington” 
what critics pronounce a very valuable con- 
tribution to early American history. 


” 


HE literature of exposure has had a 
great run. It is still running. Inasmuch 
as people read that which is interesting to 
them, this indicates a new-born passion for 
sociological diagnosis. This is not necessa- 
rily pessimistic ; only occasionally do we find 
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‘“Congressman Pumphrey: The People’s Friend” is the title of Mr. McCutcheon’s 
just published volume, The text accompanying the cartoons forms a continuous narra+ 
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one guilty of the crime of despairing of the 
republic. As a people we have had certain 
aches and pains and congestions and ver- 
tigos, and we have started out to find out the 
ailment. It is no longer regarded as opti- 
mistic to deny the disease which we see grow- 
ing before our eyes. Thus we arrive at a val- 
uable distinction between true optimism and 
mere silliness. Doubtless the great trusts 
and combines have been governing us, and 
are doing it in large measure still; nay, 
doubtless they will do a good deal of govern- 
ing for some time yet. But that is because 
we have not seen fit to govern ourselves. Al- 
ways the government is as good as the gov- 
erned deserve. That is true of us. The lit- 
erature of exposure is a reflection of our own 
shortcomings, and not of those of Rogers, 
Rockefeller, Weyerhauser and Guygenheim. 
It is our fault if these men are more power- 
ful than they ought to be. We the people are 
the withered and atrophied limb, and these 
our brethren are the member made strong 
by exercise. We the people can make our- 
selves strong by exercise, and we are now 
setting about doing it. In the meantime, we 
are getting some good from the overgrown 
arm. We ought to build our own libraries ; 
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but when we neglect to do it it is well to 
have a Carnegie to build them, even if he does 
advertise for the ridicule of posterity by 
carving on the lintel, ‘“Assop, Homer, Viryil. 
Carnegie, Dante, Milton, Poe’! And if the 
Rockefeller institution in New York shall 
find a cure for cancer it will bless the world 
long after his descendants shall wish to hide 
his monopoly of the people’s property as a 
thing to blush for. 

It may be urged with great force that these 
things are given us by Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller out of funds not morally their own, 
and the giving up of which costs them not 
one jot of personal sacrifice. The philan- 
thropies which made Dick Turpin and Jesse 
James popular in certain circles had this 
same feature of “easy come, easy go.” It is 
a part of the tragedy of life with captains of 
industry: and gentlemen of the road—that 
the jov of self-giving is denied them. There- 
fore let us who share their largesses, on the 
London road, in the Missouri backwoods, or 
wherever reformed spelling is rejected or 
gasolene burned, take the will for the deed 
and agree that they are good fellows. In the 
meantime, let the indictments be drawn: an! 
as for the Tyburn tree, why, let it stand. 
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By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


“dAeainst Stupidity the very sods fight unvictorious. —scliller. 


We do not know, we cannot see. we never thought, we cannot care. 
We march the highroad, millions, millions strong— 


And ye forget us! ever ve forget 


Vain ardent spirits '—Him we cannot crush 
Beneath our brutish, clay-encumbered feet, 

Who breaks in strength stupendous from our mass, 
Dares look about him—see and act—shake off 
Our spell of sleep-in-waking, death-in-life, 

And climb for fire to heaven—him ye see. 
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Ye do not see, ye never knew, ye have not thought, ye cannot learn, 
That, in the sum of ‘Time, for one like him, 

A thousand we have trampled, spark and song, 

Desire and dream, high passion and pure prayer ; 

Their monument is in this level dust 

We careless tread—and they heard Voices too. 


We are the final conquerors. Hurl your bolts— 
We are eternal and invincible. 

The sharpest swords against our dullness turn, 
And by our dumbness speech is overborne— 

For who can silence silence ?—Answer, ye/ 

A solid mass, secure, content, we thrive, 

Fed on the fatness of a subject land, 

Lulled gently in vacuity’s repose. 

Who thinks to break us, breaks himself ; whilst we, 
Implacable in ignorance, march on. 


We mean no ill; we never had an aim. 

We stifle Genius, break the wings of Thought, 
Tame struggling Independence to our step. 

We crucified a God! and though, some say, 

He rose again, and, certes, seemed to rule 

Our earth a space, and strange confusion work, 
Our bat-eyes dazzling with unwelcome light, 
Troubling our sluggish blood with trumpet-calls— 
Yet wait a while. Our blindness is our strength, 
And we are millions, millions, millions strong, 
And Faith is effort, and crass Doubt is ease. 

All that would live must miss our trampling feet— 
And how ?—The final victory is ours. 


Ye fevered drinkers at Life's deeper founts, 
Ye little group of liberated minds, 

Who leave our dusty highroad for the hills— 
Ye deem yourselves our masters. Ay, but wait ; 
For even as ye exult we break your hearts, 
But for our crassness ye could higher rise. 
From you we force grim tribute to the end: 
With bitterness we taint your festal wine ; 
Below your song of triumph ye must hear 
The cynic burden of our marching feet 
Who hear ye not, who never knew, who could not think, who would not care. 


HER IDEA OF IIAPPINESS 


A certain young woman author who was 
married not so long ago is given to saying 
the most startling things in a naive man- 
ner. It is a disputed question among her 
friends whether it comes naturally or 
whether she does it on purpose. Shortly be- 
fore her marriage she was the cause of a box 
party and a dinner, where one of the men 
guests laid on his compliments in a lavish 
fashion. 

“Such a fortunate girl!” he wound up. 
“You have youth, beauty, wit and fame, and 
you are going to marry a splendid fellow 
who has loads of money. What else could 
you desire?” 

The beautiful and witty one turned im- 
pulsively, smiled brilliantly, and paralyzed 
the whole company by exclaiming : 

“Pwins !” 


OF MUCH LOVE 
By TOM MASSON 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
fell in love with a woman. 

And they were married. 

After a while the bills came in and the 
man sat around and thought about them. 
Then he went to his wife and said: “Dearie, 
‘can’t you go a little slow?” 

And his wife replied: ‘Alas! I never 
learned how. I fear that I am naturally ex- 
travagant. I don’t mean to be, but I am. 
‘Tell me that you love me.” 

“T love you,” replied the man. 

After a while the stork paid a friendly 
visit. When the excitement was over and 
things quieted down, the man took note of 
‘certain things that were happening. ‘The 
‘servants wouldn’t stay. The baby was either 
overfed or underfed. The spirit of Harmony 
had slipped out. And the man sat around 
and thought about it some more. ‘Then he 
went to his wife and said: “Dearie, there's 
‘something wrong with our domestic economy. 
Things ought to be different. The house isn’t 
tun right. Things are not done calmly or 
systematically. Can't you—” 


His wife shook her head. 

“LT don’t know how,” she replied. “I never 
had much order. I can’t help it, but—dvo you 
love me?” 

“T love you more and more,’ 
man. 

And after another while the woman grew 
to be an invalid. She refused to take care of 
herself, and became morose, irritable and in- 
capable of doing much of anything. 

And one day, as the man sat and thought, 
she came to him and said: 

“Dearest, I have been a failure. I’m thor- 
oughly incompetent. I haven’t done what I 
should have done. I have been lamentably 
weak. Aren’t you, honestly now, sorry that 
you married me?” 

“No,” said the man. 

“But I am a failure. You ought to be 
sorry. Why aren’t you sorry?” 

And the man smiled as he replied. ‘‘Be- 
cause, sweetheart, if I hadn’t married you I 
never could have loved you as much as I do 
now.” 


’ 


replied the 


TOO APPREHENSIVE 


Some Oklahoma people were low in their 
minds about an outrage or two perpetrated 
on that territory by the statehood bill. One 
of them was making quite a fuss about it, 
claiming things would be all wrong when 
the territory became a state. ‘Reminds me,’ 
said Raconteur Oulahan, “of a thing that 
happened in my school days. We used to 
have a lecture every Friday afternoon, and 
one day the lecturer was a geological sharp, 
and chose Niagara Falls, described the dif- 
ferent periods that could be traced in the 
gorge, and then went on to say that the falls 
were slowly wearing back toward Buffalo, 
and that in the course of some two hundred 
thousand years they would have worn back 
to Erie. Pennsylvania, and that town would 
be left high and dry. Just then one of the 
girls in the class began to sob wildly. ‘What's 
the matter?’ asked the teacher, in alarm. 
‘Oh’ she wailed, ‘I’ve got a sister living 
there.’ ”’ 
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DISSOLUTION AND PREVENTION 
By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


HE first step to be taken in the in- 

vestigation of the trust question is 
to define a trust. The word had its ori- 
gin in the practice, begun a quarter of a 
century ago, of depositing a majority of 
the stock of several corporations in the 
hands of trustees, who proceeded to 
manage the corporations as one. The 
word afterward was used to describe 
any agreement made among independ- 
ent corporations for joint action in the 
restriction of trade, the division of ter- 
ritory, or the fixing of price or terms. 
The aim of these various combinations, 
more and more clearly defined as differ- 
ent plans were adopted, was monopoly. 
The essence of a trust is to be found in 
its ability to eliminate competition and 
control the market, and for the purposes 
of this article a trust will be defined as a 
corporation which by itself or in con- 
junction with other corporations con- 
trols a sufficient proportion of the article 
produced or handled to enable it ap- 


proximately to determine the terms and 
conditions of sale or purchase. The 
word “approximately” is used because 
the evils of monopoly may be felt before 
a complete monopoly is secured, and the 
word “purchase,” as well as the word 
“sale,” is used because a trust may con- 
trol the price of the raw material which 
it buys as well as the price of its product. 


THE CONTROLLING INTEREST 


The trust appears in four forms. The 
Northern Securities Company presented 
the trust idea in its most advanced form. 
A corporation was formed to purchase a 
controlling interest in three railroads: 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific, and the Burlington. The main ad- 
vantage of the Securities Company was 
that it decreased the amount of money 
necessary to enable a group of men to 
control the three roads. If, for instance, 
one man obtained a controlling interest 
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in the Great Northern, another man 
obtained a controlling interest in the 
Northern Pacific and a third a control- 
ling interest in the Burlington, the three 
could confer and elect the same set of 
men as directors of the three companies. 
These directors could eliminate compe- 
tition and so manage the roads as to 
keep one from interfering with the 
other, but they would have to retain a 
majority of the stock of all three roads 
in order to do so. The object of the 
Northern Securities Company was to en- 
able the capitalists to carry out the same 
scheme of control with a little more than 
half of the investment. The Northern 
Securities Company was to own a con- 
trolling interest in the three roads, and 
the men who owned a controlling inter- 
est in the securities company would then 
control the railroads. To make the mat- 
ter clearer, let us reduce it to figures. If 
the three roads had a capital stock of a 
hundred millions each, the syndicate 
would have to own a little more than 
fifty millions of the stock of each road, 
or something more than a hundred and 
fifty millions all together. The North- 
ern Securities Company, however, with 
a capital of a hundred and fifty-one mil- 
lions, could, assuming the capital of the 
three roads to aggregate three hundred 
millions, purchase a controlling interest, 
and the syndicate, by controlling seven- 
ty-six millions of the stock of the Secur- 
ities Company, could control one hun- 
dred and fifty-one millions of railroad 
stock and thus control the three roads. 
If, instead of capitalizing the Securities 
Company at a hundred and fifty-one 
millions, the syndicate fixed the capital 
at seventy-six millions and then issued 
seventy-five millions in bonds, it could 
control the railroads by holding a little 
more than thirty-eight millions of the 
Securities Company stock. 

The Supreme Court, fortunately for 
the country, held the Securities Com- 
pany an unlawful combination, although 
the decision rests upon rather an un- 
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substantial foundation, since the court 
stood five to four. The death or retire- 
ment of one of the majority may lead to 
a feversal of the decision. If the finan- 
ciers were permitted to organize holding 
companies like the Northern Securities 
Company and through them secure con- 
trol of railroad systems, they could, by 
organizing other holding companies to 
hold the stock of the first holding com- 
panies, still further reduce the amount 
of money necessary to exercise a con- 
trolling influence, until a comparatively 
few men with a relatively small amount 
of capital could control the entire rail- 
road system of the United States. 


A NEW LAW NECESSARY 


The plan embodied in the Northern 
Securities Company had great possibili- 
ties for evil. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court has thus far been a pro- 
tection against these new evils, and the 
people can secure legislative protection 
if the decision is ever reversed. But it 
would be safer to proceed at once with 
the passage of a law that would make it 
unlawful for any corporation to hold the 
stock of another corporation. While 
Congress has no power to interfere with 
state corporations so long as they con- 
fine their operations to the state of their 
origin, it is within the scope of the pow- 
ers of Congress to prescribe the terms 
upon which a corporation organized in 
any state shall engage in interstate com- 
merce. 


DUPLICATION OF DIRECTORATES 


While the Securities Company has 
been dissolved, the three railroads are 
controlled by the same group of men 
who would have controlled the Securi- 
ties Company, and this brings us to the 
second method of securing a monopoly. 
namely, the duplication of directorates. 

This is one of the most insidious 
forms in which the tendency toward mo- 
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nopoly manifests itself. When the same 
men are the directors of different corpo- 
rations it is not necessary that there shall 
be any contract or even a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” among them. They simply 
manage the several corporations as if 
they were one. The investigations which 
have been conducted during the past 
two years show to what extent this plan 
has been adopted among the high finan- 
ciers. Not only is competition elimi- 
nated between railroads by the duplica- 
tion of directorates, but competition is 
suspended as between different indus- 
trial establishments engaged in the same 
general business. If, for instance, the 
leading watch companies desire to avoid 
competition they can do so without con- 
solidation into one company and without 
agreement between the companies. All 
that is necessary is for a group of men 
to purchase a controlling interest in the 
competing companies and then elect 
themselves directors of each company. 
It is a simple process and as effective as 
it is simple. 

The insurance magnates adopted this 
plan and used it to make an unlawful 
profit out of trust funds. As directors 
of the insurance companies they were, of 
course, in duty bound to manage the 
trust funds for the benefit of the policy- 
holders, but they organized banks, trust 
companies and investment companies 
and as directors of these companies dealt 
with themselves, as directors of the in- 
surance companies. As directors of the 
other companies they made all that they 
could for themselves, considering, of 
course, the close watch which they kept 
over themselves as custodians of trust 
funds. One must have unlimited faith 
in his own integrity to attempt to act 
such a dual réle if he intends to do it 
honestly, and the public must have an 
unlimited amount of credulity to allow 
men to deal with themselves in such 
a manner. 

Can a man serve two masters? Can he 
represent, and do it fairly and honestly, 
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the stockholders of two companies which 
deal with each other? Is it wise to al- 
low the directors of insurance companies 


to become the directors of a bank which © 


keeps on deposit the surplus money of 
the insurance company? Will the di- 
rectors, acting for the policy-holders, 
secure the highest possible rate of inter- 
est upon deposits, or will they, as di- 
rectors of the bank, secure the deposits 
at as low a rate as possible? Will these 
directors, acting for the policy-holders, 
keep the surplus at a minimum or, acting 
for the bank, keep the surplus at a maxi- 
mum? 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS SUFFICIENT 


This duplication of directorates is 
not a new evil, although it is a growing 
one. Our railroads have given many il- 
lustrations of the viciousness of this sys- 
tem. Construction companies, formed 
from the directors of the railroad com- 
panies, have looted the treasuries that 
they were supposed to guard, and equip- 
ment companies, formed from railroad 
directors, have grown rich at the ex- 
pense of the railroad. 


The remedy for this form of the trust , 


is to prohibit the election of any person 
as a director or other official of two or 
more corporations which are either com- 
petitive or engaged in transacting busi- 
ness with each other. If it were not 


lawful for one corporation to have busi- ; 


ness dealings with any other corporation 


in which any of its directors were also :'' 


directors the inducement to form these 
interlocking combinations would be re- 
moved. Such legislation would be in the 
interest of innocent stockholders. 

Where two competing companies are 
brought together under the same board 
of directors, competition is as effectively 
stifled as if there were an iron-clad 
agreement between the two or the two 
were merged into one. If there is to be 
a determined effort to suppress the trusts 
and restore competition among individ- 
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ual producers, it is imperatively neces- 
. sary that rival companies shall be pro- 
hibited from filling their boards of di- 
rectors with the same men. While the 
states should protect the public in this 
respect it is not necessary that the people 
of the whole country should be at the 
mercy of a few trust-creating states, for 
the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is ample to provide a remedy. 


THE PENITENTIARY FOR OFFENDERS 


The third form in which the trust ap- 
pears is found in the combination of a 
number of separate corporations under 
a contract which controls the varicus 
parties to the contract and prevents them 
from entering into competition with 
each other. This is the trust at which 
the provisions of the anti-trust law were 
aimed, and it deserves less attention now 
than in the years past, because, being 
the most familiar form of the trust, it is 
inost likely to be exterminated. All that 
need to be said is as to the remedy. In 
the beginning the executive officers 
thought the civil part of the statutes suf- 
ficient and attempted to break up the 
trusts by injunction. That proving un- 
satisfactory, resort was next had to the 
criminal provisions of the law with the 
idea that a fine would be sufficient. The 
fine has bezn shown to be ineffective 
and the President is turning more and 
more toward the imprisonment clause. 
It is useless to attempt to prevent com- 
binations by fines levied against corpo- 
rations when the fines are small com- 
pared with the sums made by combina- 
tion. Imprisonment, however, is a real 
punishment and the trust magnates will 
become scarce as soon as the peniten- 
tiary doors close upon a few of the large 
offenders. 


THE SINGLE-CORPORATION TRUST 


The fourth form which the trust as- 
sumes is the single corporation which 
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buys up enough factories to give it con- 
trol of a given business. This is the 
form which the future trust is most like- 
ly to assume and it is the most difficult 
one to reach. The tendency at this time 
is toward consolidation under a single 
corporation. The United States Steel 
Company is one of the best illustrations 
that we have of this kind of a trust. It 
is a single corporation with a single 
board of directors, but it owns enough 
factories to enable it to control several 
different branches of industry. It has 
recently acquired from the Great North- 
ern Railroad iron ore beds of enormous 
value. There is scarcely an argument 
that can be made against a trust which 
can not be made against the United 
States Steel Company, and yet no effort 
has been made to interfere with its plans. 
It is doubtful whether any law that we 
now have is sufficient to reach the case 
of the Steel Company and similar trusts 
operating under a single charter, but it 
is absurd to denounce a contract between 
several different corporations and then 
consent to the consolidation of the par- 
ties to the contract into one corporation 
more potent for evil than the separate 
ones could possibly be. 

Every argument that can be made 
against the principle involved in any 
other form of trust can be made against 
the single corporation which secures a 
controlling influence over any line of 
business, and no time should be lost in 
attacking the single-corporation trust. 


VICIOUS IN PRINCIPLE 


Is a private monopoly desirable? 
From the efforts that have been made to 
resist the principle when it has appeared 
in the guise of a combination in restraint 
of trade it would seem unnecessary to 
present an argument against the private 
monopoly, and yet there are many who 
draw a line between the monopoly cre- 
ated by contract and the monopoly cre- 
ated by consolidation. 
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“A private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable’—so says the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1900—and 
this is the only tenable ground that the 
opponent of the trust can occupy. The 
moment one begins to defend the prin- 
ciple of private monopoly in any form 
he is lost. The moment he expresses a 
willingness to tolerate the principle of 
private monopoly in any form he takes 
his ptace in the ranks of the trust de- 
fenders. If the trusts are to be over- 
thrown the opponents of the system must 
have downright earnestness as well as 
upright intentions. 

Who will defend a private monopoly ? 
Can a judge be trusted to sit in a case in 
which he has a pecuniary interest? No 
one would think of answering the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Why? Because 
the bias of the human mind is universal- 
ly recognized. No judge is fair-minded 
enough to decide a case when he is one 
of the parties to the suit. It is a settled 
rule of court to excuse a juror who has 
a pecuniary interest in the result of the 
suit, although he is but one in twelve. 
The private monopoly is vicious in prin- 
ciple because those who act for the mo- 
nopoly are judge and jury and decide 
each day against the public and in favor 
of themselves. Until human nature is 
so purged of its dross that one’s pecuni- 
ary interest will no longer influence his 
judgment, we dare not leave the public 
at the mercy of those who establish or 
gain control of private monopolies. 

The corporations which secure munic- 
ipal franchises are not so objectionable 
as the industrial monopolies, because the 
city authorities always reserve the right 
to regulate the service charges, and yet 
public sentiment is steadily growing 
against the sale or lease of municipal 
franchises. The industrial monopoly, 
not being under the supervision of any 
authority, municipal, state or national, 
is free to employ whatever means it 
pleases to exact tribute from the pro- 
ducers of raw material, from the pur- 
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chasers of the finished product and from 
the operatives. Not content with its 
power over its patrons and its employes, 
it bankrupts its rivals. 


THE REBATE AND THE TARIFF 


The protective tariff and the railroad 
rebate have been the mainstays of the 
industrial monopoly. The former has 
kept out the foreign rival and the latter 
has enabled the trust to drive its com- 
petitors from the field. A reduction of 
import duties would lessen the ability of 
the trust to extort from consumers, and 
a law authorizing the admission, duty 
free, of articles entering into competi- 
tion with the products of a convicted 
trust would act as a powerful deterrent 
to monopolistic combinations. 

We have already entered upon the ex- 
periment of railroad regulation and the 
roads themselves seem anxious to have 
the rebate system stopped. And well 
they may be, if the interests of the stock- 
holders are considered, for the rebate is 
a net loss to the railroads. It has ex- 
isted partly because directors or officials 
have been pecuniarily interested in the 
shippers favored, and partly because the 
trusts have controlled enough shipping 
to make their business a prize to the 
roads. Absolute equality of treatment 
between the trust and its competitors 
would very materially lessen its power 
over the market. 


UNSCRUPULOUS METHODS 


But the advantage which mere size 
gives to a great corporation has been un- 
derestimated by the public. A corpora- 
tion with a capital of five hundred mil- 
lions and with manufacturing plants 
scattered all over the country has a tre- 
mendous advantage over a competing 
corporation with a capital of five, ten or 
even twenty-five millions. The larger 
corporation while maintaining, or even 
raising, prices elsewhere, can underscll 
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the smaller corporation in the latter’s 
territory. After bankrupting its rival, or 
forcing it to sell its plant, the trust can 
raise prices and recover its losses from 
the community. This is not only what 
can be done, but this is what has been 
done, over and over again. Many man- 
ufacturers who won reputation and 
achieved success under former condi- 
tions have learned, to their sorrow, of 
how little value are reputation and busi- 
ness experience when pitted against the 
unscrupulous methods of the trust mag- 
nates. 


INTERSTATE LICENSE 


The time is at hand when the public 
must deal with the single corporation 
which aspires to a monopoly of the mar- 
ket. Fortunately our dual form of gov- 
ernment furnishes a means of applying 
a complete remedy. The states exercise 
the right to create corporations, but the 
federal government is supreme in the 
sphere of interstate commerce. A fed- 
eral statute of a few lines will provide 
for an interstate license and forbid a 
state corporation to do business outside 
of the state of its origin without securing 
such a license. A few more lines will set 
forth the conditions upon which the li- 
cense may be secured—conditions which 
will make a private monopoly impossi- 
ble. If Congress can withdraw from a 
lottery company the right to use the mail 
or the express lines for the carrying of 
a lottery ticket, it can withdraw from a 
would-be monopoly the right to employ 
the railroads, the mails or the telegraph 
lines to aid its conspiracy against the 
people. 

This remedy was first suggested about 
seven years ago; it was then embodied 
in the Democratic national platform of 
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1900; it has since been indorsed by the 
head of the Bureau of Corporations and 
more recently by the President. There 
can scarcely be any doubt of the consti- 
tutionality of such a statute when it is 
remembered that the private monopoly 
has always been an outlaw. 

The license system would enable the 
government to impose any reasonable 
conditions and the most effective condi- 
tion would be one arbitrarily fixing the 
proportion of the total product that the 
licensed corporation would be permitted 
to control. Experience would determine 
what that proportion should be. 


DISSOLUTION OF PRIVATE MONOPOLY 


It is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the natural man and the ficti- 
tious person called a corporation. Man 
has natural rights, inalienable and invi- 
olable; the corporation has no rights ex- 
cepting those given it by law. There is 
measurable equality between individu- 
als; there is an almost immeasurable in- 
equality between corporations. It does 
not, therefore, follow that, because the ~ 
natural citizens of one state stand upon 
an equal footing with the citizens of 
other states, corporations created by a 
state must receive the same treatment 
accorded to natural persons. 

The end to be secured is the dissolu- 
tion of every private monopoly now in 
existence and the prevention of new 
ones. When the people clearly under- 
stand the principle involved in a private 
monopoly and the evils that result from 
it they will have no difficulty in making 
and enforcing laws necessary for their 
own protection. As yet only a few mo- 
nopolies have been interfered with, but 
public sentiment is growing and the time 
for action is near at hand. , 
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REGULATION, NOT EXTERMINATION 


By ALBERT J. 


ICHELIEU, who unified France, 

ended the tyrannies of dukes and 
princes, and controlled the royal power 
itself, all in behalf of the producing 
masses, when asked on his deathbed the 
secret of his power, answered: ‘Some 
say it is courage—that I am a lion; some 
say it is cunning—that I am a fox. It is 
neither. It.is justice—for I have been 
just.” This should be the spirit of every 
word and deed of public.men. Justice, 
not vengeance; whole truths, and not 
half truths—these are the things needed 
_ now and always. 


THE SIMPLEST FORM OF A TRUST 


As a boy I drove one of the first self- 
binding harvesters turned out of the fac- 
tories. They were a revolutionary inno- 
vation. Before the “self-binder”’ came, 
scores of laborers cut, bound, “‘shocked”’ 
the grain. The farm women toiled with 
flushed faces preparing meals for the 
numerous ‘“‘hands.”” The man I worked 
for thought he could do his harvesting at 
a fraction of his former expense, save 
time, and lessen the labor of the ‘““‘women 
folks’—and he did. But the “hands” 
thought their employment gone. So they 
_ talked of burning that ‘‘self-binder.” 
The same thing occurred when Ark- 
wright and other inventors perfected 
their machines. But the men were not 
left without work. They got better, 
easier work at higher wages—even at 
harvest time: witness last year, when 
Kansas and other states could not find 
enough men for harvest work, notwith- 
standing that all farmers now use “‘self- 
binders.” 

Yet this self-binding harvester was 
the simplest form of a “trust.” It was a 
mechanical trust. It took the place of the 
old and crude machines, which, in their 
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turn, had taken the place of scores of 
lusty workers, swinging their singing 
scythes. It cheapened production, elim- 
inated waste, saved time. Two things 
produced the self-binding harvester— 
the necessity for harvesting more cheap- _ 
ly and quickly, and the American genius 
for doing things on a big scale. 

The little country town near which I 
worked as a boy was typical of American 
conditions thirty years ago. Nothing but 
long, heavy mud roads connected it with 
the world. It was a separate and crude 
economic being. We had a butcher shop 
which supplied our meat. It was the 
nearest market for the neighboring 
farmers’ cattle. Other markets were diffi- 
cult and expensive—the animals had to 
be driven through scores of miles of mud 
to the nearest railway station, causing 
decreased weight and frequent deaths. A 
railway came through this town. In- 
stantly industrial revolution began. The 
country village became a commercial 
part of Cincinnati, Chicago, New York 
—even of foreign cities. The farmer 
found a market for his cattle, sheep and 
hogs in these great centers. He helped 
feed not only the inhabitants of this lit- 
tle town, but furnished steaks and chops 
to the breakfast tables of this and other 
nations. : 

The agencies through which the farm- 
er did this were, first, the railway, and, 
second, concentrated capital engaged in 
the meat industry. Increased markets 
meant higher prices and steadier de- 
mand. Nothing but aggregations of 
money, carefully organized, could give 
him such a market or supply the food 
necessities of mankind. As methods of 
communication simplified and increased, 
the flow of capital to the meat industry 
increased also. It was merely logic—and 
beneficent logic, as all natural industrial 
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developments are. Packing houses had 
to be enlarged—their organization made 
thorough and more extensive. Great re- 
frigerating ships (since meat is perish- 
able) had to be set upon the seas so that 
American meat, the best in the world, 
might be supplied to London, Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin—and refrigerating 
cars put on the railways, that the far 
ends of this vast country might have 
sweet, fresh beef. 


CREATED BY NECESSITIES 


Such were the natural forces that de- 
veloped that carefully systematized ag- 
gregation of capital called the Beef 
Trust for the purchase of cattle and the 
preparation and sale of meats. The 
butcher shop, which dominated the meat 
industry in our country town before the 
railroad came, could not do this work. 
A thousand—a million—such butcher 
shops could not. So we see that the Beef 
Trust was created by the necessities of 
our closely industrial civilization. (No- 
body can accuse me of partiality for the 
Beef Trust—witness the meat inspec- 
tion bill, which the Beef Trust so bitterly 
fought and the bill to make the Trust 
and not the people pay the cost of in- 
spection and to put the date on the cans, 
which the Trust is still fighting.) 

In this little town there was a wagon 
shop. Our blacksmith made our wagons. 
Such shops existed in every village of 
our county. The men who made the 
wagons were supposed to be ‘“‘skilled.” 
The wagons they turned out cost $120. 
Yet wheels “dished,” tongues cracked, 
axles broke, expensive repairs were 
needed in a single season. As population 
increased, roads were made better and 
railways became more numerous, the 
farmers required more and better wag- 
ons for their growing business. The 
blacksmith shop could no longer make 
wagons good or cheap enough or in suf- 
ficient numbers for the increasing needs 
of the farmer. 


So there was a concentration of capital 
into the business of wagon-making. A 
blacksmith in Iowa, named Studebaker, 
best mastered the art. Also he had or- 
ganizing ability. So to-day we have the 
enormous Studebaker factories turning 
out hundreds of thousands of vehicles 
annually, and selling them all over the 
nation and the world; the numberless 
little wagon shops have disappeared; 
and the farmer to-day pays fifty dollars 
for a wagon which he paid ninety dollars 
for thirty years ago, with this difference: 
the wagon he buys of this twentieth-cen- 
tury factory is made of wood selected by 
experts, carefully examined and _ sea- 
soned; wheels do not ‘dish,” or tongues 
crack, or axletrees break. Also his wagon 
is guaranteed for two years. So, again, 
we see that the aggregation of capital in 
the wagon industry is compelled by the 
business needs of the farmers. 

I have given these simple illustrations 
to show in a plain way how modern 
centralization of capital in great produc- 
tive industries came about. The same 
thing is true of all other great produc- 
tive industries. If space permitted, I 
would trace out how these same eco- 
nomic forces have produced every eco- 
nomically legitimate combination of cap- 
ital; often aided, it is true, by wicked 
devices, which I will speak of in a mo- 
ment, but without which concentration 
of capital would have occurred anyhow. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


These examples are in the field of pro- 
duction ; now for a single one in the field 
of transportation. Thirty years ago rail- 
roads were built in piecemeal. For ex- 
ample, in my own state what is known as 
the Big Four system was made up of 
several separate lines. You could not go 
from Cincinnati to Chicago without buy- 
ing two or three tickets and changing 
cars two or three times. The service was 
poor, speed slow, rates high, wrecks 
frequent, receiverships common. These 
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railroads were combined, and to-day you 
ride in luxury from Cincinnati to Chi- 
cago, without change of cars, in compar- 
ative safety, at a lower fare. 

Consider these figures: The average 
rate per hundredweight on grain from 
Greensburg to Chicago during twenty- 
five years before the Big Four consolida- 
tion was 33 cents—to-day it is 10 cents; 
to New York, 671%4 cents—to-day, 1614 
cents. On live stock from Greensburg to 
Chicago the average rate before the con- 
solidation was 53 cents—to-day, 15 
cents; to New York then, $1.10—to-day, 
23 cents. I select Greensburg because 
there was and is no competition from 
that point. Or think of time saved; the 
average freight time used to be three 
days from Greensburg to Chicago—to- 
day, sixteen hours; to New York, fifteen 
days—to-day, six days. 

This railroad consolidation was caused 
by many things, but chiefly by the desire 
of the people to travel conveniently and 
ship their product quickly, and by the 
farsightedness of railway men, who per- 
ceived that in meeting this desire lay 
their greatest profit. The change has 
been almost as startling as that from the 
old stage-coach to the first railways; and 
the stage-coach industry made the same 
outcry against the first railroad that is 
now made against what are called 
“trusts,” and that has always been made 
against any invention in machinery. 
“What,” said the stage-coach man, “will 
become of the drivers, the tavern-keep- 
ers, the men who take care of the stage 
horses?’ Time answered that question ; 
these men are now employed in better 
ways and at higher wages. 

Who would annihilate the railways 
and go back to the stage-coach? Or 
the packing house and go back to the 
butcher shop, etc.? Would Mr. Bryan? 
If not, how far back would he go? And 
why not all of the way if part of the 
way ? Is not regulation and cure of their 
evils better than annihilation of these 
and all like industrial organizations? 
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This is the line that separates Mr. 
Bryan’s economic policy from the eco- 
nomic policy in which I believe. Mr. 
Bryan says: ‘‘Annihilate these organ- 
izations.” I say: Annihilate their evils, 
but preserve the industries and their 
efficient machinery of production and 
distribution—the development of cen- 
turies of experience and thought born of 
necessity. 

That this is a fair statement of Mr. 
Bryan’s position, I cite his really great 
Madison Square Garden speech, last 
August: 

“J * * * desire to see the trusts ex- 
terminated, root and branch.” 

But it is clear that you can not “‘ex- 
terminate” them without exterminating 
good wagon roads, improved railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, and other agen- 
cies of communication which knit our 
ninety millions of people into one indus- 
trial family and, indeed, bind the world 
itself in a commercial union of ever-in- 
creasing intimacy. And, of course, no- 
body wants that done when he thinks 
about it—not even Mr. Bryan. 

But all of us do want to stop the evil 
practices of these industries—and we are 
stopping them. 


BENEFICENT RESULTS 


What about their. evils then? Before 
taking up their incidental, malevolent 
and curable evils (now that we have 
seen how these trusts develop), let us see 
what their permanent, natural and be- 
neficent results are. 

First, the social and political benefit. 
The whole people now take an influential 
part in the management of these mam- 
moth concerns—there is nation-wide in- 
terest in all nation-wide business. In the 
old days all business was “private.” 
What each man did was “‘nobody’s busi- 
ness but his own.” Nobody had a right 
to look into another man’s books or ques- 
tion his “deals.” The business man’s of- 
fice was his castle. Also, his affairs were 
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so small that they interested only those 
with whom he dealt. But when combina- 
tions of capital were created by the forces 
illustrated above, their business affected 
such widespread masses of people that 
their affairs became matters of public 
concern. For example, to-day the farm- 
er, doctor, barber, minister, hod-carrier, 
school teacher—everybody—is interest- 
ed in the management of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and have very 
emphatic opinions about how it should 
be run—opinions which that “trust” 
dares not ignore and does not ignore. 

So, obeying public opinion, this cor- 
poration voluntarily published broadcast 
a statement of its affairs—its liabilities, 
assets, purchases, sales, the number of 
its employes, wages, and what-not. This 
was done before there was any statutory 
law compelling it—done exclusively in 
obedience to the natural commercial law 
which forced this corporation to take 
into account the views of the millions of 
people with whom it dealt. (If the 
Standard Oil Company had been equally 
wise, frank and modern with the public, 
it would have diminished the public’s 
hatred for and distrust of it.) But in the 
old days, if the barber, hod-carrier, 
farmer or clerk had inquired about the 
affairs of any business man or corpora- 
tion engaged in making steel, he would 
have been curtly told that it was none of 
his business and kicked out of the office. 

We see, then, that the first effect of 
these big enterprises is to focus upon 
themselves the concentrated thought and 
conscience of ninety millions of people. 
Thus begins the wonderful and inspiring 
phenomenon of the change of private 
business into public business. In the end 
this mcans not industrial, social and po- 
litical war, but industrial, social and po- 
litical brotherhood; and thus do peace 
and good will work out their divine pur- 
poses, even through the forces of com- 
merce. There is better fecling between 
capital and labor to-day than ever be- 
fore. 


THE TRUSTS 


Second, these carefully systematized 
industrial organizations stop waste. In- 
deed, it is only by using what was re- 
jected under the old system that some of 
them can live. For illustration, in an 
old-time slaughter house everything was 
thrown away except the immediately 
edible carcass. Horns, hoofs, skull, 
bones—everything was cast aside. The 
slaughter house ‘‘yard” was as revolting 
as the waste it displayed was shameful. 
The butcher of the old days did this, 
first, because he did not know what to do 
with this waste, and, second, because he 
could not have utilized it even if he had 
known what to do with it. But the Beef 
“Trust” uses every bit of it. The horns 
are made into buttons, the bones into fer- 
tilizer, etc. 

Again, the oil refineries of the old 
days never manufactured by-products. 
Also, their oil was highly explosive— 
who does not remember the “fires” 
caused by lamps “blowing up’? The 
Standard Oil Company, at enormous ex- 
pense, eliminated this explosive element, 
but it did not throw it away. Instead, 
out of this and other elements which for- 


“merly were “waste,” there are now man- 


ufactured naphtha, lubricating oil, par- 
affine wax—many things. Also, these 
products have been greatly improved. 
For example, thirty years ago you had 
to mix a heavy per cent. of animal oil 
with paraffine oil to make the latter use- 
ful as a lubricant; to-day it is so used 
without any animal oil. If Mr. Bryan re- 
plies that this waste would have been 
eliminated anyhow, the answer is, that 
under the old system it was ot so elim- 
inated. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW 


Third, these industrial organizations 
have steadied the whole commercial 
world—they have acted exactly as bal- 
last on a great vessel. If one of the ocean 
liners on which Mr. Bryan has traveled 
so much carried nothing but the passen- 
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gers and their little effects, the ship 
could not weather the storms or even sail 
the seas. The freight and ballast of the 
modern “‘liner’” would have sunk the old- 
time craft. 

Let me make this even clearer from 
the personal experience of every business 
man. When, under the old happy-go- 
lucky lack of system, we happened to 
have “good times” everybody tried to 
make the most of them in a rushing, 
thoughtless, improvident way. The re- 
tailers stocked up more than they could 
sell; the wholesalers induced the re- 
tailers to overbuy; the manufacturers 
ran night and day. Everybody “made 
hay while the sun shone.” Nobody 
looked ahead. The result was “‘glutted 
markets,” reaction, “panic,” “hard 
times.” “Failures” of retailers, bank- 
ruptcies of wholesalers, receiverships 
for manufacturers and railroads was 
the rule. Such were the certain conse- 
quences of the doctrine of ‘everybody 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” It was an unintelligent, savage, 
small competition of millions of little 
enterprises, none of which accurately 
knew much about industrial conditions. 

But under the twentieth-century idea 
of carefully organized industry of labor 
and capital the leaders of both forces 
look ahead. They must look ahead, 
because such .enormous interests are en- 
trusted to their care; and they are finan- 
cially able to look ahead, which the 
old-time business man, corporation and 
laborer were not. The great railway 
systems, the meat industry, the steel syn- 
dicate, all have their agents not only in 
every corner of the republic, but all over 
the world, to report on actual conditions. 
The labor leaders are equally well in- 
formed. Thus is formed a scientifically 
accurate opinion as to next year and the 
year after, and, indeed, several years—a 
judgment so nice and perfect that it con- 
siders the smallest fractions of elements 
which the old methods ignored. Upon 
this knowledge, present and future pro- 
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duction, distribution, prices and wages 
are estimated. 

Thus there is given to the financial and 
industrial world a steadiness hitherto 
unknown. It is a common saying of the 
old-time politician that a “panic is long 
overdue.” Why has it not come? The 
tariff alone has not delayed it, because 
“panics” have occurred here and else- 
where under high protection. Roose- 
velt’s restraining hand on the financial 
madness of exploiters has helped to avert 
a “smash.” Commercial depressions are 
“inevitable,” I suppose, though I see no 
natural reason why they should be. But 
has anybody thought how much these 
great modern industrial organizations 
of capital and labor have extended the 
period of prosperity by the steadiness 
they have given to the commercial and 
financial world? 

Fourth, this twentieth-century indus- 
trial development has given continuous 
employment to labor. More than that, it 
has actually caused—compelled—the or- 
ganization of labor on modern lines. 
Under the old system each man made his 
individual contract with his employer. 
The employer gave the laborer as much 
as the employer pleased, and no more— 
though doth created the wealth thus pro- 
duced. If that system still prevailed the 
laborer under the new order would be 
a slave. But to-day the individual em- 
ployer does not make an individual con- 
tract with the individual laborer; the 
great capital organizations agree with 
the great labor organizations upon 
“scales of wages” which last for a year 
or more, and which neither labor nor 
capital dare violate because of public 
opinion. Always it has seemed strange 
to me that modern organized capital and 
labor do not see their interests are iden- 
tical. 


FOREIGN MARKETS AND NEW USES 


Fifth, to preserve and extend our for- 
eign market is the commercial problem 
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of our future. And yet we can not get 
new foreign markets or hold what we 
have gotten except through the system- 
atic energy and immense power of these 
twentieth-century industrial organiza- 
tions. The Beef Trust, which, by its 
export trade, brings one hundred and 
eighty-seven million dollars into the 
United States every year, is an illus- 
tration of this. So is the Standard 
Oil Company, which annually brings in 
eighty-five million dollars from its for- 
eign trade. So are the two or three 
mighty steel organizations—Europe is 
beginning to construct buildings out of 
American steel. Thus you can go down 
the whole list. Dissolve these combina- 
tions of American industry, and the 
parts into which you divide them would 
be helpless before similar foreign indus- 
trial organizations which foreign gov- 
ernments are not trying to ‘‘exterminate”’ 
but to encourage; for remember that in 
free-trade England, protection Germany 
and neutral Austria the ‘‘trust” is as well 
known as here, although not as big as 
our “trusts,” just as those countries are 
not as big as our country. 

Li Hung Chang, who was not the 
great statesman he is pictured, but who 
was the greatest business man in the Or- 
ient, said to me, in discussing American 
trade: “You Americans need greater 
business concerns in the Orient. With 
them our markets would be yours. But 
your little concerns are at a disadvantage 
with the immense English and German 
commercial houses.” 

Sixth, these mighty industries find 
new uses for their products. They must 
—otherwise they “overproduce.” For 
example, we now use steel for building. 
Why? Carnegie thought that if steel 
was good for battleships it was better for 
houses. Everybody scoffed—great build- 
ings had always been constructed with 
stone. (How inhospitable we all are to 
new ideas! Always, at first, a new idea 
is an outcast.) But Carnegie persisted— 
he is Scotch. His experts demonstrated 


his idea. Finally he constructed a build- 
ing of steel. That settled it. Everybody 
builds of steel now. How long does Mr. 
Bryan think it would have taken to learn 
the uses of steel as “building material” 
in the old days? 


EVILS, ALLEGED AND ACTUAL 


These are some of the material bene- 
ficial results of ‘‘trusts.”” Now for their 
evils, alleged and actual. 

First, Mr. Bryan has said that they 
close down many of their plants, thus 
putting men out of employment and in- 
juring the neighborhood where they are 
located. Two answers to this: First, 
under the excited small competition and 
industrial ignorance of the old times 
more plants were built than were neced- 
ed. There was overproduction in ‘‘good 
times,” non-production in “hard times.” 
Laboring men were overworked part of 
the time and not employed at all much 
of the time. By the new methods the best 
plants are run all the time, labor is 
steadily employed, wages are maintained 
on an ascending scale. 

The second answer to this alleged evil 
is that under the haphazard, go-as-you- 
please method of the old days many 
plants were built at improper places—it 
was difficult to get raw material or fuel 
to them and hard to distribute their 
product. The new method closed down 
plants where from the economic point of 
view they never should have been built, 
concentrated their laborers in plants cor- 
rectly located, and even built new ones 
at commercially strategic points. The 
United States Steel Corporation is an 
illustration of this. It has closed some 
plants where they ought never to have 
been built, run on full time others more 
correctly located, and are now actually 
building on the shores of Lake Michigan 
a fifty-million-dollar plant. The reason 
that this plant is being built at this spot 
is plain to any economic student of in- 
dustry—it is the best location for distri- 
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bution, by both land and water, getting 
its product to the consumer more quickly 
and cheaply, and saving “cross freights.” 

“Cross freights” is one of the most ab- 
surd wastes of energy, time and money 
which the old lack of system developed. 
Formerly raw material and finished 
product was shipped back and forth, 
back and forth, repeatedly criss-crossing 
the whole country with unnecessary 
mileage and duplicate freight charges. 
How this crude absurdity is being abol- 
ished is well illustrated by the Michigan 
Salt Association—its plants on the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan supply that 
territory, and on the shore of Lake 
Huron and the St. Clair River supply the 
eastern territory. This saving of “cross 
freights” alone makes this company suc- 
cessful. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Then it is said that these ‘‘trusts” re- 
duce both the number and the wages of 
laboring men. Yet more laborers were 
immediately employed by every one of 
these “trusts” from the very moment of 
their formation than were employed be- 
fore in the industries which went into 
the combination ; their number has stead- 
ily increased ever since, and their ‘‘scales 
of wages” have been on an ever-increas- 
ing plane. For example, all factory and 
mechanical enterprises in the United 
States in 1870 employed 2,053,996 peo- 
ple, paying them $775,584,343 in wages; 
in 1880, 2,732,595 people, paying $947,- 
953,795 wages; in 1890, 4,251,613 peo- 
ple, paying them $1,891,228,321; in 
1900, 5,308,406 people, paying them 
$2,322,333,877, and in 1905, 6,152,443 
people, paying them $}3,074,380,372 
wages. The raw material, the price of 
which flowed out into the channels of 
every other industry in the land, is 
equally convincing: 


1870 62.56 4555 he eA oes $2,488,427,242 
TBB8O% f2 es et sah te del es 3,390,823,549 
PSQ02 icc h aes ora estes 5,162,044,076 
TQ0O} oi nivddre ds Bo eee ete 7,345,413,051 
NQOS so ciscansalt pee eaves eye 9,497,019,851 
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That the value of what was produced 
by this capital and labor working on this 
raw material completes this syllogism: 


TS 7O wits ideale Sate ee eA EEA $4,232,325,442 
188004 eels ced a venved eed 5,309,579, 191 
18Q0 8s Gee esata ne 9,372,437,283 
LQO0 56 vsie wors Sen eenedels 13,004,400, 143 
1005 cite Le he Shee ane 16,866,706,985 


In the footnote you will find the price 
of sugar during the last twenty years.* 
I select this commodity because the 
American Sugar Refining Company is a 


' good example of a “trust.” I would give 


several others if space permitted. You 
will see that the prices of sugar have 
been reasonably steady, with slight tend- 
ency downward. Compared with the 
prices of sugar thirty and forty years 
ago, the reduction in price is enormous. 


‘Yet this “trust” could double or quad- 


ruple prices any moment—raise them, in 
nee to any point it pleased. Why doesn’t 
it! 

Two reasons: First, there is a larger 
net profit on many sales with a small 
profit on each sale than there is on fewer 
sales with a large profit on each sale. 
And business men have found that when 
prices are raised people buy less; when 
prices are lowered people buy more. So 
it is simply “good business” to reduce 


prices to that point where the greatest 


*Raw Sugar. 
96-degree centrifugal. Granulated. 
Cents. Cents. 
8.785 
9.602 
9-667 
234 
-506 
6.780 
6.441 
6.117 
6.013 
7.007 
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possible consumption is secured consist- 
ent with the greatest possible profits. 

Second, there is always possible com- 
petition. Let any trust raise prices so as 
to secure tempting profits upon an article 
that the people absolutely’ must have, 
and competitors spring up—xnot little 
competitors, but big ones. The Wire 
Nail Pool is a good example of this. It 
pushed prices rapidly from $1.45 per 
hundredweight to $2.85. This last price 
lasted six months, and then the price was 
boosted to $3.15, and that price lasted 
six months. In eighteen months this 
foolish business management compelled 
the formation of immense rival com- 
panies. The Wire Nail Pool was not only 
wicked, but foolish. In robbing the peo- 
ple it destroyed itself. Few great busi- 
ness managers have so little sense to- 
day; they find that by obeying the law 
of price they get a larger net profit and 
do not encourage business rivalry. 

Sometimes, too, we blame a trust for 
the high price of certain commodities 
when it is not really to blame. The Beef 
Trust illustrates this. The price of 
steaks has gone up. The reason for this 
is not the unintelligent greed of the Beef 
Trust managers (they are the greediest 
of men, but their greed is intelligent), 
but the reason is that everybody is de- 
manding sirloin and porterhouse steaks 
—and, of course, each beef yields only a 
little sirloin and porterhouse steak. The 
price for other portions of the animal re- 
mains comparatively low. 


SQUEEZING OUT THE WATER 


While a careful study of the scales of 
prices shows that prices have not risen to 
the plane of the country’s general pros- 
perity, I am convinced that they are still 
too high. But how shall we lower them? 
Not by the government, state or national, 
itself fixing the price of commodities 
—that would be impossible. Not by 
“squeezing the water” out of stocks—for 
these stocks are held by millions of peo- 
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ple, and there is no possible method of 
telling whether the share innocently held 
by one man is all water and another 
share innocently held by his neighbor is 
all sound. For example, suppose a corpo- 
ration whose property and business is 
worth half a million is capitalized for 
one million and the stock ‘‘unloaded on 
the public.” Half a million of that stock 
is water; but no single share is entirely 
water—every share is half water; and 
we can not declare Mr. Bryan’s share, 
for which he paid in good faith, all 
water and invalid, and your share, for 
which you also paid in good faith, all 
sound and worth par. The evil is done, 
and even if it were possible to undo it, 
the injustice of that course would be 
greater than the justice. 

This is the most vexing feature of the 
whole complex and profound corpora- 
tion problem. It makes one’s blood boil 
to think that the scoundrels who have 
overcapitalized great enterprises and 
“unloaded” their stocks on the people 
should be permitted to keep their mil- 
lions of stolen money—some of them 
ought to be in jail; it is infamous that 
the people must pay prices based on 
this criminal overcapitalization. Yet we 
can not put these men in jail, because the 
constitution forbids any “ex post facto 
law,” and what they have done is al- 
ready done. We can not lower the cap- 
italization already made, for the reasons 
given above. But we can prevent such 
confidence games in the future, and will 
do it just as fast as we can get away from 
the medieval theory of Calhoun “state’s 
rights” (for unless we do get away from 
that theory, how will you prevent some 
insignificant little state from authorizing 
any amount of overcapitalization ?). 

Vv 
A GREAT INDUSTRIAL RE-ADJ USTMENT 


Neither can we “exterminate” these 
great organizations of industry called 
trusts, as I have already shown—every- 
body knows that is absolutely impossible 
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and undesirable. But suppose that we 
“exterminate” them—divide the Beef 


Trust up into a hundred thousand small 


concerns, the Implement Industry into 
another hundred thousand small con- 
cerns, the Oil Industry into another hun- 
dred thousand small concerns, our great 
railway systems into hundreds of little 
lines—all furiously competing with each 
other as in the old days—would that re- 
duce prices? Contrary to the general 
belief, prices under the small and numer- 
ous competitors of the old days were 
generally comparatively high, excepting 
where competition ruined the industry 
‘and compelled consolidation of the fail- 
ing competitors. This is proved by sta- 
tistics. Of course, you must always take 
a scale of prices running through a series 
of years. 

If it be said that this period of indus- 
trial organization is destroying small 
concerns, the answer is, first, that small 
or big concerns have a right to exist only 
as they best serve the people; and sec- 
ond, that under the old system more than 
ninety per cent. of all mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprises were unsuc- 
cessful; and finally, that, generally 
speaking, small concerns have actually 
increased both in number and prosperity 
because, economically speaking, they 
now occupy correct places. The depart- 
ment store is a good illustration of this 
—and the department store is a form of 
the “trust.” (And does Mr. Bryan never 
buy at a department store?) This mer- 
cantile “‘trust”—the department store— 
took the place of many little stores mere- 
ly because it served the people better— 
sold better goods more conveniently and 
at lower prices. 

Yet there are more little shops and 
stores than ever before—they supply 
neighborhood needs, specialties requir- 


ing skill and taste, etc. In other words, 


thev now do the work that little stores 
ought to do, and the big store does the 
work the dig store ought to do. The 
truth is that we are in the midst of a 
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great industrial readjustment of means (” « ~ 


to ends, all looking to a better and more 
harmonious service of the people. 


REBATES AND STANDARD OIL 


Now for the real evils—some of them 
actually crimes. First, the rebate. All 
business depends upon transportation. 
Some great shippers secured from the 
railways secret low rates, applicable 
alone to them. The same rate was 
charged to everybody except the favored 
shippers; the railroad paid back to the 
favored shipper the difference between 
everybody’s rate and that shipper’s rate. 
This was called a rebate. It amounted 
to taking money out of the pocket of 
every other shipper and putting that 
money in the favored shipper’s pocket. 
It was both conspiracy and theft. 

The Standard Oil Company was the 
first and has continued to be the greatest 
offender of this kind. Others followed 
the Standard’s example, notably the 
Beef Trust. The villainous system once 
started, there was some excuse for others 
following it—it was a question of busi- 
ness survival. The old savage system of 
small competition among ignorant com- 
petitors here manifested itself in a 
rivalry of cunning and power. I have 
carefully examined all the “arguments” 
for the rebate system, chief of which is 
the “wholesale argument”: that a man 
who buys or ships a million pounds of 
anything ought to get a better price or 
rate than the man who ships a pound. 
There is something in this, but it is inde- 
fensible when applied to fransportation. 
Highways.should be open on equal terms 
to all. 

But this evil is ended. We have made 
this moral crime a legal crime, with fine 
and the penitentiary as punishment. And 
Theodore Roosevelt is executing this 
law. Of course, a statute amounts to 
nothing unless it is enforced. President 
Roosevelt is enforcing the statutes. And 
we will never have a president again 
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who will not enforce them. Of course, if 
for any reason a president is unsympa- 
thetic with the moral regeneration of 
American business, ‘rebates’ would 
again appear in spite of the new law—as 
burglars appear where there are the best 
of laws but lax enforcement of them. 
Criminals care not for the laws on statute 
books, but for their execution in the 
courts. So we have cured the evil of “‘re- 
bates,” and mean that the disease shall 
not appear again. Our guaranty is our 
performance.* 


OVERCAPITALIZATION 


The next evil is ‘‘overcapitalization.” 
Some “overcapitalization” is justified, 
but most of it is villainous. An example 
of the former is the early overcapitaliza- 
tion of our railroads thirty and forty 
years ago. The people needed these rail- 
roads. Capital was not then familiar 
with what we now know were the certain 
profits sure to follow their building. 
Capital, as such, has little faith and small 
imagination—the great capitalists who 
have both plus honesty are benefactors 
of the race. So the men who wanted to 
build our early railroads, in order to get 
capital, had to offer ‘inducements’ that 
now seem absurd and almost wicked. 
They issued stocks and bonds, sold the 
bonds at any price they could get, some- 
times as low as forty cents, and gave a 
large “bonus” of stock in addition. Thus 
the roads were capitalized for many 
times their cost. But the growth of the 
country, increase of population, develop- 
ment of resources, have made what was, 
forty years ago, a grotesque overcapital- 
ization a real capitalization to-day. 
=> Satpre: prdseeutians of offenders against the national 
“anti-trust” laws have occurred during Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration than occurred altogether before, since the 
ciztl war down to 1902, and more effective laws for the 
regulation of these industrial consolidations have been 
passed since Roosevelt became president than ever be- 
fore. And Theodore Roosevelt has had more “great 


businesses” investigated than ever before in our entire 
history of one hundred and thirty years. 


No such conditions now exist, and 
“overcapitalization” to-day is criminal 
fraud. Yet men argue for it. For ex- 
ample, one of the most respected of 
American business men told me the other 
day that he and two others bought a lit- 
tle property for half a million dollars. 
By good management they made it pay 
thirty per cent. the first year. All the 
stock was theirs, and the thirty per cent. 
dividend was theirs. Thirty per cent. on 
five hundred thousand is five per cent. 
on three million dollars. So they capital- 
ized what was exclusively their own at 
three million dollars. This was done for 
two reasons: first, to conceal their enor- 
mous profits on their original capital, 
and, second, to sell out, if they wished, 
for three million dollars what they had 
bought for half a million dollars; and 
this really honest man actually thought 
that this was right—he was practicing 
the common commercial “ethics” of the 
time. But, of course, this was, first, a 
fraud and extortion on the public, whom 
they were charging too much for service, 
as shown by the thirty per cent. divi- 
dend; and, second, larceny practiced on 
the purchasers of their three million 
stock if they sold the latter in the mar- 
ket. 

Or, again, a certain man engaged in 
an industry which was created by the 
tariff—and its creation was a splen- 
did thing for the American people, be- 
cause, first, it never could have ex- 
isted without protection, and second, it 
has already vastly cheapened the prod- 
uct used by the whole American people 
below what we had to pay foreign man- 
ufacturers for it less than twenty years 
ago—this person became a member of 
one of our greatest “trusts” and turned 
his “plant” in at a figure so much above 
its value as to stagger belief. By this 
and other like processes this man has 
gotten—not earned, but gotten—some 
thirty million dollars or more in less 
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THE LION’S SHARE 
By OCTAVE THANET 


Author of “The Man of the Hour,” ete. 


CHAPTER I 


THE MAN WITIL THE MOLES. 


HE first time that Colonel Rupert 

Winter saw Cary Mercer was under 
circumstances calculated to fix the inci- 
dent firmly in his memory. In the year 
1903, home from the Philippines on fur- 
lough, and preparing to return to a task 
big enough to attract him in spite of its 
exile and hardships, he had visited the 
son of a friend at Harvard. They were 
walking through the corridors of one of 
the private dormitories where the boy 
roomed. Rather grimly the soldier’s 
eyes were noting marble wainscoting 
and tiled floors, and contrasting this aca- 
demic environment with his own at West 
Point. A caustic comment rose to his 
lips, but it was not uttered, for he heard 
the sharp bark of a pistol, followed by 
a thud, and a crackle as of breaking 
glass. 

“Do you fellows amuse yourselves 
shooting up the dormitory?” said he. 
The boy halted; he had gone white. 

“Tt came from Mercer’s room,” he 
cried, and ran across the corridor to a 
door with the usual labeling of two vis- 
iting cards. The door was not locked. 
Entering, they passed into a vestibule, 
thence through another door which stood 
open. For many a day after the colonel 
could see just how the slender young fig- 
ure looked, his shoulders in a huddle on 
the study table, one arm swinging nerve- 
less; beside him, and on the floor, a re- 
volver and a broken glass bottle. The 
latter must have made the crackling 
sound. Some dark red liquid soaking the 
open sheets of a newspaper filled the 
room with the pungent odor of alcohol. 
Only the top of the lad’s head showed— 


a curly, silky, dark brown head; but even 
before the colonel lifted it he had seen a 
few thick drops matting the brown curls. 
He laid the head back gently and his 
hand slipped to the boy’s wrist. 

“No use, Ralph,” he said in the sub- 
dued tones that the voice takes uncon- 
sciously in the presence of death. 

“And Endy was going to help him,” 
almost sobbed Ralph. ‘He told me he 
would. Oh, why couldn’t he have trust- 
ed his friends?” 

The colonel was looking at the news- 
paper—‘Was it money ?” said he; for a 
glance at the dabbled sheet had brought 
him the headings of the stock quotations. 
“Another Sharp Break in Stocks. New 
Low Records.” It Aad been money. 
Later, after what needed to be done 
was over, after doctors and officers of 
the law were gone. Colonel Winter 
heard the wretched story. A young, 
reckless, fatally attractive young: South- 
erner, rich friends, college societies, joy- 
ous times; nothing really wicked or 
vicious, only a surrender to youth and 
friendship and pleasure, and then the 
day of reckoning—duns, college warn- 
ings, the menace of black disgrace. The 
young fellow was an orphan, with no 
near kindred save one brother, much 
older than he. The brother was reputed 
to be rich, according to southern stand- 
ards, and young Mercer had just come 
into a modest patrimony of his own, in- 
vested in his brother’s ventures. As to 
the character of these ventures, whether 
flimsy or substantial, the colonel’s in- 
formants were absolutely ignorant. All 
they knew of the elder Mercer was that 
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he was often in New York and had “a lot 


to do with Wall Street.” He wasn’t a 


broker; no, he was trying to raise money 
to hang on to some big properties that he 
had; and the stocks seemed to be going 
at remarkable rates just now, the bottom 
dropping out of the market. If a certain 
stock of the Mercers—they didn’t know 
the name—could be kept above twenty- 
seven he would pull through. Colonel 
Winter made no comment, but he re- 
membered he had studied the morning’s 
stock market pages for himself, that 
there had been a “bad slump in the 
southern steels,” and that one particular 
stock had been mentioned as ‘‘on the to- 
boggan slide,” declining from twenty- 
seven and a fraction to twenty-three. 

“Another victim of the Wall Street pi- 
rates,’ was the colonel’s silent comment 
on the tragedy. “Lucky for her his 
mother’s dead.” The next morning he 
had returned and had gone to his young 
friend's rooms. 


The boy was still full of the horror of . 


the day before. Mercer’s brother was 
in Cambridge, he said—arrived that 
morning from New York. “Endy is go- 
ing to fetch him round to get him out 
of the reporters’ way some time this 
evening; maybe there’s something I can 
do”’—this in explanation of his declin- 
ing to dine with the colonel. As the two 
entered the rooms, Winter was a little in 
advance, and caught the first glimpse of 
a man sitting in a big mission arm-chair, 
his head sunk on his breast. So ab- 
sorbed was this man in his own distem- 


pered musings that the newcomer’s ap- _ 


proach did not arouse him. He sat with 
knitted brows and clenched hands, star- 
ing into vacancy; his rigid and pallid 
features set in a ghastly intensity of 
thought. There was suffering in the 
look; but there was more: the colonel, 
who had been living among the serpent 
passions of the Orient, knew deadly an- 
ger when he saw it; it was branded on 
the face before him. Involuntarily he 
fell back; he felt as if he had blundered 


in on a naked soul. Noiselessly he 
slipped out of the range of vision. He 
spoke loudly, halting to ask some ques- 
tion about the rooms; this made a mo- 
ment’s pause. © ; 

It was sufficient; in the study they 
found a quiet, calm, although rather 
haggard-looking man, who greeted 
Winter’s companion courteously, with a 
southern accent, and a very good man- 
ner. He was presented to the colonel as 
Mr. Mercer. He would have excused 
himself, professing that he was just go- 
ing, but the colonel took the words out 
of his mouth: “Ralph, here, has a cigar 
for me—that is all I came for; see you 
at the Touraine, Ralph, to-morrow, for 
luncheon, then.” He did not see the 
man again; neither did he see Ralph, al- 
though he made good, so far as in him 
lay, his fiction of an engagement at the 
Touraine. But Ralph could not come; 
and Winter had lunched, instead, with 
an old friend at his club and had 
watched, through a stately Georgian 
window, the shifting greenery of the 
common in an east wind. 

All through the luncheon the soldier's 
mind kept swerving from the talk in 
hand to Cary Mercer’s face. Yet he 
never expected to see it again. But three 
years later he did sec it; and this second 
encounter, of which, by the way, Mercer 
was unconscious, was the beginning of 
an absorbing chapter in his life. A short 
space of time that chapter occupied; yet 
into it crowded mystery, peril, a won- 
derful and awful spectacle, the keenest 
happiness and the cruelest anxiety. Let 
his days be ever so many, the series of 
events which followed Mercer’s reap- 
pearance will not be blurred by succeed- 
ing experiences; their vivid and haunt- 
ing pictures will burn through com- 
moner and later happenings as an clec- 
tric torch flares through layers of mist. 

Nothing, however, could promise ad- 
venture less than ‘the dull and chilly 
April evening when the chapter began. 
Nor could any one be less on the lookout 
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for adventure, or even interest, than was 
Rupert Winter. In truth, he was listless 
and depressed. 

When he alighted from his cab in the 
great court of the Rock Island station he 
found Haley, his old orderly, with a 
' hand on the door hasp. Haley’s mili- 
tary stoicism of demeanor could not 
quite conceal a certain agitation—at 
least not from the colonel’s shrewd eye, 
used to catch the moods of his soldiers. 
He strangled a kind of sigh. ‘“Doesn’t 
like it much more than I,” thought Ru- 
pert Winter. - “This is mighty kind of 
you, Haley,” he said. 

“Yes, sor,” answered Haley, saluting. 
The colonel grinned feebly. Haley, busy 
repelling a youthful porter, did not no- 
tice the grin; he strode ahead with the 
colonel’s world-scarred hand luggage, 
found an empty settee beside one of the 
square-tiled columns of the waiting- 
room and disposed his burden on the 
compartment next the corner one, which 
he reserved for the colonel. 


“The train ain’t in yet, colonel,” said 


he. “TI’ll be telling you—” 

“No, Haley,” interrupted the colonel, 
whose lip twitched a little, and he looked 
aside; “best say good-by now; don’t 
wait. The fact is, I’m thinking of too 
many things you and I have gone 
through together.” He held out his 
hand; Haley, with a stony expression, 
gazed past it and saluted, while he re- 
peated: “Yes, sor; I'll be back to take 
the bags whin the train’s made up.” 
Whereupon he wheeled and made off 
with speed. 

“Just the same damned obstinate way 
he’s always had,” chuckled the colonel to 
himself. Nevertheless, something ached 
in his throat as he frowned and winked. 

“Oh, get a brace on you, you plaved- 
out old sport!’ he muttered. ‘The game’s 
on the last four cards and you haven’t 
established your suit; you’ll have to sit 
back and watch the other fellows play!” 
But his dreary thoughts persisted. Ru- 
pert was a colonel in the regular army of 
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the United States. He had been brev- 
eted a brigadier-general after the Span- 
ish war, and had commanded, not only 
a brigade, but a division at one critical 
time in the Philippines; but for reasons 
probably known to the little knot of pol- 
iticians who “hung it up,” although in- 
comprehensible to most Americans, con- 
gress had failed to pass the bill giving 
the wearers of brevet titles the right to 
keep their hard-won and empty honors; 
wherefore General Winter had declined 
to Colonel Winter. 

He had more substantial troubles, in- 
cluding a wound which would probably 
make him limp through life and possibly 
retire him from service at fifty. It had 
given him asix months’ sick leave(which 
he had not wanted), and after spending 
his autumn on the Atlantic coast, he was 
going for the winter to the Pacific. Ha- 
ley, whose own term of service had ex- 
pired, had not re-enlisted, but had fol- 
lowed him; Mrs. Haley and the baby 
uncomplainingly bringing up the rear. 
It was not fair to Haley nor to Mrs. Ha- 
ley, the colonel felt. He had told Haley 
so; he had found a good situation for 
the man, and he had added the deed for 
a little house in the suburbs of Chicago. 

Haley wouldn’t re-enlist—there never 
was a better soldier since he had downed 
a foolish young hankering for whisky 
and wild times. If he wouldn’t go back 
to the army, where he belonged, let him 
settle down, take up the honest carpen- 
ter’s trade that he had abandoned, be a 
good citizen and marry little Nora to 
some classmate in the high school, who 
might make a fortune and build her a 
colonial mansion, should the colonial still 
obtain in the twentieth century. 

The colonel had spread a grand pros- 
pect before Haley, who listened unre- 
sponsively, a dumb pain in his wide blue 
Irish eves. The colonel hated it; but, 
somehow, he hated worse the limp look 
of Haley’s back as he watched it dwindle 
down Michigan Avenue. 

However, Mrs. Haley had been more 
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satisfactory, if none the less bewildered; 
she seemed very grateful over the house 
and the three hundred dollars for its 
furnishing. A birthday present, he had 
termed it, with a flicker of humor, be- 
cause the day was his own birthday. His 
fiftieth birthday it happened to be, and 
it occurred to him that a man ought to 
do something a little notable on such an 
anniversary. This rounding of the half- 
century had attributes apart; it was no 
mere annual birthday ; it marked the last 
vanishing flutter of the gilded draperies 
of youth; the withering of the garlands; 
the fading tinkle of the light music of 
hope. It should mark: a man’s solid 
achievements. Once, not so long ago, 
Winter had believed that his fiftieth 
birthday would see wide and beneficent 
and far-reaching results in the province 
where he ruled. That dream was shat- 
tered. He was generous of nature, and 
he could have been content to behold an- 
other reap the fields which he had sown 
and tilled; it was the harvest, whether 
his or another’s, for which he worked; 
but his had been the bitter office to have 
to stand aside with no right to protest 
and see his work go to waste because his 
successor had a feeble brain and a pusil- 
lanimous caution in the place of his own 
dogged will. For all these reasons, as 
well as others, the colonel found no zest 
in his fiftieth birthday; and his reverie 
drifted dismally from one somber im- 
agery to another until it brought up at 
the latest wound to his heart—his favor- 
ite brother’s death. 

There were three of the Winter broth- 
ers—Rupert, Melville and Thomas. Dur- 
ing the past year both Thomas Winter 
and his wife had died, leaving one child, 
a boy of fourteen, named Archibald 
after his father’s uncle. Rupert Winter 
and the boy’s great-aunt, the widow of 
the great-uncle for whom he had been 
named, were appointed joint guardians 
of the young Archie. To-night, in his 
distempered mood, he was assailed by 
reproaches becausc he had not seen more 


of his ward. Why, he hadn’t so much as 
looked the little chap up when he passed 
through Fairport—merely had sent him 
a letter and some truck from the Philip- 
pines; nice guardian he was! By a nat- 
ural enough transition, his thoughts 
swerved to his own brief and not alto- 
gether happy married life. He thought 
of two graves in Arizona where he had 
left his wife and his baby boy, and his 
heart felt heavy. To escape musings 
which grew drearier every second, he 
cast his eyes about the motley crowd 
shuffling over the tiled floors or resting 
in the massive dark oaken seats. And 
it was then that he saw Cary Mercer. At 
first he did not recognize the face. He 
only gazed indifferently at two well- 
dressed men who sat some paces away 
from him in the shadow of a great tiled 
column similar to his own. There was 
this difference, it happened: the mission 
lantern with its electric bulbs above the 
two men was flashing brightly, and by 
some accident that above the colonel was 
dark. He could see the men, himself in 
the shadow. 

The men were rather striking in ap- 
pearance; they were evidently gentle- 
men; the taller one was young, well sect 
up, clean shaven and quietly but most 
correctly dressed. His light brown hair 
showed a slight curl in its closely 
clipped locks; his gray-blue eyes had 
long lashes of brown darker than his 
hair; his teeth were very white, and 
there was a dimple in his cheek, plain 
when he smiled. Had his nose been 
straight he would have been as hand- 
some as a Greek god, but the nose was 
only an ordinary American nose, rather 
too broad at the base; moreover, his jaw 
was a little too square for classic lines. 
Nevertheless, he was goodly to look 
upon, as well as strong and clean and 
wholesome, and when his gray-blue eyes 
strayed about the room the dimple dent- 
ed his cheek and his white teeth gleamed 
in a kind of merry good nature pleasant 
to see. But it was the other man who had 
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caught the colonel’s eye. This man was 
double the young man’s age, or near 
that; he was shorter, although still of 
fair stature, and slim of build. His face 
was oval in contour and delicate of fea- 
ture. Although he wore no glasses, his 
brow had the far pucker of a near-sight- 
ed man. There was a mole on his cheek 
bone and another just below his ear. 
Both were small, rather than large, and 
in no sense disfiguring; but the colonel 
noted them absently, being in the habit 
of photographing a man ina glance. The 
face had beauty, distinction even, yet 
about it hung some association, sinister 
as a poison label. 

“Now, where,’ said the colonel to him- 
self, ‘‘where have I seen that man?” Al- 
most instantly the clue came to him. “By 
Jove, it’s the brother!” he exclaimed. 
Three years ago, and he had almost for- 
gotten; but here was Cary Mercer—the 
name came to him, after a little groping 
—here he was again; but who was the 
pleasant youngster with him? And what 
were they discussing with so little ap- 
parent and so much real earnestness? 

One of the colonel’s physical gifts was 
an extraordinary acuteness of hearing. 
It passed the mark of a faculty and be- 
came a marvel. Part of this uncanny 
power was really due, not to itself, but 
to an alliance with another sense, because 
Winter had learned the lip language in 
his youth; he heard with his eyes as well 
as his ears. This combination had made 
an unintentional and embarrassed eaves- 
dropper out of an honest gentleman a 
number of times; to set off such evil 
tricks it had saved his life once on the 
plains and rescued his whole command 
another time in the Philippines. As he 
had studied the two faces a sentence 
from the younger man gripped his atten- 
tion. It was: “I don’t mind the risk, 
but I hate taking such an old woman’s 
money.” 

“She has a heap,” answered the other 
man carelessly; “‘besides—’ He added 
something with averted head and in too 


_ they should catch his glance. 
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low a voice to reach the listener unas- 
sisted. But it was convincing, evident- 
ly, since the young man’s face grew both 
grave and stern. He nodded, mutter- 
ing: ‘Oh, I understand; I wasn’t back- 
ing water; I know we have lost the right 
to be squeamish. But I say, old chap, 


_how long since Mrs. Winter has seen 


you? Would she recognize you?” 

The colonel, who had been about to 
abandon his espionage as unbecoming to 
a soldier and a gentleman, stowed away 
all his scruples at the mention of the 
name. He pricked up his ears and 
sharpened his eyes, but was careful lest 
The next 
sentence, owing to the speaker’s position, 
was inaudible and invisible; but he 
caught the young man’s response: 

“You’re sure they’ll be on this train?” 

And he saw the interlocutor’s head 
nod. 

“The boy’s with them ?”’ 

An inaudible reply, but another nod. 

“And you're sure of Miss Smith?” 

This time the other’s profile was to- 
ward the listener, who heard the reply, 
“Plum sure. I wish I were as sure of 
some other things. Have we settled 
everything? It is better not to be seen 
together.” 

“Yes, I think you’ve put me wise on 
the main points. By the way, what és 
the penalty for kidnapping?” 

Again an averted head and hiatus fol- 
lowed by the younger man’s sparkling 
smile and exclamation: ‘Wow! Riskier 
than football—and even more fun!” 
Something further he added, but his 
arms hid his mouth as he thrust them 
into his great-coat, preparing to move 
away. He went alone; and the other, 
after a moment’s gloomy meditation, 
gathered up coat and bag and followed. 
During that moment of arrested deci- 
sion, however, his features had dropped 
into sinister lines which the colonel re- 
membered. 

“Dangerous customer, or I miss my 
guess,”’ mused the soldier, who knew the 
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passions of men. “I wonder—they 
couldn’t mean my aunt Rebccca? She’s 
old; she has millions of money—but 
she’s not on this train. And there’s no 
Miss Smith in our deck. I’m so used to 
plotting I go off on fake hikes! Prob- 
ably I’m getting old and dotty. Mercer, 
poor fellow, may have his brain turned 
and be an anarchist or a bomb-thrower 
or a dirty kidnapper for revenge; but 
that boy’s a decent chap; I’ve licked too 
many second lieutenants into shape not 
to know something of youngsters.”’ 

He pushed the idea away; or rather, 
his own problems pushed it out of his 
mind, which went back to his ward and 
his single living brother. Melville had 
no children, only his wife’s daughters, 
who were both married—Melville hav- 
ing married a widow with a family, an 
estate and a mind of her own. Melville 
was a professor in a state university, a 
mild, learned man whom nature intend- 
ed for a student but whom his wife was 
determined to make into the president of 
the university. 

“Even money which will win,” chuck- 
led Rupert Winter to himself. “Milli- 
cent hasn’t much tact; but she has the 
perseverance of the saints. She married 
Mel; he doesn’t know, but she surely did. 
And she bosses. him now. Well, I sup- 
pose Mel likes to be bossed; he never 
had any strenuous opinions except about 
the canals of Mars—I’algama dios!” 

With a gasp the colonel sprang to his 
feet. There, in the flesh, before him was 
his sister-in-law. Her stately figure, her 
Roman profile, her gracefully gesticu- 
lating hand, which indicated the colo- 
nel’s position to her heavily laden at- 
tendant, a lad in blue—these he knew by 
heart just as he knew that her toilet for 


the journey would be in the latest mode, . 


and that she would have the latest fash- 
ion of gait and mien. Millicent studied 
such things. 

She waved her luggage into place— 
an excellent place—in the same breath 
dismissing the porter and instructing 


him when he must return. Then, but 
not until then, did she turn graciously 
to her brother-in-law. 

“I hoped that I should find you, 
Bertie,” she said in a voice of such 
creamy richness that it was hard to 
credit the speaker with only three short 
trips to England, “Melville said you 
were to take this train; and I was so de- 
lighted, so relieved! I am in a most har- 
assing predicament, my dear Bertie.” 

“That’s bad,” murmured the colonel, 


- “what’s the trouble? couldn’t you get a 


section ?” 

“T have my reservations, but I don’t 
know whether I shall go to-night.” 

“Maybe I’m stupid, Millicent, but I 
confess I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Really there’s no reason why you 
should, Bertie. That’s why I was so 
anxious to see you—in time, so that I 
might explain to you—might put you 
on your guard.” 

“Yes!” the colonel submitted; he nev- 
er hurried a woman. : 

“I’m going to visit dear Amy—you 
remember she was married two years 
ago and lives in Passeda; she has a dear 
little baby and the loveliest home. It’s 
charming.’ And she was so delighted 
with your wedding gift, it was so orig- 
inal. Amy never did care for costly 
things; these simple, unique gifts always 
pleased her. Of course, my main object 
is to see the dear child, but I shall not 
go to-night unless Aunt Rebecca Winter 
is on the train. If for any reason she 
waits over until to-morrow I shall wait 
also.” 

“Ah,” sighed the colonel very softly, 
not stirring a muscle of his politely at- 
tentive face; “and does Aunt Rebecca 
expect to go on the train?” 

“They told me at the Pullman office 
that she had the drawing room, the 
state room and two sections. Of course, 
she has her maid with her and Ar- 
chie—” 

“Does he go, too?” the colonel asked, 
his eyes narrowing a little. 
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“Yes, she’s taking him to California; 
he doesn’t seem well enough, she thinks, 
to go to school, so he is to have a tutor 
out there. I’m a little afraid Aunt Re- 
becca mollycoddles the boy.” 

“Aunt Rebecca never struck me as a 
mollycoddler. I always considered her 
a tolerably cynical old Spartan. But do 
you mean there is any doubt of their 
‘going? Awfully good of you to wait to 
see if they don’t go, but I’m sure Aunt 
Rebecca wouldn’t want you to sacrifice 
your section—” 

Mrs. Melville lifted a shapely hand in 
a Delsartean gesture of arrest; her smil- 
ing words were the last the colonel had 
expected—‘‘Hush, dear Bertie; Aunt 
Rebecca doesn’t kxow I am going. I 
don’t want her to know, until we are on 
the train.” 

“Oh, I see, a surprise?’ But he did 
not see; and, with a quiet intentness, he 
watched the color raddle Mrs. Melville: s 
smooth cheeks. 

“Hardly,” returned the lady, 
truth is, Bertie, Melville and I are wor- 
ried about Aunt Rebecca. She, we fear, 
has fallen under the influence of a most 
plausible adventuress; I suppose you 
have heard of her companion, Miss 
Smith?” 

“Can't say I have exactly,” said the 
colonel placidly, but his eyes narrowed 
again, “who is the lady ?” 

“T thought—I am sure Melville must 
have written you. But— Oh, yes, he 
wrote yesterday “to Boston. Well, 
Bertie, Miss Smith is a Southerner; she 
says she is a South Carolinian, but Aunt 
Rebecca picked her up in Washington, 
where she was with a friend of hers who 
was half crazy. Miss Smith took care 


of her and she died’’—she fixed a dark-. 


ling eye on the soldier—‘‘she died and 
she left Miss Smith’money.” 

“Much?” 

“A few thousands. That is how Aunt 
Rebecca met her, and she pulled the 
wool over auntie’s eyes, and they came 
back together. She’s awfully clever.” 


“the 
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“Young? Pretty?” 

“Oh, dear, no. And she’s nearer 
forty than thirty. Just the designing 
age for a woman when she’s still want- 
ing to marry some one but beginning to 
be afraid that she can’t. Then such crea- 
tures always try to get money. If they 
can’t marry it, and there’s no man to set 
their caps for, they try to wheedle it out 
of some poor fool woman!” Millicent 
was in earnest, there was no doubt of 
that; the sure sign was her unconscious 
return to the direct expressions of her 
early life in the middle West. 

“And you think Miss Smith is trying | 
to influence Aunt Rebecca ?” 

“Of course, she is; and Aunt Rebecca 
is eighty, Rupert. And often while peo- 
ple of her age show no other sign of 
weakening intellect, they are not well 
regulated in their affections; they take 
fancies to people and get doting and 
clinging. She is getting to depend on 
Miss Smith. Really, that woman has 
more influence with her than us all to- 
gether. She won’t hear a word against 
her. Why! when I tried to suggest how 
little we knew about Miss Smith and 
that it would be better not to trust her 
too entirely, she positively resented it. 
Of course, I used tact, too. I was so 
hurt, so surprised !” 

The colonel, who had his own opin- 
ion of the tact of his brother’s wife, was 
not so surprised ; but he made an inartic- 
ulate sound which might pass for sym- 
pathy. 

“We've been worried a good deal,” 
pursued Mrs. Melville, “about the way 
Aunt Rebecca has acted. She wouldn't 
stay in Fairport, where we could have 
some influence over her. She was al- 
ways going south or going to the sea- 
shore or going somewhere. Sometimes 
I suspect Miss Smith made her, to keep 
her away from us, you know.” 

“Well, as long as I have known Aunt 
Rebecca, anyhow, ever since Uncle 
Archibald died, she has been restless 
and flying about.” 
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“Not as she is now. 
only had her maid—” 

“Oh, yes, Randall; she’s faithful as 
they make ’em. What does sie say about 
Miss Smith ?” 


And then she 


“Bertie, she’s won over Randall. 
Randall swears by her. Oh, she’s 
deep!” 


“Seems to be. But—excuse me— 
what’s your game, Millicent? How do 
you mean to protect our aged kinswom- 
an and, incidentally, of course, the Win- 
ter fortune?” 

“T shall watch, Bertie; I shall be on 
my guard every waking hour. That de- 
luded old woman is in more danger, 
perhaps, than you or she dreams.” 

“As how?” 

“Miss Smith’—her voice sank por- 
tentously—‘‘was a trained nurse.” 

“What harm does that do—unless you 
think she would know too much about 
poisons?” The colonel laughed. 

“It’s no laughing matter, Bertie. 
Rebecca is so rich and this other woman 
is so poor, and, in my estimation, so am- 
bitious. I make no insinuations, I only 
say she needs watching.” 

“You may be right about that,” said 
the colonel musingly. ‘‘There is Haley 
and the boy for your bags!” 

The boy picked up the big dress suit 
case, the smaller dress suit case and the 
hat case, he grabbed the bundle of 
cloaks, the case of umbrellas, and the 
lizard-skin bag. Dubiously he eyed the 
colonel’s luggage, as he tried to disen- 
gage a finger. 

“Niver moind, young feller,” called 


Haley, peremptorily whisking away the. 


nearest piece, “I'll help you a bit with 
yours, instead; you've a load, sure!” 

Mrs. Melville explained in an under- 
tone: “I take all the hand luggage I 
possibly can; the overweight charges are 
wicked!” 

“Haley, they won’t let you inside 
without a ticket,” objected the colonel. 
But Haley, unheeding, strode on ahead 
of the staggering youth. 
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“T have an English bathtub, locked, 
of course, and packed with things, but 
he has put that in the car,” said Mrs. 
Melville. 

“Certainly,” said the colonel absent- 
ly; he was thinking: Mrs. Winter, the 
boy, Miss Smith—how ridiculously com- 
plete! Decidedly something will bear 
watching. 


CHAPTER II 
AUNT REBECCA 


No sooner was Mrs. Melville ushered 
into her section than the colonel went 
through the train. He was not so sus- 
picious as he told himself he might have 
been, with such a dovetailing of circum- 
stances into his accidentally captured in- 
formation; he couldn’t yet read villainy 
on that college lad’s frank face. But 
no reason, therefore, to neglect precau- 
tions. ‘Hope the best of men and pre- 
pare for the worst,” was the old cam- 
paigner’s motto. 

A walk through the cars showed him 
no signs of the two men. It was a tol- 
erably complete inspection, too. “There 
was only one drawing room or state 
room of which he did not manage to 
get a glimpse; the closed room being 
the property of a very great financial 
magnate, whose private car was waiting 
for him in Denver. His door was fast, 
and the click of the typewriter an- 
nounced the tireless industry of our 
rulers. 

But if he did not find the college boy 
or the man with the moles he did. get a 
surprise for his walk; namely, the sight 
of the family of Haley, and Haley him- 
self beside their trig, if battered lug- 
gage, in a section of the car next his 
own. Mrs. Haley turned a guilty red, 
while Haley essayed a stolid demeanor. 

“What does this mean?’ demanded 
the colonel. 

“Haley felt he would Aave to go with 
you, Colonel,” replied Mrs. Haley, who 
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had timid, wide blue eyes and the voice 
of a bird, but a courage under her panic, 
as a good wife should have. ‘We've rint- 
ed the house to a good man with grown- 
up children, and Haley can get a job if 
you won’t want him.” 

“Yis, sor,’ mumbled Haley, who was 
standing at attention, as was his wife, 
the toddling Nora being held in the pos- 
ture of respect on the plush seat. 

“And I suppose you took the furni- 
ture money to buy tickets?” 

“Yis, sor.” 

“And you’re bound to go with me?” 

“Yis, sor,” said Haley. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, sergeant,” said the colonel; but he 
was glad at the heart of him for this 
mutinous loyalty. — 

“Yis, sor,” said Haley. 

“Well, since you are here, IJ engage 
you from to-day, you understand.” 

“Yis, sor,” said Haley. Mrs. Haley 
whimpered a blessing; but the only 
change in the soldier was that his mili- 
tary stolidity became natural and real 
instead of forced. 

“Sit down on this seat over here with 
me and I'll tell you what I want. You 
fraud, letting me say good-by to you—” 

“T didn’t want to take the liberty, sor, 
but you made me shake hands. I was 
afraid you'd catch on, sor. ’Tis a weight 
off me moind, sor.” 

“IT daresay. You always have your 
way with me, you old mule. Now listen; 
I want you to be on the watch for two 
men”—thereupon the colonel described 
his men, laying special stress on the 
moles on the face of one, and the other’s 
dimple. 

Having set Haley his task, he went 
back to his car in better spirits. 

By this time the train was moving. 
He had seen his kinswoman and her 
party enter; and he found the object of 
Mrs. Melville's darksome warnings sit- 
ting with a slender lad in the main body 
of the car when he entered. Aunt Re- 
becca was in the drawing room, her 
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maid with her. Mrs. Melville, who had 
already revealed her presence, sat 


across the aisle. 
colonel, at once. 
Miss Smith did not look formidable; 
she looked ‘‘nice,” thought the colonel. 
She was of medium height; she was 


She presented the 


_ obviously plump, although well propor- 


tioned; her presence had an effect of 
radiant cleanliness, her eyes were so 
luminous and her teeth so fine and her 
white shirt waist so immaculate. There 
was about her a certain soft illumination 
of cheerfulness, and at the same time a 
restful repose; she moved in a leisurely 
fashion and she sat perfectly still. “I 
never saw any one who looked less of an 
adventuress,” Winter was thinking, as 
he bowed. Then swiftly his glance went 
to the lad, a pale young fellow with 
hazel eyes and a long slim hand which 
felt cold. ; 

The boy made a little inarticulate . 
sound in his throat and blushed when 
Colonel Winter addressed him. But he 
looked brighter for the blush. It was 
not a plain face; rather an interesting 
one in spite of its listlessness and its 
sickly pallor; its oval was purely cut, 
the delicate mouth was closed firmly 
enough, and the hazel eyes, with their 
long lashes, would be beautiful were 
they not so veiled. 

“He has the Winter mouth, at least,” 
noted the colonel. He felt a novel throb 
at his heart. Had his own boy lived, the 
baby that died when it was born, he 
would be only a year older than Archie. 
At least, this boy was of his own blood. 
Without father or mother, but not alone 
in the world; and, if any danger men- 
aced, not without defenders. The de- 
pression which had enveloped him lifted 
as mist before the sun, burned away by 
the mere thought of possible difficulties. 
“We will see if any one swindles you 
out of your share,” said Rupert Winter, 
compressing the Winter mouth more 
firmly, “‘or if those gentlemanly kidnap- 
pers mean you.” 
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His ebbing suspicion of the boy’s com- 
panion revived; he would be on his 
guard, all right. 

“Aunt Rebecca wants to see you,” 
Mrs. Melville suggested. ‘‘She is in the 
drawing room with her solitaire.” 

“Still playing Penelope’s Web ?” 

“Oh, she always comes back to it. But 
she plays bridge, too; Rupert, I hear 
your game is a wonder. Archie’s been 
learning, so he could play with you.” 

“Good for Archie”—he shot a glance 
and a smile at the lad’s reddening face 
—‘‘we’ll have a game.” 

“Lord, I wish he didn’t look quite so 
ladylike,’’ he was grumbling within, as 
he dutifully made his way to his aunt’s 
presence. 

The electric lights flooded the flimsy 
railway table on which were spread rows 
of small-sized cards. An elderly lady 
of quality was musing over the paste- 
. board rows. A lady of quality; that was 
distinctly the phrase to catch one’s fancy 
at the first glimpse of Mrs. Winter. Not 
an aged lady, either, for even at eighty 
that elegantly molded slim figure, that 
abundance of silvery hair—parted in the 
middle and growing thickly on each 
side in nature’s own fashion, which art 
can not counterfeit, as well as softly 
puffed and massed above—that exquis- 
itely colored and textured skin, strange- 
ly smooth for her years, with tiny 
wrinkles of humor, to be sure, about the 
eyes, but with cheeks and skin un- 
marred; that fine, firmly carved pro- 
file, those black eyebrows and lashes and 
still brilliant dark eyes; most of all that 
erect, alert, dainty carriage, gave no 
impression of age; but they all, and 
their accessories of toilet and manner, 
and a little prim touch of an older, more 
reticent day in both dress and bearing, 
recalled the last century phrase. 

A soft gray bunch of chinchilla fur 
lay where she had slipped it on her soft 
gray skirts; one hand rested in the fur— 
her left hand—and on the third finger 
were the only rings which she wore, a 


band of gold, worn by sixty years, and 
a wonderful ruby, wherein (at least 
such was. Rupert’s phantasy) a writhing 
flame was held captive by its guard of 
diamond icicles. The same rings, ad- 
mired by her nephew ever since he was a 
cadet. Just the same smiling, inscrut- 
able, high-bred, unchanging old dame. 

“Good evening, Aunt Rebecca; not a 
day older!” said the colonel. 

“Good evening, Bertie,” returned the 
lady, extending a hand over the cards; 
“excuse my not rising to greet you; I 
might soggle the cards. Of course, I’m 
not a day older; I don’t dare to grow 
older at my age! Sit down. I’m ex- 
tremely glad to see you; I’ve a heap to 
talk to you about. Do you mind if I run 
this game through first?” 

The colonel didn’t mind. He raised 
the proffered hand to his lips; such hom- 
age seemed quite the most natural act 
in the world with Mrs. Winter. And 
he unobtrusively edged his own lean 
and wiry person into the vacant seat op- 
posite her. 

“How far are you. going?” said she, 
after a few moves of the cards. 

“My ticket says Los Angeles; but it 
had to say something, so I chose Los 
Angeles for luck; I’m an irresponsible 
tramp now, you know; and I may drop 
off almost anywhere. You are for 
southern California, aren’t you?” 

“Eventually ; but we shall stop at San 
Francisco for two or three weeks.” 

“Do you mind if I stop off with you? 
I want to get acquainted with my ward.” 

“That’s a good idea, Bertie.” 

“He seems rather out of sorts; you 
aren’t worried about—well. tuberculosis 
or that sort-of thing?” 

“T am worried about just that sort of 
thing; although the doctor says nothing 
organic at all is the matter with him; 
but he is too melancholy for a boy; he 
needs rousing; losing his father and 
mother in one year, you know; and he 
was devoted to them. I can’t quite make 
him out, Bertie; he hasn’t the Winter 
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temperament. I suppose he has a legal 


right to his mother’s nature; but it is - 
It makes him so much ° 


very annoying. 
harder to understand, not that she 
wasn’t a good woman who made Tom 
happy; but she wasn’t a Winter. How- 
ever, Janet has brightened him up con- 
siderably — you’ve seen Janet — Miss 
Smith? What do you think of her?” 

Winter said honestly that she was 
very nice looking and that she looked 
right capable; he fell into the idiom of 
his youth sometimes when with a South- 
erner. 

“She is,”’ said Aunt Rebecca. 

“Where did you find her?” asked the 
colonel carelessly, inspecting the cards. 

Aunt Rebecca smiled. “I thought 
Millicent would have given you all the 
particulars. She was nurse, secretary, 
companion and diet cook to Cousin An- 
gela Nelson; when ske died I got her. 
Lucky for me.” 

“So I should judge,” commented the 
colonel politely. 

“T presume Millicent has told you 
that she is an adventuress and after my 
money and a heap more stuff. If she 
hasn’t, she will. Get a notion once in 
Millicent’s head and a surgical opera- 
tion is necessary to dislodge it! Janet is 
the only mortal person who could live 
with poor cousin Angela, who had 
enough real disease to kill her and 
enough imaginary ones to kill anybody 
who lived with her! Janet made her com- 
fortable, would not stand everything on 
earth from her—though she did stand 
a heap—and really cared for her. When 
she died Cousin Angela left her some 
money; not very much, but a few thou- 
sands. She would have left her more, 
but Janet wouldn’t let her. She left 
some to some old servants, who surely 
deserved it for living with her, some to 
charities and the rest to her sisters, who 
hadn’t put a foot inside the house for 
fifteen years, but naturally resented her 
not giving them everything. I reckon 
they filled Millicent up with their no- 
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tions. 
together. 

“You had several moves left,” said 
the colonel. 

“Four. But then, I was finished. 
Bertie, you play bridge, of course; and 
I used to hear of your whist triumphs; 
how did you happen to take to whist ?” 

“To fill up the time, I reckon. I be- 
gan it years ago. Now a soldier’s life is 
a great deal more varied, because a man 
will be shifted around and get a show 
of the different kinds of service. And 
there are the exams., and the Philip- 
pines—oh, plenty of diversions. But in 
the old days a man in the line was billed 
for an awfully stupid time. I didn’t care 
to take to drink; and I couldn’t read as 
you do if I’d had books, which I hadn’t, 


She pushed the outspread cards 


‘so I took to playing cards. I played skat 


and poker and whist, and of late years 
I’ve played bridge. Millicent plays ?’’ 

“Millicent is a celebrated player. She 
was a great duplicate whist player, you 
know. To see Millicent in her glory, 
one should play duplicate with her. I’m 
only a chump player; my sole object is 
to win tricks.” 

“What else should it be?” 

Aunt Rebecca smiled upon him. ‘To 
give information to your partner. The 
main object of the celebrated American 


-leads-system was signaling information 


to your partner. Incidentally, one tells 
the adversaries, as well as one’s partner, 
which, however, doesn’t count, really, 
as much as you might think; for most 
people don’t notice what their partners 
play very much, and don’t notice what 
their adversaries play at all. Millicent 
always is so busy indicating things to her 
partner and watching for his signals and 
his indications that you can run a cross 
ruff in on her without her suspecting. 
She asked me once if she didn’t play an 
intelligible game, and I told her she did; 
a babe in arms could understand it. She 
didn’t seem quite pleased.” 

“How about Archie? Can he play a 
good game?” 
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“Very fair for a boy of fourteen; he 


was fond of whist until his troubles . 


came,” said Mrs. Winter, with a faint 
clouding of her keen gaze. ‘‘Since then 
he hasn’t taken much if any interest in 
anything. Janet has brightened him up 
more than any one; and when he heard 
you were coming that did rouse him. 
You are one of his heroes. He’s that 
sort of a boy,” she added, with a tinge of 
impatience in her soft, Southern voice. 
As if to divert her thoughts, she began 
deftly moving the cards before her. 
Her hands showed the blue veins more 
prominently than they show in young 
hands. This was their only surrender 
to time; they were shapely and white 
and the slim fingers were as straight as 
when the beaux of Fairfax County 
would have ridden all day for a chance 
to kiss them. 

The colonel watched the great ruby 
wink and glow. The ruby was a part of 
his memories of his aunt; she had always 
worn it. He remembered it, when, a boy 
at West Point, she used to come and 
visit him at the hotel, dazzling, im- 
partially, officers, professors, cadets and 
hotel waiters. Was that almost forty 
years ago? Well, thirty-six, anyhow! 
She had been very good, very generous 
to all the young Winters, then., Indeed, 
although she never quite forgave him 
for not marrying the wife of her select- 
ing, she had always been kind and gen- 
erous to Rupert; yet, somehow, while he 
had admired and found a humorous joy 
in his Aunt Rebecca, he wondered if he 
had ever loved her. She was both beau- 
tiful and brilliant when she was young, 
a Southern belle, a Northern society 
leader; her life was full of conquests; 
her footsteps, which had wandered over 
the world, had left a phosphorescent 
wake of admiration. She had always 
been a personage. She was a power in 
Washington after the war; they had 
found her uniquely delightful in royal 
courts long before Americans were the 
fashion; she had been of importance in 


New York, and they had loved her epi- 
grams in Boston; now, in her old age, 
she held a veritable little court of her 
own in the provincial Western city 
which had been her husband’s home. 
He went to congress from Fairport; he 
had made a fortune there, and when he 
died, thirty years ago, in Egypt, back to 
his Western home, with dogged deter- 
mination and lavish expenditures of 
both money and wit, his widow had 
brought him to rest. The most intense 
and solemn experience of a woman she 
had missed, for no children had come to 
them, but her husband had been her 
lover so long as he lived, and she had 
loved him. She had known great men; 
she had lived through wonderful events; 
and often her hand had been on those 
secret levers which move vast forces. 
She had been in tragedies, if an inviola- 
ble coolness of head, perhaps of heart, 
had shielded her from being of them. 
The husband of her youth, the nearest 
of her blood, the friends of her middle 
life—all had gone into the dark; yet 
here she sat, with her smooth skin and 
her still lustrous eyes and her fragrant 
hands, keenly smiling over her solitaire. 
The colonel wondered if he could ever 
reconcile himself with such philosophy 
to his own narrowed and emptied life; 
she was older than he, yet she could still 
find a zest in existence. All the great 
passions gone; all the big interests; and 
still her clever mind was working, 
happy, possibly, in its mere exercise, 
disdaining the stake, she who had had 
every success. What a vitality! He 
looked at her, puzzling. Her complex- 
ity bewildered him, he not being of a 
complex nature himself. As he looked, 
suddenly he found himself questioning 
why her face, in its revival of youthful 
smoothness and tint, recalled some other 
face, recently studied by him, a face 
that had worn an absolutely different 
expression; having the same delicate 
aquiline nose, the same oval contour, 
the same wide brows—who? who? 
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groped the colonel. Then he nodded. 
Of course; it was the man with the 
moles, the brother. He looked enough 
like Mrs. Winter to be her kinsman. At 
once he put his guess to the test. “Aunt 


Becky,” said he, “have you any kin I_ 


don’t know about?” 

“T reckon not. I’m an awfully kinless 
old party,” said she serenely. “I was a 
Winter, born as well as married, and so 
you and Mel and Archie are double kin 
to me. I was an only child, so I haven’t 
anything closer than third or fourth 
cousins, down in Virginia and Boston.” 

“Have you, by chance, any cousin, 
near or far, named Mercer?” 

Resting her finger-tips on the cards, 
Aunt Rebecca seemed to let her mind 
search amid Virginian and Massachu- 
setts genealogical tables. “Why, cer- 
tainly,” she answered after a pause, 
“there was General Philemon Mercer— 
Confederate army, you know—and his 
son, Sam Nelson; Phil was my -own 
cousin and Sam Nelson my second, and 
Sam Nelson’s sons would be my third, 
wouldn’t they? Phil and Sam are both 
dead, and Winnie Lee, the daughter, is 
dead, and poor Phil, the grandson, you 
know, poor boy, he shot himself while at 
Harvard; but his brother Cary is alive.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Never saw him but once or twice. 
He has very good manners.” 

“Ts he rich?” 

“He was, but after he had spent his 
youth working with incredible industry 
and a great deal of ability to build up a 
steel business and had put it into a little 
combination—not a big trust, just a gen- 
uine corporation—some of the financial 
princes wanted it for a club—to knock 
down bigger game, I reckon—and pro- 
“ceeded to cheapen the stock in order 
to control it. Cary held on desperately, 
bought more than he could hold, mort- 
gaged everything else; but they were 
too big for him to fight. It was in 1903, 
you know, when they had an alleged 
financial panic, and scared the banks. 
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Cary went to the wall, and Phil with 
him, and poor Phil killed himself. 
Afterward Cary’s wife died; he surely 
did have a mean time. And, to tell you 
the truth, Bertie, I think there has been 
a little kink in Cary’s mind ever since.” 

“Did you hold any of Cary’s stock?” 
He was piecing his puzzle together. 

“Yes, but my stock was all paid for, 
and I held on to it; now, it is over par 
and paying dividends. Oh, the property 
was all right, had it been kept in honest 
hands and run for itself. The trouble 
with Cary was, that in order to keep 
control of the property he bought a lot 
of shares on margins, and when they be- 
gan to run down hill, he was obliged to 
borrow money on his actual holdings to 
protect his fictitious ones. The stock 
went so low that he was wiped out. He 
wouldn’t take my advice earlier in the 
game; and I knew that it would only be 
losing money to lend it to him, later— 
still, sometimes I have rather been sorry 
I didn’t. Would I better try the spade, 
Bertie, or the diamond ?” 

The colonel advised the spades; he 
wondered whether he should repeat to 
his aunt the few sentences which he had 
overheard from Mercer and his com- 
panion; but a belief that old age wor- 
ried easily, added to his natural man’s 
disinclination to attack the feminine 
nerves, tipped the scales against frank- 
ness. So, instead, he began to talk about 
Archie; what was he like? was he fond 
of athletics? or was he a bookish lad? 
Aunt Rebecca reported that he had liked 
riding and golf; but he was not very 
rugged, and since his father’s death he 
had seemed listless to a degree. “But 
he is better now,’ she added with a trace 
of eagerness quite foreign to her usual 
manner. “Janet Smith has roused him 
up; and what do you suppose she has 
done? But really, you are the cause.” 

“I?” queried the colonel. 

“Just you. Archie, Janet argued, is 
the kind of nature that must have some 
one to be devoted to.” 
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“And has he taken a fancy to her? 
Or to you?” 

Aunt Rebecca’s eyes dulled a little and 
her delicate lips were twisted by a smile 
which had more wistfulness than humor 
in it: “I’m not a lovable person; any- 
how, he does not love easily. We are on 
terms of the highest respect, even ad- 
miration, but we haven’t gotten so far 
as friendship, far less comradeship. 
Janet is different. But I don’t mean 
Janet; she has grown absurdly fond of 
him; and I think he’s fond of her; but 
what she did was to make him fond of 
you. You, General Rupert Winter; why, 
that boy could pass an examination on 
your exploits and not miss a question. 
Janet and he have a scrap-book with 
every printed word about you, I do be- 
lieve. And she has been amazingly 
shrewd. We didn’t know how to get 
the youngster back to his sports while 
he was out of school; and, in fact, an old 
woman like me is rather bewildered by 
such a young creature, anyhow; but 
Janet rode with him; you are a remark- 
able rider; I helped there, because I re- 
membered some anecdotes about you at 

West Point—” 

- “But, my dear aunt—” 

“Don’t interrupt, Bertie, it’s a dis- 
tinctly American habit. And we read 
in the papers that you had learned that 
Japanese trick fighting—jiu jitsu—and 
were a wonder—” 

“I’m not, I assure you; that beast of 
a newspaper man—” 

“Never mind, if you are not a won- 
der, you'll have to be; you can take les- 
sons in Los Angeles, there are quantities 
of Japs there. Why, even in Chicago, 
Janet picked up one, and we imported 
him, and Archie took lessons, and prac- 
tices every day. There’s a book in my 
bag, in the rack there, a very interest- 
ing book; Janet and I have both read it 
so we could talk to Archie. You would 
better skim it over a little if you really 
aren’t an expert, enough so you can talk 
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jiu jitsu, anyhow; we can’t be destroy- 
ing Archie’s ideals until he gets a better 
appetite.” 

“Well, upon my word!’ breathed the 
colonel, “‘do you expect me to be a fake 
hero? I never took but two lessons in 
my life. That reporter interviewed my 
teacher, who was killed in the Japanese 
war, by the way; he went to the army 
after my second lesson. He didn’t know 
any English beyond ‘yes’ and ‘if you 
please’; and he used them both on the 
reporter, who let his own fancy go up 
like a balloon. Well, where is the book?” 

He found it easily; and with it a 
couple of volumes of another kidney, 
over which he grinned. | 

“<The Hound of the Baskervilles’ and 
‘The Filigree Ball!’ I’ve read them, 
too,” he said; “they’re great! And do 
you still like detective stories? You would 
have made a grand sleuth yourself, Aunt 
Becky.” Again he had half a mind to 
speak of the occurrence at the station; 
again he checked the impulse. “I re- 
member,” he added, “that you used to 
hold strenuous opinions.” 

“You mean my thinking that the rea- 
son crimes escaped discovery was not 
that criminals were so bright; but that 
detectives in general were so particu- 
larly stupid? Oh, yes, I think that still. 
So does Sir Conan Doyle. And I have 
often wished I could measure my own 
wits, once, with a really fize criminal 
intellect. It would be worth the risk.” 

“God forbid!” said the colonel hast- 
ily. 

There came a tap on the door. 

“Millicent!’ groaned Aunt Rebecca, 
“T know the creaking of her stays. No, 
don’t stay, Bertie; go and get Janet and 
a rescue bridge party as quick as you 
can!” 

“The original and only Aunt Re- 
becca,” thought the colonel at the door, 
smiling. But, somehow, the handsome 
old dame never had seemed so nearly 
human to him before. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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LETTERS FROM SCHOOL 


A FAMILIAR ESSAY ON THE: BOY PROBLEM “SHALL WE SEND SON AWAY 
FROM HOME OR PUT HIM IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL?” 


By EMERSON G. TAYLOR 


Author of '' The End of the Journey,’ etc. 


F course, the agreement was, when 

Jack went to St. Andrew’s to school, 
that he should send his mother a long 
letter every Sunday ; but in the six weeks 
since school opened he has written home 
exactly twice. And in the house there 
has been sorrow and righteous indigna- 
tion because the boy has been so forget- 
ful and cruelly careless. He should real- 
. ize what it means to his parents to have 
him so far away, and take some pains to 
tell them how he is doing. “It ought to 
bea sule of the school that the boys shall 
send home at least four pages about 
themselves each week,” father thunders, 
his voice a bit tremulous. “I did think 
Jack would write to me oftener,” says 
mother with a little sigh. Jack is thir- 
teen; this is the first time he has been 
away from home; he is an only son. 
Father is to put nearly a thousand dol- 
lars into school expenses every year. 
Mother can hardly bear the thought of 
Jack’s making his way single-handed— 
so little and lonely!—through all the 
traditional difficulties of a big school. 
Of considerable importance—wasn’t it? 
—that they hear regularly and often 
from the young adventurer. But here 
were only five scrawly pages in six long 
weeks. : 

The first letter home was dated a week 
after school began. “Dear Mother,” it 
said. “I am very well. I am having a 
dandy time. I went out to try for the 
Lower School team, and they put me in 
at right tackle on the scrub and I made 
my distance each time so I guess I will 
have a chance for the place, though I am 
pritty light, only ninety-eight striped. 
Mr. Ordway is our house master. He is 


a dandy they call him Broadway for 
short. The latin teacher Mr. Parker is 
kind of mean sometimes. There are 
eighteen fellows in our house, one comes 
way from Texas just think his name is 
Bill Barry. He has asked me and two 
other fellows to go to his father’s ranch 
next summer, woodent it be. dandy? The 
Revvy said to remember him to father. 
He was in his class at Yale. He is a 
dandy. Of course he,is a minister but 
he played third base when he was in 
colledge. I hope you are all well. I 
must close now for it is time for supper, 
and you have to be in your place in Hall 
before they say grace. With love.” 

The second came yesterday, and two 
or three sentences in it set one to think- 
ing. “It is only five weeks to vacation,” 
Jack remarks in a finely offhand manner. 
“How is everything at home?” he asks 
a little further on. “I hope father is 
cured of his cold. The Revvy said that 
father was the most poplar man in his 
class. I think that was dandy.” 

In all humility I submit that, on the 
strength of these two letters, father and 
mother may be reasonably content not 
only with Jack, but with their own judg- 
ment in sending him to one of the high- 
est grade boarding schools instead of to 
the local high school, admirably con- 
ducted as the latter may be—and is. At 
best a difficult question, the decision in 
this case seems to have been a wise one. 
That the advocates of the private school 
have, even in the best examples, all the 
convincing arguments on their side will 
hardly be allowed or even claimed. 
There can be little doubt that for many 
sons of well-to-do “prominent citizens” 
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a capital training is waiting in the theo- 
retically democratic life of the public 
school, where the youngster of tender 
rearing, of special privilege, of careful 
nurture, may find himself no brighter 
than a dozen bright boys from the tene- 
ments—Jews, Irish, or Italian—and will 
certainly imbibe some surprisingly new 
notions about work and drill and disci- 
pline. There are many who maintain 
that for a man of no more than moderate 
income to send his boy to a costly pri- 
vate school is to put the youngster in the 
way of a magnificent education, it is true, 
but will also, by suffering him to meet 
and make friends with the sons of the 
very, very rich and learning ‘‘how the 
other half lives,” expose him to the dan- 
ger of envy and discontent, or, worst of 
all, will turn him jnto a “‘little brother of 
the rich.” It is proclaimed with throats 
of brass that the private school is un- 
American; that from its very nature 
and constitution it is one more factor, 
and a very important factor, in recruit- 
ing a threatened class of arrogant, well- 
fed pseudo-aristocrats, whose founda- 
tion is wealth alone, whose responsibility 
is yet to be learned, who fancy them- 
selves, and who, to all intents and pur- 
poses are, in a privileged, separate sec- 
tion of society, presumably opposed, 
certainly indifferent to the interests of 
what is called ‘‘the people.’’ And so on, 
from various points of view. But, all 
these weighty considerations aside, 
Jack’s having written home those two 
special letters during his first six weeks 
at St. Andrew’s suggests one or two 
other thoughts on the boarding-school 
question which may be worth a moment’s 
discussion—at least between those of us 
to whom the boy-problem is very real 
and present. 

Taking hold, isn’t he? Finding a way 
through the woods, as you might say, 
and not scared a bit by the strangeness 
and the silences. It was worth Jack’s 
while to learn where to strike a trail and 
how to follow it through the thickets and 


swamps. He might have been lost? 
Hardly. They all get through somehow, 
and are the better for the experience— 
more self-reliant, more confident when 
they come to the other desert or danger- 
ous tracts which they will have to tra- 
verse further on, just because they have 
struggled through the earliest one alone, 
and without feeling mother’s hand in 
theirs. I grant you that it is hard for 
mother to see her darling among the 
lions—but mothers are such extraordi- 
nary heroes anyway, you know! 

He is only thirteen, yet he is hearing 
daily about life on a ranch, is learning 
what a boy from Texas is like—what he 
stands for, how he thinks; what boys are 
like who hail from the Maine coast, 
from thoughtful Boston, from industri- 
ous New York or idle Newport or gen- 
erous California. He is only thirteen, 
yet in a short six weeks he has learned 
that life and conduct can be viewed from 
many different angles, that there are 
quantities of interests, traditions, preju- 
dices and enthusiasms that a fellow must 
take account of, no matter how quecr 
they seem at first. 

So much Jack’s letters tell; and so 
much good we expected St. Andrew's 
would do for him at the very least. Self- 
reliance among strangers, and a set of 
new if imperfectly grasped ideas, are 
such obvious advantages on the side of 
the boarding school that not the flightiest 
sophomore debater or the most ponder- 
ous writer on school problems has ever 
failed to parade them with all fitting 
ceremony. But there’s a lot more sug- 
gested by the precious, treasured, 
longed-for scrawls which father showed 
me, half in love, half in disappointment. 
There is a clear suggestion of a possible 
good in the boy’s sojourn away from 
home for nine months in the year, which 
is not stressed as often as it might be, 
perhaps, though it would seem as plainly 
set before us as any other. I liked what 
he said about there being but a short 
time before he would be home again. I 
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am quite sure that all this year he will 
get no scrap of information more valu- 
able in the long run than the Revvy’s 
revelation about father’s having been 
such a “poplar” man in his day and gen- 
eration. Of course you sce my point. 
No? Well— : 

Suppose Jack were entered in the local 
high school, and was making the best of 
his life there. Just what place in the 
sum and the round of his daily interests 
would his home be likely to hold? I be- 
lieve, brother, that there is more than a 
chance that the boy would presently be 
thinking of his home as a base of sup- 
plies, a refuge in which to sleep and eat, 
or, saddest of all, a place from which to 
escape, with bungling excuses or in open 
mutiny—perhaps into the streets. Where 
young life is to be found, there, if he is 
worth his salt, will Jack be found. You 
can not check the tendency, even if you 
are foolish and wrong-headed enough 
to try. And this may mean that Jack 
will prefer to spend his time after school 
hours away from his father’s house with 
the boys—and the girls—of his school 
acquaintance, here and there, up and 
down the city. Blame him? Certainly 
not. But Jack is not the sort of boy to 
get into mischief? My point is only that 
under very frequent conditions he may 
look on his home and the presence of 
his father and mother as a place of and 
a means to restraint more or less irk- 
some, not as—well, what we are all pret- 
ty well agreed home ought to mean. A 
tendency to homesickness, and a sharp 
attack of that malady, are no bad things 
for boys of thirteen; and the recovery is 
such a happy affair! “Only five weeks 
more to vacation,” wrote honest Jack 
right in the middle of the football sea- 
son. “Only five weeks before I’m home 
again—home!” sighed the longing 
heart, weary of the new problems to be 
found in the world, tired even in the 
midst of the new happiness. “Home 
again where father is, and mother— 
especially mother, I guess.” 
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The headmaster of St. Andrew’s is 
wise, gentle, a bit austere, delightful 
when he laughs, to the boys an intimate 
friend, to the church a possible bishop. 
Jack thinks the Revvy is just about per- 
fect, and so he is. Jack had begun to 


* feel that father had a good many faults 


—he often got mad, he made Jack mind 
whether or no, he was sometimes unfair, 
sometimes preoccupied, sometimes dis- 
appointingly uninterested in what Jack 
knew were the really important things 
of life. But behold the Revvy—astute 
and watchful Revvy !—giving Jack some 
information about that same father, in 
the light of which father is transfigured. 
The Revvy’s love and respect are at 
father’s command; father is remembered 
by his college mates after twenty-five 
years! It is a big thing to have a father 
like that. One wonders if by any chance 
one may grow up to be, like him, ‘‘the 
most poplar man in his class.” 

Not at all a destruction or a stultify- 
ing of what is called “home influence’ 
is the life of the first-class boarding 
school, nor should it aim at providing a 
substitute for such influence. The adver- 
tisements in the magazines which em- 
phasize this as one of any given school’s 
special claims to patronage make one 
think that the good people at the head of 
affairs know very little of their business. 
There is no substitute for home—real 
home—is there? How quixotic or how 
specious is any promise to provide one! 
No, indeed ; things work out quite differ- 
ently. Either the school provides a cor- 
rective for an unfortunate “home influ- 
ence,” which is good, or, which is best, 
it is a means, as in the case of little Jack 
and a thousand more like him, of mak- 
ing “home influence” the sweeter and 
subtler by enduing it with the sanctity 
all those things possess which we long 
for but attain to rarely. Not a means of 
separating Jack from his father; rather, 
a means of bringing them more closely 
together. One mistrusts all proverbs on 
principle; but one will hardly deny that 
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he who holds a brief for the all-round 
training of the boarding school as 
against that of the high school can con- 
veniently sum up certain of what may 
appear to be his main points under the 
old saw about absence and the way by 
which hearts—young hearts especially 
—may grow in fondness. 
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But why suggest controversy? Surely 
there is no question which has so many 
aspects, which is so conditioned by cir- 
cumstances that change each year, as 
this of choosing a school; none, there- 
fore, so fruitless as material for debate. 
All I wanted was to tell what was in 
Jack’s letters from St. Andrew’s. 


THE REVOLT OF CALIBAN 
By HAROLD MAC GRATH 


Author of '*The Man on the Box,” “ Half a Rogue,” etc. 


CONCLUSION 


ARRINGTON tumbled out of bed 

at six and threw out the old-fash- 
ioned green blinds. A warm, golden 
summer morning greeted his eyes, and 
the peaceful calm of Sunday lay upon 
the land. A robin piped in an apple-tree, 
an oriole flashed across the flower-beds, 
and a bee buzzed just outside the sill. A 
brave day! He stepped into his tub and 
bathed, dressing in his riding-clothes, 
for there was to be a canter down to the 
sea and return before breakfast. From 
the window he could see the groom walk- 
ing the beautiful thoroughbreds up and 
down the driveway. There were only 
two this morning; evidently Norah was 
not going. 

The Cavenaugh girls had created al- 
most a scandal and a revolution when 
they first appeared at Glenwood. People 
had read and talked about women riding 
like men, they had even seen pictures of 
them, but to find them close at hand was 
something of a shock. Yet, when they 
saw with what ease the Cavenaugh girls 
took the hedges, ditches and fences, how 


their mounts never suffered from saddle- 
galls, and, above all, how the two always 
kept even pace with the best men riders, 
opinion veered; and_ several ladies 
changed their habits. © 

Norah, who saw the droll side of 
things, once said that the accepted rd- 
ing habit for women reminded her of a 
kimono for a harp. 

Carrington stole gently down to the 
horses. He had great affection for the 
sleek thoroughbreds. Their ears went 
forward when they saw him, and they 
whinnied softly. He rubbed their velvet 
noses and in turn they nozzled him for 
sugar-loaves. Had it not been for the 
night and the attendant mysteries, his 
happiness would have been complete. 
People waste many precious moments in 
useless retrospection; so Carrington res- 
olutely forced the subject from his mind. 
One thing was certain, the Cavenaughs 
knew who the burglar was; and there 
was something strange in the idea of an 
empty safe in a_ millionaire’s home. 
Pshaw! He took out the expected sugar- 
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loaves and extended them on both palms. 
The pair lipped his hand and crunched 
the sweets with evident relish. 

“How are they to-day, James?” 

“Fit for twenty miles, straight away 
or ’cross-lots, sir. Your mount is feeling 
his oats this morning; he hasn’t been out 
for a run since Thursday, sir. I’ve put 
the curb on him in case he takes it into 
his head to cut up shines. Here comes 
Miss Kate, sir.” 

Carrington’s pulse rose. Kate was ap- 
proaching them. She was pale but se- 
rene. She smiled a good morning, which 
took in the gentleman and the groom. 

“T hope I haven’t kept you waiting.” 

“Not a moment; I only just got down 
myself,” said Carrington. 

She mounted without assistance and 
adjusted her skirts. The filly began to 
waltz, impatient to be off. 

“To the beach?” Carrington asked, 
swinging into his saddle. 

She nodded, and they started off to- 
ward the highway at a smart trot. Once 
there, the animals broke into an easy 
canter, which they maintained for a mile 
or more. Then Kate drew down to a 
walk. 

“What a day!” said she, waving her 
hand toward the sea-line. 

There was color a plenty on her 
cheeks now, and her eyes shone like pre- 
cious stones. There is no exhilaration 
quite like it. She flicked the elders with 
her crop, and once or twice reached up 
for a ripening apple. In the air there 
was the strange sea-smell, mingled with 
the warm scent of clover. 

“T’ll race you to the beach!” she cried 
suddenly. - 

“Done! I'll give you to the sixth 
tree.” He laughed. There was really 
nothing at all in the world but this beau- 
tiful girl, the horses, and the white road 
that wound in and out to the sea. 

She trotted her mount to the sixth 
tree, turned, and then gave the signal. 
Away they went, the horses every bit as 
eager as their riders. With their ears 
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laid back, their nostrils wide, their feet 
drumming, they thundered down the 
road. Carrington gained but slowly, and 
he had to hold his right arm as a shield 
for his eyes, as the filly’s heels threw 
back a steady rain of sand and gravel. 
Faster and faster; a milk-wagon veered’ 
out just in time; foolish chickens scam- 
pered to the wrong side of the road, and 
the stray pigs in the orchards squealed 
and bolted inland. It was all very fine. 
And when they struck deep tawny sand 
the animals were neck and neck. It was 
now no easy task to bring them to a stop. 
Carrington’s hunter had made up his 
mind to win, and the lithe filly was 
equally determined. As an expedient, 
they finally guided the animals toward 
the hull of an ancient wreck; nothing 
else would have stopped them. 

“How I love it!” said Kate, breath- 
lessly, as she slid from the saddle. 
“Beauty, you beat him, didn’t you!” 
patting the dripping neck of her fa- 
vorite. 

They tethered the horses presently, 
and sat down in the shade of the hull. 

“Nothing like it, is there, girl?” 

“T hate automobiles,” irrelevantly. 

The old, old sea quarreled murmur- 
ously at their feet, and the white gulls 
sailed hither and thither, sometimes 
breasting the rollers just as they were 
about to topple over into running creamy 
foam. The man and the girl seemed 
perfectly content to remain voiceless. 
There was no sound but the song of the 
sea: the girl dreamed, and the man won- 
dered what her dream was. Presently . 
he glanced at his watch. He stood up, 
brushing the sand from his clothes. 

“Half an hour between us and break- 
fast, Kate. All aboard!” 

The night before might have been 
only an idle dream. . 

So they took the road back. Only the 
sea and the gulls saw the tender kiss. 


The pariah sauntered in at two o’clock 
that afternoon, just as the family were 
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“ NOTHING LIKE IT, IS THERE, GIRL?” 


sitting down to luncheon. He was a rev- 
elation. There was nothing shabby about 
him now. He wore a new suit, spats, a 
new straw hat, and twirled a light bam- 
boo. There was something jaunty and 
confident in his air, a bubbling in his 
eyes; altogether, he was in fine fettle 
about something. He cast aside his hat 
and cane. 


“Aha! just in time,” he said. “An- 
other chair, William.” 

The butler sent a dubious glance at his 
master; there was the usual curt nod and 
the frown. So grandpa sat down beside 
Norah (whose usual effervescence had 
strangely subsided), pinched her cheek, 
and deliberated between the cold ham 
and chicken. 
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“A fine day! A beautiful day! A day 
of days!” he cried, surrendering to the 
appetitious lure of both meats. 

Nobody replied to this outburst of ex- 
uberance—nobody had the power to. A 
strange calm settled over every one. 
This was altogether a new kind of a 
grandpa. There was nothing timid or 
hesitant here, nothing meek and hum- 
ble; neither was there that insufferable 
self-assurance and arrogance of a dis- 
agreeable man. Grandpa’s attitude was 
simply that of an eqfal, of a man of the 
world, of one who is confident of the 
power he holds in reserve; that was all. 
But for all that, he was a sensation of 
some magnitude. Carrington was seized 
with a wild desire to laugh. The truth 
came to him like an illumination; but he 
wisely held his peace. 

“There is something in the air to-day 
that renews youth in old age; eh, my 
son?” with a sly wink at Cavenaugh. 

Cavenaugh’s expression of wonder be- 
gan to freeze and remained frozen to the 
end of the meal. So all the honors of 
conversation fell to grandpa, who 
seemed to relish this new privilege. 

“Father,” said Cavenaugh, holding 
back his accumulated wrath, “I want to 
see you in my study.” 

“Immediately, my son. I was just 
about to make that same _ request.” 
Grandpa looked at Kate, then at Car- 
rington. “I suppose you young persons 
will invite poor old grandpa to the wed- 
. ding?” 

“Father!” This was altogether too 
much for patrician blood. Cavenaugh’s 
face reddened and his fists closed om- 
inously. “You will do me the honor, 
father, not to meddle with my private 
affairs. Kate is my daughter, and she 
shall marry the man it pleases me to ac- 
cept.” 

Carrington felt this cut dart over 
 grandpa’s shoulder. He stirred uneasily. 

“Oh, if that’s the way you look at 
it!” with a comical deprecatory shrug. 
Grandpa touched Carrington on the 
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arm. “Young man, do you love this 
girl? No false modesty, now; the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Do you love 
her?” 

“With all my heart!” Carrington felt 
the impulse occult. Something whis- 
pered that his whole future depended 
upon his answer. 

“And you, Kate?” 

“T love him, grandpa,” bravely. 

“That’s all I want to know,” said 
grandpa. 

Cavenaugh released one of his fists; it 
fell upon the table and rattled things 
generally. 

“Am I in my own house?” he bawled. 

“That depends,” answered grandpa, 
“You’ve got to behave your- 


THE PARIAH WAS A REVELATION. THERE WAS 
‘NOTHING SHABBY ABOUT HIM NOW 


self. Now, then, let us repair to the se- 
cret chamber of finance. It is the day of 
settlement,” grimly. 

Mrs. Cavenaugh was gently weeping. 
The dread moment had come, come 
when she had been lulled into the belief 
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that it would never come. Kate under- 
stood, and longed to go to her and com- 
fort her; and she trembled for her 
father, who knew nothing of the pit that 
lay at his feet. Carrington dallied with 
his fork; he wished he was anywhere in 
the world but at the Cavenaugh table. 
The desire to laugh recurred to him, but 
he realized that the inclination was only 
hysterical. 

Cavenaugh was already heading for 
the study. He was in a fine rage. 
Grandpa was close on his heels. At the 
threshold he turned once more to Car- 
rington. 

‘‘You're familiar with your ‘Tempest,’ 
young man, I’m sure,” he said. “Well, 
this is the revolt of Caliban, Caliban up- 
lifted, as it were.” 

The door closed behind them, and 
father and son faced each other. 

“T’ll trouble you for those papers you 
took from the safe last night,” said the 
son, heavily. ; 

“Ah, indeed!” said grandpa. 

“At once; I have reached the limit of 
my patience.” 

“So have I,” returned grandpa. ‘“Per- 
haps you know what these papers are 
about?” 

“T know nothing whatever, save that 
they belong to Mr. Carrington. Hand 
them over.” 

Grandpa helped himself to a cigar 
and sat down. He puffed two or three 
times, eyed the lighted end, and sighed 
with satisfaction. 

“If you but knew what they were 
about, these papers, you would pay a 
cool million for their possession. My 
word, it is a droll situation; reads like 
the fourth act in a play. If you have a 
duke picked out for Kate, forget him.” 

“She will never marry Carrington!” 
Cavenaugh’s voice rose in spite of his ef- 
fort to control it. 

“My son, they will hear you,” the pa- 
riah warned. He blew a cloud of smoke 
into the air and sniffed it. “You never 
offered me this particular brand.” 
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“Enjoy it,” snapped the other, ‘‘for it 
will be the last you shall ever smoke in 
any house of mine.” 

“You don’t tell me!” 

“Those papers, instantly 

“*Be it known by these presents, et 
cetera, et cetera,’ ’”’ said the old man. He 
rose suddenly, the banter leaving his lips 
and eyes, and his jaw setting hard. 
“You had better get your check-book 
handy, my son, for when I’m through 
with you, you'll be only too glad to fill 
out a blank for fity thousand. I con- 
sider myself quite moderate. This young 
Carrington is a mighty shrewd fellow; 
and I’d rather have him as a friend than 
an enemy. He has made out his case so 
strongly that it will cost you a pretty 
penny to escape with a whole skin.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“The case of The People versus Cave- 
naugh et al. It concerns the clever way 
in which you and your partners slid un- 
der the seven per cent. dividend due 
your investors; which caused a slump in 
the price of the stocks, forcing thousands 
to sell their stocks; which you bought 
back at a handsome profit. Moloch! The 
millions you have are not enough; you 
must have more. There are about twelve 
of you in all, not one of you worth less 
than three millions. What a beautiful 
chance for blackmail!” 

Cavenaugh stepped back, and his legs, 
striking a chair, toppled him into it. His 
father had become Medusa’s head! 

“Aha! That jars you some,” chuckled - 
grandpa. 

It took Cavenaugh some time to re- 
cover his voice, and when he did it was 
faint and unnatural. 

“Ts this true?” he gasped. 

“Tt is so true that I’ll trouble you for 
the check now.” 

“Come, father, this is no time for non- 
sense.” Cavenaugh waved his hand im- 
patiently. ‘Kindly let me see the docu- 
ment.” 

“Hardly. But the moment you place 
the check in my hands, I shall be pleased 
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to do so. But there must be no reserva- 
tion to have payment stopped.” 

“T will not give you a single penny!” 
The mere suggestion of giving up so 
large a sum without a struggle seemed 
preposterous. “Not a penny! And fur- 
thermore, I am through with you for 
.good and all. Shift for yourself here- 
after. Fifty thousand! You make me 
laugh!” 

“T will make you laugh, my son; but 
not on the humorous side.” The old man 
reached out his hand and struck the bell. 

“What do you want?” asked Cave- 
naugh, mystified. 

“TI want the author of the document. 
I propose to take the family skeleton out 
of the closet and dangle it up and down 
before the young man’s eyes. You will 
laugh, I dare say.” 

Cavenaugh fell back in his chair 
again. The door opened and William 
looked in. “You rang, sir?” to Cave- 
naugh fils. 

“No, William,” said Cavenaugh pére, 
affably ; “I rang. Call Mr. Carrington.” 
The butler disappeared. ‘It is my turn, 
Henry, and I have waited a long time, as 
you very well know. Ha! Sit down, Mr. 
Carrington, sit down.” 

Carrington, who had entered, obeyed 
readily. 

“You left some papers in the dining- 
room safe last night,” began grandpa. 

“I was about to ask you to return 
them,” replied Carrington, with assumed 
pleasantry. 

The two Cavenaughs looked at each 
other blankly. Finally grandpa laughed. 

“T told you he was clever!” 

“Tt is true, then,” snarled the million- 
aire, ‘‘that you have been meddling with 
affairs that in no wise concern you. I 
warn you that your case in court will not 
have a leg to stand on.” 

“T prefer not to discuss the merits of 
the case,” said Carrington quietly. 

“T have been your host, sir; you have 
eaten at my table.” Cavenaugh, as he 
spoke, was not without a certain dignity. 
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“All of which, recognizing the present 
situation, I profoundly regret.” 

“Good!” said grandpa. “Henry, if 
you had been the general they give you 
credit for, you would have offered Mr. 
Carrington that seventeen thousand two 
or three years ago. There is nothing so 
menacing to dishonesty as the free lance. 
Now, listen to me for a space. We'll 
come to the documentary evidence all in 
good time. I spoke of Caliban uplifted,” 
ironically. “For years I have been treat- 
ed as a pariah, as a beast of burden, as a 
messenger boy, as a go-between to take 
tricks that might have soiled my son’s 
delicate hands. Father and son, yes; but 
in name only. Blood is thicker than 
water only when riches and ambition 
are not touched in the quick. This duti- 
ful son of mine could easily have 
elevated me along with himself; but he 
would not do so. ‘He was afraid that 
people might learn something of my 
past, which would greatly hinder his ad- 
vancement. He prospered, he grew rich 
and arrogant; he put his heel on my 
neck, and I dared not revolt. You 
wouldn’t believe it, would you, Mr. Car- 
rington, that I was graduated with hon- 
I speak 
three tongues fluently, and have a smat- 
tering of a dozen others; am a doctor of 
philosophy, an Egyptologist. But I was 
indolent and loved good times, so fell 
into evil ways. Formerly, I was a 
burglar by profession.” 

He stopped, eying Carrington’s stupe- 
faction. The son gnawed his lips impo- 
tently. 

“T was a master, after a fashion,” re- 
sumed the old man, satisfied with his de- 
nouement. “I committed a dozen splen- 
did burglaries. I never left a trail be- 
hind. The police sought for me, but did 
not know me either by name or by sight. 
This was the sword my son kept over my 
neck. The slightest rebellion, and he 
threatened to expose me. Oh, I know the 
boy well enough; he would have done it 
in those-days. Once extradited to Eng- 
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land, thirty years ago, no one would 
have connected our names. Yet he was 
afraid of me; he wasn’t sure but that at 
any time the old desire would spring up 
renewed. I robbed to gratify my craving 
for excitement rather than to fill my 
purse. I made an unhappy marriage; 
something Kate or Norah shan’t do 
while I live. Henry was clever. He 
made me an allowance of two hundred a 
month. And how do you suppose he ar- 
ranged the payment? On the first day 
of the month he placed the cash in a safe 
in the house, and changed the combina- 
tion. If I got the money without being 
caught it was mine; otherwise I went 
hungry. Ingenious idea, wasn’t it? For 
I had all the excitement, and none of the 
peril of a real burglary. Henry forgot, 
yesterday, that it was the first of the 
month.” 

The millionaire found it impossible to 
remain seated. He paced the floor, his 
hands clenched. Carrington felt as if 
he was in the midst of some mad dream. 

“Sometimes I succeeded in opening 
the safe; and sometimes, when luck went 
against me for two or thrce months, 
Norah tipped me the combination. She 
dared not do it too often. So the months 
went on. Once a month I was permitted 
to visit my grandchildren. My son grew 
richer and richer; for myself, I re- 
mained in the valley of humiliation. I 
had no chance. J had never met any of 
my son’s friends; he took good care that 
I did not; so they were in total darkness 
as to my existence. But the ball and 
chain were knocked off last night. Your 
papers are, after all, only an incident. 
Caliban revolts. Mr. Carrington, my son! 
Oh, I am proud of him. I believed the 
genius for robbery was mine. I am a 


veritable tyro beside Henry. Half a. 


dozen millions from the pockets of the 
poor at one fell swoop! Where's your 
Robin Hood and his ilk? But it isn’t 
called robbery; it is called high finance.” 

He applied a match to his dead cigar 
and thoughtfully eyed his son. 
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“And there is a good joke on me, 
weaving in and out of all this. I regu- 
larly invested half my allowance in buy- 
ing shares in my son’s company, to in- 
sure my old age. It jarred me when I 
read the truth last night. I hate to be 
outwitted. Henry, sit down; you make 
me nervous.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 
asked the son. As he faced his father 
there was something lionlike in his ex- 
pression. 

“Sit down, my son, and I will tell 
you,” answered the old man quietly. He 
knew that his son was a fighter, and that 
to win he must strike quick and hard. 

Cavenaugh flung himself into his 
chair. At that moment he did not know 
which he hated the most, his father or 
Carrington. 

“First, you will write out that check 
for fifty thousand.” 

“Blackmail!” 

“Nothing of the sort. For twenty 
years you have kept your heel on my 
neck. I could do nothing; opportunities 
came and I dared not grasp them; my 
genuine ability was allowed to rust. It 
is simply compensation. Blackmail? I 
think not. I could easily force a million 
from you. But I am and have been for 
years an honest man. And heaven knows 
how well I have paid for my early trans- 
gression,” bitterly. ‘This hour is mine, 
and I propose to use it.” 

“What guaranty have I of your good 
faith?” fiercely. 

“My word,” calmly. “TI have never yet 
broken it.” ; : 

Carrington gazed longingly toward 
the door. It was horribly embarrassing. 
He began to realize that Kate’s father 
would hate him bitterly indeed, and that 
his own happiness looked very remote. 

Cavenaugh turned to his desk, filled 
out the blank, and passed it to his father, 
who, with scarcely a glance at it, passed 
it back with a negative shake of the head. 

“The official certifying stamp lies on 
your desk; use it.” 
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There was no getting around this 
keen-eyed old man. He knew every 
point in the game. 

“You will live to regret this,” said 
Cavenaugh, his eyes sparkling with 
venom. 

“T have many things to regret; prin- 
cipally that fate made me a father.” The 
old man. passed the check over to Car- 
rington. ‘‘You’re a lawyer; does that 
look legal to you?” 

Carrington signified that it did. 

“Now, then, Henry, you will write 
down on official paper your resignation 
as president and director of the General 
Trust Company of America. You will 
give orders for the restitution of the mil- 
lions that were fraudulently added to 
your capital. I am not the least inter- 
ested in what manner the restitutions are 
made, so long as they are made. I am 
now representing the investors. As for 
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“YOUR CONSENT TO THIS MARRIAGE* QUICK! MY PATIENCE IS AS TENSE AS YOURS" 


your partners, it will be easy for you to 
impress them with the necessity of the 
action.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“Nothing less than the attorney-gen- 
eral. I intend to make this business as 
complete as possible.” 

Cavenaugh turned again to his desk. 
He knew his father even as his father 
knew him. He wrote hurriedly, the pen 
sputtering angrily. 

“What else?” with a cold fury. 

Again the old man gave Carrington 
the paper. 

“It is perfectly intelligible,” he said. 
He began to feel a bit sorry for Cav- 
enaugh junior. 

“Now, those papers,” said Cavenaugh 
sharply. 

“T believe they belong to me,” inter- 
posed Carrington. 


Grandpa smiled. “It all depends.” 
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“T could easily force you,” suggest- 
ively. 

Grandpa smiled again. “Of that I 
haven’t the least doubt. Of course, what 
I have is only a copy.” 

“It is the only copy in existence,” re- 
plied Carrington anxiously. And then a 
flush of shame mantled his cheeks. 
Where was his legal cunning? 

“Ah!” The ejaculation came from 
Cavenaugh junior. 

“There is but one thing more,” said 
grandpa, urbanely. “I am determined 
that Kate shall be happy. She shall mar- 
ry Mr. Carrington before the snow flies. 
It is an excellent policy to keep valuable 
secrets in the family.” 

“Give your papers to the attorney- 
general. I'll see you all hanged before 
I'll give my consent!” Cavenaugh roared 
out these words. 

“Softly, softly!” murmured grandpa. 

“T mean it!” con agitata. 


“Ah, well; what will be, will be. Son, 
I came down here yesterday with alto- 
gether a different piece of business in 
mind. The documents | discovered last 
night changed these plans. You own 
rich oil lands in Texas; or, rather, you 
did own them before you sold out to the 
company. The land you sold was not, 
and never had been, legally yours; you 
owned not a single tuft of grass. Gov- 
ernment land-grab, I believe they call it. 
It is not now a question of refunding 
money; it is the question of avoiding 
prison. The supreme court at Washing- 
ton can not be purchased. It cost me five 
hundred (which I could ill afford) to 
get a copy of the original transfer. The 
real owner mistook me for you, son; that 
is how I learned. Your consent to this 
marriage; or, my word for it, I’ll put 
you where you would have put me, had 
you dared. Quick! My patience is as 
tense as yours.” — 
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The collapse of Cavenaugh was total. 
He saw the futility of further struggle. 
Ah! and he had believed all these trans- 
gressions securely hidden and forgotten, 
that the fortress of his millions would 
protect him from all attack. Too late he 
realized that he had gone too far with 

“his father. There was no mercy in the 
old man’s eyes, and Cavenaugh knew in 
his heart that he deserved none. 

“Very sensible,” said the retired bur- 
glar. He folded the check and put it in 
his wallet, while his son covered his face 
with his hands. ‘Murder will out, even 
among the most pious. I know that what 
has passed between us will be forgotten 
by Mr. Carrington. For myself, I shall 
return to England. I have always had a 
horror of dying in this country. Like 
father, like son; the parable reads truly. 
It was in the blood, Mr. Carrington; it 
was in the blood. But Henry here went 
about it in a more genteel manner.” He 
straick the bell. ‘William, send Miss 
Kate here.” 

William bowed. He recognized the 
change; grandpa’s voice was full of con- 
fident authority. 

Kate entered the study shortly after. 
She had been weeping; her eyes were 
red. Seeing her father’s bowed head, 
she sprang to his side like a lioness. 
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“What have they been doing to you, 
father?” 

“Nothing but what is just,” softly an- 
swered her parent. The little dukes and 
princes faded away as a dream fades. 

“Grandpa—” she began. 

“Child, it is all settled. The hatchet is 
buried in frozen ground. Your father 
consents to your marriage with Mr. Car- 
rington. It has been a heated argument, 
but he has come around to my way of 
thinking. ‘All’s well with the world,’ as 
Browning says. Bless you, my children, 
bless you!” with tender irony. 

“And now, my papers,” said Carring- 
ton, smiling up at the girl, reassuringly. 

“And you still wish to marry me?” 
asked the girl, her face burning. 

“Y’d marry you if your grandpa was 
Beelzebub himself !’’ 

“Here’s your papers, young man,” 
said grandpa. He passed the envelope 
across the table. 

“What’s this?” Carrington cried. 

“It means, my boy,” said grandpa, 
“that blood is thicker than water, and 
that I really intended no harm to Henry. 
And then, besides, I like to win when all 
the odds are against me.” 

Carrington gently turned the envelope 
upside down. Nothing but burnt paper 
fluttered upon the table. 
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By FRANK GLOVER HEATON 


His tattered robe wind-whipt, down rutted lanes— 
(Oh, breath of buds again, across the hills! )— 

He cowers, his rags washed pale by quick. warm rains, 
And from each rent spring sun-hued daffodils. 


WHATS THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK? 


By CHARLES 


MAS the Cuban mail steam- 
®'e ship Merida plowed its 
pa 4 way south from New York 
= 68), a 
W/L ASO NG at the comfortable rate of 
L393 sixteen knots, the sky was 
ona blue, the blue gulf stream 
flowed below, the ship rode steadily, 
and, consequently, the one hundred or 
more passengers were possessed of good 
appetites, good nature, and an inclina- 
tion for conversation. 

In the course of a four days’ voyage, 
four people, returning from visits to 
New York, gave me their impressions of 
that city. These people were of different 
nationalities and widely different sta- 
tions in life. None knew the others. Yet 
on this topic the views of three of them 
presented an impressive similarity. 

“For years I have been planning to 
go back to New York.” The speaker was 
an American engineer who builds rail- 
ways in Central and South America. “I 
went back this summer, and I guess I 
am about the most disappointed man you 
ever saw. My fault, perhaps. You know 
how it is. As soon as you get away from 
your own country you begin to magnify 
its good points and forget its bad ones, 
and after a while you are thinking 
about something that isn’t the real thing 
at all, but simply a vision of paradise that 
you have created in your imagination. 

“Well, I had the legs knocked out 
from under the vision before I had been 
back very long. Down in the countries 
where I have been, when you want to go 
anywhere you take a cab, and you can 
pay for it and still have enough cash left 
in your pocket to buy a stick of gum. In 
New York you can’t, unless you're a 
millionaire. I found that out the first 
day, and after that I took a street car. 

“But, my heavens! Did you ever see 
anything like the behavior of the 
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crowds? I tried to take a car across the 
bridge once, about five in the afternoon. 


Once was enough. I never went there ’ 


any more. A Central American revolu- 
tion is mild by comparison. 

“And the insolence of the conductors! 
It isn’t confined to New York either. I 
took a trip up into New Hampshire, 
where I was born. Why, sir, in any 
country where I have been, if the con- 
ductors and ticket-sellers talked and. 
acted as they do there they would be 
fired the next day, or else the public 
would stop patronizing the road. They 
wouldn’t stand it. They would walk 
first. That’s the trouble with Americans. 
We'll stand anything. We haven't time 
to protest. 

“Of course there are plenty of good 
things in New York. No need to speak 
about them. We hear about them morn- 
ing, noon and night. We can give any 
other nation cards and spades on boast- 
ing, and then some. Boast? Why, it’s 
‘Biggest in the world,’ ‘Highest in the 
world,’ ‘Best in the world,’ from the 
moment you strike New York until the 
pilot gets off the boat when you leave. 

“And ‘How much did it cost? That 
seems to be the only way of estimating 
the value of anything. I’m willing to bet 
that when a New Yorker gets to Heaven 
and hears an angel sing, he'll want to 
know how much they pay her a night, 
and what her robe cost. . 

“And hot! Why, New York down- 
town in summer is the hottest place I 
ever saw, and I’ve lived in Panama and 
a few other places that are not cold. But 
the high buildings down-town in New 
York keep out the air, and under the 
pavement in front of every building is 
a boiler-room to furnish a little arti- 
ficial heat. I’m going back to Central 
‘America to cool off.” 
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Number two was a concert singer—a 
Belgian lady, vivacious, cultured, ac- 
quainted with the most of the capitals 
of Europe. She had done some think- 
ing on a number of subjects, and ex- 
pressed her thoughts fluently in English, 
with a little foreign accent that im- 
proved the flavor. 

“New York? It is a wonderful city, a 
very big city, but I do not think a very 
nice city. You think of nothing but 
money. In the daytime you think of 
making it; in the night-time, of spend- 
ing it. And your pleasures, or what you 
call your pleasures, are just as intense 


‘as your business. Is that pleasure? I do 


not think so. I have not seen much hap- 
piness in New York. You try so hard to 
get it. You do not let it come of itself. 

“You are always striving. Nearly 
everybody in New York has the ‘auto- 
mobile face’—or shall we say the New 
York face? Always striving—never con- 
tent. And then, some day, you die—and 
of what use is the striving? Why not be 
happy now, like the Italians, or the 
French, or the Germans? Not here, but 
in their own countries. Go to Europe, 
if you would see happy faces. They 
have not such high buildings as in New 
York, but they have happiness, which 
is worth more. 

“It does not seem to do the people 
good to have these high buildings. The 
people in New York—no, I do not like 
them. In Mexico, where I have been, 
and where I am going now, the people 
are gentlemen. A man may be poor and 
clad in rags, but he carries his rags with 
grace. He has a native dignity, a cour- 
tesy that you do not seem to know at all 
in New York—not at all. You would 
think it a terrible thing to be deprived of 
electric lights or any other material 
thing. Is it not more terrible to be de- 
prived of gentleness and courtesy?’ In 
no city in the world is a stranger sub- 
jected to such brusqueness and rudeness 
as in New York. Is that a symptom of 


civilization? I do not think so. You 


have many lofty buildings, but the char- 
acter of the people, that is not lofty. 

“Oh, yes; I know that in New York 
are many charming people. I have met 
many of them. But I speak of the mass 
—the people in the street, in the shops, 
on the cars. These are the people whom 
the stranger meets in New York, or Ber- 
lin, or Vienna, or any city, and it is on 
this basis that the city must be, what you 
call, ‘sized up.’ ”’ 

The next to express an opinion on this 
interesting subject was an Englishman, 
middle-aged, quiet, well-bred, traveling 
for observation and pleasure. Like most 
men who have traveled much, he was 
cautious about offering advice. 

“Every time I return to New York, 
and I do so frequently,” he said, ‘I am 
newly impressed with the changes since 
my previous visit. Some of these changes 
are for the better, others seem to be for 
the worse. New York no longer im- 
presses me as a typical American city. 
For example, that chivalrous deference 
toward women, irrespective of their age 
or attractiveness, which has for years 
been an American characteristic, is no 
longer noticeable in New York. 

“You have in your city some most in- 
teresting problems—most interesting. It 
is the most compact city in the world, 
and so, to begin with, you have the prob- 
lem of how to compress four thousand 
human beings into one block, surround- 
ed by other similar blocks, and_ still 
maintain the characteristics with which 
Nature has endowed them. 

“The east side of New York, to-day, 
is not distinguished for its squalor. Con- 
ditions there, as a rule, are not striking- 
ly bad. They are artificial—absolutely 
so. They are conditions for which Na- 
ture has apparently made no provision 
in humanity. What then will humanity 
develop into when subjected to such con- 
ditions? That is the question. 

“The other problems in New York— 
water, drainage, transportation, and so 
on—are gigantic, of course, but the 
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American has demonstrated his ability 
to cope with things of this sort, and no- 
body questions his ability to do so again. 
But the people, the people; to assimilate 
the thousands and thousands who con- 
tinue to pour into that already congested 
city, bringing with them all manner of 
chaotic ideas and doctrines—there is a 
problem that may well tax the energies 
of the most energetic nation on the 
earth. And upon its solution depends the 
future of your government.” 

“Do you think America will solve it?” 
I asked. 

The reply came after a little hesita- 
tion. 

“Yes, I am inclined to think she will. 
I have a good deal of confidence in 
America. You have your defects, and it 
is worth remarking that in most cases 
your defects are the natural outcome of 
your virtues. For instance, you are a 
great constructive people, and your dis- 
position to brag, which every stranger is 
forced to notice, is simply one method 
of keeping up your enthusiasm. 

“So, also, your sensitiveness to criti- 
cism. You need criticism often enough, 
no doubt; but a growing people in the 
thick of the struggle can not stop to split 
hairs. Above all, they can not afford to 
sacrifice any of their self-confidence in 
the contemplation of their own short- 
comings. It is the unconscious realiza- 
tion of this fact, I think, which has 
caused you to resent criticism, and to 
keep your courage up by means of per- 
petual self-congratulation. And I con- 
sider this a Jogical and a proper attitude 
for a people in your position, although 
it is rather painful at times for your 
friends. 

“This same quality of energy and en- 
thusiasm — desirable certainly —is, it 
secms to me, the source of another defect 
in American character. I refer to your 
inability to take pains. The American 
rushes in, and wins, when he does win, 
by sheer overwhelming force. The Ger- 
man, with perhaps less native ability, 


studies the proposition in advance, care- 
fully plans each detail, and then as care- 
fully carries them out. And he some- 
times wins where the American loses. 
I wish the American could learn to do 
that. But perhaps it is too much to ex- 
pect to find enthusiasm and attention to 
detail combined in one people.” 

My fourth interview was with a young 
Cuban who spent last year at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He was 
tall, well-dressed, fair-skinned, perhaps 
nineteen years old—in appearance a typ- 
ical American college boy. But when he 
spoke to me in Spanish the words 
poured forth in a torrent, his cheeks 
flushed, his eyes blazed, and gesture fol- 
lowed gesture with a rapidity which no 
American could hope to rival. 

“What do I think of New York? 
Sefior, hear me; and when you know 
what I have passed through you will not 
have the necessity to ask me my opinion 
of New York. 

“T returned from Cuba for my second 
year at college, and took with me my 
younger brother and four other boys 
from our vicinity. All wished to attend 
school in the United States. I carried 
my school certificate, various letters to 


friends and a letter of credit sufficient to . 


maintain me and my brother for a year. 

“We arrived in New York. Me the 
officials allowed to pass. I had already 
arranged to have our luggage sent to 
the hotel, when the official called me 
again and said: -‘Your brother will have 
to go to Ellis Island to be examined, and 
you must accompany him. It will take 
about an hour.’ Good. An hour is not 
much. We went to Ellis Island. 

“We entered an office there, a doctor 
came, looked at my brother’s eyes—so— 
an instant, then took a piece of chalk 
and marked an ‘H’ on the back of my 
brother’s coat. Then he motioned to 
four guards, and left the room. Not 
one word. Nothing. The ‘H’ meant 
hospital, but not even that did I know 
then. I only knew that’ two guards 
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seized my brother and carried him 
through one door, and two others took 
hold of me and started to push ‘me to- 
ward another door. I said ‘What is this? 
What are you trying to do?’ The only 
answer I received was a push. A push! 
Sefior, you, who are not Cuban, do not 
know what that means to a Cuban. I 
contained myself with an effort and went 
along. But it seems I did not go fast 
enough, for they gave me another shove. 
I cried ‘Do not shove me! I am not a 
criminal!’ Then the man behind me 
gave me a kick with his knee. At that I 
lost my head. I know not just what fol- 
lowed, but in a moment we were rolling 
on the floor. I had the satisfaction to 
give the man a good black eye. Then 
they put handcuffs on me, and I was 
taken to another room and left there. 

“Presently came an inspector, who 
gave an order to remove the handcuffs. 
Notwithstanding the experience I had 
just passed, I dared to ask again why I 
was detained and what they were going 
to do with me. The inspector said that 
my brother was pronounced to have an 
infirmity of the sight which was con- 
tagious, and must be detained in the 
hospital until further orders, and that, 
as he was a minor, I must stay also— 
that I would be notified as soon as there 
was any further development. Then he 
also went out of the room. 

“Did I go to the hospital with my 
brother? Ah, no! There, although the 
conditions are bad, they are, if you like, 
a little decent. But I was placed in the 
Immigrants’ Lodging House. Figure it 
to yourself—the Immigrants’ Lodging 
House! 

“Were you ever on Ellis Island, Se- 
fior? No? I have no words to describe 
it. Think of everything that is detest- 
able—everything; imagine all the suf- 
fering that you have ever endured or 
ever will endure, and the total will not 
equal the fifth part of the misery which 
I suffered during the ten days that I was 
a prisoner on that terrible island. 
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“First came a tremendous quantity of 
immigrants—five hundred, one thou- 
sand—I do not know how many. I was 
marched with them down a narrow 
bridge and through a passageway with 
many turns—to left, to right, intermi- 
nable—and at every turn a guard. Ah, 
no, I assure you, one who enters that 
building will not escape easily. At last 
we reached a large room with shelves 
on the walls and through the center. 
You know the racks on which we cure 
the tobacco in Cuba, Sefior? Yes? 
Good. Like that were they. 

“We were about two hundred in that 
room, and the shelves, one above an- 
other from floor to ceiling, were our 
beds. The immigrants were in the great- 
er part Russian Jews,. with long un- 
washed hair and beards. They wore 
high boots, and, in that heat, long over- 
coats which almost reached the ground. 
My God! the atmosphere in that room, 
the heat, the odor. And at night! The 
first two nights I did not sleep, and 
never very much. The board above is 
so close to the one on which you are ly- 
ing that you must lie on the back. Then 
if you wish to lie on the face, it is neces- 
sary to get out in order to turn over. 

“TI believe the majority of those peo- 
ple never had bathed since the day they 
were born. Even had they wanted to, 
they could not have done so there. Se- 
fior, I was ten days packed in among that 
herd of people without a bath, without 
the ability to change one article of cloth- 
ing. At last my shirt arrived at such a 
point of filth that, in sheer disgust, I tore 
it off and threw it away, and was with- 
out a shirt from that time on. 

“And you think that I have not pro- 
tested, have not made efforts? I wrote 
letter after letter, with a pencil, on the 
scraps of paper that I could get, and 
sent them to everybody whom I thought 
might aid me, from President Roosevelt 
to the inspector of the island. Misunder- 
standing? How can my imprisonment 
have been due to such a thing? The in- 
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spector himself came and said to me: 
‘We understand all that. We compre- 
hend that you are not an immigrant, 
that you are in this country to attend 
school, and that there is nothing wrong 
with you. But your brother is under in- 
spection, and as he is only eleven years 


old, you must stay until his case is dis- 


posed of.’ 

“ ‘But, Sefior,’ J said, ‘do not keep me 
in this terrible place. I have money. I 
will pay anything you like, only give me 
decent accommodations, where one can 
wash and eat and sleep and be like a 
civilized man.’ 

“ ‘No. We have no other accommoda- 
tions. I understand that it is not what 
you should have, but it is the best we 
can do.’ 

“<«Then, in the name of God, send us 
away. Send us back to Cuba, send us 
anywhere, but do not keep us longer in 
this place.’ 

““‘No,’ he replied, ‘I have no author- 
ity to do that. You will have to wait.’ 

“And he, like the others, went out. 

“IT wrote the Cuban consul. He re- 
plied that he could do nothing. Cuba is 
not a powerful country. I wished to tel- 
egraph my father, and offered a ten-dol- 
lar bill as payment. The telegraph clerk 
said ‘We can not receive this. You must 
give the exact change.’ 

“ ‘But, man,’ I said, ‘I am a prisoner 
here. Where am / to get change? From 
the walls—the ceiling? Send out and 
change the bill.’ 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘we have no authority 
to do that, nor any one to send.’ 

“Then keep the ten dollars, only send 
the telegram.’ 

““No, we can not do that either. We 
must have the exact amount.’ 

“And T did not telegraph my father. 

“The days passed. I fell into a state 
of despair. My senses were benumbed. 
If one spoke to me, T only half heard, as 
though he were a long way off. T heard 
that two of my companions had been ad- 
mitted, and two sent back to Cuba. In 
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the room with me, among the two hun- 
dred immigrants, there was none who 
spoke either Spanish or English. 

“Then one day I was called before 
the inspector and told that my brother 
was to be returned to Cuba, and that I 
must go with him. The government of 
the United States, he said, would pay 
my return passage third-class. I re- 
plied: , 

““Convey to the government of the 
United States my profound thanks, and 
tell them that I do not travel third-class, 
and that I have money with which to 
pay my own first-class passage.’ 

““Very well,’ he said. 

“So we were sent aboard the Merida, 
and with us came four guards. We were 
given a cabin, and the four guards re- 
mained with us in the cabin until the 
last whistle as the boat sailed. My lug- 
gage is still in the hotel in New York. 
[ sent for it, but it did not come. But, 
thank God! I was able to get a bath and 
a change of clothing, and leave behind 
me that pestilential odor of Ellis Island. 

“But not the memory! Ah, I assure 
you that however many years I may 
live, wherever I may go, the name Ellis 
Island, even the name New York, will 
bring me visions too distinct of that hor- 
rible experience. 

“And to what end, Sefior? Tell me, 
to what end? You see my brother. If he 
has anything wrong with the eyes, it is 
not apparent to him or to me. But if it 
be so? Let him be returned to Cuba in 
a way decent and worthy a country 
which pretends to civilization. 

“Why detain me? My brother can 
travel alone. Me they did not permit in 
the hospital. Did it benefit him, or any 
one, that I be obliged to miss the open- 
ing of my school, shut up for ten days. 
and made to suffer as though I were 
some vile criminal? And if you are go- 
ing to detain people in this way, in the 
name of God, with your millions and 
billions of expenditure, provide a place 
in which to detain them. 
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“This seems a tale of Weyler, or Rus- 
sia, or the Spanish inquisition. Pues, no, 
Senor; it is what occurred in the first 
city of the United States of North Amer- 
ica in the month of September, 1906. In 
Havana we do not make many preten- 
-sions, but if such a thing occurred there, 


I should be ashamed to own Cuba as my 
country. 

“My opinion of New York? It is a 
most entrancing city, distinguished espe- 
cially for its hospitality. I shall always 
have the most pleasant recollections 
of it!” 


AN AMERICAN ABROAD 


By S. H. KEMPER 


With fierce and fervent mystcrics 
The East would lure and snare his soul; 
Her lawless whisper stirs him not, 
One vision keeps him safe and whole. 
It comes to touch with wistfulness 
At times his keen, unflinching face ; 
In jeweled nights, at white-hot noon, 
It visits him a moment’s space. 


Instead of palms and crowded quays, 
Shipping and forts and sea of jade, 
He sees his home town’s quiet street. 
Cool with its rustling summer shade: 
The modest homes. the church, the stores, 
The small newspaper’s office bare ; 
The teams beside the dripping trough, 
The court-house in the dusty square. 


SUNSET HILL 


By SARA H. BIRCHALL 


Oh. Youth has gone across the hill 
To find the evening star, 

Along the windy pasture lands 
Where the late asters are. 


He said an hour's light good-by, 
And promised merrily 

That he’d come back o’¢r Sunset Hill 
To dwell again with me. 


He stood a moment on the crest 
To flute a lilting strain— 

Ah, Youth has gone to Fairyland, 
When will he come again? 


acl 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF WILDERS 
By CHARLES GARVICE 


Author of ‘The Saving of Blossop,” ete. 


E often speak of Laurence Wil- 
ders at the Scribblers’, and al- 
ways with bated breath; for famous as 
the great novelist was to the public, he 
seemed still a greater to us fellow liter- 
ary men who could gauge his work more 
truly and regard it more sympathetic- 
ally than the general reader could do. 
Even Blossop lowers his voice when he 
refers to the dead master. Only one man 
amongst us, and he is not usually silent, 
has been in the habit of listening with- 
out remark; and yet Gorham and Wil- 
ders were intimate friends. 
But the other evening, after we had 
been speaking of Wilders’ last book, of 


the many qualities which had endeared - 


him to us, of his fierce outbursts of pas- 
sion, his impulsive generosity and_ his 
almost womanly tenderness of heart, Gor- 
ham, gazing at as much of the fire as 
Blossop permitted to be seen, said slowly 
and gravely, rather as if he were com- 
muning with himself than addressing us: 

“Poor Wilders has been dead nearly 
twelve months; I wonder whether the 
time has come for me to unseal my 
lips?” 

We said, with ill-concealed emphasis 
and eagerness, that it certainly had; and 
Gorham went on, still more gravely: 

“As vou all know, I was Wilders’ 
most intimate friend. You were speak- 
ing just now, Millan, of the extraor- 
dinary change which took place in him 
some years ago, of the cessation of those 
outbursts of passion which used to 
transform the gentlest of men into—” 

“A frenzied lunatic,’ said Millan. 
“Why, ves; don’t you remember how he 
used to rush in here waving a magazine 
containing one of his stories and, strik- 
ing the thing furiously with his clenched 
fist, inveigh against the artist? I recol- 


lect on one occasion he actually tore the 
illustrations from a book of his, and, 
flinging them on the floor, danced upon 
them, yelling, ‘Look at this! I have de- 
scribed this man as a gentleman; ob- 
serve the bounder this “‘artist’” has made 
of him! This is my heroine—heroine !— 
Tall, slim, graceful, beautiful. I have 
taken pages to describe the girl. Look 
at this—this hideous housemaid with 
her nose out of drawing, and her figure 
like a sack tied round the middle. This, 
if you please, is the illustration of a 
scene at a lunch party; of course the 
“artist” has put the men in evening 
dress. And this is a boat. A boat! The 
wretch has made the man rowing it stern 
first. The animal in this picture is in- 
tended for a horse. I know it is, because 
the line underneath says: ‘He bent 
from his horse.”’”’ 

Gorham nodded. “Yes, poor Wilders 
suffered a great deal from the artist in 
his early and struggling days. Of course 
they did not give him the best men. But 
when the drawing was good, how de- 
lighted, how grateful he was! And now 
we come to speak of the change in him. 
Later on, at a certain period of his life, 
you will remember, that however bad 
the plate may have been, he never raged, 
never uttered even a word of complaint. 
The change was an enigma to all of us. 
It shall be an enigma no longer; I can 
explain it. The night before he died I 
was sitting beside his bed. He knew that 
death was near, but he was quite placid, 
and even cheerful, and his face wore a 
look of absolute content. It was a moon- 
light night; he lay on his side looking 
through the window—he had asked me 
to put up the blind—on the pretty little 
garden at the back of that quaint old- 
fashioned house of his at Leatherhead. 
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“POOR WILDERS HAS BEEN DEAD NEARLY TWELVE MONTHS” 
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“Vou are all right?—there is noth- 
ing I can do for you old man?’ I asked. 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘nothing; I am going 
out quietly and comfortably with, thank 
Heaven, a mind and a heart at rest. For 
some time past I have known that my 
innings were drawing to a close.’ 

“'*Ves’ IT said, ‘we have all noticed at 
the Scribblers’ how—how much calmer 
and more peaceful you have been of 
late.’ 

“He turned his eyes to me and smiled. 
‘Ah, yes,’ he said, in that soft, pleasant 
voice of his, ‘I know what you mean. 
But the knowledge of my coming death 
was not the reason of the change. I have 
often thought I would tell you. I will 
tell you now. You are referring to the 
fuss I used to make over the illustra- 
tions? Yes, yes; of course.’ 

“You grew resigned ?’ I suggested. 

“No, it was not resignation; it was 
action. It began this way: One night 
after I had been storming at the Club at 
one “illustration” for a story of mine in 
the Park Lane Magazine, I came home 
here, still fuming, and found the artist 
waiting for me. He had come to ask me 
something about the illustration for the 
next number, of which he had brought 
a sketch. It was a horrible thing, worse 
even than the one that had driven me 
almost mad;. but the wretched man was 
quite complacent; and I suppose his 
complacency upset me; for, as he gazed 
at the sketch admiringly, with his head 
on one side, and a conceited smile across 
his stupid face, I caught up the poker 
and struck him on the back of the head. 
Ile fell without a word or a groan, and, 
after tearing up the sketch and carefully 
burning it, I knelt down and examined 
him. He was quite dead, oh, quite. It 
was a great nuisance, of course, and I 
was very much annoyed; for, I assure 
you, my dear fellow, that I did not in- 
tend to kill him. But the thing was done, 
and, as I hate anything like a fuss—I 
fear that some men you and I know 
would have used this affair as an adver- 
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tisement!—I said nothing about it; but 
later on, when my housekeeper and the 
servants had gone to bed, I dug a grave 
in the garden and buried him.’ 

“Wilders was silent for a moment or 
two, then he continued reflectively, with 
that pensive smile which made his face 
almost womanly in its softness: 

““T am quite convinced, my dear boy, 
that we literary men don’t take enough 
exercise. For instance, up to that time 
I used to be a bad sleeper; it was not ex- 
actly insomnia, you know, but I was just 
a bad sleeper. That night, after digging 
the grave, I slept like a top. Of course, 
it was the healthy exercise, the good 
smell of the newly-turned earth, the 
work in the fresh air, the pleasant ex- 
citement accompanying the wholesome 
physical exercise. Oh, of course, I am 
not forgetting the pleasant influence of 
an approving conscience. We are all so 
selfish; we so loathe to do good, if the 
doing of it will entail a little trouble. 
But this affair was a lesson to me, a kind 
of inspiration. I think scarcely a week 
passed without my disposing of an art- 
ist. No, I did not again use the poker. 
You know how I detest physical vio- 
lence. A blow is crude, brutal; and, my 
dear Gorham, we must consider the feel- 
ings of even the lowest types of human- 
ity. Think of the shock of a sudden 
blow! No; I used to invite them up to 
chat over their drawings, and give them 
a glass of wine. There is very little taste 
in cyanide, you know; and it works with 
charming celerity. I am glad to think 
that they never, or scarcely ever, en- 
dured a pang. And I always buried 
them myself. You have no idea how 
soon I learned to dig even a full-sized 
grave quickly and neatly. I have often 
thought that, if literature failed me, I 
should apply for a sexton’s place. It is 
a peaceful, wholesome occupation. It is 
the contemplative man’s vocation.’ 

“He was silent for a moment or two, 
then he said: 

““Do you think you could drag the 
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bed a little nearer the window? Thanks; 
thanks! Yes; I am sorry to leave my 
garden. It hasn’t many flowers, for ob- 
vious reasons; but I have grown to love 
it. I have “got” most of my books there, 
strolling round or sitting in that rustic 
seat under the plane tree in the corner. 
I worked out “Annabel Snow”’ there.’ 
“The sweetest, the most pathetic, and 
the most tender of idylls,’ I said. 
““You are good to say so, dear fel- 
low,’ he murmured, shyly, his eyes 
growing moist—you know how he used 
to melt at a word of praise from one of 
us?—‘I don’t think it could have been 
written anywhere else. . . . I am glad 
I have mentioned this little matter. I— 
ah, well! I don’t want to talk of exam- 
ple, and the rest of it; but, my dear lad, 
if at any time you should be tempted to 
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turn aside from the performance of an 
obvious duty, just remember the com- 
fort and consolation, the deep and last- 
ing peace, which the discharge of this 
duty of mine has brought to me. 

How exquisitely the moonlight falls on 
the grass-plot. It is a little uneven; I 
could never succeed in laying the Sods 
quite level, quite as they were before. 
Will you give me a drink? Thanks, 
dear Gorham! I think I can go to sleep 
now; our talk has soothed me.’ 

“It was his last sleep, as you know,” 
concluded Gorham, almost inaudibly. 

Blossop turned his face to the fire and 
blew his nose loudly. 

“He was a good man,” he said, in a 
smothered voice; and we nodded assent. 
None of us could speak, and there were 
tears in all our eyes. 


THE MENTORS 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


My table holds a book, well-scored— 

A simple gift my mother gave ; 
Above my couch-head hangs a sword, 

A sword that helped to free the slave. 


My shelves are bare of costly books, 

My walls of works that Art would prize, 
But down upon me ever looks 

One pictured face with constant eyes. 


These give me heart to speak to men 
What truth I know; they cheer Defeat, 
They counsel Doubt: they rule my pen— 
‘Three mentors, wise and strong and sweet. 


No bitter word I dare to trace, 
No craven thought, no phrase untrue, 
While Book and Sword and your dear face 
Keep watch and ward on all I do. 


* 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 
By ALBERT HALE 


“WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


VIII 


THE GERMANS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


ROM Venezuelan Maracaibo on the 
Caribbean to Argentine Bahia 
Blanca on the Atlantic are fifteen sea- 
ports and inland cities of East Andean 
South America. In all of them Germans 
are aggressively and systematically en- 
ergetic. In many of them they are in- 
creasing their annual trade by ten and 
twenty per cent., threatening the dom- 
inance which England has so long held 
in that part of the globe; in some of 
them German influence is equal or su- 
perior to the influence of Great Britain; 
in scarcely two is America—that is, Yan- 
keeland—much more than a negligible 
factor in their growth. Everywhere, 
therefore, I heard, both from non-Teu- 
tonic foreigners and natives, gossip or 
discussion on “The German Peril.” 
This so-called German peril resolves 
itself into two manifestations: one their 


commercial ambition, the other their de- 
sire for territorial possession. The first 
actuates the German people and perhaps 
the German nation, just as it is the main- 
spring to English, to Japanese and to 
American business. Of itself it is a com- 
mendable ambition to see their wares be- 
come popular in foreign markets. We 
hear of the American invasion of Eu- 
rope, but we laugh good-naturedly when 
German or English papers handle the 
subject, because we know that if we sell 
them shoes or typewriters or machinery 
of any kind, it is due to the fact that at 
the time we offer the purchaser a better 
article for the same money he had pre- 
viously paid, or as good an article for 
less. We are amusing or frightening 
ourselves just now with a Japanese peril, 
by which Japan, with government initi- 
ative, threatens to dislodge us from mar- 
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kets in the far East. Japanese, we are 
told, are great imitators; they can pro- 
duce a machine equal to anything we 
make and sell it cheaper than we can; 
they are preparing to grow wheat, and 
thereby to crowd our flour out of the 
mouths of the yellow consumers. The 
Japanese government, so we hear, is on 
the one hand subsidizing steamship lines 
and building railroads to foster her com- 
merce, while she will on the other hand 
raise a tariff wall through which our 
products can not penetrate. The end of 
this movement may leave us_ robbed 
(sic) of the Philippines. 

All of these perils are but phases of 
commercial strife which we can follow 
through history since Damascus blades 
first made their way to Greece. Venice 
fell by the commercial aggression of her 
rivals; Spain tried for generations to 
keep English commerce from her South 
American colonies; but tariff walls, har- 
bor dues, prohibited ports of exit or 
closed ports of entry were no insur- 
mountable barrier to that nation which 
could offer better goods for less money. 

So it is with the commercial manifes- 
tation of the German peril in Latin 
America; they are acquiring prestige 
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from Mexico to Tierra del Fuego be- 
cause they know how to meet the wants 
and to tickle the vanities of the people 
who have money to spend. In other 
words, they study the markets carefully 
and profoundly, and their government 
does all it can to encourage the efforts of 
German merchants. Let us ignore the 
accusation that Germans, when they at- 
tempt to sell their wares, sometimes re- 
sort to substitution or to false representa- 
tion; I have heard from loyal Americans 
that we ourselves are by no means guilt- 
less of the same tricks; honest and truth- 
speaking consuls and residents in South 
American ports of entry have told me 
that sometimes, counter to their convic- 
tions, they defend our trade against just 
such accusations, and then warn their 
constituents at home to be more careful 
in the future, and to give closer study to 
the markets and to the habits of the peo- 
ple to whom the goods are to be sold. Let 
us ignore also the question of cost of pro- 
duction. It is only an ultimate factor in 
the question, whether the English or 
German is paid less than the American, 
or whether there are sweat shops and 
child laborers, whether there are favored 
nation treaties or differential tariffs; the 
t 
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In the State of Rio Grande do Sul there are two hundred and fifty thousand Germans. Very recently a ten-million-dollar contract 
for improvements in the harbor of Rio Grande was awarded to one of our own firms, Brazilians preferring to see North American rather 


than German capital invested in their country. 
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home government may solve these prob- 
lems as best it can. The final test is that 
the man who offers better goods for the 
same price or equal goods for a less price 
will get the market. 

Patriotism has little to do with it, 
whether tools, engineering skill or edu- 
cation is to be sold. I wanted to buy a 
padlock in Buenos Aires; on the counter 
of a large hardware store were padlocks 
of American, English and German 
make. For my purpose I easily selected 
two, one American, the other German; 
the American article was offered at fifty 
cents, the German at thirty-five, and I 
bought the German padlock; I needed 
the fifteen cents. The same motives will 
decide the matter ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred; such is human nature. In 
San Jose de Costa Rica, where barbed 
wire is a daily necessity, I have seen 
American wire, brought by tramp steam- 
er from New Orleans to Limon, carried 
by rail one hundred and two miles to the 
merchant, remain unsold because barbed 
wire, equally good for the purpose, made 
in Germany, brought by sailing vessel 
from Hamburg around Cape Horn to 
Punta Arenas on the Pacific and up from 
the coast by ox cart, was sold by a com- 
peting merchant at a lower price. This 
is business, and will always remain so. 
Such competition may arouse a slight 
throb in one’s heart, but in the long run 
the cheaper article takes the money. 
Moreover, the German studies the mar- 
ket in a way scarcely comprehended by 
the American merchant; he offers cred- 
its on long time, feeling sure that his 
money will finally reach him; he packs 
goods just as the dealer likes to have 
them packed and as the government 
rules demand, and he takes into consid- 
eration the long, rough shipment; he 
makes his wares agree with the fashion 
in vogue in the country of consumption, 
suppressing even with a pang his per- 
sonal conviction.that the German style is 
the best on earth; and at every turn the 
German government encourages him. 
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Germans have recently started a 
branch bank in Guatemala; they own 
and operate the longest railway in 
Venezuela; and the largest import- 
ing house in Caracas, with branches 
in the chief cities, is German; in 
Argentina it is German mechanical skill 
that has installed the trolley system 
controlled by English capital, and their 
goods, their investments and their trav- 
eling men are two hundredfold more in 
evidence now than twenty years ago. 
They have a large bank in Buenos .\ires, 
with branches in Peru; in Uruguay their 
business activity is great, but they have 
not invested much cash in the country ; 
in Brazil there is a large German bank, 
with important branches in Sao Paulo 
and elsewhere; many of the commercial 
houses do a banking business, and thev 
are alert to use every device that will ad- 
vance the German idea. Their boast is 
that German engineers built a railroad 
abandoned as too difficult by the Eng- 
lish; the German flag is seen in every 
harbor, and the German marine, while 
sailing sometimes beneath the banner of 
Brazil, remains characteristically Ger- 
man in management and ambition. They 
snap up every chance to acquire trade, 
to extend trade, to manufacture trade 
where it did not before exist, and they 
always appear to have every supply for 
any want. 

There is one element in this move- 
ment for the markets of South America 
which is overlooked in some discussions, 
yet one which is of vital significance to 
the Germans in their struggle to increase 
their commerce. We constantly hear the 
cry from our consuls that our goods can 
be sold abroad if we make the effort, and 
statistics show that our trade is increas- 
ing and that certain products of ours are 
acquiring popularity. This is true. We 
read also that our consular service must 
be braced up, and that these government 
officers must take notice of the methods 
followed by German consuls, who make 
themselves true commercial agents, talk- 
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ing quite as much of their country’s 
wares as they do of their country’s 
glories. But the American traveler in 
Latin America is apt, in his patriotism 
and zeal to see his own goods sold 
abroad, to forget how big a consumer his 
own country has become. In many cases 
the American producer does not care for 
foreign markets, because it is all he can 
do in times of prosperity to meet the 
home demand, while in lean years he has 
no surplus which he can send abroad, 
unless he makes the mistake, which the 
German never does, of using South 
America as a dumping-ground for sec- 
ond-hand stock. 

I read a few weeks ago the appeal of 
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other articles that are absorbed by our 
internal commerce as fast as we can pro- 
duce them. The great trusts make use of 
foreign markets by selling abroad cheap- 
er than they sell at home, and I have 
seen articles displayed in Rio at a lower 
price than had been quoted not ten miles 
from the factory. Such methods com- 
pete with Germans, undoubtedly, but the 
average American—the man on the 
street—feels his patriotism at a low ebb 
when he must praise the trusts for sell- 
ing in South America at a competing 
price that which they sell at twice this 
price at home. This unwillingly con- 
tributed tax drains patriotism quicker 
than it can be supplied. 
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a commercial traveler in South America 
in behalf of the market for Portland 
cement. Brazil, he said, was using many 
million tons of cement, purchased chiefly 
in England, Belgium and Germany. 
“Why,” he wrote, “does not the Amer- 
ican snatch from the German some of 
this market and show the Brazilian what 
good stuff we can make?” But the Amer- 
ican cement manufacturer does not care 
for the southern market, because he can 
not keep up with his home orders; many 
factories are months behind the local de- 
mand, and it would be ridiculous to ship 
the stuff five to eight thousand miles 
when it can be sold easily and at a good 
profit at home. This is true of paints, of 
drugs, of locomotives, and of a hundred 


The German seeks these foreign mar- 
kets because his increasing productivity 
demands an outlet. As a rule, we do not 
yet need these foreign markets, and no 
amount of commercial endeavor will 
stimulate our trade into channels into 
which it will not instinctively flow. 

I am no political economist, but travel 
over thousands of miles in Latin Amer- 
ica has not convinced me that there is 
not a substratum of error in the orator- 
ical aphorism that trade will follow the 
flag. To be sure, the Stars and Stripes 
are seldom seen in the vast commercial 
activity of the harbors of Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, yet a 
steamship line established under our flag 
between these ports and New York 
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would not be a paying investment; nor 
have I seen any proof that it would 
carry down American goods which can 
not already find plenty of accommoda- 
tion in forcign bottoms. But those who 
argue for a ship subsidy for mere trade 
considerations base their patriotism on a 
lower plane, and entirely miss one argu- 
ment which would appeal to the higher 
imagination and sentiment of both North 
and South America alike. To be sure, 
such a line would carry Standard Oil 
down and bring coffee back, but prob- 
ably not one can of oil or one sack of 
coffee more than the number carried to- 
day. Undoubtedly the mails would be 
more quickly and promptly handled, but 
the expedition of the mails is essentially 
not a commercial transaction; it is and 
should be, especially in the present in- 
stance, a matter of education. 

South America needs to be educated 
about this big republic of ours, about 
our accomplishments, our purposes and 
our hopes. If a subsidy can be so ad- 
justed that the favored line is really an 
American line and not the adjunct to a 
Wall Street railroad clique; if the sub- 
sidy can be placed on a sliding scale so 
that profit or loss can be duly appor- 
tioned between government and man- 
agement, the taxpayer need not suffer 
while the stock broker is reaping a ben- 
efit; but the national government is not 
clever in such transactions. If, how- 
ever, we make such another radical de- 
parture from our principle of daisses- 
faire, why not go the whole way and 
establish a line between North and 
South America owned, controlled and 
operated by the national government ? 
We are building the Panama Canal, we 
have our government agricultural de- 
partment, let us advocate a government 
service to Buenos Aires as a matter of 
education. 

England and Germany pay subsidies 
to their South .American steamer lines, 
and education is an implicit if not an ex- 
plicit purpose of these payments. The 
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harbors from Maracaibo to Bahia 
Blanca are familiar every day in the 
year with the flag of the German nation. 
Within the last two years there has run 
between the ports of Brazil and Buenos 
Aires a steamship line called the Cruze- 
iro do Sul, under the Brazilian flag, but 
the boats are built in Germany, the sys- 
tem is German and the officers are 
picked men from the German merchant 
marine masquerading under a transpar- 
ent disguise as Brazilian citizens. Much 
of the capital is Brazilian, the Brazilian 


_ government pays a subsidy, but the Ger- 


man government undoubtedly stands 
ready in some way to make up any defi- 
cit rather than to lose such an educa- 
tional influence. 

Does any one suppose that all this is 
done merely and solely to foster German 
commerce? There is a feeling some- 
times plainly expressed throughout 
South America that German commerce 
is overdone and that England has only 
temporarily suffered in her bank ac- 
count, but that renewed vigor and more 
up-to-date goods and methods will re- 
store to her her old prestige. German 
commerce, according to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, will take care of itself, 
but there is an ambitious belief in Ger- 
man hearts that the somewhat abused 
axiom that trade follows the flag will 
receive new life if their flag floats on 
American soil. 

This is the second manifestation of 
the German peril in South America, the 
desire to see the imperial Black, White 
and Red not only waving over ships 
that furrow the high seas, but planted 
firmly, securely and deep in earth which 
from that moment will be territorially 
and governmentally German. Of course, 
the German foreign office will deny this, 
but you must remember that Bismarck 
taught a foreign policy which ignored 
the distrust and interrogations of outsid- 
ers, and refused to consider anything 
paramount to the German Empire. 
This policy would take what it pleased, 
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irrespective of earlier agreements, if 
thereby a unified German Federation 
should derive permanent benefit. I am 
not concerned with diplomatic promises 
or pretexts, of notes or protocols I know 
nothing, but I do know that the feeling 
all over the Atlantic. side of South 
America is that Germany wants to pos- 
sess land in the western hemisphere; 
that if she can not negotiate for it, she 
will steal it; if she can not buy it, she 
hopes to secure it in some other way 
whenever her purpose best suits her. I 
intend no hostility to Germany, since I 
only echo what is a manifest, unmistaka- 
ble fear, that Germany fosters her com- 
merce because she hopes to own land in 
South America under her flag. 
Germany is not ready to acknowledge 
this. We know, however, what she ac- 
complished in China through the death 
of a few martyred missionaries; we 
know what she would have liked to ac- 
complish in Morocco; we know what joy 
there would have been in Berlin if she 
had secured the right to station her sol- 
diers in Venezuela, and how she can not 
cease from troubling herself over a coal- 
ing station in the Caribbean. Germany 
wants land; she has acquired land in 
Africa, in Asia, and as her flag flies un- 
challenged in three continents to the 
east, would it not be still more glorious 
to have the sun shining always upon it? 
If her subjects go with reluctance to 
Africa, but escape with eagerness to the 


United States, a splendid compromise 
would be to have them colonize under 
the old flag in the new world. 

The animus of this fear is not mine; I 
am only a reporter of the fact that every 
step Germany takes in South America 
must be examined if we are to see 
whether this supreme motive does not 
actuate her. Those who were in close 
touch with Caracas will remember the 
enthusiasm over the Cleveland-Olney 
ultimatum in the Guiana boundary af- 
fair. This was a spontaneous expression 
of relief that Europe, which included 
Germany as well as England, was not to 
be allowed to aggrandize itself at the 
expense of America. The same spirit 
was manifested in the recent “Panther 
episode.” In this case a sailor on the 
German cruiser Panther escaped from 
his ship in a Brazilian port and hid him- 
self in a village a slight distance in the 
interior; a squad of marines followed 
him on shore, asserted their authority 
without warrant or permission from the 
Brazilian government; seized him in the 
house of a Brazilian citizen, arrested 
him against the protest of the people 
and carried him a prisoner back to the 
Panther, where he disappeared. Brazil 
protested to Germany at this flagrant 
violation of international law, and it was 
tacitly understood in Brazil that appeal 
was made to the United States for in- 
formation what to do if Germany re- 
fused to apologize or to surrender the 
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prisoner. Germany, however, discov- 
ered that her action had raised a storm 
of protest and had been considered not 
only as a breach of international law and 
courtesy, but also as a direct attempt 
on her part to test the weakness or the 
strength of public opinion in Brazil and 
South America in general. Germany 
apologized for her unwarranted con- 
duct; she stated that the captain of the 
Panther would be reprimanded, but she 
was very sorry to say that meanwhile 
the man had disappeared. Officially the 
matter ended there, but the country was 
aflame with anger. It made no differ- 
ence that Germany disclaimed any in- 
tention of violating national agree- 
ments; asseveration to that effect, 
though accepted as the truth by secre- 
taries of state, did not calm Brazilian 
feeling, which persisted in hostility. 
The officers of the cruiser were cold- 
shouldered and in one place nearly 
mobbed; throughout South America the 
episode aroused sympathy for Brazil 
and adverse criticism for Germany, and 
it is the gencral conviction that Germany 
played a trick, resorted to a ruse to see 
how far she could go toward setting her 
foot on American soil. 

It is plain why Venezuela and Brazil 
feel aggrieved. The western slope of the 
Andes has, relatively speaking, not 
much land that could be alienated. Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay have been pre- 
empted by English capital, so that Ger- 
many is not wishing to burn her fingers 
in that direction, but in Venezuela and 
Brazil there is land, some of the finest 
land in all the world, land that will sup- 
port millions of human beings. In Ven- 
ezuela Germans have invested practi- 
cally as much as England. There is a 
German colony already there, a German 
railway, yet the Caribbean coast is close 
to the Panama Canal, through which 
will pass the traffic to the Pacific. Ven- 
ezuela would be good territory, but, 
after all, she is not very accessible, and 
she lies too near the United States. Bra- 


zil, however, has more land—millions of 
acres ready for the emigrant; Brazil 
alone is not yet a formidable adversary, 
and Brazil has already four hundred 
thousand Germans, Teuto-Brazilians, 
who might not resent the “Schwarz- 
Weiss-Roth” above their heads. 

I have reasonably good data for the 
statement that there are at least four hun- 
dred thousand Germans of pure blood 
resident in the states of Parana, Santa 
Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul, of 
South Brazil. The last two states have 
been dubbed Little Germany. Baron 
Speck von Sternberg, the imperial royal 
German ambassador to Washington, es- 
timates (North American Review, May, 
1906) only two hundred thousand. 
Technically he may be correct; the Ger- 
man emigration office may be able to 
prove that only so many have left Ger- 
many to settle in Brazil; but then the 
German Foreign office would seem to 
overlook the fact that the German is 
prolific. This being true, it is natural to 
assume that two hundred thousand emi- 
grants have become four hundred thou- 
sand settlers by this time. Be that as it 
may, I would take the word of those 
who have for years been on the spot in 
South Brazil rather than the statistics of 
the German bureau. To me it seems un- 
fortunate that the ambassador is per- 
mitted by his government to step so out- 
side of the usual function of his office. 
Baron von Sternberg shows plainly 
enough that he has not been to Little 
Germany, that he personally knows 
nothing about that country, and that his 
utterance is inspired from Berlin. 

I am obliged to make a personal mat- 
ter of this, because in the North A mer- 
ican Review he uses language which 
discredits any traveler like myself and 
violates tradition over all of South 
America. He says “intelligent and well- 
informed persons are aware of the 
absurdity of these calumnies,” refer- 
ring to the belief held by some people in 
the United States and by many in South 
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America that Germany meditates terri- 
torial possession. This belief is general 
enough to be a topic of conversation at 
many dinner tables from Caracas to 
Buenos Aires. Any intelligent Yankee 
or Englishman or South American will 
tell of Argentina’s vivid fears that Eng- 
land years ago was going to absorb her, 
and that it was part of the plan that 
England should shut her eyes while 
Germany absorbed South Brazil. No 
one there believes the repeated German 
assertion that such fear has no founda- 
tion. Many disinterested or even inter- 
ested students will acknowledge that the 
German flag would long ago have 
floated over Rio Grande had not the 
United States (and England) stood in 
the way. German savants, professors, 
doctrinaires or officers of state may write 
volumes to annihilate the Monroe Doc- 
trine, yet it is an accepted force in South 
America to-day; they may explain Ger- 
many’s policy up to the point of peace- 
able control, but only because of the 
Monroe Doctrine do they hesitate to ad- 
vise Germany to seize Rio Grande. Re- 
move the United States from the map 
of world powers, and the belief through- 
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out South America is that Germany 
would within six months attempt to fly 
her flag over territory snatched from 
Brazil. 

This is the German peril, nothing 
more or less. Baron von Sternberg goes 
on to prove that there no longer exists 
a German invasion of South America, 
and that the settlers (colonists) ‘have 
attained a high degree of prosperity, 
founding scores of thriving colonies— 
their achievements recognized as stand- 
ards of perfection.”” In this he asserts 
too much, exposing either his own igno- 
rance or the machinery of the Foreign 
office. The Teuto-Brazilians in Rio 
Grande and Santa Catarina are, on the 
contrary, stupid, indolent and unpro- 
gressive, a burden on Brazil; and one of 
her problems is what to do with them— 
how to raise them out of their sloth. 
Brazil has difficulty as it is to educate 
those of her own blood, but this difficulty 
is complicated in South Brazil by the 
needs of these thousands of an alien race 
herding apart from the Luso-Brazilians. 
Between these Germans in South Brazil 
who have zot done “infinite service in 
elevating the standard of civilization,” 
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who are by no means in a “thriving con- 
dition,’ and the voluntary immigrants 
into the United States there is no com- 
parison except by contrast. Let any one 
acquainted with German settlements in 
Wisconsin or Pennsylvania journey 
through Rio Grande and Santa Catarina 
and he will wonder if it be possible that 
these people have the same blood in their 
bodies. It is true that colonists are no 
longer flocking to Brazil, and it is prob- 
ably true that the German government 
is discouraging migration thither, hop- 
ing to divert home-seekers into the 
colonial bog of South Africa; but this 
does not prove that the ambitions of the 
German Empire are disinterested. To 
say that it is “difficult to find an explana- 
tion for the attitude of a certain portion 
of the foreign press, which in utter dis- 
regard of incontestable statistical and 
historical facts” spreads these calumnies, 
is not only to deny rumors that have 
been current in South America for 
years, but to ignore the existence of cer- 
tain books, pamphlets and maps which 
have been in circulation there and open- 
ly quoted both during the empire and 
since the republic has been in operation. 

Germany, of course, has a right to her 
foreign policy. She can not be denied 
the right to raise her flag wherever she 
may find honest excuse for so doing, but 
she has no right to wish to take land 
from any freeholders who prefer to 
dwell under a flag that they have 
adopted of their own free will. In this 
regard those who discuss the German 
peril lose track altogether of the funda- 
mental principle. The argument is gen- 
erally directed against the German gov- 
ernment, which, from the South Amer- 
ican point of view, would secm to have 
as firm a determination as ever to possess 
a western territory, but the student will 
do better to give greater consideration 
to the spirit developed this side the At- 
lantic. Those who have previously 
treated this topic have inexplicably neg- 
lected the one vital factor in the situa- 


tion: the fact that the German settler in 
South America has become American, 
and will never again return to a form of 
government which makes him a subject 
and not a citizen. 

The original ideal of Latin America 
was to found republics based upon hu- 
man liberty, where every man was an 
equal with equal opportunity before the 
law, and where the government repre- 
sented the people. Some of these repub- 
lics were so weak and uneducated that 
they forgot the constitution and were 
ruled by a military dictator. One of them, 
Brazil, though now a true federated re- 
public, has thrown off the form of a 
constitutional monarchy. All of them 
stand for democracy and local self-gov- 
ernment and repudiate the principle of 
which Germany is the exemplar—a mili- 
tary bureaucracy and the divine right of 
kings. Those who assert or deny the 
German peril fail to recognize the real 
condition of the German colonists in 
South Brazil. It is baldly true that 
there exists a German imperial propa- 
ganda which tries to maintain un- 
dimmed the devotion to the Vaterland; 
but it is no less true that in the western 
world there is no force upon which .Ger- 
many can rely. However stupid, indo- 
lent and unprogressive the Teuto-Bra- 
zilians may be, however thorough may 
have been Germany’s efforts to foster in 
South Brazil a racial loyalty which 
would ultimately pray for annexation at 
the hands of the Fatherland, this effort 
has failed because Brazil is thoroughly 
American, with all that the name sug- 
gests, and only an unexpected reaction 
can alienate the colonists from their 
allegiance to their adopted country. I 
have heard a German Brazilian, bred at 
a German university, declare that he 
wanted none of the old world policies in 
his country. I know of an occasion 
when the toast “America for the Amer- 
icans” roused the Germans into wild en- 
thusiasm. I know of another when the 
Germans showed their disapproval be- 
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cause the Kaiser was toasted before the 
President. On the other hand, an at- 
tempt on the part of some scheming pol- 
iticians to squeeze money out of the 
German colonists by illegal means was 
at once met by the assertion that if the 
republic did not give the settlers their 
rights, as sanctified by the Brazilian 
monarchy, they would appeal to Ger- 
many to protect them under the flag. 

A Yankee traveler in South America 
is soon told that Germany is continuous- 
ly making attempts to arouse sympathy 
for herself and antipathy to the United 
States; nobody knows whether these at- 
tempts are official or are instigated by 
commercial animosity, but the feeling 
aroused can not be ignored, and prophe- 
cies are common that some day there 
will be a clash between imperialism and 
democracy, between Germany and the 
United States. It is improbable that 
England will ever again wish to seize 
Argentina and Uruguay, unless it be 
temporarily, to collect debts; it is almost 
impossible that she would without pro- 
test permit Germany to assault Brazil, 
and it is without question that in case 
of a clash between the United States and 
Germany, England would be our friend. 
Everywhere I went there was a cordial- 
ity manifested by Englishmen toward 
Americans, and a silent expression of 
understanding that England was willing 
to go with us as far now as she did in 
1823 to preserve the new world inviolate 
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from the old. Englishmen are still firm 
believers in a constitutional monarchy, 
but they have learned that it is not ap- 
plicable to American soil, and that in 
any event the divine right of kings is a 
creed unfit for a western people. 

All this seems gossip, mere feeling, 
but the feeling of the mass sometimes 
makes history. Excitable persons may 
be found who declare that the time is 
coming when the tension between the 
United States and Germany, over either 
Venezuela or Brazil, will end in war; 
calmer men are willing to believe that 
the rapid interchange of ideas in com- 
merce and education will lead to a saner 
solution of the problem; but no one 
trusts the pronouncements of the Ger- 
man Imperial Foreign Office. Public 
opinion is always in advance of diplo- 
macy; the attitude of the peoples of 
America will guide our action, irrespec- 
tive of what ambassadors may say, but 
we as a nation must think of some things 
in addition to trade in South American 
waters. Germans give excellent wares 
at a moderate price, but they always 
carry with them good samples of im- 
perialistic woof. We may do as well as 
they in spreading before South Amer- 
ican consumers the product of our looms, 
but we should be very careful that we 
always have prepared a strong demo- 
cratic warp, even if suspended from 
gunboats, to sustain the impact of the 
old world shuttle. 
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SING the word in its old and kind- 
ly sense Bonsall was a dapper man, 
being brisk and brave and neat and 
small; he did not, however, “run this 
way and that, superserviceably,” but 
kept quietly at his own affairs until 
called into those of his clients, which he 
facilitated with a real ability and a com- 
plete absence of show. It was, indeed, 
this lack of ostentation and of politic 
advertising that had helped to keep him 
a nonentity when he should have been 
the eminent counselor—this and the in- 
nate and peculiar diffidence of the man. 
Directness and world-knowledge and 
the broadest of comprehension were in 
his eyes, and the twinkle of a rare hu- 
mor, while to their natural brightness of 
expression there had been added, of late 
years, the unnatural keenness of partial 
deafness; he was, besides, singularly 
eager, responsive to so unusual a degree 
that he had, with friends, the manner of 
coming to meet you with outstretched 
soul; but if your response lagged by the 
merest fraction of a second, or grudged 
itself ever so slightly, he skurried to the 
forest of his reserve, as a hare to cover, 
and though you used all manner of de- 
coys or waited the day out for him to 
again show himself, the hour when he 
might have been yours was passed. 

He had the physical fearlessness of 
the little man with the spiritual courage 
of the large soul, but the ineradicable 
diffidence in him made him close at the 
indifferent touch like a sensitive mimosa 
leaf. 

Behind his  well-buttoned, well- 
brushed exterior you could, if your eyes 
were accustomed to varying and some- 
times trying lights, discern a certain 
wishfulness that looked out at odd vari- 
ance with his appcarance. He was 


straight and short and martial, with a 
trim Van Dyke beginning to turn gray, 
lips that closed firmly but that yet sug- 
gested smiles and tenderness, and a 
manner always pleasant if sometimes 
weighty. 

Perhaps if the chance had been and 
he could have breathed deeper of life he 
might have been a bigger man; but when 
he was only seventeen his father died, 
leaving him a burden of debts and an 
austere stepmother, and with character- 
istic cheerfulness he had accepted both. 

The tiresome, dogmatic old woman 
might have been his own mother, so un- 
grudgingly did he give of himself for 
her. But when he was almost forty his 
release came at last, and, after a year or 
two of bewildered freedom, he married. 

Mrs. Bonsall suggested a complacent 
Pomona. It was rather a surprise to you 
that she did not sit on sheaves of ripened 
corn, the fruits of the harvest about her. 
If she had worn draperies instead of 
skirts and had carried cornucopias it 
would not have seemed unfitting. The 
exquisite costumes she wore spoke elo- 
quently enough of abundance, however 
—the horns of plenty would have been 
entirely superfluous. 

She was a comfortable and therefore 
almost a contented woman—this, too, 
without the help of creed or philosophy 
or ism; if any of them had been prof- 
fered her she would have motioned them 
away with smiling negation as things 
she had no more need of or taste for 
than the truffled love-birds or the water- 
lily roots of an Oriental banquet. She 
would have told you that she took life 
simply as it came to her, when in reality 
she took is as Bonsall allowed it to come 
to her. 

Bonsall was the strainer through 
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which the beverage of life poured itself 
into the cup, which was Mrs. Bonsall. 
That anything should ever happen the 
strainer and the pleasing clarity of the 
cup be thus destroyed had not occurred 
to any one concerned. 

Years of previous arduous and unre- 
lieved service, together with the con- 
tinued careless usage, however, wore it 
away little by little until the inevitable 
break came. 

Derring, who had known Bonsall all 
his life, dragged him into his office one 
day and told him unmincedly what Bon- 
sall ought to have known for himself, 
or, failing to know, what Mrs. Bonsall 
certainly should have seen, and Bonsall, 
grayer than ever about the eyes, went 
home, walking giddily, to sit in un- 
broken silence through the dinner his 
wife was giving. 

When it was over at last and they 
were alone, she taking roses from the 
great bowl in the middle of the library 
table and arranging them in smaller 
ones for other parts of the house, he 
said, a crackle in the voice increasing 
deafness was wringing of expression: 

“Derring says I’m a sick man, Mary.” 

Mrs. Bonsall lifted a heavy-headed 
rose and held it out by point of stem and 
supported petals, feasting her eyes on it. 

“IT should think you’d be the one to 
know about that,” she said absently. 

“It’s my throat.” 

She lifted the rose against the mellow 
background of tapestry, nodding. She 
was a young woman—not more than 
twenty-six—and it had been suggested 
at the time of their marriage that Bon- 
sall was a convenient avenue of escape 
to her from the disaster threatening her 
father’s finances, but she had, neverthe- 
less, made him what appeared to the 
world an ideal wife. 

“You have a cough, I know, though I 
didn’t want to alarm you by mentioning 
it. But Dr. Derring has no right to 
frighten you so. I daresay there is only 
some trifling thing wrong that a half- 
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dozen treatments will set right. Don’t 
think of it—Did you ever see such a 
rose? Isn’t it perfect?” 

Bonsall, sagging beside the hearth 
until he seemed about to fold together, 
went on with a dry tongue and beseech- 
ing eyes: 

“No, Derring is right. I feel it. He 
says I’ve got to clear out—to go away, 
and—stay. It’s monstrous, isn’t it?” 

“It is absurd! Does he always have to 
transplant people, I should like to know ? 
Can’t he cure them where they are? As 
if you could go away! Go to Capprell. 
He isn’t an alarmist, and I’ve more faith 
in him anyway. And don’t worry. 
There’s no need, I’m sure—Help me 
put the roses out for the night. The 
maids have gone to bed.” 

When they came back from having 
carried out the flowers he took her hands 
in his hot ones. There were contrition 
and apology and entreaty in his eyes, 
but there was decision also. 

“Tl have to go, Mary. There’s no 
other way. What Derring says is so, I’m 
sure. Somehow I seem to know it now. 
He hasn’t made a mistake. I have one 
chance left—but that isn’t here. We 
must go.” 

Mrs. Bonsall did not go, however, as 
how could she? Can you carry your 
small children and your household 
things about the country in uncertain 
quest? It was not to be thought of. 
When he had found the place he was 
searching for and was sure there were 
to be no future changes, she would, if it 
were at all a suitable place, bring the 
children to him, of course, but until then 
she would stay on with them here, giv- 
ing them her added care, since they 
were to be unhappily deprived of their 
father’s. 

And their father, ailing in body and 
sick in soul, went away alone to find 
health for himself and a living for them. 

The upheaval must have meant a 
good deal for any man, but it meant 
more for poor Bonsall, perhaps, than 
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for most, since he had sunk roots of such 
prodigious length and tenacity. To tear 
him away from the surroundings of a 
lifetime and expect him to flourish was 
like pulling a tendril from the heart of 
some close-knitted cluster and expect- 
ing it to lift itself at once without droop- 
ing. 
The Bonsalls had always lived in Co- 
lumbus, many of them in the old house 
which had descended to Bonsall. Some 
of them had Icft marks on the times that 
had not yet faded, and they were all 


worthy men and women, while Bonsall’s. 


own place in the community was a fixed 
and honorable one. 

Like a child that he had seen grow up 
he knew the town; he knew all the peo- 
ple in it who were worth knowing, and 
their comings and goings and their 
marryings and intermarryings were al- 
ways of the greatest interest to him. As 
some men delight in the woods, walking 
leisurely among the familiar trees, ob- 
serving the growth of this poplar, or that 
oak, or the falling of some big beech 
father, his circle of children about him, 
so Bonsall delighted in the quiet study 
of his neighbor’s family trees, watching 
with pleasure the way this Pennington 
branch shot up, or how a Keith sprout 
had grown, or where the Dennys had 
been grafted on to the stalwart Edging- 
tons, conscious all the while that his own 
tree was straight and trim as a fir. 

His pride was never obtrusive, how- 
ever; indeed, you rarely thought of it at 
all, any more than you thought of the 
sterling qualities behind his modest ex- 
terior; for his life was like an unpreten- 
tious house, showing no signs at its 
windows of what is within, yet, enter- 
ing, it takes but a glance about to show 
you what a proud place it is, and how 
stored with treasures. 

The west, however, that big, busy, 
hustling body, has no time to linger at 
a man’s door, nor to cross his threshold; 
it only hails him from without, and hur- 
ries on. 
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In this fashion it hurried on with Bon- 
sall. 

He felt it with all his sensitive soul. 
His own world had come naturally to 
him. To have to compel this new one, 
to hold it up on the highway, as it were, 
gripping its reluctant arms and shaking 
it until it yielded you the recognition 
you demanded, was unthinkable. 

This was not, however, the great 
trial; for forty years he had lived with- 
out companionship, then for a brief six 
he had known the joys of a home and 
family, and now, because of this thing 
in his throat—this prickly, stealthy thing 
that crept up to his ears and closed their 
doors all but a narrow slit against the 
world and its sounds, and which, unless 
it could be stopped, would slink upon 
his lungs and choke the life out of them 
—the chasm of separation must yawn 
between his loved ones and himself. 

What if his children should forget 
him? He fought against the thought, 
holding it off as the supreme terror. 

Every evening in his little hotel bed- 
room he wrote long letters home, now to 
his wife, and now to his little two-year- 
old Elizabeth, and now to the boy Rich- 
ard, his chum. His one idea was for re- 
membrance. He took the calendar anni- 
versaries, adding to them the féte days 
of his little family, with others that had 
no reason for existence save those of his 
own yearning heart, so that almost every 
late afternoon you could see him looking 
in at the Sixteenth Street shop windows, 
or turning over the offerings within 
with careful deliberation of choice, for 
in the matter of gifts to them he could 
not be too particular. 

Often on his lonely quests he met 
fathers with small sons pulling them, or 
little women hanging like resisting dolls 
to their hands, or the lift of a young 
voice would reach him, stabbing at him 
until heart and eyes both went a little 
blind. 

But even the desolation of his days 
had its sunshine; there were the weekly 
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letters from his boy, each a ray in itself; 
his wife’s regular missives, sometimes 
long and intimate and tender, some- 
times showing the unaccustomed hurried 
side of her, with now a blot that the 
baby had made, or a tiny smudge that 
was the kiss she sent her dadda, or the 
penciled outline of her little hand as it 
rested for a moment on the privileged 
’ page; there were the clever things the 
children were always saying and doing, 
reported to him with more or less faith- 
fulness by his wife, and that he laid 
down and rose up with, until they were 
sometimes so old neither they nor she 
would any longer have recognized them, 
but that he never ceased to treasure. 

Over his solitary meals he used to 
smile at them—these gay remembrances 
—as if they were the most delightful of 
companions, as indeed they were; but 
suddenly the thought came to him that 
that at which he had been smiling had 
happened long ago and that they were 
saying something amusing, no doubt, at 
the very moment, and he—he was not 
there to hear. Then the smile would 
fade and he would sit gazing pathetic- 
ally afar off, as if trying to see into their 
world, which should have been his 
world also. 

At the end of the year, without dar- 
ing to dream that it could be possible, he 
seemed to emerge suddenly from a long 
shaded walk through which he had 
merely groped his way, into radiant, un- 
expected sunshine; for his wife wrote 
that she thought they might now try the 
experiment of bringing the children into 
the high elevation, it being the best time 
of the year to make the change. 

For days he busied himself getting 
ready for them, more eager in his prep- 
arations than any mere bridegroom 
could have been for his bride, for be- 
sides her smile and handclasp and gleam 
of tender eye there would be the ac- 
claiming voices of the children, and 
their precious little projectile bodies 
pitching at him a dozen times a day, and 
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their commands and enthusiasms and 
entreaties. 

His soul was like a man who has lost 
his speech and found it suddenly. He 
climbed to the highest shelf in his mem- 
ory storehouse and took down the 
things which had fallen into disuse; the 
stories the boy liked, the shadow pic- 
tures the baby used to crow over, a num- 
ber of bear and lion and chipmunk 
stunts, and a Chinese song about a man- 
darin—he actually caught himself hum- 
ming the absurd things in street cars 
and lobbies. He took a pretty furnished 
house with its face to the mountains—it 
was not just the place he would have 
selected if he had been unrestricted in 
choice, but it was sunny and high and 
snug, and it was to be port to him after 
gray and stormy seas. 

They came in April, and it should 
have been fine and balmy, as the whole 
winter before it had been, and as he had 
told them they might expect to find it, 
but it blustered and snowed and the 
wind blared down from the mountains 
until the house shivered and shook as at 
a January touch. 

It was a bad beginning for their 
splendid new happiness, but the furnace 
worked well, and nobody took cold, and 
they seemed to mind it less than they 
might, although his wife was constantly 
suggesting that it was sot an Ohio 
spring. 

When his anxieties on the subject of 
the weather were allayed, and the 
spring had come most joyously, he had 
time to realize that the chasm of separa- 
tion is oftentimes a very difficult one to 
bridge; the baby, a chubby little lady 
with ravishing eyes and his own re- 
serve, neither knew nor wished to know 
him; the boy talked of the friends he 
had left and seemed to remember no far- 
ther back than the good times they had 
had together; while his wife, he saw al- 
most from the first, had insensibly 
slipped quite away from him; in only 
the single instance of the children were 
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their interests one—even their friends 
were no longer in common, she having 
gone back, naturally, perhaps, to her 
own, who were younger and less sedate 
than his; so that, instead of bringing him 
the intimate word of them that he de- 
sired, she really knew almost as little of 
them as he, while for those things which 
had gone toward making his daily 
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increasing disappointment as well as to 
soften his own. 

To have them here with him, the 
thing in his throat at bay, had seemed 
to him the attainment of his Ultimate 
Isles. He had dreamed of it, worked for 
it, lived for it. But now he saw that they 
were still far away, those islands of his 
heart’s great longing, over other seas of 
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round she could not be expected to show 
any great interest; boarding-houses and 
hotel lobbies and men’s clubs and a high, 
dingy little law office are not subjects 
of engrossing interest to women. 

She was very sweet and gracious in 
the first days following their arrival, 
however, but Bonsall understood per- 
fectly that she was trying to hide her 


loneliness and estrangement and wait- 
ing. 

But he never for a moment despaired 
of reaching them; when his practice was 
firmly established, when there was no 
longer need to talk of economy and de- 
nial, when he had made friends for 
them, when the children were older and 
could the more easily form new ties, 
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when life was kindlier and things were 
scttled, then they would enter into their 
serene and unchanging happiness. 

So when his wife began to talk of the 
handicap they were to him just at a time 
when he needed to be free of financial 
embarrassments, and the exacting de- 
mands of domesticity, suggesting that 
she take the children and go back to her 
father’s until he should be quite firmly 
on his feet again, urging the advantage 
of the plan to him, and to the children 
in becoming residents of their grand- 
father’s household—the threatened dis- 
aster not having overtaken it—and 
speaking with affecting solicitude of her 
parents in their old age and loneliness, 
he let her have her way, as he had 
known from the beginning he would do 
—to compel happiness is more unthink- 
able than to force recognition. 

After they had gone, however, he 
fought his fight less courageously, be- 
cause of that which now gripped_his 
heart. In his disappointment and weari- 
ness the struggle seemed an unfair one 
at best, the odds all against him—what 
country sent out its men so unequally 
equipped: one with a rifle, another with 
an arrowhead ? 

But he girded himself with what 
strength there was in him, holding to 
Hope’s raveled garment with tenacious 
fingers. 

No one, to do Mrs. Bonsall justice, 
would have been more surprised than 
she to understand the complete deso- 
lateness of his life. The simple rule in 
her father’s house had been to eat what 
was served you, if it suited you; if it 
didn’t, to send it back—if Mr. Bonsall 
was not satisfied with the condition of 
affairs, she argued as the years went by, 
he would say so. He said nothing what- 
ever, however, and as her mother was 
always declaring that she could not do 
without her, and her father urging her 
to stay away and “give Bonsall a 
chance,” she stayed, the lofty south-fac- 
ing rooms of her girlhood at her dis- 
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posal, a clever deft-fingered maid for 
her own service and one for the chil- 
dren, a pair of docked grays to draw her 
about, and no bills nor petty household 
details to bother about. 

It was a quiet, comfortable existence 
without event or much interest, and at 
any expression of wonderment or sym- 
pathy, she would throw out her pretty 
white hands, and, sighing softly, declare 
that it was very, very hard to be sep- 
arated from one’s husband, but what 
could you do? You couldn’t overlook 
your children’s good nor neglect your 
duty to your parents. 

When Bonsall had been gone five 
years she came home one morning from 
a shopping expedition on which she had 
set out with her mother, but from which 
she returned alone because of a head- 
ache. She left the carriage for her 
mother, and, coming home by the tram, 
entered the house by the nearest way. 
which was a side entrance, going into 
the sun parlor to wait for the postman 
whom she had seen in the block. 

It was a June morning, and the room 
was half darkened to keep out the light 
that sprinkled across the porch through 
the Hawaiian blinds at the big windows. 

Sinking into a straight chair by the 
table she put her head down in her 
hands, pressing the aching temples. Un- 
used to even this slight physical distress, 
it made her irritable, and her annoyance 
increased as she became aware of voices 
on the porch. Opening her eyes and ac- 
customing them to the light, she saw 
through the slits of the blinds the backs 
of two women who sat there near the 
window, waiting, no doubt, for her 
mother or herself. 

She was really too miserable to see 
them, she told herself, recognizing in the 
profile of one an elderly friend of her 
husband’s for whom she had never 
greatly cared. The other woman was 
speaking, and her voice was strange to 
her—a crisp, brisk voice with crinkles of 
humor in it. It rather soothed her than 
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‘otherwise, and she continued to sit there, 
half-conscious only of what they were 
saying. She could see that the stranger 
was a small, robin-plump woman, perch- 
ing bird-wise on the edge of her chair 
and fluttering a good deal as she talked. 
Once when she turned she caught a 
glimpse, between masses of graying 
hair, of a little face that made her think 
of a shaft of pointed light between shad- 
ows. Then she shut her eyes again, for 
the mottle of green and gold out there 
made her eyeballs throb. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t home,” the little 
woman was saying. ‘We have only 
pitched our tents there until Harry has 
orders to move on again. But they may 
not come for years, you know. Imagine 


our surprise to find him there! We've 
been wanderers so long we hadn’t 
heard.” 

“Oh, yes; he must have been there 
quite four years now.” 

“Five. A lifetime of homelessness 
crowded into them! Can you under- 
stand it? Do you know how to explain 
it?” 

“T think so,” her companion, Bonsall’s 
friend, answered quietly, with a glance 
about. “You know the kind of friend- 
ship he inspires—the quiet, certain, 
placid friendship, without enthusiasm or 
particular fervor. Well, I think it must 
be so with the love he awakens; there 
would scarcely be any passion in it, nor 
compelling strength and force or ardor; 
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it would be only serene and fixed and 
quiet, as he himself is all these things, 
and so—” 

“But he is so much more! He is fine 
and brave and splendid.” 

“But he is also little and trim, and it 
isn’t the little trim men who awaken the 
big emotions, you know, until we have 
known them long enough or well enough 
to discover in them a bigness that is not 
of the body. Do you see? I’m sure I 
don’t know why it should be so, but I 
think it always is. And she doesn’t know 
him. She has lived all this time on the 
outside of him. She hasn’t taken the 
trouble to go in. She always does the 
thing which requires the least effort. I 
never see her that I don’t think of a 
placid tourist I once saw sitting half 
dozing on the steps of a splendid muse- 
um, all those wonderful things just in- 
side, and she content to sit there blink- 
ing up at the commonplace exterior. 

The gray suede hands of the younger 
woman sprang apart in a gesture of vast 
impatience and scorn. 

“Don’t misunderstand,” the kind but 
shrewd old voice went on; “she isn’t 
dull; she is only drowsy. Life hasn’t 
wakened her emotionally yet. Some day, 
perhaps—” 

“But the crisis has already come!” 

“Ah, but it was the wrong kind. If it 
had been one of collapse, of utter pros- 
tration, of tragedy and suffering, she 
would have been aroused. But—but 
merely a cough and increasing deaf- 
ness—” 

“Oh, it was cruel!” 

“She didn’t mean it to be. There is 
no deliberate cruelty in her, I am sure.” 

“But it isn’t the deliberate cruelty that 
cuts you to the soul. Deliberate cruelty 
never goes deeper than the skin. It’s the 
other kind—” 

“Yes, I know. But she really felt, and 
continues to feel, no doubt, that by stay- 
ing on here she relieves him of the bur- 
den of a household and leaves him 
free—” 
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“Free,” the other woman cut in hotly. 
“A sick, homeless man, free!’ 

“My dear, what can a woman who has 
never been either sick or homeless know 
about it? What can any woman know of 
a man’s homelessness? She makes a 
home for herself out of a trunk and a 
frill and a half-dozen pictures, while he, 
given a Bradley house and all that goes 
with it, can’t do it, not for the desolate 
soul of him.” 

Across the foot of the sloping grounds 
Bonsall’s little daughter blew like a big 
fluffy flower, her brother in gay pursuit. 
Inside the sun parlor Bonsall’s wife 
leaned across the table toward the voices 
without, the pain of a mere headache 
forgotten in the blow her complacent 
sense of duty and devotion had been 
dealt. 

“One of my chief pleasures, when I 
go back, will be in doing things for 
him,” the robin-woman chirped loyally. 
“I’m going to ease the way for him if I 
can, though, as Harry says, it’s little 
enough an outsider can do.” 

“To have anything done will be un- 
usual. He had always done for others, 
first for that awful old woman, his step- 
mother, and then for them.” 

“IT know. It makes my heart ache to 
think of it. Well, at least I may have 
him at my table, and set him a chair be- 
side my hearth, and contrive to make 
our friends his friends. Why, it’s only a 
helping hand he needs, and he shall 
have it if we can give it to him. And— 
and almost more than everything else we 
can do for him, we can talk to him. The 
pathos of those groping ears would 
wring your heart-strings—the poor, 
eager ears that catch so little, and that 
hunger for so much, for all, a//—the 
ears that so few people have time for 
and that some people habitually avoid.” 
The crinkles were gone from the voice 
now—it flung out stiff and stinging. 
“Oh, if he didn’t need her, heart and 
soul and stomach—you don’t know what 
those western boarding-houses are !—the 
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call of those half-shut ears ought to 
reach her.” 

“Hush! There is the carriage.” 

Mary Bonsall arose in the darkened 
room, groping for the door, the lowered 
voice flowing after her. 

“But to rob him of the youth of his 
children—a thing she can never restore, 
a loss she can never compensate him for 
—that is—” 

The quick, soft closing of the door 
shut out the rest. 

Drawing her blinds tight Mrs. Bon- 
sall lay on her couch looking up at the 
empire wreaths in the ceiling till they 
became giddy little whirligigs of blue 
and gold, then she rang her bell impa- 
tiently and took a headache tablet. 

“It’s unfair! It is most unjust!’ she 
cried vehemently when the maid had 
gone. “It’s easy enough to talk moving- 
ly of what you don’t know anything 
about. If George were unhappy and dis- 
satisfied he would say so. All he has to 
do to have affairs changed is merely to 
suggest that he wants them changed.” 

She loosened her collar and turned 
her head fretfully upon the pillow. It 
was not, however, the pain of the tem- 
ples and the aching eyeballs that flushed 
her cheek, but the assailing thought that 
he had never said the word that brought 
him happiness, nor complained at the 
things he had not desired. 

A passion of protest at his passivity 
swept her. What could you expect of 
life—that it should come salaaming at 
your door like a canvasser with bulging 
packs ? 

She lifted herself on her elbow to ad- 
just the blind and her glance fell upon 
‘the children at play, and a sudden real- 
ization of how she had cheated her hus- 
band swept her. They were not babies 
now; they were children—her heart had 
grudged each day that passed the baby- 
hood it had taken away with it, yet he 
had had to content himself with the 
thought of sharing their future, their 
maturity, their independence. A pang 
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of jealous pain filled her at the thought 
of what it would have meant to her to 
have been thus deprived of them in their 
baby helplessness; yet, she had always 
known and admitted, maternity was not 
the dominant note in her. ; 

‘Was there any dominant note? she 
asked herself suddenly, the breeze float- 
ing the gauzy white curtain above her 
eyes like a cloud through which the em- 
pire wreaths seemed dancing moons. 
Did she give forth any theme whatever? 
Was there even a faintly defined melody 
about her life, or was it not rather like 
an organ itself, the lid lifted, the sun- 
shine over it, but no one there to play 
upon it, bringing out what music there 
might be in it? 

It was not, she admitted, that the mel- 
ody had been silenced by disappointment 
or sorrow or pain, for she had known 
none of these things. If, lately, the days 
had been rather long and dull it was, she 
had told herself uncomplainingly, be- 
cause of the very quiet life she had led, 
her husband away and her children de- 
manding her time and care; but as for 
disappointment—no, she had not felt it. 
Life had given her what she wanted, or 
what she thought she wanted, but she 
asked herself, as she lay there, had she 
wanted too little, lifting a child’s toy cup 
to be filled by it? 

She sat up, pushing back her heavy, 
moist hair. Had she really drowsed not 
merely on the steps of the museum, as 
they had suggested, but on the steps of 
the temple of life itself? And if, through 
all these years, she had dreamed there, 
would she ever waken? Or was she wak- 
ing now, as a child that sleeps undis- 
turbedly through the din of heavy rum- 
bling things that go by, to waken at the 
light sound of a passing voice? 

These women who seemed to know her 
husband better than she, had they gone 
in where she had not? They called him 
fine and brave and splendid, while she 
thought him only kind and gentle and 
good—oh, very, very good, and acqui- 
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escent. Had he shown them what he 
had never shown her, swept aside cur- 
tains that still hung in veiling folds for 
her, flashed on lights of illumination for 
them where for her there had been only 
frugal darkness? 

The suggestion shamed her; his doors 
waited only to open at her touch—if they 
remained closed it was because she had 
not taken the trouble to lift the knocker 
or to press upon the yielding panel. 

The pulses pounded in her temples 
and her cheeks burned. She felt shamed, 
she who had been accustomed to think 
with such complacency of herself and all 
that she did. The situation was unbear- 
able. She could not allow herself to re- 
main in this miserably selfish light. She 
would go to him—she would. The reso- 
lution, offspring of her vanity and her 
quickened wifely affection, wavered be- 
fore it was fully formed, as she recalled 
the dreary experiment of trying to live 
in the west. She had never forgotten 
the actual profundity of her relief to es- 
cape them all, the adjustments and the 
denials and the accomplishments. And 
now all her disinclination toward effort, 
her passionate protest against the com- 
monplace, her distaste for change arose 
in revolt at the idea of going back to 
them—of recommencing after all these 
years. Oh, was there—was there xo 
other way? 

The echo of a dry insistent cough 
seemed to answer her. 

But, oddly, the echo caught at the 
tucked-in strings of her heart as the 
cough itself had never done. She had a 
flashlight sense of her lack of sympathy 
and comprehension, and, staring up- 
ward, she was no longer tantalized by 
the floating wreaths and the darts of 
pain, being narcotized, as it were, all but 
one stinging nerve, by the draught of 
humiliation she drained. 

At the moment her mother, following 
a light tap upon the door, rustled in, 
drawing off her gloves and smoothing a 
stately white pompadour. 


“Why, you are here! I’m so sorry 
you didn’t see Mrs. Maxwell. She is 
Mrs. Doan’s guest from the west. 
George wanted her to be sure to see you 
and the children while she is in town, 
but she leaves to-morrow. A charming 
little woman. I’m sure you will be glad 
she and her husband have gone there to 
live for a while, as they have wealth and 
friends and influence, and she seems so 
fond of George I don’t think she will 
feel she can do too much for him. They 
were great friends here years ago, the 
Maxwells and George—Mrs. Maxwell 
and he particularly, I believe, and I dare 
say he will be delighted to renew the 
friendship there, for he must get pretty 
lonely sometimes. Poor fellow, he is so 
quiet and so unassuming one wonders he 
makes as many friends as he does.— 
Mrs. Maxwell thought the children 
charming. Is your head bad?—I must 
get my gown changed before luncheon.” 

Left alone, Mary Bonsall sat up and 
smoothed the frills of her gown with 
trembling fingers. Her lips trembled, 
too, and her cheeks were flushed. What 
right had this woman to meddle in her 
affairs—hers and George’s? What right 
had she to undertake the happiness of 
another woman’s husband? she demand- 
ed hotly. And with brutality of hon- 
esty her heart answered without hesi- 
tancy: the right of any Samaritan. 

But was she going to leave him there 
beside the highway, an object of com- 
passion to all who came by? she asked 
herself in a seizure of shame and contri- 
tion. Was she going to stay on here sip- 
ping tea and driving in the park and 
playing at life while this woman made 
a place for him at her fire and board, 
and slipped an inspiring hand beneath 
his elbow? 

She seemed to front her own shamed 
and quivering self with the question. 

Then suddenly the shame in her gave 
way before somethtng that rose and 
dashed and swept as a wave to its crest; 
something strange and bewildering, and 
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that she realized with astonishment to 
be jealousy, the swift and passionate 
desire to retain undivided all that be- 
longed to her, to serve if service there 
was to be, to minister if ministry were 
needed, to share where she had only 
taken, to give where she had hoarded— 
this was her right, her portion, and no 
one should take it from her! 

Women, she knew, become so many 
things to men: clarion calls and flags of 
truce and wayside inns and shaded for- 
est walks that lead away from the stress 
and fury of the highroad; but why 
should this woman become any of these 
things to him? Why, least of all, be 
hearth? A tear splashed on her hand— 
it was as if her soul had shed it—only 
a man’s wife should be hearth to him. 

She crossed swiftly to her desk and 
began to write. Impulse was foreign to 
her, as unaccustomed and as bewildering 
as the emotions which swept her, but she 
yielded to it as she yielded to them, feel- 
ing herself small and helpless before 
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them, nor wishing, in the glad tingling 
of her pulses, to resist them. 

She wrote rapidly, as she must have 
talked had her husband been there, 
without deliberation or thought or anal- 
ysis. She did not stop to reread what 
she had written—as who ever stops to 
reread what the heart writes? The halt- 
ing of its sentences is inconsequent. It 
is only the language of the other parts 
of us that must go trippingly, on trained 
feet. Then she sealed it, sealing in her- 
self, and her admissions and her con- 
trition and all the longing that was in 
her. 

And as she sealed it she laid her lips 
upon it with a rush of tenderness and 
passion and yielding that his lips had 
never evoked. 

“Are you better?” her mother asked 
from the doorway. 

And Mary Bonsall answered with a 
little laugh of sheer joyousness: “Yes. 
I—I have been asleep, but I am awake 
now. I am wide awake.” 


OPTIMISM 


By N. L. 


I have no faith; but this one fact I find,— 
That love is growing better day by day; 

What we call sin, is what it leaves behind, 
What we call good, attracts it on its way. 


I have no hope; with God’s love in my heart, 
What is a selfish loss to care about? 

If in the world I’ve played my little part, 
Let Him, who lit the candle, put it out. 


I have no fear; and so ’tis day by day, 

In sunshine, or in storm—in weal, or woe— 
As best I can, I go along Life’s way 

To that Vast Future, where all men must go. 


T have no creed but Love! Is there a hell, 

Where some poor tortured thing cries out in pain? 
Then let me take his hand and wish him well, 

And wait until he finds his heaven again. 


jit 


IT SEEMED THAT NEITHER WISHED TO BREAK THE SILENCE THAT FOLLOWED 


THE CROSBY CASE AND THE 
CROSBY WOMAN 


By L. C. HOPKINS 


ve HO is she, Bob?” asked Mc- 
Guire. 

“Never saw her before; wouldn’t tell 
what she wanted; insisted on seeing you; 
looks like a little damage-suit, or a mis- 
demeanor,” replied the clerk. 

The Major looked at the card again. 
“Crosby,” he said to himself; and then, 
greatly to Bob’s surprise, he added, “I'll 
see her.” 

As the woman took the proffered chair 
and turned its back to the light, Mc- 
Guire’s eyes ran over her from head to 
foot. 


He took in every detail of her - 


dress, figure, face. He noted the skil- 
fully mended rent near the bottom of 
her decent skirt ; he saw the twitch at the 
corner of the mouth. Her eyes were 
dry. She had not slept the night before. 
McGuire saw that, too. 

Bob was wrong. She did not look like 
a little damage-suit or a misdemeanor. 
McGuire saw why Bob had thought so. 
There was a resemblance beyond which 
the eye of the clerk could not go, but 
the Major’s did—far beyond. 

“T am Mrs. Crosby,” said the woman. 

The Major bowed. 
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“I suppose you’ve heard of it—my 
husband— ?” 

McGuire pleaded excusable ignorance. 
He had been very busy—hadn’t read the 
morning paper carefully—had lost track 
of things for a day or two. 

She produced a newspaper slip. Steve 
Rawlins shot through the lungs; now at 
the hospital; not likely to recover. No 
witnesses to the crime, but Jonathan 
Crosby in jail, held “on suspicion.” 

The Major cleared his throat. ‘Have 
you any recent news of Rawlins’ condi- 
tion?” 

The woman bit her lip. “I knew that 
was the most important point. He’s des- 
perately wounded.” 

“Give me all the facts you have,” said 
McGuire. 

“A great many years ago my father 
failed in business. He always said that 
Rawlins was the cause of it. We lost 
everything. Then we moved away. Peo- 
ple called it a dishonorable failure. 
Rawlins was responsible for that, too. 
Mr. Crosby knew about it and he was al- 
ways very bitter against Rawlins. After 
we were married, he often said he hoped 
he’d some day have a chance to ‘get 
even’ with him; but I know he never in- 
tended to kill him. He would not have 
killed him! There is some dreadful mis- 
take! 
afterward are simply a terrible coin- 
cidence!” 

“The quarrel?” 

“Yes,” said the woman, with an effort. 
“They met yesterday afternoon, and 
there was a very serious quarrel. After- 
ward, Mr. Crosby came home.” 

“Then he went out again?” 

She hesitated. ‘He did not come in 
tthe second time until nearly midnight. 
-About two o’clock they arrested him.” 

“And searched the house?” the Major 
asked quickly. , 

“They found a pistol in the bureau 
drawer, where it is always kept.” 

McGuire leaned forward. “It had 
been fired ?” 


The quarrel and the shooting | 
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“All the chambers were loaded.” 

“Was it clean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of course,” he muttered. ‘Did they 
find anything else?” 

“They ransacked the house, but found 
nothing.” 

“You are perfectly sure,” insisted the 
Major, “‘they did not take anything away 
with them, except the pistol?” 

“Perfectly.” 

McGuire looked out of the window. 
Every instinct told him the man was 
guilty, and that the State could prove it. 

“How much time elapsed between the 
quarrel and the shooting?” he asked, at 
last. 

The woman could not answer for a 
moment, then she said, so low he could 
scarcely hear her, “About two hours.” 

‘The Major drummed on the desk with 
his fingers. The thought of it! Had 
it been two minutes, he might have 
dragged the man from the gallows to 
the penitentiary. But two hours! He 
could see the fellow on the trap! 

He hated to have to do it—for al- 
though the Major did not practice law 
for charity, he had a tender heart in his 
bosom and he was deeply sorry for this 
poor Crosby woman—but it could not be 
helped. 

“I can’t take the case, madam,” he 
said. ‘No one except a lawyer has any 
conception of the weight of responsibil- 
ity and the amount of actual time and 
labor involved in the conduct of a mat- 
ter of this kind. The responsibility alone 
cuts years off the end of a man’s life. I 
couldn’t represent your husband without 
charging you, in justice to my other 
business, a fee larger than you would be 
able to pay.” 

“T can pay you two hundred dollars,” 
she interrupted. “Our little home is 
mortgaged, but I can sell it and have 
two hundred left, and I’ll give it all to 
you.” 

McGuire smiled. He would have hesi- 
tated at two thousand. And her home 
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sold, and her husband in the peniten- 
tiary, at the very best! 

The Major steeled his heart against 
her. He had already allowed her to take 
up an unconscionable amount of his time. 
But she must go now, he told himself. 
Yet he did not make her go. 

“IT want you because you are the best 
criminal lawyer in the state,” she said. 

The Major was silent. He could not 
tell her that was precisely why she 
couldn’t get him. 

“I want you, because you are said to 
be a man who stands at nothing to save 
his clients—political influence, the preju- 
dice or influence of a judge, the perjury 
of a witness, or the purchase of a jury.” 

The Major glanced up quickly. But 
he found nothing in her face but the sim- 
plest earnestness. She was stating only 
the reasons for her need of him in this 
the desperate crisis of her life. 

“My husband has always loved me— 
he has always been good to me.” 

Her eyes met his steadily as she ceased 
speaking. There had been no trace of 
tears during the interview. Hers were 
great eyes—gray eyes—and as he looked 
into them, there suddenly came over the 
Major’s heart a strange tightness. The 
thought of Crosby in the condemned cell 
at the Tower faded from his mind, as 
did also that of Rawlins on his death- 
bed at the hospital. 

The stone seemed to roll away from 
the door of some sepulcher of memory. 
There stood forth that which had long 
been put away and buried, he had 
thought, forever. 

He saw rise before him an old-fash- 
ioned flower-garden, cut into little beds 
bordered with rows on rows of box. 
Those box hedges! When had he 
thought of them before! 

On the inside of the one which marked 
the confines of the garden stood a little 
maid. On the outside was a lad of six- 
teen. The time was sunrise, and the 
grass, the flowers, and the box-hedges 
sparkled with a myriad of dewdrops. 
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The Major saw them sparkling, as he 
drummed with his fingers on his desk 
and looked into the woman’s eyes. 

He saw the boy lean over the hedge of 
box and kiss the little maid. Then he 
saw him walk on down the dusty road, 
stopping at the turn, just before he 
passed out of sight, to wave his hand. 

“For God’s sake, Dave!’ said the 
Crosby woman. 

“T thought you were dead, Gabrielle,”’ 
said McGuire, simply. “They told me 
so. When your father—” 

“When my father was accused of em- 
bezzlement,” she said bravely, “we 
moved away—as far as we could get.” 

“Yes,” replied McGuire, ‘‘and there, 
where you had moved—as far away as 
you could get—I was told that you had 
died.” 

“Who told you?” . 

McGuire hesitated. ‘‘Brownlee,” he 
answered finally. “An old friend of 
mine.” 

“Brownlee?” repeated the woman. “I 
have never known any one named 
Brownlee.” 

It seemed that neither wished to break 
the silence that followed. But there was 
work which had to be done, and done at 
once. 

“You have a servant?” he asked, at 
last. 

“One, a woman, Cynthia Jones.” 

“The detectives have talked to her?” 

“Ves,” 

“She has been living with you long? 
She may have heard—conversations ?— 
allusions to Rawlins?” 

“Ves,” 

The Major thought a moment. 
“Where do her people live? Where is 
she from?” 

“Greenville.” 

“Well, if for any reason she should 
wish to leave you, don’t object. Let her 
go. Another thing,” he pursued; “you 
must search your house from top to bot- 
tom—every nook and cranny in it—you 
must not overlook an inch—” 
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“Yes, I know,” she answered. 

As she rose to go, the Major’s sublim- 
inal mind whispered to him. 

“And by the way, don’t let anybody 
know—not even your husband—that I 
am interested in this case; and tell him 
to say nothing about it to any one—tell 
him not to talk at all, not even to deny 
his guilt.” 

“Not even to deny his guilt?” the 
woman repeated. “How can he keep 
from saying he is not guilty ?” 

“Nevertheless,” returned the Major, 
“the must.” 

“It would be such a comfort to him to 
know you are to defend him!” 

The Major’s brow clouded. ‘There 
are things I must do in preliminary 
work which I can do better if I am not 
known, even to him, as being of counsel 
in the case.” 

“As you say,” she answered, as she 
passed out. 


Two minutes after Mrs. Crosby left 
his office, the Major had his life-long 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Giddons, the most 
noted surgeon in the state, on his private 
telephone wire. 

“Ben,” he said, “you know who this 
is?” 

“Ves,” answered the doctor. 

“Well, I want you to go up to St. 
Mark’s hospital as quick as you can. 
Steve Rawlins is in the private ward 
with a bullet hole through one of his 
lungs. I want him saved, if it’s possible 
for medical or surgical science to do it. 
Don’t let him die, on your life! Get him 
the best room and the best nurse in the 
house and look after him yourself. I’m 
not to be known in it. Understand?” 

“Entirely, my boy,” replied the doc- 
tor. 

That afternoon Cynthia Jones received 
a telegram summoning her to Green- 
ville. She left on the night train. The 
next day she was informed that a gentle- 
man, formerly a resident of Greenville, 
now living in Kentucky, wanted to get 
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a good cook from his old town and was 
willing to pay good wages and transpor- 
tation in addition. She accepted without 
the slightest hesitation. © 

The Major knitted his brows when he 
heard that. He did not like it. It was 
unnatural that she should not have hesi- 
tated. Still, the negro is a migratory ani- 
mal, he told himself. It was simply the 
temptation of delicious unknown pas- 
tures. Nevertheless, the thing disturbed 
him, and although Cynthia was at once 
lost to her old home, buried in a far-off 
region of Kentucky, and apparently cut 
off from the rest of the world, the Ma- 
jor’s eye was on her day and night. 


Giddons operated on Rawlins, who 
lived through it. The doctor had told 
McGuire if the man survived the knife 
there was a chance for him. There never 
was a patient at St. Mark’s who had bet- 
ter care than that miserable fellow, and 
he clung to life with a tenacity most ad- 
mirable. He had a day nurse and a 
night nurse; he had the best room in the 
house and the finest cookery the place 
afforded; he had champagne; he had 
everything. At times he was half-con- 
scious, but, so far as could be learned 
through the doctor, there was little dan- 
ger yet of a “dying declaration.” Things 
moved on slowly, with little change for 
better or worse. On the Sunday follow- 
ing the shooting, the Major met Giddons 
at the club. They walked out on the 
veranda. 

“I’m just from the hospital,” re- 
marked the doctor, lighting his cigar. 
“Rawlins is weaker.” McGuire made no 
answer. “If he doesn’t rally within 
twelve hours, he’s a dead man. As a 
matter of fact, he’s little better than a 
dead man now.” 

“Ts he conscious ?” 

“No.” 

Two men approached. 

“Of course, I can’t tell,” said the doc- 
tor in the same tone, “‘but I have reliable 
information that Thomson’s strength is 
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overestimated and that Austin is going 
to run him a far closer race than any- 
body thinks.” 

The men passed. 

“If he dies, what’s the likelihood of 
his regaining consciousness sufficiently 
to make a declaration?” McGuire asked. 

“It’s highly possible, indeed, if not 
probable.” 

The Major rose to his feet. “Ben,” he 
said, “if the man’s got to die, for God’s 
sake, let him die easy! Don’t let the poor 
fellow suffer! Give him opiates and sed- 
atives enough to keep him quiet until the 
end!” 

The doctor looked at McGuire sharp- 
ly, and the latter met his look long 
enough to say, “I would not ask you to 
do for me anything I should not be will- 
ing to do for you, and I should trust 
you to have a sufficient reason for any- 
thing you might ask of me.” 

They walked to the steps. “It may be 
as well if I don’t see you for a few days,” 
the Major remarked, and as he passed 
into the house Giddons joined a knot of 
men who were talking politics. 

“What do I think of the situation?” 
the Major heard him say; ‘why I’m for 
Austin, and he’s going to be elected, all 
of you fellows, including my old friend 
McGuire, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

the next day at noon the Major 
showed Mrs. Crosby into the library ad- 
joining his private office. All the after- 
noon she sat there, and all that time Mc- 
Guire sat at work, busy about a dozen 
things, upon which he kept his mind 
with difficulty. Every ring of the tele- 
phone sent a thrill through him. About 
five o’clock, Giddon’s voice came over 
the wire. 

“How is your brother to-day?” he 
asked. 

“He’s feeling much less well,” Mc- 
Guire answered. ‘Do you want him to 
continue those capsules?” 

“Yos, I was going to see him this aft- 
ernoon, but I’ve been so busy working 
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with a man down here at the hospital 
who has just died, I won’t have time.” 

“Too bad,” said the Major; “did he 
suffer much ?” 

“Not at all. Hasn’t been in any pain 
since Saturday.” 

McGuire walked into the room where 
the Crosby woman was sitting. 

“Rawlins has died without making a 
statement,” he said. 

For the first time her self-command 
gave way. 

“Oh, thank God!’ she sobbed. 


The weeks dragged by, and during all 
that time, McGuire had not seen his cli- 


_ent. The latter had made no statement 


about his case, not even denying his 
guilt, and neither he nor the public knew 
that the Major had been employed. 

At last the summer drew to a close, 
and the term of the criminal court was 
close at hand. Then, on an afternoon, 
McGuire stopped at the jail for a first 
talk with Crosby. He had not needed 
his assistance thus far; he had not want- 
ed to be hampered by his suggestions, 
his directions, or his theories of how his 
defense should be conducted. Above all, 
the Major did not wish to know from his 
own lips, before the case was ready for 
trial, whether or not he was guilty. 

“Murderers’ Row” was at the top of 
the prison. McGuire walked up the four 
flights of stairs, and in a few minutes the 
turnkey was unlocking the great door 
that led to the corridor from which 
opened the five steel cages. 

“Just lock me in and you can wait at 
this end,” said McGuire. ‘‘When I want 
to go into his cell, I’ll call you.” 

The turnkey assented, locked the door 
behind the Major, and took his stand at 
the end of the corridor. He was bound 
by the rules not to leave the Major alone. 

McGuire had a fancy to see what his 
client was like before the man knew he 
was there, so he walked quietly down the 
corridor past the fourth cell, which he 
had been told was Crosby’s, 
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He was lying on his bunk, reading a 
newspaper. He did not see McGuire. 
The Major passed on, then turned, and 
walked back to the turnkey. The latter 
looked surprised, but let him out without 
a word. The way of the lawyer was none 
of his business. 

They walked down the four flights of 
stairs. As he passed out into the street, 
McGuire removed his hat. The air in 
the jail had been close—almost stifling. 

“You!” he said, between his teeth. 
“Vou ? 


It chanced on the Sunday night which 
preceded the Monday on which the crim- 
inal docket was to be called, that Mc- 
Guire dined with Judge Farlow. 

The Judge was in excellent spirits. 
He was standing for re-election and con- 
sidered the race as good as won. Mc- 
Guire’s political influence had _ been 
largely responsible for his success in the 
first instance, but he felt his own 
strength now—the strength of the 
friends he had won by his earnest effort 
to make a competent, faithful, honest 
judge, and he believed he was independ- 
ent of the Major. He bore McGuire no 
dislike, but he was a man of more than 
ordinary character and devoutly hoped 
he should be returned to the bench with- 
out wearing any man’s collar. 

After the cigars were lighted, the con- 
versation naturally drifted to politics. 

“How is the Seventeenth District?” 
presently asked McGuire. 

“The Seventeenth is mine, beyond a 
doubt,” returned the Judge briskly, ‘‘and 
it makes my election a certainty.” 

The Major flipped the ashes from his 
cigar. “I was born and reared in the 
Seventeenth,” he said  meditatively. 
“That’s the greatest part of all the world 
to me. My lifelong friends are there. 
I never go back to the old town that a 
thousand recollections of my ‘boyhood’s 
happy days down on the farm’ do not 
come to me.” 

“It’s a great old settlement,” acqui- 
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esced the Judge, ‘‘and they are one for 
me. I believe I can carry it in the face 
of any opposition.” There was just the 
shadow of a note of defiance in his voice. 

The Major was standing by the man- 
tel-shelf. He tilted his cigar at an angle 
and looked up at the ceiling. “Let me 
see,” he said slowly. “I believe your 
manager for that section is—Faber.” 

The Judge was a well-trained lawyer. 
Perhaps that was why he showed no evi- 
dence of surprise at that unwelcome 
statement. But he said to himself with 
an oath, ‘How did you ever learn that?” 

“Faber is one of my most trusted 
friends,” he answered freely. “He is 
one in whom I place implicit confi- 
dence.” 

The Major drew a letter from his 
pocket. ‘‘I know Faber very well myself. 
He is all right. I had a note from him 
to-night. He says he has written you by 
the same mail. I came by the office— 
perhaps yours will be delivered in the 
morning. He says that Woodbury has 
been gaining strength enormously with- 
in the last two weeks, and that he hon- 
estly believes he’ll carry the Seventeenth 
unless I get busy, and that right away. 
He writes to make a personal appeal to 
me to take the thing in hand—knowing 
the relations which have always existed 
between you and me.” 

The Judge’s lips set into a thin 
straight line as he took the note from 
McGuire’s outstretched hand and read 
for himself the unwelcome news. 

“Faber is an old client of mine,” re- 
marked McGuire. ‘I once got him a 
verdict against a railroad.” Then for 
the first time he looked the Judge in the 
eye. “You can’t win without the vote of 
the Seventeenth, and you know it,” he 
said evenly. 

The Judge made no reply. He knew 
it, well enough. 

“T want to see you elected,” pursued 
McGuire. “You and I have always been 
friends. You’ve made a superb judge. I 
helped you all I could before. I'll do it 
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again gladly. I care nothing for Wood- 
bury. It’s only a question of time with 
me. Time for organization and manipu- 
lation. I can carry the Seventeenth 
against him, but in my opinion it will 
take the hardest kind of work. I’ve got 
one or two cases on hand in which I’m 
deeply interested. If I have good luck, 
I’ll have plenty of time to run down and 
spend a week putting the Seventeenth in 
shape; but’ if I get a verdict or two 
against me and am bothered to death 
preparing motions for new trials in ad- 
dition to all my other work, I don’t see 
how I am to mix much in politics. 
Heighho!” he half-stretched himself. “I 
must be going. I need a good night’s 
rest. There’s a busy week ahead for both 
of us!” 

The Judge shook his hand cordially 
as he bade him good night. 

The Major went from Judge Farlow’s 
house to his own rooms. From an inner 
drawer in his study table he drew out a 
list of the jury which had been sum- 
moned for the criminal court. There 
were sixty names on it. They appeared 
alphabetically, and under each was writ- 
ten a short but comprehensive statement. 
It embraced the age and occupation of 
each individual; the principal criminal 


cases in which he had sat as juror with- ° 


in the last several years, and his verdict 
in each case. It showed his political as- 
pirations, his relationship to prominent 
citizens, and last and most important of 
all, his honesty. 

With his brows twisted into knots, the 
Major sat over this list until the dawn 
crept through his windows. Then he 
rose, locked the paper into the drawer, 
and went to his bedroom for a few 
hours’ rest. Of the sixty names, he had 
marked five with a “C.” They were 
men who had been his clients and whom 
he had represented successfully. Three, 
he had marked ‘“P.” These he thought 
he could, by political means, make favor 
him, rather than the District Attorney. 

Twelve of the names were those of 
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men who had sat as jurors in capital 
cases and had found the defendants 
guilty. Three had stood for not guilty. 
Eight names he had marked “B.” They 
were “professional jurors,” buyable in 
any case, for varying amounts. Of these 
eight, he had marked one “X.” This 
man, Joshua Robbins, was the only one 
of the purchasable lot who could be re- 
lied on to stay purchased and who was 
of sufficient importance to have much in- 
fluence on the other jurors. 

Early the next morning, this Robbins 
was visited at his home by a total stran- 
ger, who, without any circumlocution 
whatever, coolly offered him a thousand 
dollars cash for a verbal pledge to use 
the utmost limit of his influence in the 
jury-room for a verdict of not guilty in 
the Crosby case. The man complied 
without hesitation, and pocketed the roll 
of bills which was thereupon handed 
him. 

On that Monday morning, when 
Judge Farlow entered his chambers just 
before going into the court-room where 
he was to put Jonathan Crosby on trial 
for his life, he found upon his desk Fa- 
ber’s letter. 


McGuire was at the lawyers’ table some 
minutes before the hour struck. The 
court-room was packed to the doors. As 
Mrs. Crosby made her way through the 
crowd, the Major glanced up and saw 
with her a young girl. He looked at her, 
then back to the mother, then again 
helplessly at the child. He felt for a 
moment like one in a dream, for the lit- 
tle girl before him was the little Gabri- 
elle—the Gabrielle of the flower-garden. 

“You did not tell me the child was a 
girl.” 

She did not answer. 
at her, that way, once! 

“Tt is a terrible ordeal for her,” he 
said, after a moment. “But it is of the 
utmost importance to have her here. The 
jury, you know.” 

“T know,” she replied. 


He had looked 
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As the case was called for trial, a 
telegram was handed McGuire. As he 
opened it his heart sank within him. It 
was marked Beauville, Kentucky, and 
read, “‘C. J. has disappeared.” 

At that moment Crosby was brought 
inside the bar, and the two men, for the 
first time, were face to face. 

Crosby started back. “McGuire—” 
he gasped. 

“Brownlee!” the Major interrupted 
savagely, under his -breath; “this work 
is not for you! But none of that now— 
orever! To hell with it! Keep your wits 
about you and prepare for any surprise. 
Be ready for any cue I give you! Read 
that!’’ He handed him the telegram. 


The trial at last neared the end. The 
Major fought every step like a tiger, and 
the Judge ruled in his favor every close 
point and many which were not close. 

But in spite of everything, there was 
forged about the defendant Crosby, 
slowly, mercilessly; a chain of irresisti- 
ble circumstantial evidence. Murder had 
been done; murder! The walls of the 
room seemed to cry out with it; and with 
every step in the progress of the case the 
finger pointed toward the prisoner at the 
bar the more inexorably. The very air 
of the room quivered with the unspoken 
words, Thou art the man! 

The State proved the enmity between 
the parties and the quarrel which had 
occurred before the shooting. The bullet 
which had been taken from Rawlins’ 
side was exhibited to the jury. It was of 
the same caliber as Crosby’s pistol. The 
latter was also produced. It had six 
chambers, all loaded, and was clean. 

All the members of the jury looked at 
McGuire then, as if they thought upon 
this point at least the defense had scored ; 
but the Major did not return the look. 
He received the evidence indifferently. 

“Call Cynthia Jones,” said the Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

Just the faintest shadow of a smile 
played about the Major’s mouth. It was 
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not overdone, by the smallest fraction. 
Joshua Robbins, watching him, saw no 
other change in his face, yet with the 
sounding of that name, McGuire’s very 
fingers, with which he drummed on the 
table, yielded a sudden cold perspiration. 

He had known it all along, he told 
himself. He had known it even before 
he had received the telegram. They had 
her, and the game was lost! 

The District Attorney handed a small 
package to the witness. McGuire’s eyes 
were like X-rays. Before the wrapping 
was broken, he knew what it contained. 
Robbins noted again the play of that 
shadow of a smile, but no one except the 
Major himself knew a moment later that 
his teeth had met through the inside of 
his lower lip. 

Ah, Gabrielle! There was scarcely 
any use now! He had known it all the 
time! There it was, as he had seen it in 
his dreams! That little square of linen 
with the initials in the corner, and that 
white spot in the center, from which ra- 
diated to the sides and corners, black— 
greasy-black stains! There was Jona- 
than Crosby’s death-warrant, with the 
man’s name on it, written by his own 
hand! 

It is a dangerous thing to change a 
plan of campaign in the middle of a bat- 
tle, but sometimes it has to be done. The 
Major had foreseen the possibility. 
When the witness was turned over to 
him for cross-examination, he remarked 
mildly, to the astonishment of all hear- 
ers, ‘We have no questions for her,” and 
the woman came down and the prosecu- 
tien rested its case. 

After a whispered conference, Mc- 
Guire put Crosby on the stand. He 
calmly proceeded to admit the killing, 
and then recounted that old bitter trou- 
ble, the injury to the father of his wife, 
and the consequent destitution of the 
entire family. With that, he put in an 
adroit story of the quarrel that fatal 
afternoon, in which, he said, Rawlins 
had been the aggressor, and repeated a 
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threat which he alleged the dead man 
had then made upon his life. 

A good strong statement he made. 
The Major brought out every detail in 
boldest outline; then rested his case upon 
the theory of self-defense. 

The District Attorney made his argu- 
ment; a clear calm, dispassionate speech ; 
the kind that cuts through a case like a 
two-edged sword. At his conclusion, 
McGuire rose and faced the twelve men 
with whom lay his client’s life or death. 

As he did so, he felt once more as he 
had felt a hundred times, that there is 
nothing on this earth quite like that! 
The way those twelve look at you when 
death is the forfeit! Those twelve pas- 
sionless faces! You can see the outline 
of the gallows on every one! 

The Major’s brain was on fire, but ap- 
parently it was with the utmost calm- 
ness that he opened his argument. He 
knew the jurors were against him—all 
save one. He knew public sentiment was 
against him. He knew that the law and 
the evidence in the case had stamped the 
brand of Cain upon his client's brow. 
But he knew one thing more—he knew 
his own power, and for him the fight had 
but just begun! 

Throughout the city that night it was 
said that McGuire’s speech in the Cros- 
by case would go down in the history 
of the state as the greatest argument 
ever made before any court or jury with- 
in its borders. Famous he was, already, 
as the greatest criminal lawyer within 
many hundred miles, but that speech was 
the triumph of his life. 

He thought about it that night. As he 
sat alone in his study, in that relaxation 
of nerves which always follows the cli- 
max of great mental activity, the scene 
came before him again and again. He 
felt the tension of the heart-breaking in- 
terest of that enormous throng. He felt 
rise within him the mighty flood of elo- 
quence and argument by which he had 
held the jury in the hollow of his hand. 
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He felt that breathless suspense, as the 
verdict was read aloud, and the man 
whom he had snatched from the very 
shadow of the gallows folded his weep- 
ing wife and his little child to his heart, 
and there echoed through the place the 
great shout of that multitude, which, by 
his genius, had been transformed from 
a crowd thirsting for the blood of the 
murderer into one eager to see him freed 
from the charge against him! 

All this the Major saw, again and 
again, as he looked into the glowing 
coals, and yet he was not content. 

Then there rose before him another 
picture. The sitting-room of a little cot- 
tage, a man, a wife, and a little girl, A 
circle so long shattered, complete once 
more—completed by him, McGuire; he 
who now sat within his lonely rooms, si- 
lent, companionless. 

The clock struck midnight. 

The Major gathered himself together 
and picked up a file of legal papers 
which lay upon the table. There was 
business to be attended to—work which 
had been left undone, forced aside by the 
pressure of the Crosby case. He glanced 
mechanically at the title of the cause, 
opened the package and read a page. 
Then he turned and read again. The 
words passed before his eyes without his 
knowing what they meant. 

The clock struck the half-hour. 

McGuire replaced the paper within 
the file, rose to his feet and walked to the 
fireplace. He would leave them until the 
morrow. 

He wound the clock. 

Then he leaned his arm upon the man- 
tel-shelf and looked again into the now 
fast-blackening coals. He saw an old- 
fashioned flower-garden, the beds sepa- 
rated by hedges of box. By the gate he 
saw standing a little girl—a girl with 
great gray eyes. 

The Major buried his face in his arm. 

“Gabrielle—”’ he whispered—“Gabri- 
elle!” 
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ONE OF THE VERY FEW AND PROBABLY THE LAST INTERVIEW 
MR. ALDRICH EVER GAVE 


By GILBERT 


OW was I to find Thomas Bailey 

Aldrich? And had he ever been 
known to submit to an interview? These 
two questions confronted me not long 
ago, and I had difficulty in finding 
an answer to either. I first discovered 
that Mr. Aldrich hated to be inter- 
viewed, and then I heard that he was to 
be found at one of his three places of 
residence—either in the Ponkapog of 
his stories, where he passes several 
months of each year (up to that time I 
had supposed Ponkapog to be as ficti- 
tious as Ruritania), or at his summer 
place on the Maine coast, or at his house 
in Mount Vernon Street, Boston. But I 
learned that he had just left Ponkapog 
for the city, and the next day I climbed 
Beacon Hill in search of a poet. 

First, about Beacon Hill. To any one 
who has lived in Boston those two words 
need no explanation: they at once con- 
vey a thrill of awe. To live on Beacon 
Hill is to live in the very heart of Bos- 
ton’s oldest and best. To be sure, here 
and there shops have crept in, and, yes, 
even boarding houses; but so firmly es- 
tablished is the prestige of the Hill, and 
so many of the most patrician of Bos- 
ton’s people still keep their houses there, 
that it maintains all of its ancient glory. 
No wonder the Bostonians love to live 
there, for, apart from the social distinc- 
tion that such a residence can confer, it 
is one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The houses have an air of old-fashioned 
solidity ; a few of those on Beacon Street, 
facing the Common, still retain the little 
blue panes of glass, by passing through 
which the sun was supposed to acquire 
even more than its natural salubrity. 
From the top of the hill one can see the 
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beautiful Charles River, winding lazily 
into the distance, and across the river 
the tower of Memorial Hall, in itself 
ugly, to be sure, but continually remind- 
ing Boston of the proximity of Harvard 
College, the mother of her youth and a 
strong influence in her life. 

It was very near the top of the hill, on 
a broad street lined with trees, that I 
found the house where Mr. Aldrich 
makes his winter home. It stood in a 
long row of stately brick houses, set con- 
siderably back from the sidewalk, with a 
little parterre in front. Happily, Mr. 
Aldrich had been prepared for my com- 
ing, so I felt a little less nervous than I 
might have otherwise been—also much 
more hopeful. The servant who opened 
the door for me led me straight up a 
most fascinating flight of winding stairs, 
and I had the sense of being surrounded 
by all kinds of beautiful things, oriental 
rugs, pictures, bits of statuary. Then I 
entered one of those wonderful crowded 
drawing-rooms that Mr. Howells loves 
to describe, filled with old-fashioned 
furniture and littered with little tables, 
which, in turn, were covered with orna- 
ments and with books. Suggestions of a 
return to the house after a long absence 
were given by the draping of cloths 
where decorators had been at work. 

A few moments later the servant re- 
turned and asked me to go up to Mr. Al- 
drich’s study. He led me to what, with- 
out wishing to employ an Anglicism, I 
prefer to call not an elevator, but a lift. 
It was a little iron cage, and it was lit- 
erally lifted, just lifted, by two human 
beings, by a man above and by a woman 
below, slowly, to the top of the house, 
into the presence of the poct. 
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It was an odd way of being intro- 
duced to the subject of an interview, but 
I liked the novelty. As I stepped out of 
the cage and took the hand extended to 
me, I had presence of mind enough to 
notice that Mr. Aldrich seemed absurdly 
young. When our first greetings were 
over, and I had an excuse for being so 
personal, I ventured to say that I had 
expected to meet a much older-looking 
man. Then Mr. Aldrich laughed out 
loud. ‘‘Oh, I was born young,” he said, 
“and I stayed young for a long time. I 
suppose I got into the habit of being 
young.” 

I did not dare to remind him of the 
copyright dates in his books; but he was 
perfectly frank. “It’s nearly fifty years 
since I published ‘Baby Bell,’” he re- 
marked, ‘‘so perhaps it is natural for 
some people to suppose that Methuselah 
and I went to school together. And yet,” 
he added, ‘‘now and then I get a re- 
minder that I am no longer in my first 
youth. A lady remarked, when my play 
was first produced in Boston, that the 
critics ought to respect me on account of 
my gray hairs. Now, as a matter of 
fact,” the poet exclaimed, “I haven’t a 
gray hair in my head.” 

I ventured to look closely at the head. 
It is indeed a fine head to look at. Well 
shaped, with a thick crop of dark-brown 
hair betraying just a hint of auburn in it, 
and with more than a hint that, in boy- 
hood, it must have been curly enough to 
delight the heart of the fondest mother. 
I was tempted to say that Mr. Aldrich 
was doubly fortunate, not merely in hav- 
ing kept the color of his hair, but in hav- 
ing kept all of his hair; but of course I 
refrained. Besides, I quickly decided that 
it was not the possession of his hair that 
made the poct seem so young; it was the 
spirit that animated him. He looked 
young because he kept fresh his in- 
terest in life and in his work. His face 
was singularly free from lines, and 
brightened with a most kindly light; 
his figure was supple, and his manner 
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had a kind of boyish jauntiness. Then, 
too, he was perfectly groomed; his 
brown suit of rough cloth harmonized 
beautifully with that hint of red in 
his hair and with the ruddiness of his 
cheeks and the color of his carefully 
waxed mustache. It was a great relief to 
me to find that, as in the early days when 
he was the literary delight of the cam- 
era, he still waxed his mustache. And 
yet, to be truthful, that mustache is the 
only betrayal Mr. Aldrich gave of hav- 
ing once belonged to an earlier period. 

“When I was a young man, just be- 
ginning editorial work in New York,” 
Mr. Aldrich resumed, when I had made 
myself comfortable in a chair that gave 
me a good point of view from which to 
study my subject, “I had occasion to call 
on William Cullen Bryant, then editor 
of the Evening Post. Now, I had formed 
my impression of Bryant from a por- 
trait of him then widely circulated, in 
which he appeared with a long beard 
that somehow suggested advanced age. 
So I was astonished to find him a man in 
middle life. He had simply made a mis- 
take in letting that portrait go out while 
he was still early in his career. Asa boy, 
reading ‘Thanatopsis,’ that portrait im- 
pressed my imagination, and I felt as if 
Bryant belonged to the time of Homer.” 

It was of his real youth, his first 
youth, that Mr. Aldrich began to talk as 
soon as we got settled down to the busi- 
ness of interviewing. I happened to 
mention the delight I had experienced 
on reading “The Story of a Bad Boy.”’ I 
told him that at the time I suspected 
many of the incidents had been supplied 
by his own life, though I acknowledged 
that the accusation was hardly fair. Sup- 
pose all story-tellers were held person- 
ally responsible for the incidents in their 
books! 

“Well, that book really was auto- 
biographical,” Mr. Aldrich admitted, 
“though, of course, I changed names 
and localities. I did not write it until I 
was twenty-seven, and I have never 
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tried a sequel, in spite of the fact that 
that was enormously successful and fur- 
ther treatment of the same characters 
would have been much liked. But se- 
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quels are almost never successful. Let 
me see: I can recall just two exceptions 
to that sweeping statement. George 
Sand’s sequel to ‘Consuelo’ was good, 
and Dumas’ ‘Twenty Years After’ is 
really of the same quality as ‘The Three 
Musketeers.’ I have sometimes thought 
I chose an unfortunate title for my little 
book, though. Two Sunday-school li- 
braries refused to buy it, and once I hap- 
pened to be present in a book-shop when 
a gentleman declined its purchase. This 
man had a very nice, clean-looking lad 
with him, and the clerk, who knew me, 
thought it would be pleasant to recom- 
mend my book in my presence. But the 
gentleman would have none of it. ‘My 
boy has mischief enough in him as it is,’ 
he said. ‘I will not present him with any 
book confessedly about a bad boy.’ ” 

At this point Mr. Aldrich rose solicit- 
ously and started toward one of the win- 
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dows. “I’m afraid the smell of smoke in 
this room is disagreeable to you,” he 
said. When I had explained that it was 
not, and he sat down again, I was re- 
minded of the story of his early 
journalistic days in New York, 
and I seized the chance to ask 
him if the tale were true. Short- 
ly after joining the staff of the 
Home Journal, so the story ran, 
General Morris, then the editor, 
who did not smoke, was greatly 
annoyed by his assistant’s habit 
of smoking; so one day, his pa- 
tience having been tried to the 
limit, he told Aldrich that he 
would have to give up his cigars. 
Aldrich replied that he would 
prefer to give up his job—which 
he did on the spot. 

Confronted with this tale, Mr. 
Aldrich smiled _ whimsically. 
“Oh, it wasn’t just like that, 
you know,” he said. “I always 
smoked after four o’clock, and 
one day, when I found on my 
desk a big sign, ‘No Smoking 
Allowed,’ I smoked harder than 
ever—but always after four o'clock. I 
didn’t like the way in which my chief 
undertook my reformation, so I refused 
to reform. But I didn’t leave that office 
until a year later. 

“There is one incident of my career on 
the Home Journal,’ Mr. Aldrich went 
on, “of great interest. It was my first 
meeting with that very brilliant man, N. 
P. Willis. Mr. Willis lived in the coun- 
try, and it was his habit to send copy to 
the office. Sometimes, however, he neg- 
lected to provide copy, and on those oc- 
casions I had to write the leader. The 
Home Journal, as you doubtless know, 
besides being literary, was a social pa- 
per, one of the first of the society papers, 
I think. It was our policy to chronicle 
the staid comings and goings of our 
heavy advertisers, and never by any 
chance to print anything that would give 
offense to any one. We always had two: 
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columns of this kind of thing each week. 
It was, naturally, as a literary paper that 
I had most regard for it. One day, when 
I was occupying two chairs while read- 
ing exchanges, an impressive-looking 
man came in and said, ‘I’m Mr. Willis.’ 
It took me scarcely a second to get my 
feet down from that chair and to greet 
with proper politeness the greatest con- 
tributor to the magazines of his day. 
Poor Willis! He is forgotten now!” 

It was during his comparatively brief 
period in New York that Mr. Aldrich 
began a friendship with Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman which has lasted through 
life. He was also more or less identified 
with the group of writers who used to be 
seen occasionally at Pfaff’s restaurant. 
Walt Whitman was a great figure there, 
the idol of a group which foresaw the 
fame that later came to him. For Whit- 
man Mr. Aldrich never had a great ad- 
miration—perhaps because the two men 
were so widely differentiated in tempera- 
ment. And yet, on the walls of the poet’s 
study, I noticed, opposite a portrait of 
Edwin Booth, a photograph of Whit- 
man. Old frequenters of Pfaff’s 
of a literary turn of mind still 
recall the excitement created in 
the restaurant one day when the 
eager young Aldrich burst in 
and, seeing Walt in his corner, 
exclaimed: ‘Well, Walt, did 
you know I had a poem in this 
week’s Home Journal?” Walt 
looked up lazily and replied: 
“Oh, yes, Tom; they shoved the 
paper under my door this morn- 
ing, and I heard your little 
tinkle.” 

At this period E. C. Stedman 
was actively engaged in news- 
paper work, with no thought in 
his mind of any career for his 
future but the career of a man of 
letters, and with his present work in 
Wall Street far in the future. W. D. 
Howells had just come back from his 
long stay in Europe as consul in Venice, 
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and was trying to “break in” again as a 
free lance. Fate brought both Howells 
and Aldrich to Boston, where they were 
both destined to become associated with 
the Atlantic Monthly, and where they 
were also to cement their friendship. To 
this day Mr. Aldrich speaks of Mr. 
Howells as “a dear fellow.” When we 
touched on Mr. Howells in our talk, Mr. 
Aldrich remarked: ‘‘Well, I love him, 
even if I do not altogether agree with 
his views on literature. And yet, lama 
believer in realism, too. But there are 
kinds of realism that I have no sympathy 
for.” Although Mr. Aldrich has lately 
come forward as a writer of tragedy, it 
is for the sunny aspects of life that he 
has the strongest sympathy. 

“It seems a long time since I lived in 
New York,” said Mr. Aldrich, “and nat- 
urally, when I go back there, the city 
impresses me as very different from 
what it used to be. I lived in Clinton 
Place near Eighth Street, which was 
then considered very uptown indeed. 
Now I suppose nothing short of One- 
hundred-and-eighty-sixth Street would 
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be so far away from the middle of 
things. George William Curtis was a 
great figure in New York at that time, 
and among the newspaper editors there 
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were such strong men as Raymond, of 
the Times, Greeley, of the Tribune, and 
Charles A. Dana, of the Sux, whom I 
knew well. But Boston was the real lit- 
erary center, and I came here very glad- 
ly in 1855, when Ticknor and Fields 
invited me to take charge of Every 
Saturday, an excellent literary weekly 
which died young. Nearly all of the 
great men of that time are dead, too,” 
Mr. Aldrich added, with a deep sigh, 
“but then Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
and all the rest of that brilliant circle 
were writing here in Boston. Somewhat 
later, when I took editorial charge of 
the Atlantic Monthly, 1 had very pleas- 
ant intimate relations with all those men, 
and somehow, though I was rather 
young at the time, and they not so fa- 
mous as they soon became, I had the wit 
to save their original manuscripts. I 
used to have them copied for printers’ 
use, you know. So to-day I have per- 
haps as valuable a collection of original 
manuscripts of intrinsic worth as could 
be found in any library in the country.” 

As a promising young writer, with 
good social connections, Mr. Aldrich 
naturally had peculiar advantages in 
Boston. He knew every one worth 
knowing. He was an ardent lover of the 
theater, and it was not surprising that he 
should have been interested in the young 
actor who was then working his way 
into public favor. The actor was Edwin 
Booth. ‘When I first knew Booth,” he 
said, “he had just made a great hit at 
the Howard Athenzum in Richard //1. 
That I always regarded as one of his 
very interesting parts. His Hamlet was 
not then the great creation that we re- 
member to-day with so much reverence 
and delight. It was distinctly a growth 
with him, I think. My own first-hand 
knowledge of the theater came to me 
through Mr. Booth. Almost every even- 
ing that we were in a city together I was 
at the playhouse, either in his dressing- 
room or in front. It never got to be the 
least wearisome, for, like all men of ge- 
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nius, Booth had moods, and played parts 
differently at different times. But his 
voice was always so beautiful. I liked 
him almost as well in Richelieu as in 
Hamlet. He made so much of the dig- 
nity of the great cardinal. As clever a 
piece of acting, however, as he ever did 
was that of Jago. The deviltry, the cun- 
ning of the man, were so subtly brought 
out by Mr. Booth. He had the intelli- 
gence to perceive that unless Jago were 
the bluff, hearty, ingratiating soldier 
most actors neglect to make him, he 
could never have deceived Othello as he 
did. It was the plausibility of Booth’s 
conception of the part that made his 
fago so convincing.” 

Mr. Aldrich is one of the few Amer- 
ican writers who have enjoyed the relief 
from care that is provided by a Mece- 
nas. For many years he was one of the 
most intimate friends of the later Henry 
L. Pierce, a Boston millionaire and a 
politician of some prominence. Mr. 
Pierce had made a fortune by the manu- 
facture of chocolate and, being a man of 
culture, he enjoyed the association of 
writers and artists. If Mr. Aldrich had 
exceptional advantages from Mr. Pierce, 
he doubtless gave as much as he received 
in the way of artistic interests. When 
Mr. Pierce died he left to the Aldriches 
a large part of his fortune. So the poet 
has been able to do his work without be- 
ing harassed by petty cares, and the re- 
sult has been a distinct gain to American 
literature. For Mr. Aldrich does not 
possess the kind of talent that can be 
driven to production by the spur of ne- 
cessity. He writes only when he has 
something to say, and he has the genuine 
artist’s love for revising until he ap- 
proaches as nearly as possible his ideal 
of perfection. “No matter how great the 
thought may be, conceived by a writer,” 
he said, while we were discussing the 
importance of form in art, “‘if it is ex- 
pressed in a slovenly way it will not last. 
By perfection is included a beautiful fin- 
ish in expression. 
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“Though I have long loved the the- 
ater, and though as a young man I be- 
gan to write verses in dramatic form,” 
Mr. Aldrich said, “I suppose I did not 
become a real dramatist till I wrote 
‘Mercedes.’ I happened upon a hint for 
the plot of this little drama in reading 
the ‘Memoirs of Madame Junot’ (Junot 
was one of Napoleon’s marshals, you 
may remember), where it is stated in 
the merest note that a certain Spanish 
girl poisoned a whole detachment of sol- 
diers. The love-story around the central 
incident is my own, of course. ‘Mer- 
cedes’ attempted to be, and is, I think, a 
stage play.” 

Just how, so late in life, Mr. 
Aldrich happened to receive an 
actual “order” to write a play 
makes a rather pleasant little 
story. The spring before ‘‘Ju- 
dith’s” appearance Mrs. Freder- 
ick E. Briggs, an amateur actress 
of prominence in Boston, pre- 
sented on the stage Mr. Aldrich’s 
poem, “Pauline Povlovna.” 
Through the production Mrs. 
Briggs made the acquaintance of 
the poet. At this time Miss 
Nance O’Neil achieved her great 
success in Boston, and Mrs. 
Briggs introduced Miss O’Neil 
to the author, with the idea that 
Mr. Aldrich might be persuaded 
to write a play for the actress. Miss 
O’Neil was then appearing in an effect- 
ive but melodramatic and rather time- 
worn version by Giacometti of the well- 
known story of Judith and Holofernes, 
taken from the “Apocrypha,” and she 
urged Mr. Aldrich to make a new drama 
for her. He finally consented, and after 
several months of arduous labor, which 
he now refers to as a time of grim trial, 
the work was finished. 

“In the first place,’ Mr. Aldrich ex- 
plained, ‘‘my task I had somewhat pre- 
pared for, as I wrote a poem called ‘Ju- 
dith’ away back in my youth. Then I 
saw that I had not done as much with 
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the subject as I might, and I rewrote it 
as ‘Judith and Holofernes,’ and now—” 
Mr. Aldrich rushed to the desk and 
pulled out from the array of pipe-bas- 
kets, inkstands and paper-weights a 
nicely made book—“here is the play. 
Some of the lines of the revised poem I 
have herein incorporated. I was rather 


in doubt,” he continued, ‘‘whether to 
publish the work before or after it had 
been presented in New York. Some of 
my friends suggested that it would be 
better to have it appear simultaneously, 
and on the whole this seemed wisest. In 
France, you know, people buy plays and 


read them, filling in the stage directions 
and business for themselves. But the 
French are a dramatic people, and we, I 
fear, are not. Still, a play which aims 
seriously at dramatic effects should be 
acted; should it not? Bernard Shaw 
says, you know, that there are three or 
four hundred ways of saying ‘no,’ but 
only one way of writing it. What mag- 
nificent new ground Shaw has opened up 
by his fashion of giving full stage direc- 
tions! It has helped me very much. That 
notion of Shaw’s that not only must an 
actor know a character’s present life and 
mental bias, but also the things that have 
made him the man he is, is splendid, I 
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think. It seems to me that Shaw knows 
more about the stage than any other liv- 
ing man. How delightful he is in his 
introductions, too! Do you remember 
those humorous paragraphs in which he 
expands upon his experience with the 
censorship? Yet isn’t it sad that so able 
a man should have so little sense of per- 
spective, should not know that there are 
some things not only unworthy of art, 
but also unworthy of ink? ‘Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession!’ How could Shaw 
write a thing like that? Still, I must 
confess that I enjoy reading everything 
of his, the unpleasant as well as the 
pleasant plays.” 

Mr. Aldrich, on being reminded that 
George Bernard Shaw, besides being a 
playwright, had been a dramatic critic, 
regularly attached to a London paper, 
laughed a little and observed: ‘Good 
critics are so much rarer than good play- 
wrights. One of the most curious things 
in the world is the fashion in which 
newspaper editors regard criticism. The 
office-boy, or some youth not far re- 
moved from him in age and wisdom, is 
told to write a notice of a magazine con- 
taining a poem by Richard Watson Gil- 
der, say, and an essay by Emerson, and 
a scientific article from the pen of Mar- 
coni. Similarly, almost any man on the 
staff seems good enough to review a new 
play. And critics always know so much; 
they would have had me change this, 
and take out that, in ‘Judith,’ and would 
have made me write at least half a dozen 
new plays. One man was sufficiently 
silly to point out that my under-plot 
should have borne no relation whatever 
to the main plot—a most absurd idea. 
But I have been a critic myself, you 
know, and I remember that I was much 
wiser in those days than I am now. I 
am still wise enough not to reply to crit- 
icism. If aman were to say in print that 
I had murdered my wife, I shouldn’t re- 
ply, because controversy is endless. None 
the less, T feel it to be a great pity that 
more of our criticism is not appreciation. 
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In New York they have able critics, of 
course; but in this regard Boston has 
fallen upon evil days since Henry Aus- 
tin Clapp died. And probably the crit- 
ics are for the most good enough for the 
things they have to review. Our day is 
the day of vaudeville, short skirts and 
fashion-plays.”’ 

Mr. Aldrich was very enthusiastic 
over his work with Miss O’Neil and with 
McKee Rankin, the personal manager of 
the actress, who is also active in staging 
her plays. “Mr. Rankin knows a great 
deal about his work,” he said, “‘and I en- 
joyed my discussions with him. And as 
for Miss O’Neil, she was exceedingly 
sympathetic and amenable to suggestion. 
I came to have a great admiration for 
her. What surprised me most in the ex- 
perience of staging the play was this: 
some lines that I myself valued were 
made little or nothing of by members of 
the company, and other lines, for which 
I had slight regard, were given value by 
the actors’ interpretation. But, oh!” Mr. 
Aldrich enthusiastically exclaimed, “‘it 
is such a joy, though, to encounter an 
artist like Miss O'Neil, who has the real 
gift of passionate tragedy. In rehears- 
ing my play she was laboring under 
great difficulties, because she had no the- 
ater. She actually had a costume re- 
hearsal at four in the morning on the 
day of its first performance. Yet the 
play ran with great smoothness, and not 
only the first night, but every time it was 
given the house was crowded to the 
doors. It was very funny when they 
called me before the curtain and tried to 
make me give them a speech. I would 
not bow to the audience, only for Miss 
O’Neil. And all the time I was saying 
to her under my breath, ‘I have been en- 
gaged for thirty years in disseminating 
the information that I do not make 
speeches. My contract calls for a play, 
and I do not propose to throw in any 
oratory.’ ” 

The Boston critics all praised the piece 
for its literary excellence; but it was not 
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as a litterateur, but as a dramatist, that 
Mr. Aldrich wished to be commended. 
He was especially disappointed by the 
stricture made on the construction. Re- 
garding the criticism that it would have 
been well to omit the business of the 
drug in the strongest act with Holo- 
fernes, he said very emphatically that 
this device was necessary. “It would 
have taken too long to get Holofernes 
drunk. Moreover, that seemed to me an 
inartistic means of incapacitating him. 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is the only other play 
I remember where a sleeping draught is 
used. The more I think of it, the more 
sure I am that the way I adopted was 
the only one to manage that scene. Some 
of the critics say that I should have 
made Judith more demonstrative with 
Holofernes, but if I had, she would un- 
questionably have been ruined at once.” 
Then Mr. Aldrich began to praise Miss 
O’Neil again: “It seemed to me that her 
entrance from the tower was very ef- 
fective. And she is so beautiful in the 
widow’s gown! Ah,” he continued, with 
a deep sigh, ‘‘the theater is undoubtedly 
the pulpit of to-day. And what bad ser- 
mons are being preached! As far as 
criticism is concerned, no man’s dictum 
carries any great weight to-day. Doctor 
Johnson, sitting in a coffee-house, once 
casually praised a book, and presto, the 
book had an exceedingly large sale. 
That doesn’t happen any more. And as 
for the literary center of America that 
people talk about, how can we claim one 
for this country when Philadelphia pos- 
sesses Weir Mitchell—who, by the by, 
writes some very charming verse as well 
as admirable novels—when western 
Massachusetts shelters Cable, and Rob- 
ert Grant is writing in Boston? I 
haven’t yet read Judge Grant’s last 
book, but I found his ‘Unleavened 
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Bread’ very interesting. Cable’s work I 
greatly admire. Some people say that it 
is less successful than it would have been 
if he had not had ‘convictions.’ I sup- 
pose they are rather dangerous commod- 
ities for a novelist. But Zola had them, 
and because of them really came into his 
own.” 

From the subject of criticism we fell 
to talking about newspaper writing in 
general and its relation to literature. “It 
is a good avenue for men who wish to do 
literary work, I think,’ Mr. Aldrich re- 
marked. ‘‘I am bound to say that, for it 
was my own avenue. Certainly a literary 
man can not hope at the start to make 
enough money to live decently. Many 
young lawyers of whom one never hears 
at all get a fair living out of their pro- 
fession, while scores of literary men who 
have attained some eminence would 
starve if they had to depend entirely up- 
on their royalty receipts. And in spite 
of the yellow journalism, there seems 
enough decent newspaper work to do. 
There are more able journalists now 
than in the old days, though it is equally 
true that few, if any, stand out as Grec- 
ley did.” 

As I walked into the hall, Mr. Aldrich 
took from his writing-desk a letter. “I 
want to show you my little home post- 
office,” he said, and, leaning over the 
baluster, he placed the letter in a basket 
and lowered it by a pulley to the ground 
floor. ‘You see,” he remarked, with a 
laugh, “I have all the conveniences.” 

Then he bowed me into that curious 
little lift, and down I went, slowly, slow- 
ly, until at last I reached the street en- 
trance. 

Let me confess right here: I enjoyed 
everything about the interior except that 
lift!’ And to think the poet rides in it 
every day! 


REGULATION, NOT EXTERMINATION 
(Continued from page 588) 


than fifteen years. Two classes of peo- 
ple are injured by this: first, the pur- 
chasing public, who must pay a price 
for the product that will justify a divi- 
dend upon this enormous overcapitali- 
zation, and, second, the hundreds of 
thousands of purchasers of stock who 
have invested their hard-earned money 
in a great deal of ‘‘water.” 

But how are we going to stop this 
overcapitalization? Mr. Bryan can not 
stop it; for the Calhoun theory of 
“state’s rights” stands in the way—and 
Mr. Bryan is a Calhoun “state’s rights” 
man. For these corporations are formed 
under the authority of ‘sovereign 
states” that permit just this thing. In- 


deed, states are bidding against one an- ° 


other for the privilege of permitting 
financial highwaymen to hold up the en- 
tire American people. Witness New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Nevada and other equal- 
ly disgusting examples. Of course, noth- 
ing can effectually stop this but the Na- 
tion. 


NATIONAL INCORPORATION 


All corporations that do business, not 
with New Jersey or Delaware alone, but 
with the whole American people, should 
be controlled by laws passed, not by the 
legislature of New Jersey or Delaware, 
but by the Congress of the whole Amer- 
ican people. But we will have to come to 
this gradually, because we must—there 
are so many states deriving such a great 
revenue from corporate taxation that 
their senators and congressmen will not 
let such a law pass; indeed, the corpora- 
tions that prey would be able to excite 
the people themselves against this ‘‘cen- 
tralization of power.” But such a law 
can be passed as to all railroads doing 
interstate business—and practically all 
railroads do interstate business. Suppose 


we start by making railroads that do a 
nation-wide business incorporate under 
nation-wide laws. They would thus 
have to obey the will of the whole peo- 
ple, instead of evading the law in this 
state, corrupting the legislature in that 
state, etc., and thus becoming a law unto 
themselves. If the national franchise 
idea is feasible as to other corporations 
(and my only fear is that it is not), it 
might be dovetailed into the national 
corporation plan until all corporations 
and the whole American people see the 
irresistible reasonableness of and neces- 
sity for the latter. 

Also, it is merely justice to the rail- 
roads themselves. If railways are hon- 
estly and efficiently run, they are the 
greatest single element of our economic 
well-being and national solidarity. But 
if the nation begins their national regu- 
lation, as the nation has done under the 
leadership of Theodore Roosevelt; and 
if demagogues in the various states try to 
emulate, not his methods, but his popu- 
larity, and ignorantly and evilly assail 
the railroads in periods of popular prej- 
udice by grotesque and uneconomic 
laws, we shall have our great national 
transportation system so nagged and 
harried that its legitimate purpose will 
be prevented and its good effects nulli- 
fied. 

For example, there has been an outcry 
against railroad consolidation. The truth 
is—(eliminating their well-known evils 
and preventing the thievery that has at- 
tended some of them)—railroad consol- 
idations are as beneficial as they are in- 
evitable. Reformers sometimes run into 
inconsistencies. For example, we de- 
mand that railroads shall abolish re- 
bates, treat everybody alike, etc.; and 
yet, when they attempt consolidation 
necessary to accomplish this very pur- 
pose, we assail their consolidation. We 
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are not against railroads and corpora- 
tions just because they are called ‘“rail- 
roads” and “corporations”; we are 
against their evils only. We seek not 
to “exterminate” anything but wrong. 


PUBLICITY: SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 


Here is a simpler remedy than either 
national incorporation or national fran- 
thise: A national law requiring every 
interstate corporation doing a business of 
five million dollars or over which puts 
stock on the markets conspicuously to 
publish the exact truth as to every pos- 
sible item that might influence purchas- 
ers. For example, if men buy a ‘“‘prop- 
erty” for one million dollars, make it 
“earn” fifty per cent. dividend, then 
“capitalize” it for ten million dollars, 
they should not be permitted to ‘“un- 
load” this stock upon the statement 
that it was earning five per cent. They 
should be compelled to state that they 
bought the property for one million 
dollars; the amount of actual im- 
provements, both by description and in 
dollars and cents, which they have made 
upon it, and every other conceivable 
fact. This would prevent ‘‘overcapital- 
ization,” for nobody. would buy such 
‘‘watered” stock; and, of course, if they 
could not sell the stock they would not 
water it. THIS IS THE ENGLISH LAW 
TO-DAY. It is simplicity itself, and com- 
mon honesty; and it can be passed with- 
out either a national incorporation or a 
national franchise law. All that is neces- 
sary is to require such statements to be 
published, and make it a criminal offense 
punishable by fine and penitentiary if 
promoters disobey or make false state- 
ments. Nobody ought to object to such 
a law, since it does nothing more than 
compel men to tell the truth. / shall in- 
troduce such a bill next session. 

Another absolutely necessary remedy 
is the overhauling of the Sherman law. 

The next evil is that of corporate in- 
terference in politics. I think this the 
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greatest evil of all. Heretofore, corpora- 
tions have attempted to run politics, and, 
until recently, actually have run politics. 
They have done this with money—“con- 
tributions to campaign funds.” They 
have elected their agents to seats in the 
nation’s legislature, both House and 
Senate. More than this, they have by 
these “contributions” laid both parties 
under distinct obligations to them. Had 
this continued, it would, in the far fu- 
ture, have destroyed free government. 

But it does not continue—we have 
ended it, At this very session of Con- 
gress we have passed a law making it a 
criminal offense for any national cor- 
poration to contribute anything in any 
campaign, and fpr any state corporation 
to contribute anything in a national cam- 
paign. This law will be executed—for is 
not Theodore Roosevelt president? Let 
all men and corporations who think that 
they will “get a hold” on any president 
by “contributing’”’ be undeceived. No 
man will ever again be elected president 
upon whom such enemies of American 
institutions can “depend.” 

Then there are incidental trust evils 
growing out of human greed and the 
survival of the old idea that all bue'necz 
was private business and that the man- 
ager of a great corporation was as free 
to defraud as the private business man of 
a generation ago. For example, the Beef 
Trust was selling unwholesome meat 
products to the American people. It was 
an example of what greed does to the 
minds and souls of men. To sell 
ptomaine-laden messes and non-nutri- 
tious “foods” and “products” to people 
who could not know their character, was 
horrible. 

But we have ended the Beef Trust's 
iniquity with the National Meat Inspec- 
tion Law. We have ended the adultera- 
tion of all foods and medicines by the 
National Pure Food Law. So these evils 
are grim spccters of the past, and not 
cruel monsters of the present. I am sorry 
that Mr. Bryan never suggested either of 
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these great practical reforms, for he 
actually has suggested so many good 
things and his general purpose and 
spirit is so admirable that if he would 
only separate himself from that “body 
of death” to which he is chained, Cal- 
houn “state's rights,” he might get good 
things done. For not one of these re- 
forms could have been accomplished had 
Calhoun “state's rights” been observed.* 
THE NEWSPAPER TRUST 

The Jast evil of these ‘trusts’ is the 
most subtle and dangerous of all; and I 
sce no remedy for it in any possible leg- 
islation. This evil is the purchase and 
ownership by “the interests” of news- 
papers and other organs of public infor- 
mation and opinion. At strategic points 
great newspapers are being bought up by 
men who are cither a part of or are affil- 
iated with mighty financial interests. A 
Southern senator told me the other day 
that every important newspaper in his 
state was now in such ownership. Such 
newspapers deliberately lie to the people. 
They publish real news only as it ac- 
cords with the political or financial pur- 
porns of their proprictors. Men of all 
parties are assailed or praised exclusive- 
ly from this point of view. Both Mr, 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan have been 
their targets; and other public men have 
been and are attacked, in exact propor- 
tion to their services to the people and 
their defiance of the orders issued by the 
powers that control these organs. 

For this evil there is no remedy but in 
the people themselves. Thomas B. Reed 
once said: “T thank God that there is no 
public opinion which is potential except 
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*Nobody proposes to “wipe out state lines” or “destroy 
local sclt-government.” That statement is silly, We 
mean that the states shall perform their natural fune- 
tions of docal selt-voverniment, but not interfere with 
general national government—which is precisely what 
Calhoun “state's rights’ permits them to do. The true 
and the constitutional division of state and national pow- 
ets is presented near the end of my first paper in’ this 
debate, (See) March Reaper.) 
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mouth-to-mouth public opinion.” Some- 
how or other the people come to know 
about these things. Perhaps it is the 
fearlessness and righteousness of the 
“country press,” which has not yet been 
corrupted except in one or two states. 
Perhaps it is the psychic conscience of 
the millions that, somehow or other, pen- 
ctrates shams. If Mr. Bryan or any other 
man has any practical remedy in the way 
of legislation for this evil, I will follow 
him. But up to the present time I have 
seen no cure except in the good sense and 
upright heart of the people themselves, 
who will come to know such publications 
when they see them, and, acting in oppo- 
sition to any man or measure they com- 
mend, get on the right side. 

There are, then, the following evils of 
“trusts” : 

(1) Rebates—we have ended them. 

(2) “Contributions” —we have ended 
them. 

(3) Bad meats and impure foods— 
we have ended them. 

(4) Secrecy—we have ended it; the 
Department of Commerce and Labor is 
now informing the people as to the “ins 
and outs” of nation-wide business. Wit- 
ness the Beef Trust, Standard Oil and 
Railway investigations, and the Child 
Labor and other investigations now un- 
der way. When did the American peo- 
ple ever know so much about American 
business ? 

($) Overcapitalization—we will end 
that, and are working on it now. 

(6) Unjust prices—the ending of 
overcapitalization will help cure this, 
and, with publicity, perhaps entirely 
cure it. Can anybody think of a better 
remedy ? 

(7) Purchased “newspapers” and the 
corruption of public opinion. Only the 
people can end this by learning to ‘“‘know 
such papers when they see them.” And 
I bank on the good sense and pure heart 
of the American people. 


THE REPLIES TO THESE ARTICLES ON ‘‘TRUSTS’’ WILL APPEAR IN THE JUNE NUMBER 
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HERE once was a man who got tired 

of town. He had been born in a dark 
bedroom that looked upon a sunless court, 
and he grew up plaving among the trams 
and trucks. His parents, in broken English, 
called themselves Americans, but there were 
not many families of his acquaintance who 
had reached the condition of mind where 
they could do that. He had no notion what 
home-ties were. Now he and his parents 
lived in one place and now in another, and, 
as time went on, the lodgings grew filthier 
and darker and more depressing. At twelve he 
was put in a factory, at fifteen he was caring 
for his widowed mother and a broken old un- 
cle who had come to America in search of 
something he had not been able to find in 
Germany. At twenty the boy was falling in- 
to bad habits, and for a time he made his 
mother weep. Then suddenly he dropped 
all that and settled down to the treadmill. 
He worked hard in it for twenty years more. 
He marricd joylessly, endured a brief period 
of irritable marital life, and laid his con- 
sumptive young wife in a grave which he 
never visited. Then his mother died, and 
his uncle completed his long, drawn-out ex- 
istence, and one day, the man. being freed 
of all these associations, got an idea—one of 
the first he had ever had. It came to him 
that all his life he had never set foot on a 
piece of ground that belonged to him; all 
the stairs he had climbed had been “other 
men’s stairs”; all his days had been directe 
by others. The pathos and the shame of 
this came to him with a force which any one, 
looking at his prematurely aged face, would 
have supposed him incapable of. It was as 
if he had discovered that he was a slave— 
he who was born a freeman. The idea shook 
him—became a flaming passion. For the 
first time his inheritance of patience and 
fidelity and self-albnegation were as nothing. 
He who had hardly looked up from the nar- 
row paths in which he walked, suddenly saw 


vistas. The roads of the world made them- 
selves felt. dimly, and he had an unconquer- 
able desire to walk down some of them. 

The next morning he told his boss that he 
was not going to work any more. “I am 
joost one of the leetle vheels in your ma- 
chine,” he said. “But T am not going to 
vork any more. You get anoder vheel, 
please.” So the boss did, and the man with 
the idca started west. He had only a little 
money, but he could work, and he really had 
an idea. To really have an idea is almost as 
good as a railroad ticket. And so, by and by, 
he was down in Arizona. The train he hap- 
pened to get on went there. He made his 
way easily enough. There was always some- 
thing to do, and a man who didn’t mind 
missing a meal or two could get on very 
well. 

And astonishing things were happening to 
him. He found himself looking forward to 
each day as it came. He slept well and got 
up with the feeling that he had the full 
stature of a man. Then he fell in with a 
man who had pre-empted a bit of gold-bear- 
ing rock a hundred and fifty miles from any- 
where. They went there, and the man died 
and gave his prospects to our adventurer. 
The claim was five thousand feet straight 
up above the yellow valley, and could be 
reached only by the steep burro road. But 
when once it was attained, and a man sat 
out in front of his shack on the ledge and 
looked abroad, he felt as if he had not only 
come up into a high place, but as if the earth 
and its abundance were his. The town man 
sat there and forgot everything bad he ever 
had known. He forgot his sorrows and dis- 
appointments and frustrations. too. Once a 
month he got on a burro and loaded a sec- 
ond one with ore and went to town. When 
he came back he had all the provisions he 
could carry. The morning and the evening 
were his only events. But he asked for noth- 
ing more. Water trickled within his hear- 
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ing. Fuel was his for the chopping. The 
heavens were his theater; the valley his park. 
Now and then wayfarers came to his shack 
—the shack that ended in a cave in the solid 
rock. He gave them abundant hospitality. 
He wanted no one—not even a woman. 
Women had, in his life, been too much asso- 
ciated with death and fear and fret. It was 
enough for him that the ground he stood on, 
the reof that covered him, were his. For a 
time he got no further than that barbarian 
satisfaction, but so far as it went it was 
quite magnificent. Then, one day, another 
idea came to him. He told a man about it— 
a man who had got lost, and who stayed over- 
night in the shack and went away with his 
water bottle filled and his grub-sack stored. 
The idea was that, now that he had that lit- 
tle store of gold, perhaps he could share it 
with somebody. ‘‘Perhaps,” he said, “some 
young fella, he need help joost like I did a 
lectle vhile ago yet. I believe I vill vatch 
out. Vhen some one he come here stranded 
like you, P'l say: ‘Stay vid me—yes?’” 

No one really came to stay; but the spirit 
of the man got abroad, somehow. [It spread 
itself out over the valley, and warmed it. 
It made the burro path less steep. Men who 
came once, tried to come again. When they 
talked with the man, they felt as if they 
were with a wise child, and then went away 
better than they had come. They heard 
nothing but words of sense and sweetness 
from the lips of this man whom the town had 
broken and polluted, but whom the wilder- 
ness had cleaned. He became a friend to 
men. He was known so. He was respected 
and trusted. Men, in difficult situations, 
came to ask his advice. Then, one day, while 
he was still well and happy, while the sky 
and the valley, the falling water and moon- 
rise and sunrise still enchanted him, he was 
bitten by a scorpion in the night, and died. 
And now people passing the mountain—and 
many pass there now—tell the story of his 
life. And sometimes a passerby remarks 
that it is not only the East Indian mystic 
who learns the lesson that silence can teach. 
It is not only the hermit of the Himalaya 
that can bring “puritv out of a stain” or 
learn kindness and trust and love by sitting 
between earth and sky. An unlettered waif. 
the spawn of a bitter town, can do as much 
—if he have the right soul within his work- 
worn body. 


AIRYLAND is always over yonder. 

The pot of gold is at the foot of the 
rainbow. The romances happen along the 
shores of Maritime Bohemia. It is the far- 
thest hollow between the hills that holds the 
bluest haze; and just beyond the mysterious 
circle of the horizon are the baths of all 
the stars. Tragedy, too, becomes merely vio- 
lence and crime, if brought to our breakfast 
table by the carrier-boy instead of being pur- 
veyed by Shakespeare, Browning or Shelley 
from the misty hollows of tradition. Count 
Cenci, we study; Beatrice Cenci thrills us: 
Count Guido Franceschini stands heroic in 
his villainy; poor Pompilia’s tortures win 
our tears; we rise purified and strength- 
ened from the picture of the soul of Capon- 
sacchi; but we condemn the account of the 
doings of Stanford White; we deprecate the 
spreading broadcast in our homes of the 
dark picture of the martyrdom of Grace 
Brown or Evelyn Nesbit; we see nothing 
heroic in the wild deed of Harry Thaw; 
and the dastardly career of Chester Gillette 
appeals to our disgust only. Perhaps it 
takes the weathering of time to make these 
ruins of lives romantic. Perhaps we must 
have trained over them the ivy of the ages. 
its tendrils subjugated by the directing fin- 
ger of poetry and art. On the other hand. 
perhaps a real poet or a great dramatist 
would see in these tragedies of to-day 
themes worthy of immortality. It was a 
court record that gave us “The Ring and 
the Book.” The discussion of the case of 
the Cenci could not but have been objection- 
able to the tastes of many in Florence in 
1599. But men came in after years who 
saw inner meanings, and expressed them in 
poem and on canvas. The demand for the 
newspaper accounts of these latter-day trag- 
edies can not be all prurience and morbidity. 
Great human problems look out from them. 
and that they do not enter into the art-life 
of the day may prove that that life does not 
live up to its opportunities. They are mar- 
ble blocks with terrible and beautiful figures 
for some future chisel to set free. 


N interesting incident is told of Grieg 
and King Edward. Grieg was plaving 
before the king, but the king, althouzh 
lending a somewhat attentive ear, continued 
to converse with the Norwegian minister. 
Grieg stopped suddenly and looked at the 
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king, who smiled. Grieg continued, but the 
king resumed his conversation. Grieg 
stopped once more, but this time the king 
looked back sternly as much as to say: ‘How 
do you dare to instruct a king?” He ceased 
conversing, however. But Grieg is not above 
repeating the incident, and urging that art 
is to be considered before any man—even a 
monarch. The sentiment is defensible, but 
it is not, after all, in the best taste for the 
man who is the medium of art, to put it 
in just that way. There are conversations 
which are superior to symphonies, and the 
musician can not be utterly sure that the in- 
terruption from which he suffers does not 
deserve to be given the right of way. 


H. Mallock, the London political 

* economist, who has been visiting this 
country and addressing various universities 
and clubs, is of opinion that overeducation is 


an evil. He does not believe in equal oppor- 
tunities, but advocates opportunities ‘in pro- 
portion to needs and the probable position in 
life which the students may be supposed to 
occupy.” Mr. Mallock believes that the pre- 
vailing method of popular education is re- 
sponsible for much of the discontent that 
is finding expression throughout the world in 
socialism and kindred political religions. 
“Men who believe they have certain talents 
or abilities,” he said, ‘see a man whom they 
consider inferior becoming rich or famous, 
and they sigh for his ‘opportunities.’ If it is 
in business they sigh for ‘capital.’ I have 
heard it said frequently that universal educa- 
tion stimulates discontent. _Probably it is 
true. If it is true, in such cases education ac- 
complishes nothing but to increase a man’s 
power of reasoning wrongly. It seems to me 
that we need a system of education not abso- 
lutely equal to all, but equal in consideration 
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of each pupil’s needs and advantages and 
equal in consideration cf the probable posi- 
tion in life which it might be supposed he 
might, by any possibility, obtain.” 

Mr. Matlock has not advocated an experi- 
ment likely to prove popular in) America. 
Discontent founded America, and does more 
than anything else to perpetuate the finest 
American ideals. It is only when the Amer- 
ican settles down sordidly to complaisance 
and self-satisfaction that he ceases to be an 
American—for to be an American is to hold 
a certain attitude of mind.  [t is not discon- 
tent but content that we have cause to fear. 
Mr. Roosevelt sets an example of intelligent, 
agyressive discontent. He finds it his duty 
to scrutinize, he likes to rearrange, he can 
not remain static. That discontent is capa- 
ble of evil there is no doubt, but it is no more 
liable to it than content. ‘There is) both 
health and unhealth in motion, but on the 
whole stagnation has never been found de- 
sirable. In America we have a genius for 
rearrangement, and among our activities in 
that direction is our rearrangement of our 
own destiny. We eould not possibly limit 
our education to our probable station in life, 
because our station may be almost anything 
—the highest or the lowest ; one year this and 
neat year that. It is this absence of monot- 
ony, this perpetual habit of outlooking, this 
latent spirit of adventure, that preserves in 
Americans a curious and exhilarating spirit 
of youth. Americans expect anything and 
everything of the future, of themselves and 
of their country. They may not be quite 
sane. but their semi-insanity has enabled 
them to do amazing things. The last thing 
they would think of doing would be to limit 
their opportunities by stopping off their ed- 
ucation in order to keep themselves appropri- 
ately restricted for the position in life that 
they were supposed to occupy! This country 
is far too individualistic and aspiring, far too 
expectant and energetic to settle down to any 
such system as that. Practical education ** 
may adopt and is adopting. “Pechnical col- 
leges are crowded, manual secondary schools 
have waiting lists. Good workmanship is 
steadily growing in favor in spite of all that 
the unions are doing to make incapacity equal 
with capacity. And, by the way, it is pre- 
cisely that rule of limitation that is going, 
eventually, to bring about the decay of the 
union as it exists to-day. Nothing that de- 
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stroys initiative or discourages personal abil- 
ity can exist for long upon that basis. The 
American is not so much wanting equality as 
opportunity. Tle may be unduly elated at 
success and prize it too highly, the pangs of 
failure may be very sharp, but with all its 
penalties and uncertainties, he prefers the 
game of life to monotony, prearrangement, 
and enforced equality and limitation. 


N R.W. Nesbit, the well-known news- 
ut paper on tells this Slory “Upon him- 
self: “I was born,” he says, ‘in the good 
old town of Xenia. A good many distin- 
guished persons have been born there at one 
time and another, by the way. But we ail 
love Nenia. What is more, we cherish the 
idea that Nenia loves us—that she cherishes 
the memory of her sons. We always like to 
sve the old neighbors, too. Any ene who has 
come from Nenia likes to see the Xenia 
folks. don’t know of any way you can 
please me better than to let me settle down 
with one of the old neighbors and talk over 
things—who has died and what he died of, 
and who married who, and how we wouldn't 
have thought they would, and what, real 
estate has changed hands, and all that. Well, 
the other day one of my old neighbors came 
in. I dropped everything and settled down to 
talk with him, and | could see he had a 
good picce of news up his sleeve. 

“Nesbit,” said he. with the pleasantest 
kind of a look on his face, ‘you remember 
that little old house on Main Street where 
you were born?’ 

“When he said that, it brought up a vision 
of that house as clear as the reality. 1 saw 
the queer little windows, the nice, friendly 
door, the yard, the lilacs—everything. 

“Ves, Bill?’ TI said with emotion. 
member very well.’ 

“ Well,’ he said, ‘the folks have gone and 
put a tablet on that old house.’ 

“At first [ couldn't speak. 
could do to keep the tears from coming. The 
folks hadn't lost sight of me, then! They 
knew what I had been doing. A tablet was, I 
admitted to myself, somewhat beyond my de- 
serts, but—but there it was. When I could 
speak I said: 7 

“«And what does the tablet say, Bill, old. 
man?’ 

“Bill looked away out of the window. 

“ ‘Main Street,’ said he, softly.” 


‘T re- 


I had all I 
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O*XE of the unforgotten services of Jef- 
ferson Davis to his country was the im- 
porting to America of a drove of camels. 
‘These amiable beasts of the desert, he opined, 
would solve the problem of travel and traffic 
of the American waste. The creatures were 
duly installed and accompanied by an officer 
in the United States Army, who had been 
given instruction in the management and 
care of the camels, and who was detailed to 
instruct the quondam mule drivers in this 
desert art. But an undreamed-of obstacle 
arose. The Americans, it appeared, had a 
spiritual affinity for the mule; they resented 
the intrusion of the camel, and they refused 
to see life from its point of view. There was 
no denying that the camel stood the most ex- 
traordinary tests of strength, endurance and 
docility, but its very complaisance appeared 
to bore the Americans, who were accustomed 
to the piquant and individualistic nature of 
the mule. Camels require much care, and 


that of a peculiar sort ; they will serve to the 
death, but they need also to be served. They 
are capable of affection, but they must also 
receive it. None of these excellent qualities 
appealed to the strenuous mule drivers, and 
it is not too much to say that a cabal was in- 
stituted against the camel, in spite of all that 
the good beasts did to justify themselves, and 
a number of them died—possibly of neglect. 
Others were freed, and there are traditions 
to the effect that even to-day they may be 
seen now and then eating up the desert dis- 
tances with their long strides. 

Another peculiar zoological enterprise of 
the government has been the buffalo, a few 
of which are now treasured—caged remnants 
of that mighty tribe which once had the 
plains for uncontested occupancy. 

But much more successful than either of 
these ventures is the reindeer industry. The 
government entered upon the raising of the 
reindeer in a spirit more or less philan- 
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thropic. Attention was brought to Congress 
of the condition of the Alaskan Indians, 
which, since the coming of the white man, 
has steadily grown worse. It has been made 
impossible for them to make a living in the 
old way, and the prospects were that the gov- 
ernment would soon be adding to its already 
enormous company of wards. Then some one 
advocated the raising of reindeers, and while 
there were plenty to scoff at the idea, yet the 
attempt was made. The result is a thriving 
and remunerative industry. Not only food, 
but comparative riches await the Indians 
who will improve the opportunities offered 
them to raise the reindeer products. These 
animals double every four years, and there 
are now twelve thousand in Alaska. Their 
food is the moss and other verdure of the ex- 
haustless tundra. Milk, cheese, meat, swift 
transportation and garments are the benefits 
to be derived. With the trained reindeer 
teams in common use, the hideous tales of 
starving miners will cease. Rich mining 
fields, now unworked because of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon reaching and getting 
in supplies, will no longer lie inoperative. 
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And the Indian will have a legitimate means 
of providing himself with the comforts. 
There will be blankets in plenty upon his 
walls and on his bed; coats of skin for his 
brown children; his old people may sit at 
peace and carve the twisted spoons from the 
horn of the reindeer ; his sons may look for- 
ward to independence, and his daughters 
gather their dowers against the wedding day. 
Decidedly, the government has done well. It 
has saved this curious, shy, imaginative peo- 
ple from beggary. 


ee HERE, if you could have your choice 

of all the places in the world, would 
you prefer to be?” some one asked at a din- 
ner party the other evening. Of course, every 
one said “Right here!” and bowed to the 
hostess ; but after compliments were over the 
matter was discussed. The world was before 
them. They could make any choice. The 
“awful ramps of Himalay’” were as acces- 
sible as the shade of the chestnuts on the 
Champs Elysées. It was a matter of free 
choice. One man said the happiest summer 
he ever spent was at Flagstaff, Arizona, but 
when this statement came to be investigated 
it was found that his satisfaction arose from 
the fact that he had been twenty-one, had had 
an incomparable horse, and had been in love. 
As he was now forty, the horse dead, and the 
girl married, the consensus of opinion was 
that he would no longer prefer Flagstaff. One 
man wanted a coral isle, but backed down 
when he remembered how easy it would be to 
run out of tobacco. At first there was a good 
deal of enthusiasm about Paris, and one man 
who had the rheumatism seemed to think 
he’d like to go to Boston and live at the 
Parker House and read the Transcript. He 
thought he would like the chastened feeling 
it would give him. But just when every one 
was getting adrift and suggesting all sorts 
of impossible things, some one who had not 
spoken declared for Oxford. That turned 
the tide. No one argued against his choice. 
They were busy men and women, and weary 
ones, underneath their courageous good 
cheer ; they all had seen too much of the vul- 
garity of modern life and were worn with the 
pressure of it, and the picture this quiet and 
grave man drew of Oxford brought back to 
them its impersonal peace, its immemorial 
calm. Then he read, from a much-thumbed 
slip which he had in his pocket, and which 
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he journeyed to the cloak-room to find, this 
poem, written by the earnest young poet, 
Coningsby Dawson, in celebration of Ox- 
ford: 


Gray walls, gray towers, slowly-motioned 
streams, 

With one gray cloud against a drowsy sky, 

And tall green trees that fold their arms on 
high 

Athwart the blue, with head down-bowed in 
dreams 

Of ancient comrades and forgotten days. 

Nothing is here that moves—peril of night, 

Nor setting suns come here to fret or fright 

Peace-thriven spires with gloom or sudden 
blaze. 


Thus have I seen you silently uprise 

When life was weariful with tasks outworn 

Of sorry pleasantness, when hands were torn 

About abandoned labors ;—then mine eyes 

Returned to your inviolate repose 

For comforting and changelessness of sight, 

Where lovelessness nor love o’er-reach their 
height, 

And never any breath of frenzy blows. 


It struck the mood, somehow, and before 
coffee was reached it was decided that if the 
magic carpet were to drop down there in the 
midst of them, it would be to Oxford and its 
mellow peace that they would command it. 

“To abide forever?” some one asked. But 
he was young and so not afraid to make a 
decision. Some one older and more econom- 
ical declared : 

“No place is good enough to hold one for- 
ever. We would stay—to be quite prodigal— 
a year and a day.” 


HANKS be, the fashion in athletics has 

changed, and it will no longer be neces- 
sary for the person who wishes to be consid- 
ered in “good form” to go around with 
puffed chest and depressed stomach. The 
thousands who have suffered from that con- 
strained attitude, and who have felt as a re- 
sult an exhausting pressure upon the small 
of the back, and who have walked as if each 
moment they were in danger of toppling for- 
ward upon their faces, have submitted to this 
absurd training because they were trustful by 
nature and had been given the dogmatic as- 
surance by their trainers in athletics that 
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thus, and no other way, should man deport 
himself. But liberation is at hand. Word 
comes from London that the recent death of 
an old soldier from heart failure was the 
cause of a post-mortem clinic in which the 
physicians decided that the collapse was due 
“to the pernicious habit of puffing out the 
chest.” As a result, the British army has 
abolished the puffed-out chest, which has, for 
over a hundred years, been the vogue. Since 
long before Waterloo, “chests out, stomachs 
in” has been the order on the British drill 
grounds. America followed suit ; every ma- 
jor domo in the athletic clubs, every teacher 
of calisthenics and dramatic art has pro- 
mulgated the same idea. Well-trained ladies 
and gentlemen, smiling in spite of all, have 
walked the streets and boulevards at the 
angle of the leaning tower of Pisa, tortured, 
but determined to be correct. An old officer, 
discussing the system of drill so long prev- 
alent, said: 

“The puffed-out chest is a delusion which 
has succumbed to scientific knowledge of the 
human body. It came into existence purely 
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for show reasons or from false analogy. It 
was seen that men deep in the chest were 
strong men, and the old drill sergeants prob- 
ably imagined that by making men throw 
out their chests they would make them strong 
as well as make them look strong, which is 
a complete mistake. Instead of strength- 
ening a man, puffing out his chest tends to 
weaken him, as it throws a strain upon the 
heart. We now tell men to be sure and not 
puff out their chests. If you puff out your 
chest and do dumb-bell exercise you are to 
hold the breath. That strains the heart. Any 
exercise that prevents breathing freely is bad. 
Knotted muscles are also wrong. You see a 
man with immense chest muscles and per- 
haps you think he is really an ideally trained 
man, but such muscles simply bind the chest 
and tie the heart down.” 

What really irritates one is the dogmatism 
with which trainers have declared the physio- 
logical necessity of this now obsolete train- 
ing! The mild suggestion, coming from some 
doubting pupil, that an attitude subjecting 
the body to so much strain, and one so difh- 
cult to preserve, could hardly be natural, was 
always met with impatient scoffing. But 
the hour of retaliation for the victims of au- 
tocratic gymnastic training has come. The 
gentle Swedish system, with its flowing ges- 
tures, its absence of dumb-bell torture, its 
happy amenability to human requirements 
and physical limitations, is to come in. These 
Swedes are wise in anatomy. and a happier 
day dawns for the amateur athlete when this 
reasonable system becomes the fashion on the 
drill ground and in the gymnasiums. 


X-PRESIDENT Cleveland is in favor 

of a national holiday on which to honor 
“the simple virtues and pleasures which gave 
strength to the character of our American 
ancestry.” A number of educators and men 
of public spirit indorse his suggestion, and 
President Finley, of the College of the City 
of New York, proposes that the day thus set 
aside shall be Grover Cleveland's birthday, 
the 18th of March. Mr. Cleveland says, in 
explanation of his idea, that he looks with 
apprehension upon the wealth and the mad 
rush of American life. which he believes are 
certain to impair the mental and physical 
vigor which are necessary to the success and 
happiness of every human being. “The 
wholesome sentiments.” said Mr. Cleveland, 
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“which spring from country life are being 
overwhelmed by the ambitions and tenden- 
cies that flow out from our great cities. I 
believe we must set ourselves against the fal- 
lacy that city life is easier and most produc- 
tive of happiness. We are proud of our cities, 
of course. But we must not allow them to 
wholly shape our ideals and ambitions. 
Nothing that the wealth of the city can buy 
will atone for the loss of that American 
sturdiness and independence which the farm 
and small town so frequently have produced. 
To-day even our farmers are not contented 
with their farms. There was a time when 
farms descended from father to son, often 
remaining in the family for more than a hun- 
dred years, but now it rarely happens. In 
many instances boys have left the farms and 
become wage-workers in store and factory. 

“Strong love of outdoor recreation unfor- 
tunately is not possessed by every one. yet 
nature has made it a law that every one is 
in need, mentally and physically, of relaxa- 
tion in the open air. And in these times of 
dollar-chasing, many of the most vital neces- 
sities of normal human life are being neg- 
lected. Is it not true that the higher agencies 
which have been especially effective in the re- 
finement of human nature have derived their 
life and influence from rural surroundings ? 
It is unquestionably true that nearness to na- 
ture has an elevating effect upon the heart 
and character. Nature is the school of all 
the hardier virtues. As I have said before, 
real worth and genuineness of human heart 
are measured best by the readiness to submit 
to the influences of nature and to appreciate 
the goodness of the supreme power who is 
its creator. This is the central point of my 
philosophy of life.” 

There is truth in what Mr.. Cleveland 
says, but it is not the whole truth. The coun- 
try has, indeed, many noble characters, but 
to say that country folk exceed city folk in 
disinterested benevolence, good citizenship, 
charitable impulse and idealism is to claim 
more than can well be substantiated. “The 
large outlook that comes from city life is the 
source of much magnificent living. The veg- 
etable world is not the whole of “nature.” 
Nature includes man, and, whatever pes- 
simists may say to the contrary, the study of 
man, the close association with him, the zest 
and magnitude of city life, have often an 
elevating effect upon the character. If the 
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city has known wicked men, the country also 
has known some amazingly mean ones ; if the 
town has its desperadoes, the solitary places 
have had as bad or worse. ‘The wage-earner 
in the store may feel as free as the farmer, 
and be as free, too. It all depends upon 
specific conditions, and upon the tempera- 
ment of the person in question. 

A holiday for the celebration of old-time 
virtues is well enough. They were good vir- 
tues; but not a whit better than some new- 
time virtues. And there are some ‘compli- 
cated” lives worth a dozen “simple’’ ones. 
The truth is, there are innumerable forms of 
goodness in this world—and goodness is a 
curious plant that comes up between the 
cracks of pavements as well as in green fields. 
There are a good many different ways of 
looking at the town, and innumerable paths 
that may be walked in—and many of these 
paths carry those who walk them to great 
places of peace and beauty. As for useful- 
ness—if one can not be useful in a city, then 
where can he be of use? 


HE decision of the Aero Club to make 

St. Louis its headquarters because of its 
central location and the absence of large 
bodies of water within a radius of several 
hundred miles calls attention to the progress 
of aerial navigation and the complete change 
of the public attitude concerning it. 

The mere fact that there are enough aero- 
nauts to form a club, that scientists have 
scriously turned their attention to the various 
problems of air-flight by man, that a large 
body of literature has grown up around aero- 
nautics, are suflicient to show that the science, 
if it may be so called, has progressed beyond 
the point of vague conjecture or of cheap 
ridicule, and that the experiments of to-day 
are really the pioneers of a great and impor- 
tant addition to human achievement and 
power. Among the names of these pioneers 
are Alexander Graham Hell, the late Samuel 
P. Langley, the brothers Wright, Chanute, 
Hargraves, Santos- Dumont, Lieutenant 
Lahm, Major Hersey, Count von Zeppelin, 
Lilienthal, some of whom have experimented 
with balloons, others with kites. and others 
still with various forms of airships. They 
have apparently, for the present, abandoned 
the problem of dirigibility for that of speed, 
and that, perhaps, is the natural order of 
things. That both will be solved within the 
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present century there seems no reason to 
doubt. And, as in certain other sciences, the 


_unfolding of the secret may come suddenly, 


and the present generation may be able to 
anchor its airships in the front yard. Already 
some obstacles hitherto thought insurmount- 
able have been overcome, and those which 
remain will undoubtedly succumb to the per- 
sistency of the enthusiasts. 

The Germans and French, especially the 
latter, were ahead of us in devices for air- 
ships, and in the serious acceptance of aero- 
nauts as scientists, but having once awakened 
to the importance and fascination of air- 
flight, we have thrown ourselves into it with 
an intensity ‘and expectation that it is to be 
hoped will bear brilliant results. 


HE burning of Upton Sinclair’s Helicon 

Hall at Englewood, New Jersey, with 
the loss of one life and of one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of property owned 
by the community, is a terrific blow two 
that group of idealists. Grace MacGowan 
Cooke and others suffered severe injuries: 
all were subjected to a shock from which 
they will not easily recover; and added 
to all this, a number of manuscripts were 
lost. The case of Mr. Michael Williams ap- 
pears to be particularly appalling. The earth- 
quake in San Francisco deprived him of most 
of his worldly possessions ; he fled to Jamaica 
for a winter’s recuperation, and was over- 
taken by the Kingston earthquake: then 
joined the Sinclair colony, taking with him 
what was left of his possessions. His losses 
included the manuscript of a novel on which 
he had been working for eight or nine years. 
Mr. Sinclair also lost the manuscript of a 
novel. Such trials might well dismay this 
group of colonists, but it appears that thev 
are not prepared to resign themselves to the 
usual mode of living after having experi- 
enced the conveniences and pleasures of co- 
operative life. Their home will therefore be 
rebuilt, whether upon the same site or not 
has not yet been decided. They will resume 
and possibly extend their colony. Thev are 
to be congratulated upon their fortitude and 
their devotion to an ideal. It is to be hoped 
that the catastrophe will be found to be the 
result of an accident, and not, as was at first 
surmised, the outcome of vicious prejudice. 
‘These practical experiments in communal 
life are exceedingly interesting to idealists, 


EUGENE E. SCHMITZ IN 1905 


Schmitz at that time was head of the Musicians’ Union, and 
great things were expected of him by the Labor element which 
elected him Mayor of San Francisco. His present term expires 
in January, 1908. 


THE SILENT QUESTION OF THE CAMERA: 


who, exhausted with the perpetual friction of 
life, long to see these pioneers lead the way 
to some reasonable co-operative method. If 
they succeed, it is likely that many will fol- 
low. Folk are very tired of using up the 
energies of life in the mere toil of living. If 
some arrangement can be made whereby or- 
ganized effort can save something in the way 
of time, strength and money for all, the 
world—or at least a very interesting portion 
of the world—wishes to know of it. 


Peorne. opposed to institutional reforms 
are prone to say that it is the character 
of the people, not the form of government, 
which, in a republic, determines the good or 
bad of our laws. Those who so think forget 
that popular government is a principle, and 
the laws the machine for applying it. A good 
machine will give better results than a poor 
one. Our government is based on the voice 
of the people expressed by votes. In matters 
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For two years Mayor Schmitz has been in constant contact 
with Abraham Ruef, “boss” of San Francisco, just indicted on 
sixty-five counts for wholesale grafting and collusion with the 
city’s underworld. 


DOES THE SOUL MOLD THE FEATURES? 


such as constitutional amendments, liquor 
laws, grants of franchises, and the like, the 
votes are for or against laws; but as a gen- 
eral rule they are for or against lawmakers 
only. The most interesting and important 
tendency to-day is that toward reforms in 
the direction of permitting the people to vote 
directly for laws, as well as for lawmakers. 
The new constitution of Oklahoma puts ab- 
solute control of legislation in the hands of 
the voters, whenever they seek to assume it. 
South Dakota has had the same system for 
some years. Direct legislation has been 
adopted by Oregon and Nevada, and the 
principle has been carried by popular vote in 
Delaware, Nevada and Montana. The leg- 
islature of Ohio has passed an act to submit 
a direct-legislation amendment to the people. 
This rising tide of opinion in favor of direct 
legislation through the initiative and refer- 
endum proves that the people generally are 
not of the opinion that the mechanics of leg- 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE IN HIS STUDY, AT HIS HOME IN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mr. Carnegie upholds the president in his statement that the recent financial squeeze was due to Wall Street’s self-induced 
agitation, and not to any action of the federal authorities 


islation are unimportant. Representative gov- 


ernment has been found weak. It has failed 
to protect the people against corporate ag- 
gression. It wastes the energy of the popular 
will, and delivers at the meter of legislation 
only a fraction of the virtue of the people. 
So it is proposed that a duplicate power- 
plant be installed—a well-tested engineering 
expedient. Direct legislation is not to sup- 
plant representative government, but to sup- 
plement it. When the legislative plant proves 
inadequate to deliver the full stream of 
public opinion in the form of laws, the initi- 
ative will couple on the whole body of voters. 
When the stream delivered at the state cap- 
itol becomes corrupted by private interests, 
the referendum cuts off the legislative reser- 
voir, and pumps from the ocean of the people 
themselves. Oregon has had the most ample 
experience in this sort of legislation. She has 
submitted fourteen measures to the people. 


The vote on laws averages about seventy-five 
per cent. of that on lawmakers. This proves 
that the people study the laws and vote on 
them. On the anti-pass bill and other anal- 
ogous laws the vote has been ten to one 
against the corporation side of the case. 
Legislatures have hard work to pass such 
laws. This shows that the mechanics of leg- 
islation are important. Referendum for 
woman suffrage, for state ownership of a toll 
road, and to veto an act of the legislature 
was voted down. This shows that the people 
are truly conservative. An act to give cities 
and towns full powers over their own char- 
ters seems to show that the people think care- 
fully and broadly. It may turn out that real 
democracy in America will be pronounced by 
the historian to have come in with the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, in the ap- 
plication of the will of the people to their 
laws by direct legislation. 


OUR OWN TIMES 


HE dramatic year that has just come to 
a close has revealed one astonishing and 
delightful fact—that we still love pure fan- 
tasy, innocent romance and artistic caprice. 
In other words, “Peter Pan’ has been the 
success of the season. During the last decade 
it has been almost impossible to find any- 
thing on the stage to which one could, with 
really good grace, take the children. ‘The ex- 
travaganzas, however enchanting to the eye, 
lacked in sequence, were full of gross absurd- 
ities, and, worst of all, were degraded by a 
hideous sophistication. Though the child 
might be pleased with the scenic portion of 
the drama, only the man of the world, in the 
narrowest and most offensive use of that 
term, could be pleased with some of the sen- 
timents. ‘The old nursery tales might furnish 
the base for these extravaganzas, but it was 
the atmosphere of the theatrical agent that 
hung over the tale and ruined it. ‘The ruin 
was not only moral, but artistic in its charac- 
ter. At length, however, comes “‘Peter Pan’ 
—a breath from dim and dear chambers of 
old delights. Here real pirates romp, terrible 
as one always had hoped they might be ; here 
the fairies frolic, their habits being precisely 
what one would desire; here the spirit of joy 
and irresponsible delight in the whimsical 
Petcr seem to comfort the heart, and [Ven- 
dy’s wistfulness is as the symbol of all girl- 
ishness. Hundreds of thousands have been 
to see that play during the past winter—a 
play sustained in its vagrant perfection by 
the exquisite charm of Miss Maud Adams. 
When Barrie wrote “Peter Pan” he suc- 
ceeded not only in appealing to the children, 
but to the essential and enduring childishness 
that lives in the heart of every man and 
woman who has a memory, an imagination, 
or a faculty for dreams. Here things happen 
in understandable sequence, yet most incon- 
sequently ; here events are as beautiful and 
as amusing as they ought to be. The fantasy 
actually seems personal, as if it had been ex- 
tracted from one’s half-waking thoughts in 
some incautious dawn, and recorded—not by 
Mr. Barrie himself—but by the quaint little 
putative author of the play, who appears now 
and then upon the boards to see that all is 
going as it should. There are only a few re- 
grets connected with the performance, and 
they are all of the same character—regrets 
that Robert Louis Stevenson could never see 
it, or Eugene Field, or a choice company of 
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others, not so well known, but equally select 
from a Peter Pan point of view; but then, 
on the other hand, there are certain living 
grown-up children who can, and perhaps 
have—Kate Douglas Wiggin and Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, and Marion Hill, and James Whit- 
comb Riley, and others who keep the child’s 
heart hidden, not too deeply, beneath the 
adult's coat. 

Everybody knows that a dinner is incom- 
plete without dessert. Even if you have not 
an appetite for sweets, you like to have them 
served, as a matter of propriety, and there is 
a certain dish of literary dessert which comes 
so delightfully after a feast of ‘Peter Pan” 
that it must be suggested. This is Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “A Penny Plain and Two- 
pence Coloured,” the same to be found in his 
volume of “Memories and Portraits,” and 
referring to the little toy theaters, with 
slides and pasteboard characters, accompa- > 
nied, of course, by the book of the plays, 
once published by Skelt, but now found only 


MAUDE ADAMS AS “PETER PAN” 


in some collectors’ drawers, it is to be feared. 
“T have,” wrote Stevenson in a riot of happy 
memories, “at different times possessed ‘Alad- 
din,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘The Blind Boy,’ ‘The 
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Old Oak Chest,’ ‘The Wood Demon,’ ‘Jack 
Sheppard,’ ‘The Miller and His Men,’ ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’ ‘The Smuggler,’ ‘The Forest of 
Bondy,’ ‘Robin Hood,’ ‘The Waterman,’ 
‘Richard I,’ ‘My Poll and My Partner Joe,’ 
‘The Inchcape Bell’ (imperfect) ,and ‘Three- 
Fingered Jack, the Terror of Jamaica’; and 
I have assisted others in the illumination of 
‘The Maid of the Inn’ and ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo.’ In this roll-call of stirring names 
you read the evidences of a happy childhood ; 
and though not half of them are still to be 
procured of any living stationer, in the mind 
of their once happy owner all survive, kalei- 
doscopes of changing pictures, echoes of the 
past.” And never after, he affirms, was he 
able to find, in the theater, as he saw it in 
loftier buildings, the utter romance to be 
found in Skelt’s pasteboard juveniles. Even 
scenery, as Stevenson discovered it in nature, 
seemed hardly to come up to Skelt’s. If a 
hill was perfect, it lacked a castle; if a hut 
stood happily at the edge of the wood, it 
lacked the brawling stream, whereas Skelt’s 
had lacked nothing. 

But had he seen ‘‘Peter Pan” the chances 


MR. H. B. IRVING HOME AGAIN IN ENGLAND 


The son of Sir Henry Irving is amusing his little daughter 
with tales of his recently completed dramatic tour through the 
States. 
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are that satisfaction would have come to him. 
The pirate with his hook in the place of a 
lopped hand would have tickled his soul as 
did his own Captain Silver with his terrible 
artificial leg; the crocodile that swallowed 
the clock would have been the most perfect 
of beasts, considering the need there was of 
him; Zinker would have been the most pro- 
vocative of fairies, and for sheer joy of 
dreams and zest of youth he would have 
crowed aloud with Peter Pan—Peter, light 
as thistledown and nonchalant as a mid- 
summer zephyr. 


PAE EON at Elba! It is a theme 
of curious interest, but one that has 
been neglected by historians. Now, how- 
ever, there appears a volume of proportions 
from the pen of Paul Gruyer, reproducing 
from letters and documents, the vivid. be- 
wildering comedy that the ex-Emperor of 
the French played for almost ten months as 
King of Elba. He was, it will be remem- 
bered, after his deposition, offered his native 
island of Corsica—a fitting place, as it was 
thought, for him to spend his waning pow- 
ers; but he chose a little, beautiful, meaning- 
less island, half a day’s journey from Rome, 
and ratifying with his signature the agree- 
ment of the Allied Powers, was made and 
recognized as King of Elba. Here, sur- 
rounded by a grotesque and pathetic court, 
he amused himself and waited—watching 
with half-closed eyes, like a sullen eagle. 
But he was careful not to wear an aspect of 
sullenness. The very walls of one of his nu- 
merous residences proclaimed that Napo- 
leon could find his happiness anywhere. He 
had a dream that he might be joined by his 
queen and by his son; but his hopes were 
unfulfilled, and he teased the time with end- 
less activities. He established a little thea- 
ter, gave balls, explored the island, ac- 
quainted himself with its activities, played 
quoits, ate tunny fish on the beach with the 
common fishermen, neighbored with the 
islanders, and set the Old Guard to planting 
trees and tending pigs. He learned to plow. 
studied botany, played on the human nature 
of th®se about him, as a flutist does upon his 
instrument, and appropriated and colonized 
an adjacent island. He had hours of reverie 
which were mistaken for vacuity, and in Eu- 


‘rope those who feared him most consoled 


themselves with the idea that his mind was 
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